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LIFE OP DRYDEN. 



THE REVEREND JOHN MITFORD. 



Tbb biography of Dryden was not compos- 
«d by any of hu contemporaries, nor were any 
materiab coUecled by them which could throw 
fi^ on his opinions and sentiments, which 
oould inform us of his personal habits, or afford 
ftmilinr sketches of his private anddomestir 
character. The Utile that is to be found in th« 
Aarrattves of his life has been gleaned from 
occasional notices in party pamphlets, and 
satirical libels, or from what has incidentally 
been mentioned by himself. Doctor Johnson, 
who composed the first authentic life of our 
poet,* complained that nothing could be known 
of Dryden beyond what casual mention and 
uncertain tradition supplied. Since that time 
many mbtakes have been rectified, and omis- 
sions supplied, by the diligent researches of 
Malone ; and we are now probably in posses- 
sion of all the information which it is possible 
to produce. Sir. Walter Scott has justly 
founded his narrative on the facU recorded in 
Malone's biography; while he has taken a 
more comprehensive view <^ the genius and 
writings of the poet, and the influence which 
lie exercised on the literature of the age. 
When we therefore consider the fairness and 
felicity of Johnson's critical disquisitions; the 
truth elicited, or errorb rectified by Malone's 
diligence; and the lively, interesting, and in- 
structive narrative of Scott, we may 'justly 
eonsider that Dryden has been fortunate in his 
biographers. It is to be hoped, that in the pre- 
sent more compendious memmr, the facts are 
Slated with accuracy, and that the opinions on 
the different productions of the poet are formed 
with tho care, and delivered with the tempe- 
rance and respect which are due to the reputa^ 
ttoo of so great a writer. 

JoBv DaTDC2r, the poet, was the eldest son 
of Erasmus Driden, and Mary, daughter of the 
Rev. Henry Pickering It is supposed that he 
was bom on the 9th of August, 1631, but no 

* The life of Dryden. In the Biojrraphla Britan- 
luea, preceded that by Dr. Johnson, being puttliahed 
In 1747— M. 



diligence of inquiry has hitherto been able to 
discover with exactness the place or date of 
his birth. He has himself told us, that he was 
born in a village belonging to the Carl of Exe- 
ter, and A. Wood has added, that the village 
men;ion«^d hj JVyden was Aldwinckle, in 
Northamptonshire, not far from Oundle. , Hu 
age is best ascert-ained from a passage in tho 
prefiu^o to his fables, where, speaking of a gen- 
tleman of eighty-eight years of age, he observes 
that, by the mercy of Grod, he had already 
come within twenty years of that number. This 
preface was probably written in November, 
1699, thus placing his birth in the latter end of 
the year 1631. The family was originally 
settled in Cumberland'^ — a marriage of John 
Dryden, of Staff hill, with the daughter of Sir 
John Cope, in the early part of Elizabeth*8 
reign, brought them into possession of Canons- 
Ashby, in Northamptonshire ;t and, subse- 
quenlJy, in the reign of Charles the First, they 
were proprietors of the Chesterton estate in 
Huntingdon. John Dryden, the poet's cousin- 
german, frequently represented that county in 
parliament, between 1670, and 1707. 

Dryden received the earlier part of his edu- 
cation at the small school of Tichmarsh. He* 
was afterwards removed U> Westminster, and 
admitted a king's schdar, but at what period 
is not exactly known. He remained some 
years under the tuition of the venerable patri- 
arch of schoolmasters, old Busby, was then 
elected to one of the scholarships of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he was admitted 
under the Rev. Mr. Templer, and was matri- 
culated on the 6ih of July following. 

During the time he was at Westminster, be 

* David Driden, or Dryden, married the daocfhter 
of William Nicholson, of Staffhlll, and was the 
great-jnvat-i^randralher of our poet 

t A. Wood says, that John Dryden was a school* 
master, and mat the great Enutmt» stood irodfaiher 
for one of his sons. He appears to have been a 
puritan ; In his will, he bequeaths his soul to his 
Creator.- with this singular expression,—' The Holy 
Ghost assuring ray spirit that I am (he elect of 
Gol.' These puritanical principles descended to 
Ms fkmlly. 
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tmislated the third Satire of Pereiue, a tvik 
imposed upon him by Busby, it is said, from a 
ooDviction that Drydcn possessed talents equal 
^> the difficulty of the subject. In 1649, he 
joined some other poets in a volume called 
' Tears of the Muses, or the death of Henry, 
Lord Hastings.' His Hues are uncouth, and 
rugged in their meftsure ; they have the forced 
conceit, unnatural thoughts, and false wit of 
the time, which Donne and Cowley had bor- 
rowed from Jonson and rendered fashionable ; 
'—but they are not wanting in sense or clever- 
ness ; and are curious in their early display of 
the native bent and disposition of Dryden*s 
mind. He could not restrain himself from ar- 
gument and satire, on a subject that would 
have induced most youthful poets to luxuriate 
in elegiac complaints, and to indulge them- 
selves in florid descriptions of departed excel- 
lence ; more especially to enlarge upon that 
incident which gave a romantic interest to the 
death of Hastings ; ils taking place a day pre- 
vious to that which had been designed for his 
marriage : the names of Marvell, Denham, and 
Cotton are found in the list of contributors, and 
R. Bruwn was, I believe, die collector of the 
volume. 

Some commendatory verses were prefixed 
by Drydcn to the poems of John Hoddesden, in 
1650, which Malone has inserted in his life. 
The four lines which I now extract, give no 
promise of the correct car, or command of 
language, that was hereafter to give such har- 
mony and variety to the EngH:»h couplet, as no 
succeeding poets have ever excelled, and even 
Pope himself scarcely hoped to rival : 

And, making heaven thy aim. hast had the grace 
TO look the sun of Riirbteoii.xneBs r th' face, 
What may we ho|ie. if ihou goen on thus fast, 
Bcrlptorss at first, enthusiasms at last. 

During his residence at college, nothing con- 
cerning him has been recorded, but that he suf- 
fered a temporary disgrace for disobedience 
and cnntumacy.* His name does nut appear 
in the list of the contributors to the verses which 
the university composed upon public occasions ; 
he obtained no fellowship, but he took his 
bachelor's degree at the regular time in Janua- 
ry, 1653. and w^s M. A., by dispensation, in 
1657. Malone accounts for his not coniribut- 

* Malone has given the order for putting Dryden 
•at of commons, from the Conclusion Book, In 
Trinity College, see p. ttl. ' That J. Dryden be put 
out of commons for a foitnigbi, at leasi ; and that 
he goe not out of the eolietre, excepting to sermons, 
witnom express leave fiom the nuutter, or vice- 
master; and that at the end of the fortnight, he 
read a confession of his crime, in the hall, atdlnnei 
time, at three fellowes table.' 



ing to the Oliva Pacta, in 1654, from bis being 
absent from college, to attend his father in his 
illness. Owing to some cause of dislike, whh 
which we are not acquainted, he never in after 
life mentioned his tmiversity with affection or 
respect. In one of his late prok>gue8, a con- 
trast unfavourable to Cambridge is thus strongly 
portrayed : 

Oxford to him a dearer n.ime shall be. 
Than his own mother university ; 
Thebes did M^^ green unknowing youth engage, 
He chooses Alheus in his riper age 

That this compliment to Oxford was as sin- 
cere as it was elegant, has been doubted or 
denied by Dryden's contemporaries ; and he ia 
accused of having ridiculed, among the wits in 
town, that learning which, on the Banks of lais, 
he had mentioned with reverence and esteem; 
but the charge, 1 believe, is unfounded ; amid 
the poetical and political squabbles, petty in- 
trigues, libels, lampoons, and satires of the time, 
it is not safe to take assertion for truth. 

By the death of his father, oar poet succeed* 
ed to an estate in Biakerly, in Northampton- 
shire. Two thirds of the whole were devised 
to him, worth about 6(M. a year, and one third 
to tlie widow for the term of her life. Ten sis- 
ters, and his three brothers, were provided 
from a separate bequest of about ISOOJ. The 
old gentleman is supposed to have been a zeal- 
ous and severe presbyterian ; — some of Dry- 
den's political adversaries asserted that his &- 
mily were anabaptists, but it* is reasonably 
supposed that the accusation was one incapaMe 
of proof, and that the term of * bristled baptist' 
was a calumny, invented by those whose enmi- 
ty was too bitter to be always accompanied by 
truth. 

Dryden had now nearly attained his twenty- 
fourth year, and was in fiossession of his patri- 
mony ; yet he appears without reluctance to 
have retired to the restraints^and seclusion oi 
an academic life. He had a cousin, Honor 
Driden, who was a rich and celebrated beauty. 
The youthful poet was attracted by these com- 
bined charms, and paid, though unsuccessfully, 
his addresses to her. She sent him a present 
of a silver inkstand, which he * received from 
her £iir hand,* and which called forth, in 1665, 
the next slifiht specimen of his poetical powers.* 
Here he runs a parallel between the excellen- 

* In Malone's note on the date of this letter, is a 
highly amusing instance of his persevering and mi- 
nute exactness. The lady had eraseil the two tatter 
llcurcs, 16(55,) le$t theytfumUi dUcotrrhet a^e, but 
Malone, by viewing them through a utterMceM^ 
rendered her caution vain, and convicted MrofM- 
Ing 18. Drydcn's Prose W. 11. p. 8. 
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dM ol his ' fior ValentiDei' sad the properties 
of aealing wax : - 

You fairest nnapb are wax. Oh ! flugr you be 
As wall IB aoOneM as In purity. 
Till fttte and your own happy choice reveal 
Whom you so fhr shall bless to oiake yonr seal. 

Having now resided seven years at Cam- 
bridge, he removed to London about the middle 
of the year 1687. That he was obliged to quit 
the university, from having traduced the son of 
a nobleman in a libel, is supposed to bo nothing 
more than the calumnious assertion of a mean 
and enra|!ed anugonist. He had resided for 
three years beyond the usual period, and we 
shoultl rather inquire what could have induced 
him to remain so long : at any rate, it is an 
unsupported charge, coming from a very suspi- 
cious quarter. 

Dryden* settled in London under the protec- 
tion of his kinsman Sir Gilbert Pickering, a 
stanch republican, who was nominated one of 
the king's judges in 1649, and who was one of 
the thirty-eight counsellors of sUte named by 
the Romp parliaments to supply the place of 
the executive power after the king's death. 
Our Poet is said to have been clerk or secretary 
to his kinsman— that he was a member of one 
of the comroittoes — a sequestrator or committee- 
man, does not, I think, clearly appear ; for the 
word* from which Malone draws his inference 
seem to me to bear a diflerent interpretation, 
and to refer rather to his protector, than him- 
self. He is said to have favoured the secu of 
anabaptists, and independents, whose religious 
opinions some of his relations had zealously 
adopted. In 1659, he published his heroic 
stansas on the .death of Oliver Cromwell ,t 

• In a sa^rical pampblett *The reasons for Mr. 
Bayes chac^ng his religion.' Ho. 1688, p. 14. The 
foilowlns passage occurs altu tin? to Dryden at the 
time— B.iye8. * A.frer some years spent in the unl> 
versiiy, I quitted all my preferment there, to come 
and reside at the imperial city, because it was likely 
to prove a scene of more aitvmi i^e and business, 
snd likewise boeaase It was the fluent place in the 
whole island for a monarch to settle his court, is- 
sue out otders for his sul^ectn at honi«, and enter- 
tain a commerce with his allies abtoad. At first I 
stnifi^led with a f^rrtt de il of perser'ition. trek \ip 
-arlth a lodging which had a window no bigger than 
a pocket k»k1ne{(las9, dmed at a threepenny or- 
Unary enough to starve a vocation tailor, kept little 
company, and clad in homely drug?et, and drank 
wine as seldom as a Rechabite or the gmnd Seig- 
Dtor's confesiior. Much about this time, Mr Crites 
as you m%y well remember, I m ide my first addresses 
In panegyric, and to Oliver Cromwell, 'Ac. 

'The first edition. IS5S. Ho., is extremely rare. 
The fttlt title is, 'A Poem upon the deilh of his late 
Btf hness Oliver, I^rd Protector of Enirland, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, written by Mr. Oryden, London, 
Srlnted for William Wilson, and are to be sold in 
riltgasA*s,nearUUIe St. Barthotomew's nospiut' 



which were sobtequeotly joined to those el 
Waller and Spral. They eouist of thirty- 
seven stansas, written in the measure, nnd 
somewhat in the manner ofGondifaert. The 
flow ofhia versification was improved, and his 
command of poetical language more extended, 
but he still confined his ambition to subtleties 
of thought, quaint allusions, and unexpected 
cofl^inations of remote images. His ideas are 
laboured, and his inventions curious. No marks 
are yet discovered of the luxuriance of early 
genius, or the overflow of a mind full ofpoeiry : 
nor are there any traces in his language from 
which we may collect that his curiosity had 
been directed to the study of the great poets 
who flourished in the preceding age. His 
poetry was in the general style of the iimes in 
which he lived ; it did not partake of any indi- 
vidual character, nor was it controlled by any 
presiding genius. It shows rather a vigorous 
understanding, and quick discernment, than a 
rich imagination, or a fancy lavish of its youthfiil 
stores. How little does it resemble the early 
poems of Milton, which were published but a 
few years previous to this time. 

Some of the stanzas, as the xxviith, are false 
in taste, and Ibrced in analogy : othem display 
a purer system of thought, a greater strength 
and sdidiiy of versification, and language more 
appropriate to the subject Wsller and Sprat 
both employed their genius on the same argu- 
ment. Sprat wrote in Cowley's long Pindaric 
Strophes, and In Cowley's style of ingenious 
conceits and qusint unnatinml flights. Waller's 
was a poem of a diflerent kind, the miwt nanly 
and nervous of all productions. It is no dis- 
grace to the youthfiil poet to assert, that the 
prize of writing has been adjudged to the vete- 
ran bard, yet the victorious poem has little in it 
worthy of being envied. * It is singtilar,' says 
Scott, that of those distinguished poets who 
solemnized by Elegy the death of the Protector, 
Dryden and Waller should have hailed the res- 
toration of the Stuart line, and Sprat bavo fa- 
voured their most arbitrary aggressions upon 
liberty. 

When the restoration took place, his kinsman 
retired without much loss, to his native county, 
and Dryden, now left on his own resources, 
hastened, in conjunction with his brother poets, 
to efface all memory of his former delinquency, 

This edition does not materially diflbr from later, 
exceptinx that the sp^llins is modernised and the 
tttle abrid^. Many years after one of Dryden's 
mean and malisnant antaronlstts reprinted this 
Eleiry with ths hope of maklns Dryden appear sa 
apostate. The title is An Elegy en the Usurper Oil 
ver Cromwell, by the Author of Absalom aod Aohi 
topbel. 
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by publiBhing his Astnea Redox in 1660. His 
Elegy on the Protector was never owned by 
him in the collection of his woriis, thouf h not 
forgotten by his enemies. This poem is writ- 
fen in the ttste and feeling of th6 former, one 
line 

• A horrid tmnetB tnii/Mfade* the ear, 
And in that silence we a tempc^st fear. 

has been much ridiculed for the incorrectness 
and supported absurdity of the thought ; but I 
think it successfully rindicated by the reason- 
ing of Johnson. Silence is a privation ; and 
yet the poets give it an active influence and 
power over the mind — Simul ipsa silentia tor- 
rent — are the words of one whose exquisite pro- 
priety of expression and correctness of thought 
are yet unrivalled. ' Some of the similes/ says 
Scott, ' are brought out with singular ingenui- 
ty ;'t— one of the defects of Dryden*8 early ver^ 
sification is in the frequent use of the verb ' do' 
in its dififerent tenses : it occurs in a very dis- 
pleasing manner in this poem; and indeed 
was never fully aside, (for it requires some in- 
genuity to avoid, and some courage to resist its 
insertion) before it fell beneath the corrector 
taste,and more fastidious ear of Pope. 



* Captain Radellff has ridiculed this line m hxs 
News from Hell. 

Lairreat, who was bot)i learned and florid, 
Was damned long since for silence horrid. 
For had there been such chatter made. 
But that bis tUenoe did invade ■• 
Invade, and so it might, that's clear, 
But what did it mvade t— an Bar! 
And for some (fther things, 'tis true 
* Ve follow fate, that does punue.' 

The term ' Invading the ear,' Diyden has used m 
Theod. said Honorla. 
' With more distinguished notes invade* hit ear.* 
t Drj den was habitually careless In some of the 
provinces of his versiflnatlon, the following Incor- 
rect rhyme occurs in this poem : 

Ourhealthftil food the stomach labours thU9, 
At flrst embracing what It straight doth crutJi, 
In one of his prologues. 

Mangos and limes, whoso nourishment is Uttie 
Though not for food are yet preserved tot pidcU. 
And in thai to Albuouizur, 

Here he was fashlon'd, and we mxy$uppt»e 
Ho liked the fashion well, and wore the ctothet. 

In Iphls and Tanthc, 

My parents are propitious to my fMafi^ 
And she herself consenting to the bU»$» 

In the coclc and the fox. 

The time shall come whwm Chanticleer shall wlsk 
Bis wonls unsold, and hate his boasted Wto*. 

Jot. «th Sat. 

The gandy gossip when she's set atfo^^ 
In Jewels drest, and at each ear a bob. 

Dcnham rhymes ' transform'd' to * retum'd,' and 

'Sprung' to 'Kome.' 



At this time^ Dryden is supposed to hava 
lived at the house of Herringliam, in the New 
Exchange, then the principal publisher of po- 
etry and plays. A friendship, for some time, had 
been (armed between him and Sir Robert How- 
ard. * who (he says) had been always careful 
of his fortune. and reputation,' and whose sister, 
Lady Elizabeth, he subsequently married. 

In 1 66 1 , he addressed some lines to the King,* 
on his coronation, and on New Years Day 
wrote a poem to the Lord Chancellor Hyde, hk 
the following year, he prefixed some verses to 
Ur. Charlton's account of Stonehenge ; in this 
latter poem, the ruggedness of his former veiw 
sification had been softened into elegance and 
harmony; his quaint allusions and elaborate 
conceits had diisappeared, and many of the lines 
are pleasing both in thought and expression,^ 

And happy men. whodnneed away their time 
Fresh as their groves, and happy as their clime; 

and ' the nightly virions of the Danish race' 
seem to open, for the first Ume, into the regions 
of the imaginative and the picturesque. 

The poem to the Lord Chancelldf approaches 
more closely to the metaphysical style of Cow- 
ley and his contemporaries, than any other of 
Dryden's compositions. Scott ingeniounly con- 
jectures that Drydcn professedly wrote after the 
manner of those poets with whose woi-ks the 
Chancellor had formerly been acquainted ; in 
fact, that he strove to please, by bringing sgain 
before the eyes of the aged statesman that glit- 
ter of sentiment which had delighted him in bis 
youth.| Johnson says Dryden never after strote 

* There is an animation of lanmageand an ener« 
gy of style, it is said, in this poem, yet mixed ap 
with the conceits of Ms precedinir productions. 
The following couplet rouM not be eftslly surpassed 
In the works of FIcrknoe axid Shndwetl : 

A Q,ueen near whoso chaste womb, ordaln'dhjr 

fate, 
The souls of kings unborn for bodies vair. 

' If, says Sir Walter Rrott, the souls of any nnboni 
monarch.^ waited for bodies frnm Queen Cntliarlne, 
they waited Ions In vain :' perhaps it was not her 
fault, for, as the same writer sensibly observes, 
'for a woman to hear rhlldren, it is nererrary that 
some one chould take the trouble of gelling them ' 
See State Poems, vol. lii. p. 14. 

♦ • To taste Mnefralcfrntr of the purer air,' is an 
aficcted and unncresKnry galUclsm. Dryden also 
uses velllard, paillani ; and, In Pal- and Arcite. 
' that conwions taiend,* fn>m the French ' Launde ;' 
he has ' Semlgres.* fbr affeftert contortions In the 
Story of Ads- In his Life of Vlijjil, he has • fierce 
•f the servires,' for proud of the services, ' fler des 
services,' &c. , but In revenpe, 'en revanche.' 
The ))oet who flourished in the scene Is damned In 
the RueUe, Ac. 

I The following flue couplet is In this poem 
Envy that does with misery reside, 
The Joy ajtd the revenge of niJn'il pride* 
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to bring on Ui« vnH fveh lUibboni and unmn- 
nageable thoughts. 

In all the poeiaa which Dryden had hithekto 
published, thero are marks of carelessness and 
innaccuracy in the t ersification, too frequent a 
repetition of the same rhymes, :and, aa T before 
observed, a most offensive and frequent recur- 
rence of the expletive * do ;* perhaps they derive 
their chief vahie from the proofs which they af^ 
ford of the alteration in poetic feeling that had 
commenced, and of a purer taste and manlier 
styie superseding the false wit and glittering 
conoeits that had charmed so long ; he was shak- 
ing oflT the incumbering earth, and * pawing to 
get free.' 

The metaphysical productions (to use the 
^common phrase) of Cowley and Donne, their 
wild unlicensed flights and strange inharmoni- 
oos lines, once so admired as to eclipse even 
Milton's fame, now found but few imitators.^ 
Waller, and especially Denham, had looked 
back on Fairfax and our elder poets with ad- 
vantage^ and had shown that a simpler and 
easier style, a more melodious and smoother 
system of verse might be attained without much 
difficulty. The light and sprightly manner of 
Suckling in his ballads and smaller poems was 
much admired. In Marvell tnie poetry might- 
bo found ; nor must some of Withers's earlier 
notes be forgotten, though lost too soon by him. 
rhey were full of the simplest melody, the 
iweotest music. It was {he gentle voice of his 
captivity, wild pastoral songs that beguiled bia 
imprisoned hours, and then were heard no more. 
Dryden had evidently looked with somewhat of 
admiration or alTection to the poetry of Dave- 
nant, and notwithstanding the rid icule of the wits, 
and with the confession uf much that is absurd, 
and more that is tedious, Gondibertf is the 

" Dryden calls ' Waller the father of our English 
IVttmbers,' he says, he mentions him for honour's 
ake ; and that he Is desirous on all occasions of 
laying hold on his memory : and thereby acknow- 
ledging to the world, that unless he had written, 
none of us could write.' See Pref. to Walsh's Dia- 
logue. Fenton says Waller spent the greatest part 
of a summer in eorreainf a poem, of ten Unte, 
those written in the Tasso of the I)utches8 of 
York; Denham and Waller, says Prior, Improved 
our verslfloition, and Dryden perfected it. 

1 1 am glad to support my humble opinion hy the 
great aathority of the author of Marmion ; Sir 
Walter Scott says, ' Gondlbert Incuned, when first 
published, more ridicule, and in latter times more 
neglect than its merits deserve : an Epic poem in 
slefiae stanzas must always be tedious, because 
no structure of verse Is more unfavourable to nar- 
rative, than that which almost peremptorily re- 
quires each sentence to be restricted, or protracted 
10 fear lines: but the liveliness of Davenant's ima^ 

euaUon has illuminated even the drearypath which 
» has chosen, and perhaps/»9]M»9m« afft)rd more 
tnetaneee ofvlforout conception and «wn felicity ' 
vTexprasslon, than tbeneglected Gondibort.'^Scotrs 



work of a man of powecfid intelloct, and fint 
genius ; it is full of &nciful images, ingenious 
reflections, and majestic senikoMits : Hobbea 
has praised its vigour and beauty of oxpreesion. 
Davenant indeed, in all his poetry, throws out 
gleams of loftier and brighter creations, pathetic 
touches, sweet pensive meditations, imaginative 
and visionary fimcies, and lines that run along 
the keen edge of curious thoughts, such as com* 
manded the attention of Dryden beyond any 
other poet of the age, and such as long after 
Pope was not loo proud to transplant into the 
most impassioned, and the most imaginative of 
all his productions. This early style of Dry- 
den, or Davenant, is chiefly &uity, because 
the. authors have not the courage, or inclination 
to reject an ingenious allusion, however remote, 
or a brilliant thought, however wiperfluous. 
Hence the surface <m their poetry glitters with 
similes,'* is crowded withleanwd analogies, 
and surrounded with unnecess vy tihisUutioos ; 
whatever is subtle, Ial)oured, and unusual, in 
forced into the subject. The interest -of the 
story is encumbered with imagery, and the 
progress of the narrative impeded by reflection. 
Davenant himself confesses, thai ' Poetical ex- 
cellence eonsists in the laborioui and lucky re- 
sultances of thought, having towards its excel- 
lency as well a happiness as care, and not only 
the luck and labour, but aleo the dexterity of 
thoQght, rounding the worid like a sun with 
imimaginable motion, and bringing swifUy 
home to- the memory universal surveys.' 

The restoration of the monarchy now opened 
the gates of the theatre, the latest echoes of 
whose walls had been called forth by Shirley's 
muse : and which the iwrrow prejudices, and 
dark religion of the Puritans, considered as one 
of the practices oflfensive to God, and not to be 
endured by a serious and godly people, Dry- 
den soon availed himself of this new channel to 
profit and fame. < The first play (he says) I 
undertook, was the Duke of Guise, as the faix^ 
est way which the act of indemnity had then 
left us of setting forth the rise of the late rebel- 
lion, and of exposing the villanies of it upon the 
stage, to precaution posterity against the like 
errors.' His friends, however, considered his 
first essay as not wrought with suflScient art to 
ensure success, and it was in consequence laid 
aside for some years. 

Dryden's first attempt at dramatic poetry, or 

Diyden, voL lit p. 07; and Life of Dryden, voL t. p. 

• Now here she must make a simile, whore's the 
necessity of Uut, Mr. Bayeat Because she's snr- 



lat is k general rule, you must evermake 
a simile when yoo ars surprised, 'tU antM way tff 
wUinf. Re]ieaisal,acti.sc.«. 
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rath^ his first pl%y that wmi exhibilaj, ^f«8 dMr 
' Wild Gallant.' It wa« probably produced on 
the sta^ the 6th February,* 166S-». The 
want of soeoess was, perhaps, compensated by 
ihe favourable influence of the celebrated Goon(- 
essof Castlemaine, afterwards the Dutchess of 
CloTehiod.f More than once, Charles com- 
manded it to be performed before him; it was 
more distinguiihed for the smartness of its re- 
partee than for the skilfulness of the plot, and 
its ' prize fights of wit' have been ridiculed in 
the Rehearsal. t There is in the Wild Gallant- 
aetrange improbabiUiy of incident, and a bus- 
tlinfr intri^e taken from the Spanish drama* 
The character of Isabella is immodest and 
loose. The absurdity of the ^ross deceit at- 
tempted to be passed on Lord Nonsuch prob^ 
bly turned the fate of the play. Seven years 
afterwards, when it was corrected and rrvisH, 
that this part was not omitted nor remodelled 
is Buirprising. Constance's marriage, under 
the character of Fortune, has been properly 
reprehended as unnatural and j^rotesqne. The 
second prolofue is very indecent, and the loose- 
ness of the dudoipte oflensive ; but this is a fault 
pervading most of Dryden's plays. It has been 
vainly attempted to turn the blame from the 
poet to the audience, though it has been urged" 
by his critics and by himself^* that those who 
live to please, must please to live.' I wish that 
so heavy a charge had met with a better ex- 
culpation. 

Having failed in his first attempts at comedy, 
which he discovered ' was the most difficult 
part of dramatic poetry,' Dryden's next per- 
formance was a tragi-comedy, called the Rival' 
Ladies,! which was publicly exhibited in the 

*0n the iSthHovemlier, iftl, Dryden wtfs elected 
a fellow of;jie Royal Socloty, which is supposed 
to show his early reputation for knowledge. Cow- 
ley and Denham were also admitted Into it. See 
Birches Hist, of the R. Society. 1. iss, 187. 

t Dryden addressed some sprightly and gallant 
verses lo her on her encouraeinf! this play. Scott's 
ad. vol. x1. p. 18. He compares herlnflucnre to the 
virtue of Cato, ' But you have done what Cato could 
not do,' which is rery true ; for she slept with 
Charles n. the very first night he arrived in London, 
nalhless, our poet says, 

Your power you never nse. but for defence 
To guard your own, or others iimoeence. 

I In the scene betwixt Prince Prettyman and Tom 
Thimble Bibber, being the orlelnal of the latter per- 
sonage. Some part of the character of ' Trice,* is 
imitated from that of Carlo, in Jonson's ' Every 
Man out of his Humour/ 

I Thto play was with propriety dedicated to the 
Barl of Orrery, himself the first writer of rhjTning 
plays after the Restoration. Th« flatness and insi- 
pidity of his lamraag e is ridiculed in Timon. a Batjnr. 
BiKklngbam's Works, i. p 163. 



winter of 1068. The rmgie scenes of the play 
are written iii rhyme,'^while the lighter are form- 
ed to to blank verse. Dryden has earnestly 
defended his practice with arguments, rather 
ingeniaus than convincing ; for, if admitted, 
they would censure or condemn not only some 
of the finest passages in our * old Cothumal 
scenes,' but the system on which their poetry 
was founded, and the end which it aspired to, 
attain ; but in truth, our heroic verse in rhyme 
is most adverse to the exhibition of dratoatie 
passion, or powerful and changing emotion- It 
leads the poet into long unbroken declamation, 
and totally precludes the abrupt transitions 
and bold rapid movements, by which true and 
strong feeling is declared. Nothing is left for 
the genius of the actor, in took, in gesture, in 
the eloquence of silence to supply ; or for the 
imagination of the audience to assist ; nothing to 
strike on the chords of associatimi in our mind ; 
nothing imperfect and halfdrawn that calls upon 
the fancy to fill up the unfinished picture, and 
gives it a share in the creations of the poet. 
Here surely lies much of the fascination of 
poetry. At the first breath heard firon the en- 
chanted horn, when touched by the Kps of ge- 
nius, all becomes inspiration and illusion ; the 
scenes and shadows of ordinary lifo disappear ; 
a light not borrowed of tha earth glitters over 

His sense so little find, that bF one line 
You may the other eaall>- divine ; 
— ' And which is worse, if any worse canl>e, 
He never said one wort of it to me.'— 
There's loscious poetiTt you'd swear *t was pmss 
So little on the tense the rhymes Impose. 
In Mustapha, p. los, Solyman says, 

(Set) Forgive her, Heaven i—he r a t ake mr 
handkercher. Dispatch !— why do you pause f— 
(Kar)— Forgive hor, Sir. 

'The play of the Black Prince was spoken by the 
tin onehafi 



Half wit cries up my Lort of Orrery. 
Ah ! how weU Mnstapha and Zange 



Instapha and Zanger die ; 



genius of England, holding a trident 

and a npord in the olfur. Lines similar to the follow* 
ing often occur i 

You know, when to the wars of France I went, 
I made a friendship with the Duke of Kent 
Hered says lo Solimus, 

This storm which thou hast rals'd.dost thou not 

dread? 
Look on me— look— have I not tared thee dead f 
Tamar. Permit me flnt, Madam, to dress yoar 

wound. 
Queen. It is a scratch, and is already bound. 

In this moving msnner the noble author goof 
through a folio volume, and receives the highest 
commendations from Mr. N. Tate. In his Comedy 
of Mr. Anthony, there was a duel between Mr- 
Nokes and Mr. Angel ; one came armed with h 
Uundtrbuse, and the other with a bow and arrowe. 

* The dedication to Lord Orrery is composed in a 
strain of laboured and ingenious flattery; there ars 
two mistakes In It, one relating to Gorljoduc, the 
other, that Shakspeare invented blank verwe. Be 
praises Waller. Denliom, and Pavenant, and defends 
rhyming tens. 
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Ih« new oreation ; ersry power of nature itaru 
frofn its repoMi and the feelings of the mind 
waken from their slumber, to hasten into the 
magic circle in which they are invoked. The 
key that opens the paradise of poetic creation 
is placed in oar hands : language itself changes 
its ordinary form, and kindles into impassioned 
eloquence, and then showered from the urn of 
phantasy appear 
The thoughts that breathe, and words that bum. 

In these plays rhyme was not simply an ad- 
ditional ornament, that, like fringe upon a gar- 
ment, might be ramoved without injury ; it did 
not constitute me Jbly a casual part ofthe Tehicle 
a which the sentiments were conveyed, hut it 
was intimately ooonected with the structure of 
the drama, for it removed the dramatic imita^ 
tion farther from nature, and thus rendered the 
extravagant sentiments and improbable inci- 
dents less offensive ; like s harmonious glazing 
to a picture, it served to keep all the poetic 
colours in tone. With the disuse of rhyme, 
an alteration took place in the other consti- 
tuenta of the draina, in the sentimento, the 
figures, the language, the incidents, and the 
general principle. I am not aware that Dry* 
den, and the other poets of the heroic school, 
availed themselves of the power which they 
possessed of breaking up their verse into irre- 
gular pauses, thus giving a greater variety to 
Its intonation, and a bolder and less rocmotonoua 
character. This has been adopted with sue- 
esss by the actors on the French stage, where 
the verse with difficulty admits it, iad when 
such an alteritioa in the manner of delivery 
was not anticipated or provided for by the 
author.*. 

In this play is to be found the bustle, the in- 
trigue, and the disguise of the Spanish plot. 
The scene between Hiffpolyto sjid Amelia 
(act iv. ic. 9L) iskidicrotts and absurd. Per- 
plexities arise without any reasonable cause; 
and difficulties are solved without any.proba- 
bllity of circumstances. The plot is concluded, 
not by a skilful combination of events gradually 
closing and conducting to the developmenti but ' 
by an unnatural transfer of aTection in the hero- 
ines ofthe drama, suddenly huddled up in the 
concluding scene. The jealousies and partiali- 
ties oflove at once subside; which had been sus- 
tained under perplexity of adventure, artifice of 
disguise, mid variety of situation. Dryden has 
taken advantage of every form of ornament and 
«very vehicle of expression which our language 

* Gibber mentions thatSanronl, the actor, used 
Is throw theendcnoe on diflferent parts of the line. 
In orler to avoid surreltlof the audience hy a con- 
^ il recumnee of rhyme. Scott's Life. p< H. 



could afford ; for the play is composed of proM, 
blank verse, the rhyming heroic couplet, and 
the quatrain. 

He now assisted his friend Sir Robert 
Howard,* in the Indian ^ueen. What pro- 
portion ofthe play was written by Dryden can- 
not be ascertained with exactness ; but as the 
versification is superior to that of Sir Robert^ 
other dramas, it is probable that Dryden 
heightened and improved whatever was most 
weak and defective by touches of his vigorous 
and flowing style. He is accused of copying 
his Almanxor from the character of Montezu- 
ma. This play was acted with great applause, 
and Evelyn has mentioned (hat the scenes were 
the richest ever seen in England, or perhaps on 
any public stage. 

Afler the Restoration, the theatres were lim- 
ited to two in number. One was phiced under 
the direction of Sir W. Davenaat, and oallad 
the Duke's theatre . BeUertoo and other actors 
of much merit belonged to it : at the head ofthe 
other was placed KiUigrew 3 hb perfbrmem con- 
stituted the king's company, and with this la^ 
ter theatre Dryden was psrticularly connected. 

Sir R. Howard's play sugjirested to our Poet 
the subject of his next,' * The Indian Emperor ,f 
which, though not printed till October, 1667, 
had probably been acted rarly in the winter of 
1664. There was not much connexion be- 
tween the plot of this play, and that of his pre- 
decessor. All, it is said, that Dryden bonrowad 
were three ghosts, the sole sad survivors, it 
such they can be called, ofthe persoma drama- 
tis of thelndiari Clueen, with the exception of 
Montezuma. This play was dedicated to bis 
earliest patroness, Anne, Dutchess of Ma»- 
mouth : its own merits, assisted by her influenea, 
ensured its success, and placed Dryden with- 
out a rival on the throne of dramatic fame. 

* Dryden has prefixed some lines to a voluihe of 
Sir R. Howard's Poetry ; they havebni little refer- 
ence to the subject to which they are addressed, 
and a person would in vain search the poems of the 
author to discover suflScient materials fbr so splendid 
a eulogy. The observatiotis which Dnrden makes 
on the Achillea of Statlus, and ofthe additional beau- 
ties conferred by the translator, show either that he 
was Ignorant of the poem (one ofthe most beauti- 
ful and ele^nt fragments of antlqiultT, with golden 
lights from Virgil's brighter day still hangtng on 
it,) or that in his anxiety to praise, he was careless 
of the troth. Few poems are more spirited and in- 
teresting than the original: none more utterly 
worthless than the translation. 

f To the second edition of the Indian Emperor 
In I6«8» was prefixed Dryden's Defenceof an ratssr 
on DramMio Poetry. It was directed against the 
remarks which Sir R. Howard prefixed to his Duke 
of Lema. Scott says it is worthy of pieservatlnn. 
as it would l>e difficult to point out deeper contempt 
and irony eouched under language so temperate 
eokl, and outwaidly mapeelM. 
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Sir W. Soott has remarked^ the charm of the 
poetry and the ingeouity of the dialogue ;* but 
the praise cannot be extended to any skilfulness 
of design, or variety of character. The Indian* 
and Spaniards lu'e all indiiicriminately cast in 
the same heroic model.* A succession of 
scenes carries on the plot without unfolding it, 
and the voluntary death of many of the charac- 
ters terminates without interest, what the in- 
genuity of the poet should have conducted to ja 
more skilful issue. Love misplaced, and aflec* 
tions entangled in an unfortunate choice, pro- 
Tide an intricacy of situation that gives room 
fiir the invention of the poet ; but no attempt 
is made to move our affections, which the sub- 
*eoC would so easily admit, nor is advantage 
taken of the striking contrast which the different 
characters and countries would so easily have 
afforded. The metaphysical reasoning between 
. the priest and Montezuma, while the latter was 
on the rack, shows how on Dryden*s system, 
ingenuity of thought and well expressed argu- 
meht was to compensate for the violation of all 
ptobabitity, and to excuse an infringement eveb 
on the laws of nature .f 

* Sir W. Scott jaatly says, that he has lictle 
doubc but that the heroic iraffedies were the lej^i. 
ttmate offspring of the French mmances of Scu- 
deri and Cfalprenede. The absolute dominion of 
Loulii XIV. extended over the field of poetry and 
literatare, as well as that of arms; nothrfig or 
passion, of emotion^ of nature was allowed to 5e 
exhibited, lest it should break through the reel- 
ings of the autlience, and impair the dignity of 
the monarch, whose system k was that he was 
the sole and single object of attraction. Every 
thing was to be formed on an ideal and rigantlc 
scale, every eentlment was to be lofty and strlk- 
Ing ; the valour of the hero resistless, and the 
beauty of the heroine unrivalled. Thus Louis 
lived, and ruled a world of his own creation. 
This our stage adopted, and Charles approved. 
Bee some sensible observations on this subiect by 
a clever entertaining writer, Mnns. De Mayer, 
In the Preface to his Oenevi^ve de Cornouaillea, 
1764, p. xvli. zxi. * SI leurs personna^es 6toient 
des giants, c'est que Louis XIV. avoit lnoprim6 
un ifrand caractfere k son sifecle. Louis XIV. 
que Fred6rk: a nomm6 le grand magicien, par- 
ccque il a p6tri lea t6tes de ses sujeis, n'aimoii 
que ce qui piortoit Temprunte de la grandeur, be 
—Lea h6ro8 Orecs et Romains avolent lea deux 
queues, P^charpe et les grands canons Oron- 
4ate et Palamftde naissolent, mnuruient k Ver- 
saillns, et se promenoiem sor leurs destriers de 
St Oermains a Marly. Ce ridicule disparut sur 
la fin du rftgne de Louis XIV.* ke. In Charles 
the Second's reign the * Maid's Tragedy* was 
prohibited, because it turns on the seduction of 
Evadne bv a licentious king. See Clbber's Apo- 
loffv, p. 199. Waller wrote a fifth act, with a 
different and less displeasing termination. 

* Some passages are extiavagantly absurd, as 

* As if our old world modestly vidthdrew, 
And here in private had brought forth a n«w.' 

And. 



In Shakspeare and in the tragedies of tfaa 
elder dramatists, the difficulties arise from the 
progress of unrestrained passions, and the in- 
dulgence of criminal desires, involvii^g the pos- 
sessors in the fatal consequences of guilt, and 
burying them under the ruins of the unhalk>wed 
structure which they reared. Thus Othello 
perishes through jealousy, iVfacbeth by ambir 
tion, Richard by perfidy and cruelty, and An- 
thony the indolent, the voluptuous, and the brave, 
was dishonoured and dethroned by her, whose 
smile could melt the sternest bosoms into love, 
and at whose fedt of beanty the rival sceptres 
of the earth were laid. 

In Dryden, such is the difference in the stnio- 
ture of his dramas, the characters are, from the 
outset, surroimded with elaborate contrivances 
of perplexity. Afi*ections are dissiembled, per- 
verted, or misplaced ; the calls of duty and the 
feelings of desire are placed in opposition to 
each other ; the difficulties do not grow oat of 
the progress of the plot, or arise from the natu- 
ral development of individual character and 
the conflict or combinations of the varied 
passions and affections, but are gratuitously 
formed; and, at length, when ingenuity has been 
exhausted, and the arts of evasion baffled by 
the stubbornness of the materials, a conclusion 
is obtained by an unnatural and rapid removal 
of part of the character^ or by an unexpected 
and unaccountable alteration of their senti- 
ments. 

In consequence of the plague, which broke 
out with such alarming violence this year, and 
the terrific conflagration on the following, which 
laid the most populous and wealthy part of Lon- 
don in ashes, no plays were allowed to be exhi- 
bited. The prohibition extended from May 
1665 to Christmi^s 1666. During this interval 
Dryden is supposed, with circumstances, says 
Johnson, aiccording to the satire imputed to 
Lord Somers, not honourable to either party, to 
have married the Lady Elizabeth Howard,* 

' I klll'd a double man ; the one half lay 
. Uiwn the ground, the other ran away.' 
The former couplet Is quoted In Timon, a Satire, in 
Uie Duke of Buckingham's Works, p. 164. 

* who but he durst presume 

To make th' old world a new withdrawing rcom, 
When of another world she's brought to bed, 
What a brave midwife is a laureat's bead.' 

* She is ealled the laAy EUabeth. See Wilson's 
Life of Congreve ptutim, and Malone's Life of Dry* 
den, p. 395. I am not at all anxious to promote 
quarrels between man and wife ; or to disturh the 
virtuous repose of the Lady Elzabeth ; but I must 
sajp, that I have stumbled on a very atvktfford Utttf 
from her, unnoticed by her blofnaphers, and which, 
considering the noted gallantry of the person to 
whom it vras addressed, wants, my dear Lady Elay, 
■oma little explanation on your part 
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and to havo reiiM in the house of hie &tbei^ 
i»4ftw, the Earl of Berkshire, at Chariion in 
Wiltshire. Hi? leisure was aroused in writing 
his Essaf on Dramatic Poetry, which he dedi- 
cated to Lord Buckhurst, and published in 
the year 1667. 

Dryden's marriage either interrupted, or ter- 
minated sonde intrigues into which his connex- 
ion with the stage, his youth and attractiyo ap- 
pearance perhaps contributed to draw him., and 
which the gallantry of the age permitted without 
a frown. An amour with a beautiful actress, 
Madame Reeve, ended by the lady retiring from 
the sta^e to the seclusion of a cloister. There 
is an allusion too, I am afraid, to something like 
an intrigue* in another qairter ; for the authors 
of the Rehearsal would let no weakness of our 
poet escape. The blessings of fame and great- 
ness must be attended with their shadows and 
inconveniences ; thus we are made acquainted 
with the disfigured person of Davenant, the li- 
belled reputation of Dryden, and the pictured 
diape of Pope. Our poet, however, received 
no lasting injury from the imputation of weak- 

*MTLORD, ItSBi 

'I received yours, though not without great trou- 
ble, Irat am not ruilty of any thine; you lay to my 
charge, nor wlli 1 ever alter trom the expresslnnii I 
Ibrmerly ma<le. Therefore 1 hope you will not be 
so unjust M to believe all that the world says of me, 
but rather credit my protestation ' of never having 
named you to my friends, beinf tUwaijttanfuU of 
that for mifvwn •alee at well a* vaurtt and there- 
fore let it not be in the power of any, nor of your 
own inctUtatioHt to make me less. 

Your very Humble Servant. 
P. S. If you will meet me tniheOid Exchange, 
about six o'clock, I will justify myselfe.' 

The above is a letter from the Lady Elisabeth 
Howaid, daughter to the Earl of Berkshire, to Phi* 
IlPb second Carl of Chesteifleld. See his Letters, p. 
ts ; at p. 113 of the same work there is a letter 
without the address tmm Lord Chesterfield, which 
the editor tl^inks vras to the same virtuous Lady 
Elizabeth: but I doubt the correctneis of this con- 
jBCture, the most open and seve^ atta^ on her Is 
la the Bute Poems ! 
' At all religions to the last from first, 
^ou still hast rali'd, and then espoused the worst. 
In this thy wisdom such as 'twas before, 
T abuse all woman klad--then wed a whore.* 
In sooae versss ftom Melbourne, addressed to 
Tonson in isto, on the publication of Amphytryo, 
he says, apostrophizing Dryden, 
' Ilanff*t— give the fop ungrateful world its will. 
He (ShadweU) wean the laurel— thou desenredst 

ItstUL 
Still smooth as when adnrn'd with youthful pride, 
For thy dear sake the blushing virgins died. 
Vhen the kind gods of wit and love combin'd, 
And with large gifts thy yielding soul refin'd.* 
In the key to the Rehearsal, Bayes says, * I writ that 
part only for her. you know she is my mlstrsss.'^ 
note. The part of Amaryllis was acted by Mrs. Atm 
Metm, who at that time waa keptbv Mr. Bapat. An 
anmymous writer mentions his ' having eat tans 
with Dryden and Madbm XsMslnthe Molbeny Qar- 
Isn.' Hee Qent. Mag. I7IS, p. M 



nessesin i*hich most shared ; and the reputatim 
of conquests which perhaps all envied. His 
latest biographer says of him at this time, ' that 
his manners wore amiable, his reputation high, 
and his moral character unexceptionable.' 

The alliance between a dependent poet, and 
the daughter of an earl was too unequal, to hold 
out much reasonable prospect of happiness,^ 
after the first bloom of affection and desire had 
passed away. The lady was violent and caprv* 
cious in temper, and weak in understanding, 
she brought but Utile fortune to compensate (or 
her deficiencies in the qualities expected in a 
wife. Dislike was aggravated by poverty. 
She did not share in the general admiration of 
her hu«band*s genius, nor lighten the toils by 
whidi it was supported. She seems to have 
possessed neither sweetness of disposition, ge- 
nerosity of muid, nor attraction of person. A 
man of genius, of all others, oan hope for hap- 
piness only when united to a woman of sense. 
What can be expected from narrowness of un- 
derstanding, prejudice of views, and sullenness 
of temper, but conflicts, alienation, and misery ? 
Dryden never k)8t an opportunity of venting 
such bitter sarcasms against the matrimoniai 
state, ds too plainly bore evidence to his domes- 
tic misery. Indeed he never wanted a subject 
for satire, when marriage was to be derided, or 
the clergyf ridiculed. 

The great object of Dryden's essay, menr 
tionedubove, was * to vindicate the honour cl 
the English poets from the censure of those 
who unjustly preferred the French before the^,' 
— ^the admiration of Jonson's talents among 
Di*yden*s contemporaries had eclipsed, or lower- 
ed disadvantageoiisly the greater genius oi 
Shakspeare. Dryden felt the error of the da- 
cision, and he developed the merits, and exhi- 
bited the excellences of Shakspeare's genius 
in so masterly a manner as to call forth the 
highest encomiums from Dr. Johnson, at the 
time he was directing his attention to the same 

' t dont quite understand the allusion in the pam 
phlet, the reason of Mr. Bayes changing his leiiglon 
Second Part, KM, p. 11. * You poeis ought to be ez« 
cused for being witty now and then upon those who 
are got Into the oeo/ of matrimony ; for efther ymi 
are plagued with an odd son ot LatUudknartm 
creatures ac home, (which they say is your own 
misfortune, Mr. Bayes, as well as Mr. ShadweU's,) 
and then you have all the reason in the world to 
vent your Indigxuttlon upon that settlement called a 
wife, or else you are humbly content to pick a little 
natural philosophy out of 8<«ie Fleet-street stroll- 
er • Ac. 

* See Warton*8 Hist. Engl. Poetry, L p. 8SB, where 
his alteration of Chaucer's tanages is noticed to gxa. 
tlfy his spleen against the church. I possess a 
poemUi quarto, ctuled ' Whip for the Fool's BaclL 
-^- styles Bonourable Marriage a Cuised Confine- 
t, in his proftuie ffoem of Abudom and Achl' 
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•ubjact It win not be ewy to find (he nys) 
in all the opulence of otir langu&ge, a treatise 
so artfully variegated with successive represen- 
tations of opposite prolmbilities, so enlivened 
with imagery, so brightened with iUustratiuns. 
His portraits of the English dramatists are 
wrought with great spirit and diligence. The 
account of Shakspeare may stand as a perpe* 
tnal model of encomiastic criticism; exact 
without minuteness, and lofly without ezagje- 
ration. The praise lavished by Longinusi on 
the attestation of the heroes of Marathon, by 
Demosthenes, fades away before it. In a few 
?ines is exhibited a character, so extensive in its 
comprehension, and so curious in its limitations, 
that nothing can be added, diminished, or re- 
ferred, nor can the editors and admirers of 
Shakspeare, in all their emulation nf reverence, 
boast of much more tlian of having diffused and 
paraphrased the epitome of excelleoce ; of hav- 
ing dianged Dryden*s gold for baser metal, of 
lower value, though of greater bulk. 

The essay is written in the form of a dia^ 
k>gue, the persons of the speakers are concealed 
under fictitious names, but it has been ascer- 
tained that through the disguise assumed, the 
real characters of Lord Buckhurst, Sir G. Sid- 
ly. Sir Robert Howard, and Dryden himself 
appear. The subject of the dialogue is first, 
the improved system of versification, a compa- 
rison of the aricient and classic models with the 
more irregular system of the French and English 
drama ; the most interesting parts of the whole' 
is that in which the respective merits of Shak- 
speare and Jonson are* examined . It ends with 
a discussion on the advantages of rhyme in dra- 
matic oompositioflT, in which Dryden takes the 
affirmative part, against the opinions of Sir 
Robert Howard. The manner in which this 
last argument is handled occasioned a discus- 
sion between Dryden and his brother-in-law.* 
Sir Robert answered him in the preface to the 
Duke of Lema ; Dryden retorted in the defence 
of dramatic poetry, which he prefixed to the 
second edition of the Indian Emperor. That 
sensible men and brothers should be at enmity 
with each other for years, on a disputed point 
of criticism, shows that the imputation of irrita- 
bility thrown out against the )X>etic tribe was 
not asserted without reason ; many years after 

* The whole disimte arranges Itself thus : 

1. Dryden hi dedication to Lord Orrer7i defended 
drsnutlc rhyme. 

a. Sir R. Howaiti In Pref. to his plays, censured 
the opinion. 

$. Dryden In Dial, on Dram. Poetry vUldieatsd 

itself. 



4. Sir R. Howard In the Pref, to the Dnke of Ler- 



«. Dryden in Pref. to Ind. Emperor fspUed. 



when the pubjecC was forgotten, and so eoav 
plete a reconciliation had tinea place, that Dry* 
den borrowed money from his okl enemy, the 
defence was cancelled, and an original edition 
of it is said now to be extremely rare. 

In 1667, the Annus Mirabilis was published, 
and the Maiden Queen was acted in the winter 
of 1666w Charles was not only the patron of 
tliis play, but even suggested the plot, and rev- 
cued it from the severity of its enemiee. 

With regard to the < Anous* Mirabilis, 
Scott agrees with Dr. Aikin in confessing the 
disadvantages of the four line stanzaf in which 
this poem is written, firom the necessity of com- 
prising the thought within the limits of the 
stanza. I hardly acknowledge the force of this 
objection, for it woukl apply to the versification 
of Pope which seldom runs beyond the narrow 
boundary of the couplet ; nor do I see why the 
Poet might not if he pleased advance on a bold- 
er wmg, and extend without impediment the 
sense beyond tlie limits of the quatrain: if I 
rightly recollect, it is in this manner, that Mr. 
Roscoe has translated the Gh-eek poem of Mu- 
surus, and Gray printed his Elegy in continuous 
stanzas. The use of the stanza itself no doubt 
Dryden adopted from Davenant, who himself 
probably derived it from Sir John Davis^s immoiw 
tality of the Soul— for its introduction into our 
poetry we are indebted, I believe, to Surrey. 

Scott says that Dryden seUom suffers his 
poem to Istiguish, every stanza presents some 
strong thought or vivid description, but that the 
structure of the verse has laul him under the 
odd and unpleasing necessity of filling up his 
stanza, by coupling a simile, or a moral ex- 
pressed in the two last lines along with the fact 
which had been expressed in the first. The 
plan of this poem is very inartificial, and the 
unison of two distinct events, the naval fight and 
the fire of London,^is unskijfuUy adopted. Its 
defects resemble those of the former. There 
are lofty allusions connected with mean and 
mi&ute descriptions more adapted to a gazette 
than a poem. The sense alternately swells in« 
to the bombastic, or descends to the low, and 
wanders into false allusions, and unnatural con- 
ceits. There is an exaggeration in the colour^ 
ing, and an extravagance in the language, a 
want of keeping or harmony of style and ima((e- 
ry — elegant similes, and noble sentiments being 

* The title of Annus Mirabilis, did not ori^ate 
with Dryden, a prose tract, so entitled, belnir pub- 
lisheil In 1*63, see Malone's Pr. works of Dryden, 
vol. Ui. p. 3St. 

V Rynier, In his preface to Rapln's Reflections 
on Aristotle's poetr>-, hod found fault with the qam' 
timin { and Davenant defended it In his pref. to Gott* 
dibert. The Earl of Sterline had used it in his fou 
Monarchic Tmi:edios 
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oiiitod loth* low and teehoioal langoafa of the 
kger. AfttranallusioQ to die bees, drawn firom 
Ifae Mnaid very poetically expressed, the follow* 
ing stanza oecwrs. 

CXLfX. 

Oar careful Monarch stands in person bjr, 
His new cast caanons* fineness to explore; 

The strencth of bigr-wm'd powder loyes to try, 
And baU and eartridfe sorU for eyerx bore. 

r CXLVIIL 

Some the irsU'd ropes with dawbjr marline bind, 
Or searcloth masts with strons tarpawllng coats ; 

TDtry new shrouds, one mounts into the wind. 
And one below their ease or stiffness notes.- 

The Maiden Clueen, the phiy which I before 
mentioned to have been acted in 1666, is said 
by Langbaine to be founded on some adTenturea 
in the grand Cyrus, and Ibrahim, the illustrious 
baahaw ; indeed, Dryden admits that the foan- 
dation of his plot was taken from the former. 
The character of the queen includes all that is 
interesting or excellent in the plot ; the strug- 
gles of imrequitad passion, and the final triumph 
ef honour and duty, are finely painted, while the 
catastrophe is so skilfully delayed, that our in- . 
terest in the deeuion ie maintained till the 
bat. The character of Philocles is impaired 
by the vsciilations of his affection, in the latter 
■eenes ; but the indecision of his judgment, and 
his atroggle between virtue and love, lead lo 
one of those situation* of difficulty which, as I 
have previously observed, formed the delist of 
die artificial drama. Lysistratua is drawn 
witboat any bold or prominent features th^ can 
ancfaain attention; « separate vein of comicf 
dialogue, belonging to* an underplot, runs 
through Um play, which the author, in the last 

• That monstrous verse, says Scott, in which the 
extinction of the fire is described, cannot be too 
often quoted, both to expose the meanness of the 
lOMge and the r4)nAislon of the metaphor. The 
games of London are first, a tallow-candle, second* 
ly, hawks, which, while pouncing on their qoany, 
am hooded with an extinguisher. 

A hollow crystal psrramld he takes. 

In firmamenlal waters dipt above ; 
Of it a broad extinguisher he makes. 

And hoods the flames, tltat to their quarry drevi^ 

* 'The comic part of the play contains mock of 
what was thought wit, in the reign of Chaitos > for 
marrtase is railed againsi, and a male and female 
mkejofn in extolling the pleasures of a sincle life, 
even while the usoceof the theatre compels them 
to put on the matrimonial chain. It is surprising 
that no venturous authoK, in that gay age, conclud* 
ed by making such a couple happy in their own 
way. The novelty of siKh a catastrophe would have 
msured lu success, and, unlike the termination of 
the lives of Celadon and Florlmel, it would have 
been strictly in character.* See Scott's Dryden, 
faLU.p.m 



scene, has attempted to mute with the Ibnnert 
by miking Celadon assist Philocles ; but there 
is no real unity in the fable. It was necessary, 
I suppose, to enliven the grave and pathetic 
part of the plot with descriptions of a gay airy 
libertine and a clever sel£«onfident girl, under 
the characters of a courtier ,and maid of honour. 
The ignorance of Philocles of the queen's at- . 
tacfament is perhaps out of nature ; but it must 
be viewed with regard to the artificial system 
on which these plays are founded. Dryden 
has observed, that the good taikte of Charles diiK 
covered a blemish in the last scene, which, in- 
deed, arose, from what I observed before, an 
attempt, too late, to bring the two actions to- 
gether, when they had previously no linka ot 
connexion. Dryden, I believe, was well ac- 
quainted with the Spanish drama, and he bor- 
rowed from it its unnatural pomp of language, 
Uaunpleasmg intricacy of incident, and the in- 
artificial and improbsble extrication of the 
story. 

Confident in the resources of his genius, and 
having successfully tried his dramatic powers, 
Dryden now entered into an agreement with 
the King's Theatre,'^ to supply it with three 
phtys in a year, foe one share and a quarter oot 
of twelve shares and three quarters, into which 
the theatrical stock was divided, and which 
produced him better than three or four hundred 
a year, tlie total profits of the theatre being 
about four thonsand pounds per annum. 

An ai^thor, who could enter into such an en- 
gagement, must, undoubtedly, .have great reli- 
ance on the fertility of his inventionf and the 
copioqsnesB of his resources ; but constant pran» 
tice quickens the power of the intellect, awac 
kens the slumbering associations of the fancy, 
gives to the taste and judgment an instantan^ 
ous selection, and to the hand a surprising faci* 
lity of execution. Dryden bad thought much 
on the subjects of the drama, had treasured up 
materials, at least in his imagination, if not as- 
sorted them in books. Shakspease is suppos- 

* The writera for the Dake*s House were, Etbe< 
redfS, Lord Orrery, Otway. Shadwell, Ravenscroft, 
Crowne. Settle, Bchn, Tate ."^ for the King's, Dry- 
den, Sir Robert Howard, Wycherley, Durfey, James 
Howard, Lacy, Dnffet, and Lee, to the year 1671. 
Edwam Howard, Sidley, and Bankes, gave their 
plays sometimes to one theatre, sometimes to 
another. 

'Jacob says, * I tfaJnk, the single consideration o( 
Mr. Dryden havinr produced sis dramatic per- 
formaooes in one year is sufficient to atone for in- 
considerable thefts and trhlai irregularities. 
Lives, p. 89. But this ia a mistake, see Reed's nota 
in Johnson's Life of Dryden, p. 848. Langbaine's 
authority led Johnson into the same error. Dryden 
did not produce more than half the plays for which 
he contracted; see the Memorial to the Lord 
Chamberlain, by KllUgrew, Hart, ftc. Malone's 
Life, p. 78. 
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•d to haTo written two p ayi in «ach year, ibr 
several years, and in the compass often years 
the copious ajul vigorous invention of Fletcher 
enriched the theatre with more than thirty 
dramas. 

On the death of Sir W. Davenant, in 1668, 
tlie poetical laurel which he had worn for thirty 
years, and which had descended to him at the 
death of Jonson, was now given to our author, 
after an interval of two years. The office of 
historiographeMt>yal was attached to it, which 
had become vacant by Howell's death : the sa- 
lary was two hundred a year ; the buU of Canary 
was not withheld, and the patent bore retro- 
spect to the lime when the office was vacated. 
The grant was honourably and elegantly bo- 
stowed .^ * To John Drydon, Master of Arts, 
in consideration of his many acceptable servi- 
ces theretofore done to his majesty, and from an 
observation of his learning and eminent abilities, 
and his grvat skill, and elegant style, both in 
verse and prose.* 

Between the reopening of the theatres, in 
the beginning of 1667, aikl the middle of 1670, 
Dryden produced five original plays, and two 
in which he was assisted. 

The Maiden Queen, which I have already 
noticed, was, without doubt, acted ui 1666, 
and entered in the Stationers' register in 1667. 

The Tetapeat was acted in 1667, as appears 
from the epilogue, though not printed till 1669. 

Sir W. Scott has justly expressed his sense 
of the injury which the Tempest has received in 
passing from the pure, the beautifid, and imagi- 
native creations of Shakspeare, to the gross and 
tasteless alterations of Diyden and Davenant rf 
-86 has the delicacy of Raphael's Fam#sian gaU 
lery, and the bloom ofPsyche's beauty vanished 
beneath the cparser varnish of C . Marat. How 
foolish and ill placed is the duel between Fer^ 
dinand and Hippolyto ! how unseasonable and 
out of character the quarrel between the two 
sisters ! how low and coarse the allusion in the 
speech of Prospero to Dorinda,| and how 
puerile the conceit in the dialogue between 
Hippolyto and Dorinda !§ Not one additional 

« Bee Malone's Life of Dryden, p. 88. Pat. S3. Car. 
IL p. 6. n* 6. 

* Scott supposes that Dryden had probably little 
more share In the alteration of thts play than the 
oare of adapting it to the stajre. The prologue, he 
says, is one of the most masterly tributes ever paid 
at the shrtne of Shakspeare. 

S ' Prof. You must not trust them, child. No 
woman can come near them, but she feels a pain 
taW nine months,' Ac. 

f ' Dor. What Is the soulf Bip. A small blue 
thing that runs about within us. Dor. Then have I 
seen It In a firosty momlDie, run smoking from my 
BDOutli,' *c. Davenant died before the publication 
•f this place, and his memory is celebrated in the 



beauty has been inserted, not one ftlidtous bht 
improved ; but the profound skill and knowledge 
of nature, for which the original has been jostiy 
praised, has been lost sight of by theimproven, 
who have stripped the spiritual creation of 
Shakspeare of its sky-tinctured robes, and stifled 
the wild harmony of its notes in order that they 
might deck it in the artificial finery, and bestow 
on it the conventional manners of their grosser 
times, and their degraded theatre. 

Sir Martin Manill was originally a tran^ 
lation from the French, by the Duke of New- 
castle ; it was presented to Dryden, and by him 
adapted to the stage. None of our author's 
pieces was more succesf\il ; for it was acted 
thirty times at the theatre at Lincohi's Inn, 
and four times at court, in the course of two 
years ; and when the new theatre was opened 
in Dorset Gardens, in 1671, the ssme comedy 
drew considerable audiences for three nights : 
Nokes's acting in Maroll was a source of great 
attraction. This play is imitated from the 
French of Moli^re's L'Etourdi, which itself is 
an imitation of the Inawertito of Beltrami ; 
it was published in Dryden's name in 1667,* 
and all that is divertmg and clever in it belongs, 
it is supposed, rather to the poet than the peer. 
The success of the play would much depend, I 
think, on the cleverness of the actors, and the 
adaptation of their talents to the parts assigned 
them. Its defects seem to consist in the over- 
charged character of Sir Martin, which proba* 
bly was so s'jongly coloured for the purpose d 
• displaying Nokes's peculiar vein of droUeff. 
Moli^re^s character of Lelie is more thoughtless 
than foolish, more true to nature, and Wished 
with a delicate and finer hand ; the stupidity, 
in Dryden's comedy, has been exaggerated, and 
the htnnour of the play rendered more broad 
and coarse. The consequence of making Sir 
Martin despicable for his conceit and stupidity, 
prevented Mrs. Millicent's marrying him with- 
out shocking probability, yet her marriage with 
Warner is very inconsistent and unsatisfactory. 
This the greater skill and judgment of Molifere 
has avoided. The character of the ^miliar, 
intriguing valet, unknown to English customs, 
proves its foreign origin. L'Amant Indiscr^t 
of ^uinault has been used for that portion of 
the plot, which occasioned its being called the 
* Feigned Innocence,' and which 6[ course is 
not part of MoUftre's play. If the indecency 
could be expunged, an agreeable farce might now 

* Scott sajrs, It was performed by the Duke el 
York's servants, probably at the desire of the Duke 
of Newcastle, as Dryden was engaged to write fin 
the other house. It seems to have been acted IB 
1S67, and was published, but without the autbor'a 
name, in 1688. 
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Ob formed froni th« imteruls, no * would % tuc- 
eeasor to NokesV humour be sought in ▼ain. 

The Mock Astrologer was registered in No- 
▼emberi 1668. This play is founded on the 
Point Astrologue of the younger Comeille, 
which he imitated from the Astrologo Fingido 
of Calderon. The quarrolling scene between 
VNTildblood and Jacintha is copied from the scene 
in the Depit Amoreux of Moli^re !* Sir W. 
ScoU says, that the play is more lively than 
most of Dryden^s comediea; Wildblood and 
Jacinth are far more pleasant than their pnrto- 
typesi Celadon and Florimel, and the Spanish 
bustle of the plot is well calculated to fix the at- 
tention. The catastrophe, however, is too for- 
cibly induced, and the improbabilities in the last 
•cene are such as to require all the indulgence 
and good humour of the audience. To this play 
a very interesting prefacef on the merits of the 
older dramatists is attached : and the remarks 
on their respective excellencies are made with 
knowledge and judgment. 

The next play which the readiness and vigour 
of bis genius threw out, was Tyrannic Love, or 
the Royal Martyr. It was written in seven 
weeks, and the entry was made in the stationers' 
books, July, 1669.t 

This has been with justice considered as one 
of Dryden's characteristic plays, exhibiting the 
chief features of the heroic system. The per- 
sonages of the drama are placed in trying per- 
plexities of situation, and amid extraordinary 
combinaiioos (^ events ; while the movement 
of the passions, and the progressive action of the 
ftory, are superseded by declamation, or entan- 
gled in argument. - Sentiments are expressed in 
language bombastic and extravagant ;§ 

Projtclt ampullas ot sesqulpedalia verba. 

* Eveljrn mentions this ' play* a roolish plot, and 
rerjr profane ; it airected one to see how much the 
Stajce was degenemicil and polluted -by these licen- 
tious times. Memolvs, 19th June, i6(Sd. 

t In this preface Dryden has defended himself 
against the charge ofpia^larUm brought ai^inst 
him. On this point he quotes the words of Charles 
n., who had only desired, that they, who accused 
Diyden of iheft, would steal him such plays as Dry- 
den's. Lansbaine, it \% well known, is very severe 
on this head, again.^t our poet, but his bitterest accu- 
sations only come to this, th-il like all his predeces- 
sors he took his plotM from Novels, Romances. 
Chronicles, and Histories, as he could best And 
them, and (hat he was occasionally indebted to the 
foreicn stage. 

1 Malon>!}ins fixed the first actin? of this pl.\y to 
the end of ises, or bc^inninsr of 1869. It was print- 
ed m 1S70. and a reviaod edition came forth in 1972. 

f Maximin. In his dymj; moments says, 
Brtn:; me Porphyrlus and m>- Bmprcss dead, 
I would brave heaven, in my each hand a heaH. 



Ixwk to it, Gods! for you the wr^ressors are, 
Keep you your rain and sunshine in your skies, 
And ril kceo bank my flame and sacrMce. 



yet the vertification is melodioos, the language 
poetical, the thoughts ingenious, and flatnes tA 
purer and noUur feeling occasionally appear; 
the tender description, it has been remarked, 
given by Feliciil of her atta^mentto herdiil- 
dren in infancy, is exquisitely beautiful. 

In the autumn of 1669, and the spring of the 
next, Dryden produced the two parU of the 
Conquest of Granada,'*' though they were not 
published till 1672. The play was received 
with unbounded applaui<e, and raised the poet 
it is said to a higher point in public esteem, than 
he reached thirty years after by his translation 
of Virgil and his fables ; in fact the system it- 
self was a favourite with the public, arid he was 
a<^nowledged as its chief. With regard to the 
structure of this play, I shall observe, that the 
changes of fortune are too rapid and indecisive 
to be of interest. That the character and 
maichless prowess of Almanzor,t is so soon as* 
certained, th£t we feel assured that victory will 
pass from side to side with a constancy, which 
could only be commanded by an imnginary and 
invincible hero. * The character of Boabdelin is 
contemptible, that of Lyndaraxa pdious. The 
vacillati(»nsof Almanzor, between his ambition 
and his k>ve, are almost ludicrous ; while his 
extravagance of 4entiment,| and his prodigious 

Your tnule of heaven will soon be at a stand. 
And all your goods lie dead uiwn your hand. 

The dialogue of the spirits Is ridiculed In the Re- 
hearsal. 
^ On a couplet in this play, 

For as old Sellm was not moved by thee, 

• • Neither will 1 by Sellm's daughter be. 

the Duke of Buckingham presents the following 

lines, Poems, ii. p. 200. 

A py, a pudding, a pudding, a py, 
A py for me and (^ pudding for thee ; 
A puddln? for me and a py for thee, 
Ami a pudding py for thee and me. 

♦ The character of Almanzor is the original of 
Drawcanslr in the Rehearsal, into whose mouth 

Erodies of Dryden's most extravagant flights have 
en |»ut. Shaftesbury attempts to trace the ap- 
plause bestowed on this play to what he calls the 
corrcjtpoodence and relation hctween our rovai 
theatre and popular circus, or bear garden. Misc. 
Reflections, M. 8. 
\ As act ill. sc. 1. 

Mm. Thou Shalt not wisA her thine. Thou Shalt 
not dare 
To be so impudent as to despair. 
Uamu. Your slighting Zulena, this very hour. 
Will lake ten Uiousand subjects ITom yoor 
power. 
Aim, What are ten thousand subjects such as they : 
If I am scorn'd— m take, mytdfaway. 
In act V. sc. 2. 
Aim. Thou darest not marry her whilst Pm in sight, 
With a bent brow thy priest and thee I'll fttght. 
And in that scene. 

Which all thy hopes and wishes should content 
The thoufhlof mc 9haU iiakb thbb impo- 

TBMT. ^ 
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•gotinn, plftco hirt Lt the.hflad of ail (he heroet 
of romaDce. In this heroic kind of drama, ihe 
chftraclers past before us like moving pictures ; 
we no more sympatiiize with them, than with 
the allegorical figures of Rabens. Their mis- 
fortunes draw no pity, their virtues claim no 
admiration, their feelings are often scarcely in- 
telligible to us ; they move, and think, and act, in 
a world of their own. Love, with them, is ex* 
aited to adoration ; argument is sharpened into 
logic ; passion becomes insanity ; and valour is 
placed above the caprice of fortune, or the possi- 
bility of defeat, Macbeth, and Othello, and 
Lear, meet us with passions that wo recognise 
in the mirror of life, with reflections of the forms 
of history, and the creations of nature ; their 
tears are drawn from the same fountain as our 
own, tfieir smiles come from feelings familiar to 
us, the wildness of their passion, and the majes- 
ty of their sorrow is all ours ; but the character 
af Almanzor* is altogether an artificial crea* 
don ; h« is s pasteboard hero of the opera stage \ 
a being exorbitating or flying out from the com- 
mon sphere of humanity, soaring in a region 
of his own, and never seen beyond the circle 
of romance. When such a character as this is 
introduced on the stage, one cannot help reflect- 
ine how small a scope is gi^en to fiction jm dra- 
matic poetry ; because the characters are mea- 
sured to us, and defined by visible representa- 
tion ; not shaped from ideal models in our own 
mind, nor elevated by our imaginations in pro- 
portion lo the magnitude oF their actions. In 
such characters as Achilles and Al^x&nder, no 
power of the poet or the actor could keep pace 
. with the dema ds of the spectator's imagina- 
tion, or hope to ascend to the level of our habi- 
tual associations. A learned and ingenious 
writer has expressed the impression which the 
sight of Achilles on the French stage made on 
him : a more farcical or ludicrous figure could 
scarcely present itself to the mind, than a pert, 
smart, dapper Frenchman, well rouged, ctirled, 
and powdered, with the gait of a dancing master, 
and the accent of a milliner, attempting to perso- 
nate that tremendous warrior, the nodding of 
whose crest diiimayed arroi<^s, and the sound of 
whose voice made even the war-horse tremble .f 

* Sir Walter Sentt*B observations on this play 
may be resd with advantage, his crltleMl opinions, 
and his acute and excellent observations, are ac- 
eonipnnied in his review of the different works of 
Dryden, with the ntmost fnimess and generoi4ty, 
nor dites he ever liise nn opportunity to praise, 
where pmi«e can be bestowed with propriety, vol. 
iv. p. 6. ttc. In bis multifnrious criticisms, and 
acute obHerv)\tioos in his edition of Dryden, ho 
has been but once, and to one writer, ui^ust Why 
was that one, Saniuei Johnson 1 

t 9m P. Knight or 7aste, ii. 308. < 



Dryden*8 great sdceesa* and growing jrepvia- 
tion now called out the latent jealousy of bit 
rivals into an open attack upon his fame ; but 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, certainly took a 
higher giound, when ho brought out his cele- 
brated farce of the Rehearsal, in order to cor* 
rect the public taste by hol'iing up the rhyming 
tragedies to ridicule. This, however, was a 
task to which Buckingham's unassisted taientst 
were noti equal ; ha thareforo called in Butler, 
a keen and willing adversary, Spratt, M. Clif^ 
fordt and others of l^wer fame, as contributors to 
his work. Johnson obaervea, that Waller is 
supposed to have added his assistance to that <»■ 
Cowley, inihe original draught of the Rehearsal. 
No less a period, it is said, than ten years, were 
employed by them in collecting their atores of ri- 
dicule, and pointing their ahafta of wit. 

'With transcribing of these, and translating those, 
With transmuting of rhyme, and transversinf 

frose, 
ath dressed up his Arcs with other men's 
clothes.'^ 

The original hero was Davenant, satirised 
under the name of Bilboa ; it is said that at one 
time he was changed for Sir Robert Howard : 
but although Dryden's greater reputation and 
genius placed him at length on the pedestal de- 
signed for others ;|1 the change of the hero mar- 

• Scott numfters at this time amonc Ofyden»s 
friends, independently of Charles, the Diike of Or* 
mond* Thomas Lord CliflTord, Dulte of Newcastle, 
Lord Buckhursl,8lr C. Sedley, Earl of Rochester. In 
short all the great and pay who wished to malntsia 
some character for literary taste : he enjoyed th« 

filroction and esteem of Cowley, Waller, Denham, 
lavenant (as subtle as Cowley, and more harmonl> 
OQs (lian Denham* ^ho with a happier model would 
probably have excelled b6th.) Of all the men of 
genius at this period, wltose immortHllty our age 
has adnnitted, Butler alone seems to have been the 
adversary of our author's reputation. Life, p. lit. 
116. 

t Of this want of talent, says Srott. the reader 
miiy find sufllrlcnt proof in the extracts from his 
Grace's reflections upon Absalom and Achltopbel, 
vol.lx.p. fi7& 

I Leigh and OlfTord, and other scYibbters of less 
note, wrote notes and remarks on Dryden*s Plays 
and Poems. Buckingham had early distinguished 
himself as an opi>onent of the rhyming plays, and 
had an active share In damning the 'United King* 
dom?'oftheHou. Ed. Howard. 

f State Poems, vol. 11. p. sia. 

' I come to his farce, which must needs well ta 
done, 

For Troy was no longer before it was won. 

Since 'tis more than ten years since the war was 
begun' 

P As the brown-paper patch on the nose. Introdu- 
ced in ridicule of poor Davenant's mlsfonune. witk 
a black-eyed wench at Westminster, was retained, 
when the character was transferred lo Dryden « 
Scott thinks that the Poet of the Rehearsal may be 
considered, In some degree, as a Knight of the sMre, 
representing all the authors of the day, and uniting 
In his person thalr several abinrd peculiariUes 
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red the cooaistene^ of the satire, as it after- 
wards did that of the Dunciad : for the authors 
were unrntling to lose the strukes more success- 
lully levelled against Davenant, while the poig- 
nancy of the satire was lost by diffusion, or ren- 
dered harmless by misapplication to iu object. 
This farce was performed on the 7th of Decem- 
ber, 1671, and published in the fhllowing year. 
It owed its success as much to the clover roi- 
mickry of the actor^ as to the author's wit. Dry- 
den's dress, manner, and 'usual expressions, 
were all copied ; and L4cy, the original Bayes, 
was instructed to speak after the manner* of 
Dryden's recitation. The play met with a 
stormy reception at first. Lord Orrery, Sir R. 
Howard, and all the noble authors of heroic sen- 
timents aad sotmding lines, were furious in their 
apposition ; but the appositeness of its satire, 
the humour of its buriesque, and the wif of its 
parody prevailed ; and when once received, the 
ffiicce^s of the Rehearsal was unbounded. Drjr- 
den's I'layof Marriage-a-la-Mode, was alluded 
to, though not acted nor printed tilt the subse- 
quent year, but it probably had been shown 
about, a^ was the custom, in monascript. In 
the distress of P. Prettyman, Leonidasis allud- 
ed to, as the author of the Key toihe Rehear^ 
sal points out a parallel between them. 

To this attack Dryden made no reply ; indeed 
it is di/ficult to repel wit but with its own keen 
weap'tni. He owned, however, the cleverness 
and ability displayed in it. In the dedication to 
Jovrnal, he says, ' I answered not the Rehear- 
sal, because I knew that the author sate to him- 
self when he drew the picture, and was the very 
Bayes of his own farce : because, also, I knew 

The first sketch 4)f the Rehearsal was written In 
1M4, but the reiiresentation was prevented by the 
theatres bein? »hut uptm the plarue and the Are of 
London : and as Davenant and Drrden were the 
man9(i;ers of the two theatres, perhaps there was a 
difflculty in bringing it forward, till IKwenant's 
death. S<ott'a Life, p. 187. 

■ It ts Inrreillble bow monh pains Backinsfham 
took with one of the actors to teach him to 8peak 
some pasaaites in Bayes*s parts in the Rehearsal 
ritrhu The vulvar notion or that play being Mimed 
eirthe flrst night, is a mistalce. Spence's Aneciotes, 
ed. Mai. p. loa. Baye»,when he is to write, is blooded 
and pureeil. This, as Lamoite relates himself to have 
heard, wis the real custom of Dryden. Reh. act IL 
sc 1. Bnyes, * Why I'll tell you what I do. Ifl am 
to write familiar tilings, as Sonnets to Armida, .and 
tho like, 1 wtB *t«u>«d prurvt* only : but when I have 
a grand design in hand, T ever take phyftlo and let 
blood ; for when you would have pure swiftness of 
thousht. and flery flights of f mcv, you mast have 
ac^re of the pensive part. In fine, you mu<t purge 
tbe belly.'- Bayes is riirht, these things are of im- 
portance ; one poet, whom I knew, never eould write 
bni in le ither breeches : another amiable and well 
known bard, the author of the Sabbath, always 
When he sat dowa to compose, put on his spurs. 
Those are idiosyncrasies, belonging to the sous of 
4)K>Uo. 



that my betters were more concerned than I waa 
in that satire; and, lastly, because Mr. Smith 
and Mr. Johnson, the main pillars of i1, were 
two such languishing gentlemen in their con- 
versation, that I could liken them to nothing but 
their own relations, those noMe characters of 
men of wit and pleasure about town.' Dryden 
mi^ht have added, that under this appearance 
of indifference he veiled his resentment for a 
time ; but that at length the character of Zimri 
in Absalom and Achitophel ftilly avenged h» in- 
jured reputaton, and he who had began the jest, 
was laughf*d at in his turn. These lines, as 
Dr. Warton observes, were intended as a pay- 
ment in full ibr the 6iaer soltrs acted nine yean 
before. 

Although this clever attack did not eftectuallj 
banish heroic nonsense in rhyme from the stage, 
it gave it a very powerful blow ;* Dryden was' 
not, perhaps, reluctant to turn ft-om a situation 
whidi it was difficult for him to retain ; and to 
avoid either giving way to the clamour of hw 
enemies, or persisting against the opinion of tbe 
IHiblic, he 'judiciously directed his attention to 
Comedy. In 1672, ho produced his Marriage- 
a-Ia^Mode, and the Aasiguation, or Love in a 
Nunnery. Th^ former was successful ; Sir W. 
€kott says it is a Tragicomedy,! or rather n 
Tragedy and Comedy, the plot and scenes of 
which are intermingled, for ihey have no natu- 
ral connexion with each other. The state in- 
trigue bears evident marks of hurry and inatten- 
tion, and it is at least possible that Dryden ori- 
ginally intended it for tho subject of a proper 
heroic play, but startled at the effect of Bucking- 
ham^st satire, hastily addnd to it some comic 
scenes, either lying by him or composed on pur- 
pose. The higher, or tragic plot, is not only 
grossjy inartificial and improbable, but its inci- 
dents are so perplexed and obscure, that it 
would have required much more action to detail 
them intelligi]>ly ; even the language has an 
abridged appearance, and favours the idea that 
the tragic intrigue was to have been extended 
into an heroic play, instead of occupying a spare 
comer in a comedy. But to make amends, the 
comic scenes are executed with spirit, and iu a 

• The authors whose works were ridiculed wert 
Sir William Barclay, Dayenant, Six Wllllsim KiUl- 
grew. Sir R. Stnpieton, James and Henry Howarl, 
T. Porter, and Mrs. A. Behn. 

* See Scott's Lifb of Dryden, p. 143 { and vol. iv 
p- 333. this play wis flrst acted In 1S73, in an oU 
theatre In Lincoln's Inn Fields, occupied by tlie 

,kinz*s cooipnny, af\er that in Drury Lane had been 
burnt, and during itii rebuilding. 

X Is the ingenious editor of the Epistolary Curio- 
sities of the Herbert Family (1813) aware that she 
has ma<1e a •V/fftt mistake in ^vlng the chkractet 
of Zimri to Mulgravc, Duke Of Buckinjrhamshlre 
instead of VilUers, Duke of Buckingham ? vol. it, p 
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0tyle resraibling those is, (he Maiden Queen.* 
They contain much witty and fashionable rail- 
leryi and the character c^ Melantha^f is pro- 
nounced by Gibber to exhibit the most complete 
system of female foppery that could possibly be 
crowded into the tortured form of a fine lady. 
U was admirably acted by Mrs. Montfbrt, iS- 
terwardsMrs. Veibrusrgen. 

Our author was not 90 successful in the other 
piece, * Love in a Nunnery/ which, by his own 
confession, was Condemned. Ravenscroft, in 
his prologue to the Careless Lovers, alludes to 
the unfortunate fate of this play, 

Ah ! how severe your malice was that day, 
To damn at once the poet and the play. 

Scott considers that the causes of this failure 
are not readily to be assigned, and that it is 
needless to investigate the dislike of an audience 
wMo could give no reason for their capricious 
condemnation. Perhaps the absurd scene in 
which the prince protends a fit of the colic had 
some share in the fate of the piece. | To this I 
should add, that though in the two first acts there 
is much smart repartee, sparkling wit, and inge- 
nious dialogue, yet there is no variety of inci- 
dent, chanj^e of situation, or progress of action. 
The love of a father and a son for the same ob- 
'ect, must also produce an unpleasing efiecf 
upon the mind.§ 
In the following year, (1673) he produced the 

* CililMsr cnmhlncil the comic scenes of these two 
plays into a Come»Iy caHctl ' The Comical Lovers.' 

* See Cllilier's Apolo;5y. p. 99: from a copy of 
verftes in the Gent. Ma,i. vol. xv.-p. 99, the excellence 
of the various performers msiy be learnt, by Whom 
the piece was prcKentcii. 

* What from her lips /an/rr»rff Momfort caught. 
And almost mov'il tne thing the poet thought. 



Orthmi, orbenuteous H'Mj^n^-fon display . 
What Drj-ilciVs selt wiiii i»lci»sure might survey. 
E'en he Iwforc \vJ»ose vi'«ioii:\ry eyes 
Mcl:inthti rub'd In eve v.»ryiiij» tiycs, 
Gey f>»ncy'R work appcnrs, juiorjrcnownM. 
Like Rosciuswilh tl.catricbnrclscrown'il. 
Cihitcr will smile applause, aivl tlilnk acaln 
Of War//" ami Mohtin,.nn.i all the fcinalctrain, 
Coxc. Marshall. Dnjdni's Keeoe, Bel .Slailc, and 

Charles's rclL'n.' 
I Thi» was justly riillculed In the revhefl edition 
of the Rehearsal, where Bayes says,— 'I remember 
in a pl;i>' of mine I set oft* a srcnc, I'^ad, beyond 
exftectatlon, only with a petticoat ami the belly- 
ache.' fSmith. 'Aye, but .Mr. Bayes, how couUl 
jrou contrive the belly-ache,' &c. 

( Drviicn attacked a misera»jle scrlbblm'jpkurla- 
rlst, callc<l Eilwanl Ravcriscrofl. In the |irolosuc to 
this pljiy, as he has less lUrertly done In that of the 
Marriai!e-it lahloile. Ilrncc the exquisite pleasuro 
which Ravcnscrofl rcreivcil at lis failure, as apficars 
in the prologue t«> his ' Careless Lovers.' Of tills 
gentleman's txstc, Brott says, it may be held a sa- 
tlsf.ictory Instance, th.il he decmeil ihe traj^cdy of 
ritus An^lrunicud tua viild and tninf, and added 
some mure munlors. rapes, and pariicldcs, to make 
fit fur reDrcscniatlnn • he says, 



tragedy of Ambcyna, which was planned wai 
written in a month. It is in prose and blank 
verse, and was composed, the author says, to 
inflame the nation against the Dutch, with whom 
we were then at war. Even thA most impartial 
and generous o( critics has pronounced this play 
beneath criticism, and the very worst that our 
poet ever wrote. 

In his Essay on Dramatic Poesy,* and in his 
epilogue lo the Conquest of Ghranada, Dryden 
had pointed out the faults of the elder dramatists 
with less gentleness and reverence than was e»- 
teemed due to their great and established repo* 
tation. He also claimed the superiority of the 
plays of his own age, and of the heroic drama 
over thorn of the tiroes of Elizabeth and James. 
He censures the antiquated language, the de^ 
fective plots, the irregular actioi>^ Shakspeare 
and Fletcher ; and points his Strongest argu- 
ments against the inelegant language and the 
low characters of Jonson. These he disad- 
tantageously contrasts with the productions of 
a theatre revived under the auspices of a gallant 
monarch and a fashionable court, where Uie so- 
lidity of English sense is tmited to the spoitive 
raillery; the lightness, flie ease, and the gayety 
of the . French Drama. Scott thinksf that 

Like other poets, he'll not proudly scorn 
To own, hut that he winnow'd 8hakspeare*6Com; 
80 far was he from robbing him oPa treasure, 
That he did add hi* man, lo make full roeasurs. 

• This l>old epilogue ^vo much offence, on afr 
countof the censure which It threw on the fathers 
of the sta^e. Rochester, among others, severely 
assailed It. Bcott has observed how much the 
character and stv'le of Rhakspearc's and Drydcn's 
dramas were Influenced by the manners of the re- 
spective a;res In which they Ilve<l, and the diflTerent 
audiences to whom they were addressed. The pooi 
small theatres In which Shakspeare's and Jonson's 
plays were represented were flfled with spec la- 
tors. * who fhoush of the middle rank were proba- 
bly wcrse educated than our more vulgar ;' but they 
came prc|i:iroil with a tribute of tears, and laughter 
to bursts of passion or effusions of wit, though in- 
capable of estimating the beauties derived from the 
gradual developmcnl of a story, w^ell mauitalned 
characters, well arranged incldent.s, and thk minute 
beauties of lansuage. Dryden, on the other hand, 
wrote what was to [kmh before Ihe Judsrment of a 
monarch and hlscourtlers, profes.M^d judges of dra- 
matic criticism, and a formidable band of town 
critics, art therefore was not only a requisite qua- 
lification, but the principal attribute of the dramn- 
tic [K>et. An cxhiliition of nature, in the strength 
of her wildest energies, as In Lear ami Othello j 
deep emotion, or sweet and simple ftathos, would 
have found no correspondent feeling in the bosoms 
of the selfish, the witty, the affected, and the criti- 
cal audience, \i'ho preferred the Ingenious, roman- 
tic, and polished. Pcott questions whether the ags 
of Charles II. would have borne the Introtluciion of 
Othello ami FaLsiaf!'. The eilltor of Cornellle boasts 
that the French i»oct, with all thegenhisof Sh.ik- 
spcare, h;ul a more rrjlned and g-entlemanly feel- 
ing— Cc qu'un Seii,'neur est k V tfgard d'un homma 
do peuplc. 

t Scott's Life of Dryden, p. iss 
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Drfden, perhaps from the rigotfr of a puritanical 
edacatioD» had not studied the old dramatic mo- 
dflia in hit yoath, and bad only begun to read 
them wiih attention when it was bis object ra- 
ther to depreciate than to emulate them ; but the 
time came when he did due homagfe to their 
fenias. 

Those who hated Dryden's taleoto, and en- 
Tied his success, the old critics and the riTal 
playwrights, took this opportunity, under pre- 
tence of advocating the injured cause of the 
ancients, of attacking the productions of Dry- 
den's muse ; and as the style of controversy in 
that age was virulent and rude, they passed from 
a criticism on his writings to reflections on his 
character. * Literary contest,* as his biogra- 
pher observes, *wa8 embittered by personal 
hatred, and truth was so far fr^m being the ob- 
iect of the combatants, that even victory was 
tasteless unless obtained by the disgrace or de- 
gradation of an opponent/* 

Matthew Clifford, one of the contributors to 
the Rehearsal, printed his Notes on Drydpn's 
poems in four letters, together with some inflec- 
tions on the Hind and Panther by T. Brown, in 
1687. It is probable that for some years pre- 
viously they had been circulated in clubs and 
literary coilbe-housas by numerous transcripts. 
They chiefly consist of a rude clumsy banter 
uized up with minute and verbal criticism. 
Another pamphlet that appeared was « the cen- 
sure of the Rota on Mr. Dryden*s Conquest of 
Oranada,' printed at Oxford 1 673. This was fol- 
lowed by a Description of the academy of Athe- 
nian Virtuosi, with a discourse held there ^n 
vindication of Mr. Dryden's Conquest of Gra- 
nada ajcainst the author of ' the censure of the 
Rota,* and a third, called * A Friendly Vindica- 
tion of Mr. Dryden from the author of the cen- 
sure of the Rota,' this was printed at Cam- 
bridge. The two former were written by Richaid 
Leigh, of Queen's College, Oxford, afterwards 
a player in the Duke's company : but not the 
celebrated comedian of that name. The third 
is written in the same taste, but by a different 
hand. Dryden is accused, probably without 
truth, of exhibiting in his dramatic characters 
the portraito of living persons. In Charles 
£lount, our poets found an admirer of his genius 
and vmdicator of his fame ; and in his own ad- 
dress to Sedley, he notices these attacks with 
the contempt which they deserved. Edward 
Bavenscroft, who constructed a slender and 
temporary reputation by altering the playa of 
Shakspeare, and imitating those of Molidre, 
threw out some soeera against the heroic dra- 
ma, and particularly the Conquest of Qransda. 
• Boott's Ufs of Drydtn, ^ 168. 



Dryden retorted in a prologue to the i 

tion, and an epilogue to the Marriage-Xla- 
Mode, and the diegrading controversy closed by 
some lines which his antagonist wrote on the 
bad success of the * Assignation.' 

In 1674, Dryden published his State of In- 
nocence,* a play adapted from Milton's Para 
dise Lost, but not intended for stage exhibition 
Aubrey has U>\d us but too bri^y some cir 
cumstances attending it, which have been co- 
pied into most of the biographies of the poet : 
and yet familiar as the aneoiote is, the meeting 
between two of our greatest poets, the one in 
the calm serenity and satisfaction of declii^mg 
life, the other full of youthful hopes, and high in 
fame, is too interesting to be altogether omitted. 
Dryden, it appeare, waited on the blind bard, 
with whom, it may be presumed, he was on 
friendly terms, and previous to entering on his 
task, asked bia permission to put his great 
poem into rhyme.—* Ay,' said Milton, * you may 
tag^ my verses if you will.* Dennis says, that 
Dryden at that time knew not half the extent 
of Milton's excellence, as more, than twenty 
te^T8 after he confessed to him, and is pretty 
plain from his writing «The State of Inno- 
cence.'f We may add that Milton also was im- 
perfectly acquainted with Dryden^s oowera, 
and could little have anticipated the futuie 
splendour of his fame. 

As Scott observes, that the costume of oar 
firat parents must have rendered this play unfit ' 
for the stage, it is not easy to conjecture the 
motives which led Dryden to form the epic of 
Milton into a drama. At the same time it 
must be observed, that the stage directions are 
minute and particular, more so than would be 
at all necessary in a poem intended for peniaaL 
1 can only escape from the difficulty of this di- 
lemma, by supposing that accuracy and propria 
ty of dressi was no more required by the audi 

* Lanffbatoe remarln on the dedtcation of thii 
play to Om Dutchesa of York, * whether the aather 
hat not been gnilty of the highest flattoiy, I leava 
to the reader's judgment, but I mav presunw to eay 
there are some ezpreaeioas in it that aeem stiain- 
ed, and a note bejrond ' Ela,' »• for intUnce, *jim 
pereon ie so admirable that it can scarce reoeiw 
addition, when it shall be glorified : and yoor soal, 
which shines thronghont, finds it of a snbetanoe 
so near her own, that she will be pleased to pass 
an age within it, and to be confined to snch a pa- 
laoe.'— Dram. Poets, p. 179. This is high-flown noit- 
sease certainlj, bat it was sddreaaed to the most 
dazzling and radiant baanty that erer sate on tha 
British throne, and Dryden had so kmg beea ae- 
eustomed to eztravsgaitt expressioos, that he was 
not aware of their real force. 

t Mr. Dennis's Letters moral and critittd, vol. i- 
p. 75, 8to. 1721. ^ 

I In a French plajr, * The Mottd'Abel of Legouta,' 
partly taken from Gesiier, which was o//«n aeUd, 
Adam and Eve appeared oa the stage dressed ai* 
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■Mi, or attond^d to bj the plajen at that time, 
Aaa eonristeney of language aod character was 
■aiDtaiaed by the poet; anl that without ehock- 
ing probability, Adam origfai have sate in* the 
^rioMTal bower, formed of cut yew trees and 
roaemary, in a Steinkirck craratand Chadreuz 
peruke ; while Eve ooorersed with the serpent 
(himself perhaps dressed in a herald's coat) 
wilh a hoop petticoat, a fidbala, and a fan. 

Of the execution of this per€irtaance, I know 
not what to say, but that all who can estimate 
the greatness cif Milton's images, the simplici- 
ty, the majesty, the richness of his language, 
&e eiqobite propriety of his thoughts, the fine 
^al of his characters, Dryden's distorted re- 
flection of it must appear very grotesque and 
lidiculouji ; in many parts puerile and weak ; 
in all, kising sight of the exalted strains of 
poetry, and the noble conception of the original. 
That great creation ef Milton's genius, tlte 
sharacter of Satan, the angel of sorrow is 
f ollied or lost. All his majestie lineaments dis- 
appear,! the eye of pride, the lurid brow of 
wo, the greatness of his scorn, the conscious 
dignity of his demeanour, the feelings of one 
who had stood before the throne of li^t, (him- 
self the morning star ofheaven) all are destroy- 
ed ; while only the impish cunning, the wicked, 
malignant, 6endish joy of the satyr and the de- 
mon is tefl. The simplicity of Eve is impaired, 
and even her purity and innocence stained ;f 

eonlinf to the most exaa imitation of that state In 
erhkh they maj be supposed to have Lived, when 
tkex left the bowers of Brten. 

* Act tt. sc. 9. * Bcene Paradise.* Trees em on/ on 
sack side, with several fruits upon them, a fountain 
In the midst ; at the far end, the prospect terminates 
in a walk. Eve enters and otters the following 
lines among others. 
Like mjrself, I see nothlne : trova each tree, 
The fealber'd kind peep down to look on mc. 
And. beasts with upcast eyes forsalce their shade ; 
And gaae, as If I were to be obey'd. 
Sure I am somewhat which they wish to be, 
And cannot, / tnvte^am proud ^fme. 
t Dr. Wxnon has contrasted the mijestle charac- 
ter of Satan in Milton, with the grotesiiue figure 
drawn br Dante, with his three hcails and le.ithem 
wings. Tills Is not, he says, the flsure of an arch- 
angel fklton. The Satan In the Davideis disgraces 
Oowley. Warton's Dtyden, ii. p. 8io. Tasso has fol- 
h»wed thegrossev conoeptions of the elder lUalian 
poets ; I have thought that they both drew from 
their early painters ; even M. Antreto in this re- 
spect was not In advance of his brethren, though 
he brought to painting the sensibilities and powers 
of a poet. 

t In a pamphlet I have quoted before, ' Reason of 
Mr. Bayes for changing his Religion;' there is much 
aamslng banter on the sublect of 'Eve in Dryden's 
playt dlscoarslng of flames, darts, transports, the 
peribrmances of lovers^ and the thttality of raatrt- 
meny . ^r ' Adam, 1 made him as welt acqnjiinted 
with all the arguments of the snpralapsarlans, as a 
)astlee*« clerk is with all the she traders In his 
■aatorfdamlmons. So that whea the aicbapgel 



while the behaviodrorAdBm tohaa aagel giiest« 
and hb pertinacious argoDeais oc the doctrines 
of liberty and necessity, which it took twa 
angels with the assistance of oU Hobbaa lo 
answer, is in strong and humiliating contnit 
with the exquisite tnith, the delicacy, and pro- 
priety of Milton's picture.* A great want «i 
taste is also discovered, in uniting the onn- 
mented apd figurative diction of Milton, with 
bis own meaner and n»re colloquial langoage^ 
and even sometimes in making it the vehicle oi 
politic^ satire. One of his critics told him, 
that he * had heard of anchovies dissolved n 
sauce, but never of angels dissolved in HaOa- 
lujahs.' 

Miclhael came to pay htm a visit at his soMner- 
boose, he presently engages him before the second 
course is removed In the controversy about Free- 
win t professes mediums, sllences'obJtetlens, tells 
his gueiit that his major was open enough to let a 
whole shoal of Armlnlans in at the breaches s that 
his minor would not hold water,' Ac— 

* Act Ul. sc. I. Eve says to Adam, 
A dottbtfUl trembling seised me first all o'er. 
Then wishes and a warmth unknown befbit i 
If hat followed was all ecstasy and trance, 
Immortal pleasures roimd m7 swlnunlng ayat 

did dance. 
And speechless Joys, In whow sweet tumults tmt, 
I thought my breath and my new being kML 

Upon heailngwhicb, Lucifer says, 

▼hy have not 1, like these, a body too. 
Formed for the same delights which they pofsae | 
(i could so variously my passions roovej 
Enjoy, and blast her in the act of love. 
In the same scene. Eve Is supposed, in a drean^ 
to see the future temptation. It is thus described— 

An^. Behold what a change on a sudden is here, 

Bow glorious in beauty, how bright they appear, 

Prom spirits deformed they are deities made, 

Their pinions at pleasure, the clouds can Invade. 

Till equal in honour they rise 

With him who commands in the skies. 

Then taste without fear, and be happy and wise. 

Woman. Oh I now I believe ! such pleasure I find 
As enlightens my eyes, and enlivens my mind ; 
1 only repent 
I delbrr'd my content. 
Ati^eL Now wiser experience has taught yon ta 

prove, 
What a foUy It Is. 
Out of tnt to shun Miss, 
To the Joy that's forbidden we eagerly move, te. 

In'act V. the following speeches occur i 
Eve. Tlie unhapplest of creation is a wife, 
Made lowest In the highest rank of life, 
Her fellow's shive! to know and not to cboosSb 
Curst with that reason she must never use. 
Adam Add. that she's proud, fantastic, apt t» 

change, 
Restless at home, and ever prone to range ; 
With snows delighted, and so vain in she. 
She'll meet the devil, rather than not see. 
Our wise Creator, for his choirs divteSb 
Peopled Ms heaven with souls all masnnllaf , Jt^ 

Shade of John Milton 1 your rmwm huvt been 
ia^fod indee ' 1 ' 
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DiydMi had now tie leirare of two yean for 
llie eonposiiion of A irengzebe, his last trage- 
dy, which was exhibitod ia the spring of 1676. 
It was his last heroic tragedy. He confessed 
that he. had grown weary of his old mistress 
fh^me, and he disObvered at length that nature 
■■d passion were not so to be constrained. 

Passioni too fierce to be In fettefs bound. 
And natuie files her lilce enchanted ground. 

The manuscript was perused by Charles, be- 
fiire it received the author's last hand, and (oh ! 
eourtly coofession-!) the most considerable 
erent in it was modelled by his * royal plea- 
•ure ',* which is something better than his * roy- 
al taste.* 

Should this play be considered as a model of 
the heroic style, the character, sentiments, and 
language of the dueen Nourmahal will be «uf> 
ficieat to place it on a very low. level in point of 
delicacy of taste and soundness of judgment. 
The last speech of the queen is probaUy the 
most exalled specimen of absurdity, hyperbole, 
and extravagance, that was ever conceived.^ 
Could Dryden intend it as a satire on his own 
style, and ungratefully ridicule 'the antiquated 
beauty whom he had so long worshipped, but 
whose Caded and too familiar charms he was 
going to desert? In it is his last farewell to 
his once admired model, the rhymitig heroic 
tragedy, and in this speech the character was 
weU preaerved to the last.t 

I must now for a moment divert the current of 

Dr. Johnson's supposition, * that in assuming 
tor bis subject a Uvlng" prinos Dvyden incurred 
some risk i ai should Auren;{zebe have ieamt and 
lesented our Treedom, and ihat he was figuring on 
the boards of Driry Lane, our Indian trade was 
exposed to the eotuviuencet of f^ia tUajOeaoure,* for- 
tnnatelj was not verified. Sir W. Scott considers 
that the last descendant of Timor, the Emperor of 
India, the Ornament of the throne, might not hear 
of his degradation ; or If he did, whether he would 
have oared about it. 

* The beauties of Aurengzebe, says Scott, will 
he found to consist in strains of didactic morality 
•r solemn meditation. The pansajre descriptive of 
life has been praised by all the critics down to Dr. 
Johnson. There is much less of ornate stmcturs 
and emphatic swell than occurs in the speeches of 
Alraanxor and Maximian. It is amusing to see the 
aaxlety with which l>ryden Justifies the hazardous 
experiment of ascribing to emperors and princesses 
the langiiauee of nature and passion. Da vies, in his 
Dramatic Miscellanies says, that Dryden's last and 
most perfect rhyming tragedy was Aurengzebe. In 
this play, the passions are strongly depicted, the 
characters well discriminated, and the diction more 
bunlUar and dramatic than in any of hhi preceding 
pleees. Vol. i. p. 187. t must observe that all oh- 
Mnrattons on the advantage or defects of rAyms 
arecoollnedstrialytotheraifllshlanvttage. There 
is no reasoning from the Italian cr the French to 
the English about rhyme or blank rerse. One Ian* 
gOBge, says Johnson, oannotcommjnicate its rules 
toanol' 



the dramatic narrative, ibordy to detail the tun 
gratefiil subject of the controversy with Settle. 

Elkanah Seule had the misfortune to be rate- 
ed by the intrigue of a court party and a state 
faction to a temporary rivalry with Dfyden. 
RfMshester hated Dryden, from the latter*8 inti- 
macy with his victorious opponent, Molgrave, 
and he envied the imm'utse superiority of hu 
talents ; he therefore made use of so mean and 
contemptible a person as Settle, whom in hia 
heart he must have despised-, in order to dis- 
tract the public opinion (rotti Dryden's merita, 
and, at the least, to divide the fickle judgnmM 
of the town. In 1671, Settle's play of Gam- 
byses, King of Persia, w&s acted for fix nigbti 
successively; his second, The Empress of 
Morocco, was performed with immense applauae 
for a month together. Pn^oguea were wrhten 
by Rochester, and even by Mulgrave, t^e 
- friend of Dryden ; and they were delivered by 
the lips of bnauty, in the peraon of the La<ty 
Elizabeth Howard. Settle was giddy with his 
imlooked-for success ; and an arrogant dedica- 
tion to the Earl of Norwich was levelled 
•gainst our ^oet. The play was decorated 
with engravings ;* the price of it was advanced 
to two shillings ; and Settle assumed the titto 
which belonged by right to Dryden, of Servant 
to his Majesty. 

Dryden could not patiently digest this tri- 
umph of a fool ; he ought to have held in hia 
spleen, and waited for the passions of the town 
to cool ; but hli anger and provocation were 
great, and in conjunction with Shadwett and 
Crowne, he printed hb remarks on the Enmress 
of Morocco. Settle answered it, and left hia 
antagonist entered with the dust and dirt of a 
degrading and injudicious controversy .f 

No sooner had Rochester placed Settle on 
the pedestal of fame, than he was anxious to 
dethrone him ; to effect this he persuaded 
Crowne to write the ma3k of Calisto, which 
was acted hi 1675 by the ladies at court, who 
were most distinguished for their rank and 

• See • The Art of Poetry.* 

* Itay 'Us a wonder if in his dire rage 
He prints not Mm dull folUe»-for the stage. 
And in the front of all his senseless plays 
Makes David Loggan crown his head with bays * 

Loggan was the engraver. Scott thinks that these 
lines are Dryden's. See vol. xv. p. 944. The troa- 
tlsplece to the play was nnrtoos, as exhibiting the 
ft^ido of the theatre in Dorset Gardens. 

t See Scott*8 ed. vol. xv. p. ass. For an amusing 
extract from the fustian and nonsense of this play 
of 8ettle's,see Scott's Litis of Dryden, p. 18$. Dryden 
has drawn so nice a distinction between his playv 
and Settle's when he says • His were toed sense, 
that looked Uke nonsense ; Settle's nonsense. wMch 
jret looked very like sense,* that we must svppoaa 
that there was not much dlffsranee betwean them. 
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b^Mity. * It had % run of thirtj nightf ; wm of 
eoiirie got up irith all becoming splendour of 
deeoratiou, and Dryden suffered a furiher mor- 
tificatioD in having his epilogue to it refused, 
which was intended to have lM«n spoken by the 
Lady Henrietta Wentworth ; then young, and 
beautiful, and innocent— afterwards the adored, 
the unibcCunate, alas ! the guilty mistress of 
the Duke of Monmouth. Crowne*s reign of 
glory, however, was as short as that of his pre- 
decessor, and Rochester now recommended 
Otway to the royal protection. Don Carlos 
l^peared in 1676 ; in his prefacef he owned his 
obligations to Rochester, who soon after lam- 
pooned him ; and he spoke disparagingly of Dry- 
den, who really saw, and more than once con- 
fessed in what the strength of Otway's genius 



In an anonymous satire, which appeared in 
1678, called * An Allusion to the tenth Satire of 
Horace,' Rochester again assaCiled Dryden's re- 
putation. Dryden alludes to it in the Preface 
to his All for Love. To account for this bit- 
ter system of persecution, it is necessary to re- 
collect that Mulgrave's Essay on Satire} was 
submitted to Dryden's correction. Though 
written in 1675, it was not made public till 1679. 
It was peculiarly severe on Rochester, accus- 
ed him of cowBidice, and openly denouiiced the 
profligacy of his life. Rochester thought, or 
pretended to think, that Dryden was the author, 
and he meditated a species of revenge more 

* CaliBto, by TiSdy Mary, afterwards dueen. 
. If 3Tbe . . loAy A.nne, afterwards Queen. 
JupUer. . hady H. M. Wentworth. 
Pslcas . . Lady Mary Mordaunt. 
Diana . . Mrs. Blayne. 
Mercury . Mrs. Sarah Jennings, afterwards 
Dutctiess of Marlborough. 
Attendant nymphs— Countess of Pembroke, Lady 
Catharine Herbert, Mrs. Pltagorald. Mrs.Fraser. 
t * A certain writer that shall be nameless (but you 
mayipiesB at him by what follows) being asked his 
opinion of this play, verygnvciy cocked and crtml, 
Ind, he knew not a line In it he would be author 
of; but he is a fine facetious person, as my friend 
Sir Formal has It, and to be even with him, 1 know 
acomedy of his that has not no much as a quibble In 
it, which I would be author of.' Pref. to Don Carlos. 
Don Carlos went off with great applause, while The 
Orphan, a somewhat better performance, and what 
Is yet mo^ strange, Venice Preserved, met with 
a very cokt reception. See Armstrong's Miscellan. 
t. p. 187. 
2 Though praised and puntsh'd for another's 

rhjnnes, 
His own deserve as much applause sofiuMnes. 
This tfregfously Impudent effUslon applied by 
Sheffield to Dryden, Pope erased ; and no doubt 
with due Indienation. 1 shall here mention that the 
* Artof PoetiT.* by Sir WillUm Soame, is published 
in Dryden's works, on the authorltjr of J. Tonson ; 
and that Bcott says, * a great part or the poem bears 
narks of Dryden's poHshlng hand, and some entire 
passages show at once his taste In criticisms, prtn* 
eiples,aiid prci^idlc^> 



ferocious than the pencuuld give.* On the 
night of the 18th of December, 1679, Diydea 
was way- laid by hired ruflians and severely 
beaten, as he passed through Rose Street, 
Govent Garden, on his return from Wine's 
Coffee House to Gtemrd Street ; a reward of 
5(M. and a promise of pardon was in vain ofierad 
in the London Gazette and other paperci, for the 
Uiscovery of the perpetrators ; but Rocheator 
and the Dutchess of Portsmouth were univer* 
sally considered as the secret promuters of the 
outrage. This Roae-alley ambuscade became, 
it appears, proverbial, under the name of 'a 
Dryden Salutarion.' 

In 1678, the tragedy of All for Love and the 
Comedy of LimWham were printed. With 
regard to the former play, Dryden said * it was 
the only one vrhich he wrote for himself, the rest 
w«re given to the people.' This play was 
founded on the Antony and Cleopatra of 8hak« 
speare ; but the plays of our great batd, after the 
reetoration, were not popular. Jonson stood 
unrivalled in public estimation *, and, it is said, 
that we are mainly indebted to Dryden for 
bringing the public to a better and higher taste. 
In his prefiuw he speaks of Shakspeare in such 
language of praise as couM scarcely be heigh- 
tened. As one who, without learainiT} should 
by the force of his own genius perform so much, 
that, in a manner, he left no praise for any who 
came after him. He speaks of the pleasure be 
would have had, had opporttmity been oonv»> 
nient, of drawing a parallel between him and 
Fletcher, and how far ihey were to be imitated ; 
and, at length, he says, * I hope 1 may affirm, 
and without vanity, that by imitating him, I 
have excelled myself in this play, and particu- 
larly that I prefer the scene betw^n Antony and 
y entidius to any thing which I have written of 
this kind. 

When Dryden had broken loose from the bond- 
age of his artificial drama,Y if he did not spring 

• ' In aletter of Rochester to B. Saville, Mth of N^v. 
less. ' You write me word that I am out of ftivour 
with a certain poet, whom I have admired for the dls • 
proportion of htra and his attributes. He Is a rarity 
which I cannot but be fond of, as one would be of a 
boy that could fiddle, or a singing owl. If he fklls 
on me at the blunt, which Is his very good weapon 
In wit. I will forgive him if yon please, and leave Oie 
repartee to black Witt tetth a cudgtL^ In the coutt' 
try, Lord Rochester lived a blameless Ufe,but he 
used to say. * when he came to Brentford, the Devil 
entered into him, and never left blm till be returned 
to the country.' 

t Acconiing to the opinion of Walter Haite, 
who had studied Dryden *b works with greet dill 
gence, he seuled hit principles of versiAcadon in 
1976, when be produced the play of Aurengieba i 
and, according to his own account, of the short 
lime in which be wrote Tyrannic Love, and the 
State of Innocence he soon obtained iIm fUl 
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at ooee mto-the amt of aatnre ind of poetry, he 
Mored towerdrthen. What a itriltiBg con- 
Cnit does this play afford to the last I How rich 
b imagination, hMT true in feeling! how power- 
till in interest ! the eloquence of the tongue 
mterpreting the dialect of the heart What 
tariety of ineidentsv what contrast of character, 
what pathos of sentiment, what metody and liix- 
nriaace of language. If any thing were want* 
ing to assure us <^ the genius of Shakspeare, 
we hare only to coolmnpUte what Dryden oe- 

effea of diligence, and added Ikcilhy to exact- 
ness. Johnson*s Lire. 

The reign of rhyming tragedies lasted about 
flfteen years, from 1663 te 1076: a few heroic 
plays aAerwards appeared, but ihey were not 
long-llred. A French critic has so acutely and 
sensibly elcpressed his sentlraents on the genius 
of CornelUe, and so much of what he has re- 
marked on that particular wrfter, applies to the 
Ketem adopted partly from him and to the pecu- 
irities of Drydea*a mind, that I shall make no 
apology for extracting a small portion of it, as I 
transcribe It from an early ?olifme of the Corres- 
pondence Liti^raire of Bar. Orimm. In much of 
what Orimm remarks, ihe name of Dryden might 
be subailiuted for (hat of the French poet. ' Pierre 
CorneiUe ayak regu de la nature, du g^nie, de 
Pel^ratlon, une tte grande et force. Si arec 
tooies see grandee qualii^, II se fut trouv6 dou6 
dn sentiment, d^an-ime tendre, flexible, et roo. 
bile, c*efilt 6ti sans doute le Poote du g6nie le 
plus rare qn'il efit jamais eu. C'esi le cosur qui 
rand r^ritablement 6loquent, c^est lul qui dans 
Iss siteles coUItAs comme^ dans les sifecles bar- 
bares donne le caractfere loucbant qui rend les' 
poStes immortels. Le CoBur de Comeille fat 
aride, les ressources qu*il n*/ trouralt pas, il 
bllait les chercber dans sa tlie, et l&ralsonne- 

ment nrU paxtout la place du sentiment 

Le goht de la Lltt^rature E»pagnole qui atall in^ 
feciie une grande nartie de i'Europe, a achev^ do 
eorrompre celul de CornelUe. Ce PoCte, plein de 
ehaleur et de force, 6tablit sur la scene Franfolse 
'Influence Espasnole, la declamation, eila fausse 
cmphase k cfti^ de Pel6vatlon, et de la grandeur. 
81 Corneille avec see grands talens, avec cet art 
de raisooner, qn'il posi6dak si 6mlnemment, se 
All tourmi de c6t6 du barreau, c'eik ^i^ sans 
dome, le plus grand arocat qn*on eCkt jamais eo, 
mais la pofole dramaiique, aul ^tait alors k cr6er 
en France, exigeaii autre cnose. Sea situations 
soot ordioalremeni sublimes, la premiere concep- 
tion de sei Id6es, grande et merveilieuse : mais 
J*oserals dire que leur elocution satisrait rare- 
mem un esprit cultiv^, un homme de go<k. See 

Crsoonares manquent tuujours du nature! : dans 
I momehs les plus beanx c*est presque tonjonn 
le poftte qui est grand, et qui vous distrak de see 
acteurs. Le g6nie de ses hommes d^^t consists 
* debitor dee maximesde pnlitk|ue dont see Ihres 
dogmatiques sent plains, mais avec lesquellee on 
n*a jamais bruk^ aucune a/lklre. Ses tynns et 
ses m^chans ont aussl leurs sentences, et debitent 
nalrement despcinclpes qui ont €vk sourent dans 
Isor coiur, maU que Men loin d'avoir dans la 
bonche. Us os se sont jassais blen avou6s k euz 
Mftmee. Ses caractftres, sensibles et tendres, 
metiem le falsonneoMat, sourem fort«lambfc]ue, 
iMQOiuns firekl, k la plaea du seotimem qui en- 



came the moment he fbraook the eovrentioBal 
models of the French stage, and followed Shak- 
•peare, though at a distance, into the sanctuary 
of nature. To institute a comparisoB between 
the two plays, it would be necessary to keep in 
mind, that the one is modelled on the other, 
that it has borrowed from it some of its b<Meat 
flights, its picturesque descriptions, and it* 
touching appeals, while the judgment and taste 
of the later poet are dwplayed in the <doser con- 
nexion of the pk>t, in the disposition of the inei* 
dents, in the greater uniformity* of the whole, 

tralne, la passion, etparticulidrement I'amaur, aq 
lieu d*6tre un suite des d^vtSlopiemens des mouve 
mens les plus secrets de nocre ame, sont derenus 
dans ses pieces un r6sultat de raisonnemens, et 
de lieux commune.' 

♦ ♦••»• 

Again, In another place he says ;^ 

* Notre trag^die a un code ponlculler de lois, les 
erenemena a«y paw>em et s'y enchslnent autre- 
ment que dans le monde moral. Les personnages 
agistent sur d>autres motifs que ceuz qui d6u«- 
rornent les actions dss hommes. leurs discours ne 
reesemblent point k ceux que lMnt£rtt, la passion, 
la vkr\\Jk de fa shuatfon Inspirent, tout le ayst^me 
de latrac^dle moderneest unsyswme decooTen- 
tlon et de fantaisie qui n'a point de module dans 
la nature. 81* un homme sens^ reus racontak 
«6rieasemem quMl s*eat pase^ en tel lieu de PEu- 
rope un ^v^nement important de la manlfcre dont 
ila se passent dans ies tragedies lee mieuz inui- 

Su6es, cet homme rous forait piti^ avec soncunie. 
1 un miniatre, un homme d*^tai discutalt une 
irrande alfaire dans le gnftt de la Tameuse scfcne 
de Sertnrius qu*on entend citer sans cease corome 
un chef-d'oeuvre de polklqne, toos le crolriez 
menace de tomber en enfance. 8i les discours 
d'un homme en dt^tresseouen prole k une passion 
terrible, ressemblaient le moins du monde k une 
tirade tragique, eu lieu de rous tnr6resser, lis 
vous foralent rlre.* See also Scott's Life of Dry- 
den, p. 70. 72. 

* Bhakspeaxe has dimised tbe action of his piece 
over Egypt, Italy, and Greece ; Dryden has coneen- 
crated and cnnlined his plot to the city of Alexan- 
dria: he has also discarded many nninterestinc 
characters. Dryden contents Mmself with the con- 
elodinx scene of Antony's History, instead of In- 
troducing many prevtous circumstances that dis- 
tract the attention ttom the points of main interest. 
Thus a unity of time and place has been happily 
atUlned ; but though Dryden has shown superior 
address in managing the story, his biographer 
Justiy says, in other respects he is inferior to bts 
xreat prototype. Antony, the principal character. 
Is incomparably grander in Shalcspeare. Dryden 
has made love the sole bagredient, but It has not 
the deep and mingled passion of the dishonoured 
soldier and the dethroned emperor. Tlie awAil 
rain of grandeur, undermined by passion, and tot- 
tering to its fkll, is far more striking In Shak- 
speare. In the Cleopatra of Diyden there Is greatly 
less spirit and Ingenuity than in Bhalmpears's. 
The preparation of the latter for death has a gran- 
deur which puts to shame tlte same scene In Dry- 
den's, and serves te support the tatersst during the 
whole fifth act. In the character of Ventidluiu 

''^^S'Lll^f ""«<* '"P *^''*» »*>»"'y ^« rod« sketcliS 
which Shakspeare has thrown off in those of Savm 
andEvoB. Davles says, that eren in hU thne, this 
plaj had gnduaUy sunk into foigetAilneas. 
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and in the rejeetioa oTmoch that was eztraneont 
to the movement of the action. In the descrip- 
tion of Cleopatra sailing down the Cydnus, 
Drjden gives us little more than a selection from 
Shakspeare, but that selection is made with ad- 
mirable judgment. Something of the exube- 
rant fancy, of the gorgeous and lavish magnifi- 
cence of the elder poet is lost, but nothing is 
borrowed that is not of sterling worth. 

On the whole, the conduct of the plot is belter 
arranged in Dryden; the unities more strictly 
preserved, the interest more concentrated. 
Those parts that do not advance the action are 
omitted, some characters are more fuUy deve- 
loped, but that of Antony, Scott considers to be 
weakened,and that of Octavia rendered less ami- 
able. Dryden*s tragedy does honour to his poeti- 
cal powers, yet in the original play, every page 
is filled with some touches of invention, some 
poetical conceptions, some master strokes ol 
wisdom or of wit, that leave all com|iarison far 
behind, and prove the inexhaustible and unap* 
proachable excellence of Shakspeare's genius. 
I cannot help remarking that the character of 
Cleopatra would be one of the most difficult in all 
Shakspeare ss a thai to the talents of art ac- 
tress ; such is the variety (^passion, the change 
of feeling, the scornful, the festive, the ironical, 
the impetuous ; in the gayety of its humour and 
in the depth of its padios, it would require a 
flexibility, as well as force of talent, such as 
perhaps were seldom united. 

The subject of this play is one so brilliant and 
captivating, ai to have called forth the emula- 
tion of other and considerable poets ; as Sir 
Walter Scott says that he never met with the 
dramas on (his subject by May and by Daniel, J 
shall be excused in saying, that Daniel's is dedi- 
cated, in some elegant stanzas, to the Countess 
of Pembroke. It is written in the quatrain, a 
species of verse stifficieatof itself to destroy die 
spirit of the drama, but Daniel's genius was not 
dramatic ; the poetical language is excellent, 
the moral reflections and sentiments engaging ; 
the choral songs are composed in the spirit of 
the old tragedies, but the scenes of fiction bear 
more resemblance to Seneca than Shakspeare. 

The Cleopatra of May is very inferior in de- 
lineation of character, variety of dialogue, 
knowledge of. nature, fertility of fancy, and 
general dramatic eflect. There is a coldness of 
coloaring when compared with the glowing des- 
criptions of Shakspeare and Dryden. The plot 
is composed of accidents, adventures, and sur- 
prises, and is wanting in distinctness of charac- 
ter and forcible representation of manners. 
Cleopatra is lowered and degraded by duplicity, 
the misanthropy of Antony is coarse and beyond 
nature ; but little attempt is made to move the 



passions, and narration usurps too much oa tbt 
place of action ; notwithstanding these defects, 
the tragedy is the work of a poet and a scholar. 
The versification is masculine and good, tha 
language elevated and poetical, and the action 
uniform. I observe from some marks of iaoitap 
tion that Milton had read this pUy. 

The fate and fkilure of Limberham is curi- 
ous.* * It expired on the third night, (says the 
author,) from having expressed too much of the 
vices it decries.* Langbaine explains (his as 
meaning that it was condemned fur exposing 
the keeping part of the 'town: not that the wit 
was too loose, but that the satire was too per- 
sonal, and that the condemnation ofLimberham 
was the vengeance of the faction ridiculed. 
Malone thinks he has somewhere rend, that 
Dryden had Shaflesburyf in view in the cha- 
racter of Limberham ; others, I believe, have 
poimed out Lauderdale. This play was much 
altered, and that which was offensive on the 
stage was omitted in print ; it is still, however, 
supposed to be extant in its original state, for 
Malone once saw a copy which BoNngbroke 
had found among the sweepings ofPope's study, 
(what ffold dust was there '.) in which a pen had 
been drawn across several exceptionable pas* 
sages, that do not appear in the printed play. 

The contract between Dryden and th« 
King's Company now closed ; the cause of dis- 
agreement is not known, and his three follow- 
ing dramas were exhibited at the theatre oC 
their opponents, in Dorset Gardens. 

<£dipus was written in conjunction with N. 
Lee, and published in 1679. The outline of 

*The st.nge for introducing Limberham, the 
Duke's Theatre, In Dorset Gardens, wasjndiciousljr 
cboften, as it was a satire upon a court vice, it was 
deemed peculiarly calculated for that playhouse. 
The concourse otcUlZfnt thither Is alluded to in the 
prologue to Marriace ft-la-M ode ; yet it was iU re- 
ceived and withdrawn. Printed in 16Se. 

t Scott says that the character ofLfrobeilkain has 
been supposed to represent Lauderdale, whose aee 
and uncouth figure rendered ridiculous his unfcainly 
affectation of fashionable vices. Laxiebalne con* 
slders this as the \)eni of Dryden's comedies ; he 
traces a few of the incidents to the novels of Cinthio 
Giraldi, and some obscure French authors. Scott 
has observed, that this play has preserved some 
traces, of the genuine msnners of the age, as regards 
the promiscuous Intercourse that took place be- 
tween women of character and ladies of looser vir- 
tue. Such were the manners of the age of Charles 
n. Nell Gy/yn lived in fomillar intercourse with 
the Dutchess of Norfolk,and was It not by one bishop 
that the Dutchess of Portsmouth was introduced to 
the chamber of the king, and to another, that the 
good dying monarch uttered his last earthly com- 
mands—Do not let Nell starve f In a letter to'Mrs. 
Thomas, Dryden has warned her against felling In> 
to the license Mrs. A. Behn allowed herself ; and 
says, ' I confess I am the last man who on^t fat 
iustlce to arraign her, who have t>een myself fos 
much a libertine in most of my poems, which I am 
well cemented I had time either to purge, or lo sea 
themflOriybvnH* 
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Diydm'f pby wm trftoed after tbe (SSdipua of 
Bophodet : biii he hu inaarted tha Love Blot 
of Adraatiia and EuiTdiea, and ha haa deviated 
from the coocliMioD of Che Atheniaii drama, in 
the death of (Bdipiia. Creoo (aa Scott ob- 
aerrea) ia in his ambition and defonaity a poor 
oopy oTRKbard the Third, without bia abilitiaa 
—but the discovery of the guilt of OSdipua, 
which in Sbphoclea is at once proclaimed by 
'Hresiaf, in the modem play is judiciously 
and •kilTuUy deferred. The interest progres- 
sively increases. The langua^ becomes mora 
foil of passion and afieciioo, the dark allusiona 
of the oracle grow more distinct, till the incestf- 
ooua veil is slowly moved up, that discovers 
the wretched monarch's guilt, and the awful 
and avenging Nemesis appears. The first and 
third acts were wholly written by Dryden, and 
the auperiority of bia manner is dearly seen* 
Though he revised the whole, yet ho was un- 
able to prevent the extravagant aalUes of ' Le^'a 
blowing and puffing style,** from occaaionally 
appearing. In CBdipus walking in his sleep, 
as in the incantation, Scott reuMrka how at- 
tentively Dryden was now imitating the style of 
Shakspeare. 

Notwithstanding that tbe genius oT tbe great- 
est poeto has united to construct and adnm a 
tale of deep interest, with all the advantage 
that a well adjusted plot, powerful language, and 
elegant imacory could give, the histoty itself is 
ao revoltingt and disagreeable, as to preclude 
its success oo a modem stage, or rather to pre- 
vent ita representatioB. - To Athenian ears it 
aame with other language. To them it was a 
terrible and afflicting illustration of the doc- 
trines of fatalism. It waa the ancient tragedy 
armyed in all its terrific sublimity ; it spoke of 
the relentless powef of destiny, of man strug- 
gling in vain and helpless against the decrees 
of (at«H-of the awful and inscrutable designs of 
heaven. It was repulsive to no refined feelings, 
k attacked ao moral prejudices, it met with no 
shuddering sensibilities that shrank firom such a 
fiction with disgust. In fearful mysterious lan- 
guage it pointed to one predestined to the com- 
plicated crimai of parricide and incest ; sacred 
and shie by the veiy enormity of his guilt from 
tbejoatioe of man, and devoted to the deitieaof 
darkiMss. I must express my astonishment 

• See Dryden's prefkoe to TroUus. 

t Jacob In his lives of the dramatic poets, p. 81, 
sajrs, * (Bdipus's uiUh of an embrace from Joeasta, 
after he had fled from his crown, and tmlled out bis 
ejes, is Judged an impropriety.' When this play 
was revived about thirty years since, the audleoee 
weie uuabie to support it to the end, tbe boxes be- 
kiK all emrtled befoie the tbisd act was ooncloded. 
nus play was represented aarty la the season, 
•rs-^. printad la ifl7». 



that any modem writer of dramatio experianoa 
oould aelect such aaubjed as this with the hope 
of inreatiog it with a natural interest, or that he 
ahouki have dragged from the recess of histcryt 
ibe obsolete doctrines of aa exploded fiitalism. 
Could the page of humanity afford nothing mora 
inatructiva than this? co^ild the imaginatioB 
find nothing to adorn but the most offensive relie 
of Pagan belief 7* CouU not the aphero ol 
obeervation be enlarged to a wider oonceptioii 
of nature, and a brighter deUneatioa of life. Is 
there not scope for endless creations in the freah 
combinaiiona of human character, in the gra* 
dual development of man's moral powers ; the 
progressive advance of feelings, thoughts, and 
actions; in the perpetual conflict of interests, ia 
the vicissitudes of A>rtune, in what new foroa 
of society, and the changing inatitutaons, main 
nera, and habits of every country produea. 
Dryden, however, copied tbe models of French 
tmgedy, and followed the example of tbe gnt$ 
Comeille. How differently did ife look for 
subjects of sympathy, who collected in Hamlet 
the broken wrecks and fragments of a noUe in* 
t4»lieet disturbed, who opened the recesses of a 
heart filled with vague anxieties, and wild peiw 
plexities of wo ; who marked, as in Timon and 
Macbeth, tbe passions which nature pours inta 
the general heart of nMn ; and then brought 
them forth distinct with all the tracea of indivi- 
dual character ; with the peculiar combinations, 
the minute llnea and shadowinga which prove 
the troth of tbe ideal portrait; and which dis- 
pUy that aelect observation, that deep discern- 
ment, that fine analysis, and that philosophical 
power which is at once the teat and triumph U 
geniua. 

Dryden publiahed his alteration of the Troilus 
and Creasidaof Shakspeare, in the aaroeyear 
(1679)t under the. title of < Truth never found 
too Late,' an Essay on the grounds of Criticism 
in Tragedy was prefixed to this. Shakspeare 
probablv took theoatlineofhis play from the 
poem of Chaucer. Scott observes, that while ia 
Drydea the arraagement of the plot is more ar- 
tificially modeUed, and tbe unity of the foble is 
better preserved ; his other improveBMnlaahow 
to little advantage beside the ▼eaerable stra^ 
ture to which they are attached : and he ooo- 
siders that Dryden deviated no leas firom historic 

* See an impartial and instructive eritlclsm on 
the (Bdlpos of Sophocles and ComalUe ia Pen» 
fenUle da Voltaire, U. p. i— 0S. i9mo. Saaa]so8cott*s 
observations justly and eleifantly written, Drydea*f 
works.vl. p. UT-isa 

t The translation of Applaa, published in lira, by 
J. D. and called Drydea's Appian, was probably by 
Jonathan Dryden, fellow of TAnity College, Cam 
bridce, and author of some occasional vciass. acott*f 
Llfo,p.U. 
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Hvth in making CrMsida. iuooent, thu if he 
ftnd represented Helen chaste, or Hector a 
coward. It would hare been more natural to 
have broogbt about the catastrophe on the plan 
of Shakspeare and Chaucer, than by the forced 
mistake in which Dryden's Lovers are involved, 
and the stale expedient of Gressida's killing her^ 
self to evince her innocence. In hii endea^ 
vours to simplify the plot, he has retrenched 
fhe whole scone between Ulysses and Achilles 
in the third acts, fiill of the purest and most ad- 
miimble precepts, expressed in the most poetical 
and dignified language. It has been observed 
that the delicacy of Chaucer's tale has suffered 
even in the hands of Shakspeare : but in those 
of Dryden it has undergone a deeper deteriora- 
tion ; what is coarse in Shakspeare has been di- 
lated into ribaUry ; and the character of Pan- 
darus in particular is heightened in very>oifensive 
colouring. Sofrr, says the editor, as the play 
is to be considered as an alteration of Shak- 
speare, I fear it must be allowed that our author 
has suppressed some of the finest poetry, and 
exaggerated some of his worst fkults.^ To these 
observations, I shaO add that we cannot but 
be struck with the total change which Dryden^ 
sentiments must have undergone, when'one 
compares thli play with Aurengzebe or Alman- 
tor. The mixture of farce and tragedy, the 
buffoonery of Thersites, the gibes and jesU of 
Pandarus, the playful artifices of Cressida, the 
coarse animal courage of Ajax, the diitiBctness 
and variety of character, the flexible manners, 
the natural passions and scenes drawn after life, 
the sparkling and salient wit, all are in strong 
contrast with the taste on which his earlier 
plays are modelled : when the Trojan warrior 
would have worn a flowing peruke under hit 
helmet, and Cressida on the battlements of 
Troy, wodd have called, like C^ueen Mary, for 
her palatine and hood--but Shakspeare was 
before him, and bo could not greatly err. 

The enemiM of Dryden who followed closely 
on the rear of his fame, and attacked him with 
lampoons when they found a part that was vul- 
nerablof said that his pension being withheld (as 
it was by the poverty of the exchequer) gave rise 
to the Tragi-^omedy of the Spanish Friar.f 
It was actdl with success in February, 1681, 
and produced much profit to the compuiy. 
Nokes, the Liston of the day, (if Liston could 

* r^sngbalne Is most unusual in his candour, 
when he ssts, ' the lait scene In the third act is a 
masterpiece, and whether It be copied ftom Shak- 



speare, or Fletcher, or Euripides, or all of them, I 
flunk it Justly deserves commendation.* 

t Dr. Ifarton saxs, * Dryden was ordered by Us 
esnfessor to write the Hind and Panther, as an ex- 
^tlon for having written the Spanish Pilar, 
oryden's Poems, vol. Iv. p. l. 



ever have 'had a prototype) was •toired ki 
the part of Gomez, and Leigh in that of tha 
Friar. 

This play is one of the happiest «nd best of 
Dryden*s numerous dramatic efforts. Johnson 
has remarked on its excellence, in the ooinci* 
deuce of the tragic and comic plot : and Scott 
observes, that the felicity of the plot does not 
consist in the ingenuity of its original concep- 
tion, but in the minutely artificial strokes by 
which the reader is perpetually reminded of the 
dependence of the one part of the play on the 
other. These are so firequent, and appear so 
natural, that the comic plot, instead of diverting 
our attention fi-omthe tragic business, recalls it 
to our mind by a constant and unaffected alhi- 
sion. In the comic part, though the intrigue is 
licentious, the language is not coarse or disgust- 
ing, the diak>gue is lively, the charaeter of 
Dominic* diverting, and full of the humour of 
the Oki Comedy. I do not think the tragic part 
fi'ee fixxn objection, the murder of the dethroned 
monarch by the queen, and her subsequent at- 
tempt to turn the odium of the crime on Beiw 
tram, because her aflfections- were changed to 
another object, take aQ sympathy or attraction 
Qrcm her character, while the discovery the 
Elvira u the sister of Lorenzo, comes with a 
shock to our feelings, whsn we consider by how 
slight a chance they were prevuited Srom an in- 
cestuous crime, and how lotig they persevered 
in a guilty intrigue. Scott sim» up his judgment 
on the play : * Upon the whole, as the comic 
part of this play Is our author^s masterpiece in 
comedy,' the tragic plot may be ranked widi 
his very best efforts of that kind,whcther in Don 
Sebastian or * All for Love.* After the revo* 
lution it was the first play ordered by Queen 
Maryit and honoured by her presence. 

The two companies, the King*s and the 
Duke's servants, had neatly ruined themsel\'es 
by an expensive competition for many years, and 
by the inconstancy of the public The audien- 
ce, it appears, fell off, for the playhouses were 
abhorred by the Puritans,and avoided by all per* 
sons who desired the character of seriousness 
and decency. They now therefore agreed to 

* The whimsical caricature of a Roman CathoUe 
priest. In the person of Father Domlnlcl, was re- 
ceived with rapture by the pretJadiced spectators, 
yet the satire was still more severe in the first 
edition; and afterwards consfderably softened. It 
was, as Dryden called it» a Protestant play, and 
as Jer. Collier says, was rare Protestant diversion. 
It was the only play prohibited by James U. after 
his accession. 

t See a very curious letter on this subject from 
the Eart of fVotttn^ham, published by Dalrymple 
from a copy given to him by Bishop Percy, re- 
published m Uie third volume Of Mslons^ and tn 
Scott's ed. vol. vi. p. 87S. 
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es«9e hoftiKtiat, tod wer« tamod into one w 
168t. Wbeh the coalition took place, Drydea 
IbmaihMl them witli a Probgue and Epibguo, 
which were spoken at the opening of the thea* 
tre in Drary Lane> November 16th, 1682. He 
joined with Lee in the Tragedy of ihe^ Duke of 
Guise ; Drydeo wrote the first scene, the fourth 
act, the first half of the fifth, and he furnished 
the epilogue, which is not preserved in his 
works. In the latter part of the reign of Charles, 
the Tioience of potitteai factions, and partieu* 
btfiy the struggle between the protestaat inte- 
rest and the supportem of the Catholic religion, 
had dbplayed itself even upon the stage. On 
the side of the Whigs, Settle wrote his tragedy 
of Pope Joan, and Shadwell his Lanca&ire 
Witches, both levelled against the Papists. To 
destroy or weaken the influence which these 
writers might possess, the court opposed to then 
Otway, Lee, and Diyden ; not only the plays 
themselves,but the prologues and eptloguesform- 
ed mostc6nvenient channeb through v^ch any 
political opinions, personal raflectioos, and party 
invectives might be delivered with eflTeet. At 
this time, Lee eaHed on Dryden \o return the 
assistance which the former had afforded him 
in his tragedy of (Sdipils. In the history of the 
Duke of Qoise, Dryden had found a subject 
which he considered acceptable to the court, 
after the restoration, but what was applicable 
in I660, drevT more closely to a parallel with 
the events that took place in England in 1681. 
The power and influence of Shaftesbury, the 
contest between the court and Whigs for the 
election of the sherifft.the assembly of the parlia- 
ment at Oxford, the situation if not Ihe charac- 
ter of the Duke of Monmouth, his return to EUig- 
fauid against the king's authority, above all, the 
famous bill of exclusion moved in 1660, against 
die succession of the Duke of Vork as a Papist, 
all found a striking historical resemblance to the 
events which took place in France connected 
with th^ intrigues of the Duke of Guise, and 
the proceedings of the league against the king 
ofNavarre. 

Dryden contributed the scenes which he had 
fcrmerly written, and Lee added the rest trom 
the * Massacre of Paris,* a play then lying by 
him in manuscript. There were, however, cir- 
cumstances connected with the plot not alto- 
gether agreeable to the (eelmss of the court. 
If the pvaHel were to hold between the Duket 
of Monmouth and Chase, the fate of the latter 
must occasion alarms, or awaken afleetion in 
the parental breast of Charles. The represen- 
tation was forbidden ; the play lay in the hands 
af the Lord Chamberlain for more than half 
the year. At length, the tenderness and affec- 



tion of the king broke down under the fiwtioai 
and undutiful conduct of his son ; an open rup« 
ture was at band ; orders were given for Mon* 
mouth'e arrest at Stafford, and consequently 
thera could exist no nM>tive8 of delicacy any 
longer to delay the representation. 

This play ie not distinguished for any high 
strain of poetio feeling, for the loftier flights ai 
genius, or for any elalxHrate display of dramatic 
skill. Much of the descriptions and sentiments 
is taken closely fiom Davila, and the strong pic* 
turesque language of the historiaa is without 
diflkulty raiMd into elegant and bannooiouf 
verse. In the character of Marmoutiere, an allu* 
Bunto the Dutchess of Buccleuchand Monmouth 
ie probably intended. The story of Maleoom 
is said to be taken firom Rowet's Hist. Tra^ 
gi^ues, and one or two striking passages fipon 
Pulci. Sir Walter Scott thinks that tho last 
scene betweoi the fiend and the necromancer is 
horribly fine ; but I do not feel certain that the 
parting speech of Malecom wouU be considered 
natural ; surely in his situation an agony of feer* 
ror would overwhehn all reflection and stifle 
all argument. This part of the play fitiled in the 
representati^m ; indeed the whole encountered 
a stormy, if not an unfitvourable reception. Its 
poetry was but the vehicle for political senti- 
ments ; but as the court party increased in 
strength, its success became more assured. 

Dryden's attachment to the Duke of York led ' 
him to write a long political probgue to Otway's 
Veniee Presenred, (which was spoken April SI, 
1688,) and another in honour of the Dutchess, 
in May of the same year. Shadwell severely 
attacked him for the former; of the latter, M» 
lone says ho never saw a copy, but the originaf 
half sheet in Mr. Bindley's possession. Tbougkr 
Dryden's genius was fertile, his industry vigoui^ 
otts, and though practice had supplied him will 
the necessary expedients by which he might as- 
sist his exhausted powers, still the drudgery of 
his contract with the theatre was severely folt 
by him. The profit which he derived fiom each 
play was by no* means large, while the bread 
whicli he so laboriously earned was rendered' 
bitter by the envy and malignity of party rivab 
and poetical foes. He wasnow in the full ma>' 
turtty of his powers : the assiduous study of our, 
gi^sat original poets, and of the laws and piv- 
vinceofpoetry, ashe surveyed them m their 

* If 8oatheme*s biographer can be trusted, Drf 
den never made by a single play more tlian one 
hundred pounds ; po that with all his tbrtlUtr he 
could not, by his theatrical labours, make mors 
than two hundred s year. Soatheme leioouuitly 
owned to Dryden, that he bad cleared in his last 
blay near JOOL which appeared astonishing to Dry- 
oen. UftofSoutbemo. 
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workt, bad giveo solidity 1o his judgment, and a 
correetncw of tasta far superior to any of hit 
contemporaries; yet the intrigues of interested 
patrons had raised suoh men as Settle and 
Growne to a tempi irary equality of fame with 
him. He spoke on this subject in his preface 
ro Aurengzebe with feeling as with candour.* 

We. shall, there.bre, scarcely be surprised 
that the mind of Dryden turned away from tha( 
branch of poetical ezeriion which had brought 
no profit without trouble and obtoquy, which had 
boon die scene of disgrace as woU as triumph : 
and that be reposed with more pleasure upon 
the contemplation of forming an Epic Poem ; of 
indulging the flow of his genius uncontrolled ; 
and of contemplating the growing creations of 
his fancy, without any fear of the inconstancy 
of the public, the intrigues of favourites, or the 
detraction of rivals. He selected the same sub- 
|ect on which the youthful mhid of Milton had 
Mnn^elt, and whish it relinquished only for one 
still more congenial .to its powers— Knag Ar- 
thur among the Saxons. He sketched out also 
the outlines of another subject, and this MaJone ' 
thinks he preferred. It waf ' E^lward the Black 
Prince subduing Spain,! *i>d restoring it to Don 
Pedro, the lawful Prince. It is not (or me to spe- 
culate on the manner in which Dryden's genius 
would have built up this great design, or to ima- 
gine the beauties which his imagination would 
have supplied; but his intention of introducing 
intothe poem the charactois of hischiefest friends 
and patrons, and the noblest families, does not 
present itself to my mind in a favourable view. 
He followed, he said, the example of Virgil and 
Spenser. At tliis distance of time, in the work 
of the Roman noet, the individual portrait, if 
•uch there was.| has melted intothe historical 
character and disappeared . And the nobles of 
r*s age, Sidney, and Essex, and Raleigh, 



• He says, * I never thought mjneir very lit for an 
enployroent where many of my predecessors have 
excelled me In all kinds, and some of my contem- 
poraries, even in my own partial Judgment, have 
outdone me tn comedy.' Wycherly and Etheredge 
were probably the comic poeU here In his thoughts. 
Malooe's Lite. p. 187. 

t See Dryden's Letter to Dennis, March isss— 4. 
eoott's ed. vol. xvlil. p. 114 : • but the guardian an- 
gels of monarchies and kingdoms are not to be 
touched by every hand, a man must be deeply eon- 
venant In the Platonic philosophy to deal with 
these ; and, therefore, I may rsaaonabty expecc 
that no poet of our age' will presume to handle 
0iose machines, for fear of dlscovertng his own 
Ignorance ; or if he shoukl, be might, perhaps, be 
Ingntefbl enough not to own me for bis benefke- 
tor.* 

1 1 cannot agree with Pope's optiUon. * The 
AMid was evidently a party piece, as much as 
Atasalom and Achltophel.' Spenee's anec. p. jM. 
Pope would not have pilnted such an opinion as 
Ibis, though he may hs re dropped It casually in 
conversaUon. 



and the mastreM of aU hearts, the 'MaU« 
C^ueen* wertf more congenial in their romantie 
and elevated characters to the purpose of epic 
fable, than my Lord Rochester, Sir Charies 
Sidley, or even the meiry monarch hims^. To 
have preserved the likeness, yet arrayed then 
in the costume of the Plantagenets ; to have 
given the dastard Rochester the valour of Oree- 
wy or Poietiers ; to have made Mulgrave and 
Buckingham little less than heroes of Romance, 
wouki have been a work of difficulty even with 
Dryden's resources ; nor woukl ii have been 
without some feelings of surprise, that we should 
in no long interval of time, have beheki the same 
persons the heroes of an epic, changing their 
stato-dresses, reappear as the leading diarao- 
ters of Absalom and Achitophel. Ho who 
writes an epic poem, surely hopes to write for 
posterity. It is the production of too great an 
efibrt to be exhausted on the admiration, or to 
appeal to the flattery of contemporaries aiooe ; 
and however some inunediate applause might 
have repaid the poet for his courtesy and siuU, 
all the laborious touches, the minute finishikiga, 
the graphic strokes that bring out the individual 
character, the delicate, hal^mbushed praise, 
the characteristic sentiment which satisfied the 
poet, and delighted the patron, wouU have been 
squandered on the cold neglect and the indiffe^• 
ence of the succeeding age. An eloquent writer 
has thus expressed his opinion of what the me- 
rits of this poem woukl have been, nor does his 
conjecture appear tome to be for from the truth. 
'It probably would have been a vigouroos narra- 
tive, animated with something of the spirh of the 
old romances, enriched with much splendid de- 
Bcription,and interspersed withfine declamations 
and disquisitions. The danger of Dryden wouU 
have been froA aiming too high, from dwelling 
too much, for example, on his angels of King- 
doms, and attempting a compoiition with that 
gceat writer, who, in his own time, had vo in- 
comparably succeeded in representing to us the 
sighls and pounds of another world. To Milton, 
and to Milton alone, belonged the secrets of the 
great deep, the beach of sulphur, the ocean oi 
fire, the palaces of ihe &llen dominations glim- 
mering through the everlasting glade, the silent 
wilderness of verdure and fragrance, where 
armed angels kept watch over the sleep of the 
first lovers, the portico of diamonds, the sea of 
jasper, the sapphire pavement empurpled with 
celestial roaes, and the infinite ranks of the 
cherubim biasing with adamant and gold. The 
council, the tournament, the procession, the 
crowded cathedral, the court, the guard-room, tha 
chase, were the proper scenes tbe Dryden.'* 
• See Ed. ReT. No. zxilL p. U 
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la 1681 Dey&en produoed, or to use M»loiw'f 
tkvourito phrue, imiwd irf, bat without h» 
uuM, hit oelebntod Satire of Abnlom and 
Aehitopheli the object of wfaieh was to gain 
friends for the King, aad discredit (he fbctioD of 
Shaftesbury, Moomoath, and their adherents. 
Of this poem Dr. Johnson speaks in the fbUow- 
hg words : * If it be considered as a poem 
political and controrersial, it will be found to 
comprise all the ezcellencies of which the Mb- 
jeet is susceptible, acrimony of censure, el»> 
gance of praise, artfial delineation of charao> 
ters, variety and vigour of sentiment, happy 
turns oflanguage and pleasing harmony ofnunn 
hers ; and all these raised to such a height as 
can scarcely be fiMiod in any other English cooif 
position. It is not, however^' without its fiMilts. 
Some lines are inelegant or improper, and too 
many are irreligiously licentious. The ori^al 
structure of the poem was defective ; allegories 
drawn to great length will always break; 
Charles could not run continually parallel with 
Pavid. The subject had likewise another in- 
eonvenience, it admitted little imagery or de- 
scription, and a long poem of ntore sentiments 
easily becomes tedious. Though all the parts 
are forcible, and every line kindles new rapture, 
the reader if not relieved by the ioterposition of 
something that sooths his fancy grow* weary 
of admiiatton, and defets the resu'* 

The plan of this poem, says Scott, has been 
ontformly and universally admired, not ooiy as 
one of Dryden's most excellent performances, 
bat as the most nervous and best political 
satire that ever was written. It b said to have 
been undertaken at the command of Charles. 
The time of its appearance was chosen with 
as much art, as the poem displays genius. 
Shaftesbury had been committed to the Tower 
on a charge of high treason, on the Sd of July ; 
•nd the poem was published a few days before 
a bill of indictment was preferred against him : 
the sensation excited by such a poem, at such a 
time, was btense and universal. . The plan of 
the poem is not original; not only had a similar 
ons been eonceiv^, but the veiyf passage of 
Scripture adopted by Dryden, as the foundation' 
of his parallel, had been applied to Charles and 
hb undutiftil son. Shaftesbury was distinguish- 

• See Johnson's Works, vol. Ik. p. 418. Murphr's 

fflttlOB. 

tSse DrTden's Works, ed. Soott, vol. ix. p. Its. 
llslioCh*s V iaejrmrd, or the Innocent Traitor, copied 
ftomtlw original bolf scriptures, In heroic verwe, 
pfbtsd fbr C. R. 1 trt. In tSM s small traot appear- 
ed, called * AlMalom'i Conspiracy, or the Tragedy 
if Treason,' which furnished the general argument 
•f Dryden*s Poem, reprinted In the Hartstan Mls- 



ed by the nickname* of AchiUpl el, befcte the 
appearance of this poem. The more deeply we 
examine that piece, the more reason we find to 
applaud the exi|uisite skill of the author. In the 
ciiaraeter of Absalom, particularly, he had a de- 
licate task to perform. He was to draw the 
misguided and offending son, but not the hard- 
ened reprobate; fbr Charles, notwithstanding 
his just indignation, was to the end of his reign 
partial to the unfortunate prince, and anxious lo 
detach him fi-om his desperate counsellors. Dry« 
den has accordingly liberally transferred all the 
fouler parts of the aocusatioa to the shoulders 
of Achitophel, while he is tender of the fame of 
Absalom. We may suppose, in doing so, that 
the poet indulged his own feelings; the Dutchess 
of Boodeuch had been his most early patronesg, 
and he had received personal fitvours from 
Monmouth himselT. These recollectioos must 
have had weight with him, when engaged in 
composing this party poem, and we may readily 
believe him when he affirms, that David could 
not be more tender of the young man'slife, than 
he would be of his reputation. In many othei 
characters, that of Buckingham in particular, a 
certain degree of mercy is preserved, even 
amid the severity of satire ; the follies of Ztmri 
are exposed to ridicule, but his guilt (and the 
age accused him of most foul crimes) is left in 
the shade. Even in drawing the character 
off Achitophel, such a degree of justice is 
rendered to his acute talents, and to his merits 
as a judgo, that we are gained by the poet's ap- 
parent candour to give him credit fbr the truth 
of the portrait in its harsher foatures. It is re- 
markable that the only considerable additions 
made to the poem, after the ficat edition, have a 
tendency raUier to mollify Uian to sharpen the 
satire.} Sir Walter Scott has observed, that 
this poem is as remarkable fbr correctness of 
taste, aa fbr firo and spirit of composition. I 
shouki say, that in oomparing it with any of the 
celebrated satires of Pope, we fin) in Dryden a 
greater fertility of ideas, and a more copious va- 
riety of allusion,' a more natural flow of versi« 
fication, and more-bokbess of kliomatic expres- 

* In the Badger In the Foxtrap, pobUshed It ap- 
pears about the sth of July, lesi, iMr months before 
uryden'a Poem, 

Some call me Toir, sonw Aehliophel, 
Some Jack-a^bndy, some old MachlaveL 

r Shaftesbury, the author of the Ckancteristles, 
always mentions Dryden with aversion and con' 
tempt. It is said he felt mors resentment on ae- 
count of the ImbeoUlty sseribed to his father, than 
for all the bitUig and bitter satire heaped on Ms 
grandfather ; he could beer the open and avowed 
hatred of the latter, but not the ridleule and mocke 
tr ol the former. ^^ 

I see 9cott'8 Diydsa, voL ix. p. mo. 
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■Im. Dfyden hu the mora eom^nding el<^ 
quenoe, aad P^p« the more polished and bril« 
liant wit. In Pope the cadencee are mora 
nicel/ modulated, aiid the rhjthm more equally 
balaaoed. There ia moro glitter of anttthesia, 
nuMre refinement of ezpreaaion, more finish of 
elocution, and a greater love of alliteration. 
In Dryden there is an ease, a negligence, a 
confidence in his powers, that overlo(3cs petty 
inequalitiea, and does not stoop to minuter 
heauties ; h« has fewer marks of patient and 
assiduous U>ii; he never appears to aspire co the 
highest excellence ; or to direct the eye of emu* 
lative genius towards an imaginary perfection.'*' 
Yei it would be difficult to distinguish many pa^ 
sages of one poet from the other, from any de- 
oided difference of execution. Dryden is often 
equally vigorous it conception, compact in ex- 
pression, and musical in the flow of his verse. 
In the diaracter of Zimri, for instance, I do 
not recognise anv verse which the , exactness of 
Pope's ear would have wished him' to remodel, 
or any part of the portrait, which he would not 
have been proud to own ; and I think that John- 
son in his well known and eloquent parallel, has,' 
for the sake of contrast, placed the peculiarities 
of the respective poets in too strong oppooition. 
When Pope drew the portrait of Buckingham, 
Dryden had anticipated him in nice discrimina- 
tion of character, in the exhibition of the fbl- 
liee, inconsistenciee, and contradictions of that 
eccentric perM». These were given with a 
truth, a nirit, and a pleasantry not easily to be 
surpassed. Pope therelbre touched another 
■tring : and painted < the k>rd of useless thou- 
sands,' in the hour of his deserted and misera- 
ble decline, in his solitary retreat, his ruined 
fortune, and his faded fame ; but while Dryden 
in his masterly analysis has adhered to nature 
and truth, Pope, fi>rihe sake of a stronger con- 
trast, has been led, I beiie?e, considerably to 
exaggerate the severity of the circumstances, 
underwhich Buckingham expired. Thephmse 
of < Mimicked Statesman' does not seem corw 
rect : and surely < Victor of his Health,' and 
* Vktor of his friends' i#a mode of expression 
unusual, inelegant, and harsh. 

Tattf relates that this poem was undertaken 
at tho desire of Charies II., in 1680, and 
Malono thinks that Dryden was employed on it 
about nine months. On the tSth March, 1681, 
the parliaroent was dissolved, and the Sd of 
July following, Shaftesbory was committed to 
The first editimi was sold in a 



month, a second appeared belhiv ] 
two, if not three, editions were called for in the 
ibUowing year, and a sixth in 1684; the famons 
Atterbury* translated it into Latin verse. It 
appears that Dryden paid little attention to his 
works after they were ooce made pnbKc ; he 
was too indolent, or too busy to correct mie* 
takes, or suggest improvements. He felt him- 
self superior to the other writers of the age, and 
he could afford to be negligent, without injury 
to his fiime. He had not that anxious desire 
for excellence, that tenderness for his own fome, 
that respect to the opinion of others, which 
could make him submit to the patient correction, 
the delicate and repeated attention, and those 
minute finishings, without which perfection is 
not to be atuinwl) or approbation permanently 
secured. But in the poem now before us he 
added some lines to his character of Shaftesbury, 
for which his enemiesf said he was paid by the 
nomination of a scholarship in the charter 
house being given to his son. Malone has 
spared no pains in the detection of this anMsg 
other errors; indeed, deprived of the result of 
his patient sJnd praiseworthy labours, a life of 
Dryden wouki be little better than a ronoance. 
He has found that the whole < is a pure and 
unsophisticated fitlsehood.'. Toung Dryden 
Mras admitted on the recommendation of 
Charles U. as one of the governors of the insti* 
ttttion. 

In November, 1681, the grand jury at the 
Old Bailey returned ignoramus on tho biK pre- 
sented against Shaftesbury, and he was taken 
fiom the court4Kiuse with 'shouts of applause. 
To perpetuate his triumph, a medal was engr^ 
ved, which gave rise to Dryden's poem4— ' A 
Medal, or a Satire against Sedition.' Spence has 
mentioned, in his Anecdotes, on the authority 
of a catholic priest whom he met at Paris, that 
Charles suggestedthe subject (as he seems to 
have done <xherB) to the poet. One day the 
king was walking in the Mall, and talking with 

* The poem was so popular that another Latin 
translation was pobUshed, 4to. isn, at Oxford, bj 
Dr. William Coward, a physician of Meiton GoUen. 
TTie poetical Reflections on a late poem, entitled 
Abialom and Achflophel, by a person of bonou' 
folio, 1S89, is aKTlbed by Malone and Scott to tbe 
Duke of Buckingham ; but see Godwin's Lives of 



the Philipses, p. IM. 

t Tills error baser ^ 

nlca, but see Ualoa^a Dryden, voL i. p. 14S. 



* * Dryden dM not come tu short, bat he wanted 
sMdy and honest principles, and that ioveofhit 
mt which U aiwaya reQuUtts to make a eomvUU 
m ti»L' Upl "u on Shakspeare, p. lot. 



crept Into the Biegraphia 1 

IOC's Dryden, voL I. p. 14S. 

t There seems to have been some uncertainty 
both amonc toriea and whlss, ooncemlnf the au- 
thor of the Medal. Settle himself dkl not recog^ 
nise the hand of Dryden, and thought that tka 
author of the Medal, and of AbsaHom and Aehtto> 

G'^el is not one person, since tbe style and painting 
far dlflbrent. and tbe saUres of a dUlbrent hm, 
the one tete^ afnuchmtanakmatlu btasi Man As 
oOur, Scott's ed. vol Ix. p. tfl. 
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tlie poet ; hanid/— ^ If I was a poet, and I 
thmk I am poor enough to be one, I would write 
apoeaoiimichaiub|eet,iothe feilowing roao- 
ner.' Ho then gave him the plan oCtbe Medal. 
DrydoD took the hint, carried the poem as soon 
as it was finished to the king, and had a present 
oTa hundred broad pieces for it. This aneo 
dote Pope seemed to confirm, and added, that 
Charles obliged Dryden to pnt his O^ord 
speech into Terse, and to insert it toward^ the 
dose of his Absalom and Achitophel. 

On the merits of this poem, I have nothing 
to add to what has been said by Johnson and 
bj Soott;* the latter of whom thinks it does not 
greatly suffer frOm being placed, as the subject 
naturally invites, in comparison with Absalom 
and AchitopheU The latter, as a group of 
figures, presents greater scope and variety, and 
may thwefbre be more interesting than the por- 
trait of an individual ; but it does not more fully 
display the abilities of the artist. As might be 
expected, to his former poems many answers 
were quickly published; there was plenty of 
vulgar and vindont abuse in them, and but little 
poetry. VilUers, Duke of Buckingham, oontri- 
bttted his poetical reflections, which 'could add 
•othing to his &me. Sam. Pordage published 
an answe^ under the name of Azariah and Hu- 
shai, (Monmouth and Shaftesbury,) and D17- 
den's old antagonist, Settle, appeared, under 
the name of Absalom senior, or Achitophel 
transposed, in about fifteen hundred lines. J. 
Warton suggested that he was assisted by Mr. 
Clifford, but that was not the case. Spratt, how- 
ever, and some other of the party, publicly joined 
with him in the production. It is mentioned in 
this poem, that Dryden once intended to gof in- 

* 9ee Works, vol. ix. br Scott, p. 418. 

"•It Was inilmated by Dnrden's enemies, that he 
ebose the sutajeet of Rellglo Laid to smooth the 
way to his taking onlers. See the Revolter, a 
tragl-comedy, acted between the Hind and Panther 
and Rellfio Laiol, in 1C87. 
Bat twas his wrath« because his native church 
Left his high expecutions In the lurch i 
He saw the playwright laureate debauched 
By the times, vices which himself reproach'd ; 
And by his srand relbrm of stafe-pit fools, 
Jadg*d his ability to manage souls, Ac. 
And Langbalne says, ' ever since a eertahn worthy 
bishop refused orders to a certain poet, Mr.. Dry- 
den lias declared open defiance against the whole 
olernr; and since the church began the war, he 
has thought it but Justice to make feprlsais on the 
eburch.* Dram. Poel p. I7i. 

In the Trial of the Poets (BuckiJigham*s works, 
L pL 1SS-) are these lines : 

* In the head of the gang, John Dryden appear*d, 
lliat ancient grave wit, so long lov*d and fbar'd 1 
But Apollo had heaid a story I' th' town 

Of his quitting the muses to wear the Nock fown, 
And ap nre him leare. now his pottry'M done, 
To let Dim turn priett, ilacc Beere is tom'd boo.* 



to holy orders. Against the Medal we find Por- 
dage again writing, in a poem called The Me* 
dal reversed, wrongly ascribed to Settle. The 
medal of John Bayes was given to ShadweU; 
as also ' The Tory Poets' pi&ished in the saaa 
year. The author of Dryden's Satire to hk 
Muse has not been disoovered; I think that 
Malone is not unwilling to have it||ielieved that 
Somers was the author, tiiough he disavowed il 
in a conversation with Pope. Friendships and 
enmities were now fiirmed according to political 
ofHnions. Dryden and ShadweU were erf* pppo- 
site parties, and though they had been on good 
terms, (for Dryden wrote a prologue to Shad- 
weli's Tru^ Widow, in 1678.) yet political dis- 
cussion as it grew more virulent, ^et the dis- 
solution of the second parliament in 1679, de- 
stroyed all prix'ate friendship ; the playhouses 
were applied to political purposes. Settle's 
Pope Joan, and Shadwell's Lancashire Witches, 
were applauded by the whigs ; while Durfey, 
Otway, Crowne, and Dryden supported the paiw 
ty of the torics. 

During the year 1683, a shower of lampoons 
from wretched and despicable scribblers appear- 
ed against our poet, as full of abuse as thev 
were empty of wit^ none of which he coodi- 
scended to answer ; at length, as their infamous 
cha,rges grew bolder by impunity, he was rous* 
ed to revenge, and punished them by his Mac 
Flecknoe. In this poem, as Malone observes, 
ample vengeance is taken on his corpulent* an- 
tagonist ; a torrent of wit and satire, mixed with 
contempt, indignation, and derision, overwhelm- 
ed in one gigantic effort, and by a well directed 
blow, the wretched poet against whom it was 
levelled. The most cutting sarcasm was con- 
veyed in skilful versification, which gave point 
and keenness to the edge of its wit, and which 
has been emulated and copied, but not exceeded 
even on the broader canvass of the Dunc^id. It 
passed through several editions, and received 
some slight alterations. ShadweU, in the De- 
dication to his Translatidn of the Tenth Satire 
of Juvenal, some years after, asserted that Dry- 
den^ when he was taxed with being the author 
of Mac Flecknoe denied it, with as solemn im- 

Bee also n poem, ta defrnca of tho Chtirch of Eng - 
JsruJ, In nppojHJoii to the Hind an J Ptuilhef, follij, 
H^S. Rtili n\^ y^kid in h^vs asked for the pr?- 
Vo>>iilii[] raf E:L((»n College. 

■ In tus viiMiif.ition of ihe I>ol5o ofGnEse, PfTUen 
^iVQ 1 s«vE^re rta^&Lliallon to S!ha^iHi'el(H in whfch 
hR B^yi ' aurioii^h »riuJwe]| hai afivn raited him 
an aihthiit Ih prlOT, h« b€llriv«* morn charhatily of 
his ^i»f t>nlil. ani thai he ontsf gofittht bro&d wflv, 
tif^uMe thfotHtrU ttM/ narri/ii* fijr h{m.' In C;6- 
bcT's Lives of the Poeti. V(jJ, iiK p, 7*, a iin^loj 
tnl^tak^ jij ftiQrffl, Mr. Htchard FifCJOUH. Ihe'new 
iHuiTiTfttf^ »EtU ftbdK UDK iLfr auTP It m»cnti«d^ 
tvu 1, tr«y Uidllfenat pact, &£. * 
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p*60B(ioM u bis friend, the ftpmidi Friar, did 
the CftTftlier Lorenzo. 

Diyden** readinesp and fertility of satire was 
■urpriaing : instead of being exhausted by the 
brilUant efforts he had mada, in a month after 
MacFlecknoe was published, i^>peared (ho se- 
cond partof Absakxn and Achitophel, in which 
his two hundred lines appeared refulgent,^ 
an^idat the flatness and cold mediocrity of Tate*s 
▼erses. Besides those of other scribblers ot 
inferior note, the characters of Shadwell't and 
Settle appeared drawn with a terrible sagacity, 
and finished with such a felicity of touch, as is 
unequalled among satirical portraits. 

In the same month he published his Religio 
Laici : it is addressed to a yotrag friend^ ^^^ 
initials of whose name alone are known, and 
who translated Simon's Critical History of (he 
Old Testament; the purpose of it was to ex- 
plain the tenets of tlie Church of England in 
a plain and philoeophical manner ; and to defend 
it against the attacks of the Catholics and the 
fanatical dtisenters.§ Johnson allowed, * that 

* Scott has observed, * that had Dryden limited 
his assistance U> this frafmanl, he woukl have in- 
jured rather than assisted Ms coadjutor. Since it 
would have Rhone like a lamp in a dungeon, only 
to show the dreinr waste in which It was inclosed ; 
tout he has obviously contrihuted much to the poem 
at Urge Much of the character of Corah is Dry- 
don's, so probably is that of Arod, and the verses 
descriptive of the green ribbon club. The charac< 
ter of Michal, of Dryden as Asaph, and some of the 
encomiaxtlc passages seem to show the extent of 
Tate's powers, when unsupported by his powerflil 
aoxiliary. They are Just decently versified, but 
Aat, eommonplace, and uninteresting. The se- 
snnd part did not attain the popularity of the 
•riginal. 

t Settle was a dunce, but Shadwell was a man 
af talent ; Rochenter s.iid of him, that if he had 
^mt all he wrote, and printed all he spoke, he 
would have had more wit and humour than any 
ether poet. In comedy, he as much excelled Dry- 
ien in observation of nature, and delineation of 

EkCter, as Dryden surpassed htm in lively dia- 
and witty repartee. See Shadwcirs Preface 
Sullen Lovers, where he says, that Jonson 
ts the man of all the world, he most passionately 
admires fbr his excellence in dramatic poetry. 

ITo H. D. See verses prefixed to E. Howard's 
British Princes. Scott conjectures that the person 
meant by these Initials was Henry Dickenson, 
probably son of Edm. Dickenson, the well known 
author of Delphi Phasneclzantes. ifm. Ac 

( Sir W. Scott has given an analysis of this poem, 
VOL X. p. 4-8, he observes (p. 7.) that the style of 
(his poem has been imitated soccensAilly by Gow- 
per in some of his pieces. Yet he has not always 
been able to maintain the resemblance ; but often 
crawls where Dryden would have walked. The 
natural dignity of our author maybe discovered 
tn the lamest lines of the poem, whereas his imita- 
tor Is often harsh and embarrassed. Both are oc- 
casionally prosaic, but in stfch passages Dryden's 
verse resembles good prose, and Cowper*s. that 
which is feeble and involverl. The second edition 
of this pt'em appears to be exceedingly rate, and 
escaped ^he researches of Malone. 



this is a cooipoaitioB of grtat exeenenea iL ¥m 
kind, in which the fiuniliar is Tery property di« 
tersified with the 8ol«tnui, and the grave with 
the humourous ; in which metre has neither 
weakened the force, nor clouded the perapicui^ 
of argument ; nor will it be easy to find another 
example equally happy of this middle kind of 
writing, which, though pr. saic in some parts, 
rises to high poetry in others, and neither h<^ 
vers to the skies, nor creeps along the ground.' 
Although, the object of his poem was to explain 
the tenets and defend the character of the Re- 
lermed Church \* and although it must have 
represented Dryden's serious attachment to it, 
yet some not ambiguous marits have been dis- 
covered in the argument, in which such an un» 
certainty of opinion u expressed, and such a 
bias toOath<4ic doctrines evinced, as foreboded 
the changes in his religious sentiments which 
he was soon openly to avow. He furnished 
Southeme, then young, with a Prologue and 
Epilogue to the Legal Brother, and contributed 
a Prologue to his SMond piece, the Disappoint- 
ment, in 1684, and he consoled him in a copy 
of verses at the ill success of his Wives* Ex- 
cuse in 169S. Southeme in retura, on account 
of Dryden's illness, wrote one half of the fifth 
actofCleomenes. For * Honest Nat Lee' Dry- 
den had a great regard, and wrote several Pro* 
logues fbr him. 

In 166S, he discontinued writing for the 
stage, though he was much straitened in his 
pecuniary resources, particulariy by the unceiv 
tain payment of his salary. His letter to I«otrd 
Rochester fbr half a year's pension is most 
urgent Yet though his wants were pressing, 
it IS written witJiout any meanneas of solicita- 
tion, and his claims are modestly and ftirly 
advanced ; the manner in which he spoke of his 
sons is honourable and just. * It is enough, he 
adds, fbr one age to have neglected Cowley, 
and starved Butler.' Let us hope that his pe- 
tition was granted, and his uneasiness removed. 

He assisted a new translation of the Tites 
of Plutarch with a preface, and life of the au- 

* As Dryden wrote ' Religio Latci,* so Mason 
wrote * Religio Clericl' In imitation. See his wtrks, 
i. p. 437, he says of the poem, 

* Row few tike him could write a layman's eiasi, 
Make logic's rules to metre's laws submit. 
Blend truth with fancy, argument with wtt 
Yet this he did ! and tn so smooth a lay, 

It satisfied the nicer ear of Gray. 

Who always held It as the guUe supreme, 

Of bards employed on a didactic theme.' 

In a note he says, I have often heard my fHend 
give this eulogy te the ' Religio Laici* In nearly tfas 
same words. My friend who admired Dryden 
even to excess, said that he attained his excelleacs 
in versification by study and practice. 
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thM. Tbe&ftTolatMwaipublwhodiiiieSS; 
It has long become obsolete, and been super- 
seded by Langhome's. The iUustfioas name 
of Somore appears as one oTUie writers. Hav- 
ing transla*^ some years before * A few of the 
epistles of Orid/ Drydeo now added detached 
pcMiions of Horace, Theocritus, Virgil ; and 
uniting them to some smaller pieces, prologues, 
epilogues, Itc., he produced, in 1083, the first 
volume of his MisceUany.* The last poem, 
Virgirs Tenth Eclogue, is by Sir W. Templo. 
Mikon's Allegro and Penseroso, with the.Ly- 
cidas, are inserted, and MarvelPs beaut&Ul 
bttle poem of the Dead Fawn is not orerlooked. 

Some months after, at the king's command, 
he triinslatod (he history of the League, from 
the French of Maimbourg. It was written, 
Malone says, to show that the sectaries and 
the long parliament in ^ir solemn covenant 
had the French leaguers in view, and that all 
the disciples of Calvin must continue to hate 
monarchy, and love democratic constitutions. 

Early in the following year, 1866, the aeoond 
volume of the Miscellanies appeared. Dry- 
den conirijuted several piofses, and two poems 
by Evelyn are inserted. 

Charles II. departed this lifo on the 5th of 
February, 1684; in consequence, the political 
opera of Albion and Albanius, which Dryden 
had composed to celebrate the n«i0 feaiaratimi 
of his majesty on Shaftesbury's discomfiture, 
was not exhibited till the following June ; owing 
to Monmouth's invasion, it was performed only 
six times ; the expenses of preparing it for the 
stage were great, and the loss to the managers 
considerable.! This Opera was written, as I 

^ • The first volume, oalled J>ry^n*9 MUodkaWt 
published In lIM, the seoond, entitled SylecB, bi 
I68S, the, third, Examen PoeHeum, In 1688, the 

'fourth, called the Annual MtaeeBantf, liiH, after 

• DrTdeo's death two mora volumes wero iwued out 
In. 170S, and 17M. Tonaon published, in ITIS, a 
new and altered edition, the common one now In 

'OM. 

• f The musle ef the piece was entrusted to Louis 
Ormbot or Grabn, the master of the kliig's band, 
whom Charles preferred to the celebrated Paule. 
lit WM genenUly'admltted that the music was very 

'iDdlflferenL « Scott has printed a satirical ballad on 
the subject written against the poet and musician, 
the follonring is a specimen : 
Each actor on the stage his Inck bewailing, 

Finds that his loss is IntUliblr true. 
Smith, Kokes, and Leigii, in a (ever with railing, 

Curse poet, painter, and Monsieur Gpibu. 
Betterton, Bettertoo, thj decorations 

Aud file maehines, were well written we knew, 
Bui all the words were such itnfl; we want pa- 



And UtUe better is Monsieur Oraba 

Isyos, thou wouldst have thyskiU thought uni- 
versal, 
Ifo^ thr dull sar bato mnsic unlruei 



have said, for a polHioal ptvphsa, to c a i e b r n to 
the triumph of loyaky over seditfoli and dia- 
sensaon: it was at first composed in one act, 
an^ was designed as an introduction to the 
drama of King Arthur. Although the king had 
died while the opera was in rehearsal, a slight 
addition adapted it to the new fortunes of 
James, but there was a fatality against its suc- 
cess. There is nothing ingenious in the plot, 
or interesting in the story, but.the versification 
is flowing, easy, and melodious. Scott has 
pointed out the desolation of London at the 
opening of the piece, and the speech of Augusta, 
as specimens of real poetry, and has mentioned 
the Ivrical diction as moat beautifully sweet 
and flowing. . 

Soon after the accession of James to the 
throne, Dryden became a convert to popery. 
Malone suspects that his wife. Lady Elizabeth, 
had long been a Papist, as her brother, llie 
seoond Earl of Berkshire certainly, was, and 
of Dryden's smcerity in this great and serious 
change, he entertains no doubt. He bred his 
children Papists, and ha maintained his new 
fiuth during the reign of William, when his ad- 
herence to the religion of the abdicated monarch 
would prove an insurmountable obstacle to ^ 
voor or preferment. I presume thai no <me 
would have questioned his sincerity, had his 
conversion not taken place at a juncture, 
when it would be peculiarly grateful to the new 
king : for James's sentiments had long been 
known to all. At the same time, the integrity 
of such a man as Dryden is not to be sullii^ k^ 
suspicions, I hat rest on what after all might 
prove a fortuitous coincidence of circumstances, 
the only favour which he ever received from 
James was an addition to his pension oC lOOL 
a year.* 

To the memory of the old king,t his reaped 
was testified by the publication of his Threnodia 

Then whilst we strive to confute the rehearsal, 
Pr'jthee leave thrashing of Monsieur Gmbu, 

With thy dull prefkces still thou wouldst treat ui. 

Striving to make thy dull bauble look (kir. 
So the homed herd of the city do cheat us, 
sun most commending the worst of their war*. 
Ac 
See also an epigram In Langbaino*s Dzam. Poeti^ 
p. IM, on the same sul^ct. 

* Dr. Johnson's sentiments on Dryden's conver- 
sion are expressed with soundness of arffumenL 
and with a candid and charitable interpretation ol 
his motives, «uch as are not always to be found in 
the Doctor's writings nur often in his con versa 
tlon Dryden's eldest son, Charles, 1b said to have 
been a ca*hoUc previous to his Other's chaba. 
and to have contributed to it. 

* A host of Pindaric odes appeared on this 
slon. by Mrs. Behn. E. Arwaker, Duke, and i__ 
nameless poetasters. Otway bagan a pastoraL 
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AagoMdii. It bM Doi much of that •pint of 
lyrie poeivy, which he afterwanb ao eminentl/ 
potMMed. Tb« linea are coutantljr aiiding 
into the heroic couplet, and the argoment de- 
■ceodi into deUaeation of character, and d^ 
■criptkm of the refal ▼irtuea, reaembling the 
■tyle of hia didactic poems, more than a pm. 
daric ode; yet ho had atudied Milton, and re> 
publiahed Lycidaa. Thpugh Scott considers 
thcgeneral effect less impressiTo than might 
have been expected, yet he thinks there ore 
some fine passages and striidng pictures, as 
describing the joy of tho people, on the fidl^ 
dous prospect of the king's recovery. 

Men met each other with erected look, 
The steps weie higher that they took, 
Friends to congratoUte their flriends made haste, 
And long inveterate foes saluted as they past. 

He also remarks the judicious choice of topics, 
his appro p r i aU praise, and his skilful manage- 
ment of the subject, in never having touched 
' on the delicate theme of the queen. 

Dryden probably did not take so important 
«nd awful a step,.as changing his religious faith, 
without having attentively atudied the oontro* 

Tet tender lambs, stray not so Cast away, 
To weep and moom, let us together stay i 
O'er all the universe let it be spread. 
That now the shepherd of the flock Is dead. 
The royal Pan, that thepherd of the eheep ; 
Be who to leave his flock did dying weep, 
Is gone ! ah I gone ! ne'er to return, fto. 

This was fortunately left unfinished : the most 
remarkable Is ' the Quaker's Elegy,* written by 
W. P. a sincere lover of Charles and James, Slst 
March, 1685. Tears wiped off a second part on the 
coronation (22d April) In the following lines, he 
Bust have been moved by the spirit i 
No sooner had this stranger seized ray soul. 
But Rachel (his maldservam !) knock'd to raise 

me from my bed, 
And with a voice of sorrow did condole 
The loss of Chartesl— whojn she declared was 



Charles dost thou mean, we king of England calL 
That lived within the mansion of WhltehaU t 

(Raehet) Yes i-tis too true ! 
Another more numerous shoal 6t small fry ap. 
peared to congratulate James on his accession t 
among others, Mr. Peter Ker, whose Joy exceeds 
all common bounds, When he advises even the 
ships to run a ground i 

Let subjects sing, bells ring, and cannons roar, 
And every ship come dancing to the shore* 

Johnson said, the title Threnodia Aogostalls Is 
not strictly classical, but Dr. Adam of Edinburgh 
has defended it * Threnodia' Is a word purely 
Oreek, used by no Latin author. AucustaUs, de- 
notes in honour of Augustus. Thus ' Ludi Angus- 
Cales,* games instituted in hojiour of Augustus. 
Tscu An. 1. IS. 04 1 so Sacerdotes, SOflales Angus- 
tales, lb. and 11. tt. Hist il. is. &c. Kcotrs Dryden, 
^S*-«*; »^ S*^^^ P**" <*"•* ' Threnodia Triara- 
P»»^ta,'hy P. Flaher. was pabliabed on OliTer Crom- 
^H'l* ^*?^* ^^^ Diyden'S Ekgy went tbroogh two 
editions la 1«S6. ^^ 



versial writings oo the queation, tmd woighoi 
tiie arguments of the respective churches. Cos* 
sequently he was enabled without difficulty of 
preparation to undertake tlie defence of a paper 
written by Anne Hyde, Dutchess of York,( who 
had avowed herself a Papbt not kmg before 
hof death) stating the motives which had in* 
duoed her to change her religion. Sone p^ 
pers also in the writing of the King, though not 
believed to be his compoaition, were discovered 
with them. Stillingileet published, an anawer 
in 1686, and the controversy was prolonged, 
but with no Aither interference of our poet. It 
appears that he translated Varilla^s History of 
the Revolutions, but did not pobKsh it. Bunet 
takea the credit to himself of stifling the pn^ 
gress of this work by his reiiaectioiis, which d^ 
stroyed the character of the original. 

The Hind and* Panther, a kng and laboured 
poem of near two thousand lines, employed 
Drydeo's attention during the yean 1666 and 
1687. . It was widely dispersed and eagerly 
read, and soon went through three or four ed^ 
tions. It brought with it the double attraction 
of being written by die first poet of the age, 
and of offering a s<4»ject which engrossed all 
the interests, and agitated tho passions of 
society, under a new form of controversy, oon- 
veyed in the artifice of faMe, and adorned with 
tho decorations of rhyme. The purpose of 
Dryden was to detail in poetry the argumenta 
thait had conducted him into Uie profeasion of 
popery ; and to recoonnend a cmion between 
the Catholics and the Church of England, at 
least to persuade the latter to throw down the 
barriers by which the Catholies were kept out 
of state employments. Drydep^ poem appear- 
ed about a fbrteight aAer the king's memorahle 
declaration of indulgence was promulgated ; 
ondt if (says his biographer) the Protestant 
diasenters ever cast their eyes on profane 
poetry, the Hind and Panther must have ap- 
peared to them a perilous cotmnentary on the 
king's declaration, since it shows dearly that 
the Catholic interest alone was what the 
Catholic king and poet had at heart, and that 
however the former| might now find himself 

* ' This Poem Is said to have been written at 
Rnshtou, near Huntingdon. There was an embow> 
ered walk, called Dryden*8 walk ; an urn was 
placed there about the middle of the test century, 
with an Ascription to Dryden's memory, and an 
allusion to the Poem.' MS. Oomoa. of Oct Gil- 
christ. 
* See Scott's Dryden, vol. x. p. as. 
t Dryden haf uken pains to have It belbved 
that be was not locited to write this poem by any 
mtt sne BIS assertjon u worthy of crvdit If the 
poem had been written nnder tac din^Hon of 
James, th« tone adopted to the wctartca woald 
hare been mare *«"**Hfit»rg_ in onlar to i 
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Mli(«d toecMirt their fiiTour to ttrangthen hia 
party afminst the ettablisked church, the deep 
remeK jrance ot'ftncieot feuds and injuriee was 
■till cherished, and the desire of Vengeance on 
the fanatics was neither sated nor subdued. 
The faMe is divided into three paru. The 
first is dedicated to the general doscriptioa and 
diatacter of the religious sects, ahd particularly 
to the churches of Rome aiid England; in the 
•econd, the general arguments for the contro- 
versy between the two churches are agitated : 
a the last part, from discussing the disputed 
points of the^ogy, the Hind and Panther de- 
scend to consider the particulars in which their 
temporal interests were supposed lo interfere 
widi each other. I shall not repeat the well 
known criticism of Johnson on the plan of this 
poem, nor the admirable and eloquent obsenra^ 
tions of Scott, but I shall c<fntent myself with 
obserring as regards the iorm of a parable, or 
fiible in which it appears, that the divided op^- 
ttions of its propriety relate to one of those 
questions otdtgrtt which are so open to dis- 
pute. The form of fables isiiuiriliar to us by 
use, and as il were consecrated by antiquity. 
We read them before wo are aware of the im- 
probability of the events, and the singularity 
of their structure. The arguments, as well as 
sabjects, arise out of die interests and habits of 
the animals, or other instruments used by the 
labulists. The wolf betrays his gluttony, the 
daw her Tanity, and the fox his artifice. There 
is no elaborate t^in of reasoning required, no 
minute division of argument, no subtle pro- 
cesses of thought. In the pleasing simple fables 
of Asop and Phaidrus, the well known dispo- 
sition and instinct of the aninnls merely invests 
itself with human speech, and the truths, incul- 
cated are familiar and recognised. But Dry- 
den has at once plunged the beasU of the forest 
into the investigation of the most intricato sub- 
jects, in decisions that fTould have required the 
erudition of general councils, and arguments 
that would have called forth the powers of the 
■Dost dextorous polemics. The Hind enters 
into the subtlest points of the Nicene creed ; and 
the Panther is engaged in the discussion of the 
Qninquarticular controversy. But the great- 
ness of this error has in some degree rectified 
iUelf, for the length and intricacy of the argu- 
ments so take possession of the mind, that wo 
fiirget the improbable machinery by yrhich it is 
introduced, and consider that the poet himself 

«s many friends as he could to the repeal of the 
Tssu, and Penal Laws against the Catholics. James 
extended tndolsenoes to the Puritans and lionoon* 
Imalsts, the ancient enemies of bis person, 
' 111/, and monarchir ; but Drrden slewed hj his 



fwlUr.ani 
i«P»ge, 



that he was not In the court secret. 
C 



b reasoning before ns. When we have OMd 
recovered from the startling absurdity of the 
plan, the words Hind and Panther, as they oc- 
casionally recur innhe dialogue, stand merely 
atf eigns or symbols of the opposing parties, and 
ioee as it were the force of their original signi- 
fkmtion. The mind, by its owq instinctive bvt 
of what is probable and true, rectifies the dNrar- 
dities of the original plan, and though the sub- 
ject is perhaps too Abstruse and argumralativs 
to be treated in verse, yet we rise from this 
perusal of it, admiring the skill and talents of 
the author who could present us a poem of such 
varied excellence ; argumentative without being 
rugged or obscure, familial' without being m«aa 
and low, pointed in its satire, copious in its 
illustration, majestic in its language, roagnifi* 
cent in its descriptions, adapting itself to every 
change of subject, and winding its way wSdi 
the most graceful ease and flexibility through 
all the Intricate mwces of theological argumemt. 
n is but fair to remark, that Pope considered' 
this poem as the most correct specimen of Dry* 
den*s versification. The lines beginning * 80 
when 6f oM the Almighty Father sAte ;' in the 
second psit, Dr. Warton says» are the moA 
splendid and sublime that Dryden ever wrote.* 

This poem was not likely to escape the ridi- 
cule of the wits ; accordingly, in the same year, 
appeared the Hind and Panther Iransversed, in 
the Story of the Country and City Mouse, a 
composition in prose and verse, written by two 
young men, Charles Montagu, Earl of Hdifox, 
and Prior, then a student at St. John's, Cvb^ 
bridge. Montagu is said to have written the 
prefece, but it certainly a{ipears that Prior had 
the largest share in the work. When Spenct 
asked Lord Peterborough whether Halifax did 
not write the Country Mouse, in conjunction 
with Prior, * Tes,* was the answer, < as if I 
wore in a chaise with Mr« Cheselden here 
drawn hy his fine horse, -and should say, '*Lordj 
how finely we draw the chaise !'' 'f ^^^ 
does not seem to have been contented with his 
share of profit or of fiwie. 

Tliere is a story current on the authority ol 
Spence, that. Dryden was much affected at (ha 
unkindness of this satire, and feelingly complaii^ 
ed of it. Johnson, as usual, disbelieved it ; bol 

* The motto of this poem mustnotbeovexlookei. 
Antiqaom exqulrlte matiem 
Bt vera Incessu petult dea. 

t Mr. Todd has noUoed a natlre, entitled. Eeebo- 
Has Brltannicas, or a memento tothe Jacobites of 
the higher order; In which many of Dryden's 

Ehrases and sentlmente are introdaced and printed 
\ the italic chara^er. It occurs in Tlie Loyal smI 
impartial Satyrlst, containing Eight Miscellany. 
Poems, 4to. I6M. Bee Varton's Dryden, voLU. 
p.t 
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MaloRe; who waactutioiu enough upon pointy 
like these, thinks that it has heen related upon 
sufficient authority. Dean Lockier told it to 
Spenceon his own knowledge*, fbrhis words 
were (I have heard him say,) * For two young 
fellows that I have always been very civil to^ 
use an old man in so cruel a manner !* and he 
wept as he 8%id it. It is possible that the story 
has not lost as.it has come down to us. Dryden 
might have been vexed at the appearance of such 
able and unexpected antagonists, who attacked 
him with his own weapons, and he might have 
reflected on their conduct with asperity and 
emotion. In this year he produced his firat 
ode on St. Cecilia*s Day.* 8om» months 
after he wrote his Britannia Rediviva, on the 
birth of the young prince, and addressed a fa- 
milar epistle to his friend, Sir O. Etheredge, on 
his being appointed envoy to Ratisbon. Of 
this poem, Britannia Rediviva, Sir W. Scott 
thtv expresses himself with ail the feelings of a 
poet.— < Dryden)' who knew how to assume 
every style that suited the occasion, writes here 
in the character of a devout and grateful catho- 
lic, with mudi of the untHon which marks tiie 
hymns of the Romish church. In English poetry, 
we have hardly another example of the peculiar 
tone which the invocation of saints and an en- 
thusiastic faith in the mystic doctrines of th6 
catholic (kith, can give to poetry. To me, I 
confess, that oommimion seems to offer the same 
frcilitiesto tho poet, which it has been long fa- 
mous for affording to the painter : and the Bri- 
tannia Rediviva, while it celebrates the mystic 
mJiuenee of the sacred festivals of the Paraclete 
and Trinity, and introduces the warlike forms 
of St, Michael and St. George, has often re- 
minded me of one of the ancient altar-pieces, 
which it is impossible to regard without reve- 
rence, though presenting miracles which never 
happened, or saints who never existed. These 
•ttbordinate divinities are something upon which 
the imagination, dazzled and overwhelmed by 
the contemplation of a single Omnipbtent Being, 
can fairly rest and expand itoelf. They approach 
nearer to humanity, and to comprehension ; yet 
are sufficiently removed from both to have the 
fill! effect of sublime obscurity.* 

* or this ode. Sir W. Scott says, (vol. xl. p. 16S.) 
' The Drat stanza has exquisite merit, uid although 
the power of music Is announced in the foUowioir, 
In a manner more abstracted and general, and 
therefore lets striking than when iu influence 
vpon A^xander and Ite chiefs is placed before our 
eTCs, it is, perhaps, only our Intimate acquaintance 
with the second ode that leads us to undervalue 
the first, although containing the original ideas so 
axqulsitely brought out in Alexander's feast.' 
Popo said—' Many people would like my ode to 
mnsie better if Dryden had never wrote on that 
sultiect. r. was at the request of Mr. Steele that I 



At the time Milton published h» immortal 
poem, Cowley was in the full possetston of thi 
public admiration. He possessed great talenti 
and considerable acquirements. He wrote is 
the style and taste of the'age, and his superioi 
genius placed him at the head of his school. 
Milton's poem was fbrmed on models essentially 
different ; and it demanded a comprehension el 
mind, an extent of knowledge, a purity of taste, 
a lofty imagination, in fact, a conception of the 
power and provinces of poetry so exalted, that 
it met with admirers, perhsps with readers, only 
among those of deeper learning and more culti- 
vated minds ; but every year shook off something 
from the fragile blossoms of Cowley's fame, and 
Paradise Lost slowly made its way by its own 
excellenco, as a purer and better taste gradually 
revived. Dennis says, it took thirty years, or 
more, before the great merit of Milton was g^ 
nerally known ,* and near thirty years certainly 
elapsed before a second edition of his exquisite 
early poems, (he rich and ripened fruitage of 
his studiMiw youth, wore given to the public. A 
new edition of Paradise Lost was now called 
for, and Tonson, with the assistance of Someis 
and Atterbury, printed a splendid one, in fbliow 
Above five hundred subscribers were obtained^ 
and Dryden contributed his famous hexastich, 
which Malone thinks was suggested by the 
couplet of Selvaggi.* 

There is some particular year of misfortune 
in the life of almost every man, in which the ad- 
versity that has been invisibly accumulating 
comes on with unexpected weight and singular 
combinations. Good fortune in some, and great 
prudence and foresight in others, may put aside 
the blow ; but the expectation of passing life 
without feeling this shock is not formed on the 
lessons of experience. I wish that I could say, 
in this respect, that Dryden escaped the com- 
mon lot of humanity; but alas! he was to be 
awakened from his dreams of preferment and 
wealth, by the abdication of .the king, and a 
change in the succession, most adverse to his in- 
terests. In August, 1669, he lost his office of 
laureate, and with it full three hundred pounds a 
year. To add to his mortification, both places 
of poet and historiographer were given to Shad- 
well. Dryden could not hold them sa being a 
catholic, and Shadyrell received them as being a 
whig. Deprived' of his certain and official in* 

wrote it, and not with any thought of rivalling 
that great man, whose memory I do, and have al- 
ways rev-vrenced.* Spence's Anecd. p. l«, 

*Gesner, in his notes on aaodian, (vol. 1. p. xHlL 
says that t>ryden*8 lines are taken from the follow 
Ing Greek Dpigram. 
'K(v hi, fit^thoto voo¥f KUt fiowav O/cvftv 
KXavJidvoy (Wfia. Kai daacXcir I9t9a¥. 
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•i he wu obliged to ratnra to- the etoga for 
la 1690, ho produced his tragedy of 
Doa Sebestkai which was acted with applaase ; 
aad his oumed/ of Amphitfyoii was also m ocesp* 
IbL Drydeo prefixed the following motto to his 
tngedy, ptodaisBJiig that aeren years, the i»« 
tarval since the production of the Duke oTOnise, 
had DOC iapaifod his power of ioTontion, nor 
dinuned the fife of his genius : 



DeUIitat Tires aaifmi, mataiqup TlfOfeBi. 

The biographers of Dryden have ooosideied 
the poet to have been particularly happy in the 
choice of his subjects,' the character of Sebas- 
tian presenting all that wss heroic and digni- 
fied, and the history of his iate terminating, as 
it were» in that awful uncertainty, which is 
one of the regions in which poetry loves to 
dwell. The changes of fortune during his life, 
and the mysterious disappearance after the 
OTfVthrow of his ambition, was a subject in 
which the imaginatioa might wander at will, 
without offbnding the majesty of truth. 

The characters are separated and set off in 
fine poetical contrast; Sebastisn, open, braTO, 
impetuous, full of all regal Tirtues,— erery indi 
a king. Doras represenU one whose good and 
generous qualities hare been met by injustice 
and oppression, and driven back into the dis» 
appointed and disordered mind. His stem 
nusanihropy, his suUen pride, his high and 
haughty demeanour, the bitterness of his ha- 
tred, that discontent with himself, which, too 
proud to avow, he is obliged to feet, < his long 
stride and sullen port;' his passions and feelings, 
have been brou^ 1^ Dryden mto one of the 
OKMt powerful characters which he ever sketch- 
ed. Muly Moloch is the old ^rant in tapestry, 
the fierce Saracen, the hot savage Moor, yet 
with generosity enough to save him from our 
hatred. In Benducar is the cod, craAy, iaw»- 
mg villain. Almeyda's violence has too much, 
E Slink, of fury in its sentiment, and rant and 
hyperbole m language, 
tsys of this 



I ssys or this play, that some senti- 
I leave a strong impression, and others are 
ef ezceilence universally admired. This, his 
last biographer considers to be but mea«reoom- 
■eaitlion when applied to the. cheM'oBttTre* 

• Den sebastfan has been weighed, with refer* 
enee to its tn^ mertts, afalnst * Love for Love,* 
sad one or other Is anlvertally allowed to be the 
first of Dn«len*8 dramatis performances. To the 
youth of both sexes, the latter presents the most 
pleastng sahleet of emotion i but to those whom sge 
has rsflidered tneredolous upon the romantic eflhcts 
sf love, end who do not fear to look Into the reoess- 
ssof th« human heart, when afftated by darker 
aad more stubborn passions, Don Sebastian oflbrs 

Ui snpedor soune of gvatlflcatlon. Soott's 



of Dryden's dramatic works, in which he had 
centred in the eilbrt the powers d his mighty 
genius, and the firuits of hie long thentrical ei» 
perience ; accordingly, Shakspeare laid aside, 
it would be difficult, he says, to point out a 
play containing more animating incident, ias- 
paasioned language, and beautiful deecriptiea. 
Perliaps the truth lies between these two opi- 
nions. Although in Dryden we must praira a 
happy disposition of aocidenta, and a consi- 
derable variety of characters ;* though there is 
much that is mastoriy in the oonception and 
exeeudon of his subjects, yet our praise canool 
be bestowed without some qjui li fi c ation. The 
incestuous connexion between Sebastian and 
Almeyda is a great blemish to the plot ; and 
the expressions of both parties, when their 
guilt is discovered, are such an we most ooih 
sider with abhorrence. Some previous senti- 
ments of Almejrda arp too vohiptuoua to be ap- 
proved; the manners of the Mahometans are 
gsossly violated,t and the comic scenes are 
too broad. Afiisr all, and with all its merits, 
this declamatory kind of drama, the school oC 
the French theatre, widi its elevated senti- 
ment, its long-drawn similes, and its majestic 
and melodious verse, must not be compared to 
the pliancy, the fire, the vivacity, the truth, 
the fiashes of comic genius, the depth of tragic 
passion, the genuine representations of lUe, 
the boldness, the variety, of our oU dramatists, 
embodying in their noble dramas the passions 
and follies and virtues of men, shaking us with 
terror, or melting us with tears, ana making 
us forget all their anomalies, and even some 
abeurSties, in the surpassing splendour of their 
creations. In the very best of Dryden*s plays, 
there is something of an artificial medium 
which the poet has interposed between use and 

Works, viL p. 979 ; yet this play, on the first nifht 
of representation, was only endure. * The audi- 
enee,* says Dryden, ' were weary with much good 
nature and silence :' when curtailed and altered. It 
became a neat fhvouxlte with the public Aotr 
and printed in ises. 
« As when Almeyda says, 
How ean we better die than close entorae'd. 
Sucking each other's soul, while we exptrsr 
The following is ot^tionable on another aicennC 
My father*!, mother's, brother's death 1 paidon. 
That's somewhat sure, a mighty lum of murder 
Of Innocent and kindred blood struck off, 
My prsyeis and penance shall di$oount for theses 
And beg of heaven lo ehanre lAsMtt on me. 
t Human sacrifices are offered up to Mahomet, 
and they are represented as wonhlpping the Imsfs 
of Jupiter, In the Conquest of Qranada. A sob- 
clsm, as Langbaine obMrves, scarcely nsera par- 
donable than placing a pistol In the hand of Deme- 
trius, which Diyden justly censursd. On the 
impropriety of the ekugieal allusions In the mouth 
of Mahomedans, Addison bad rsmarked in the 
Ouanilaa, No. 110. 
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Mture; we seo her featoret in a glaei darkly. 
It is a style formed after the hilee ofcriticisnii 
frtin arbitrary opbuons and narrow Tiews ; its 
iUustrations are tedious, its erents improbable, 
its catastrophes ridioolous. It is wanting in 
real force, and rapidity of thought and lan- 
guage ; it gires no emphatic imitattiio of real 
Individua) character, no strong representation 
of |iowerful feeling; the perfiiroe is dra^ 
through a limbec befi>re it reaches us. In 
Sbakspeare, it comes with all the woodland 
fragrance on its wing, (resh blowing from the 
▼iulet banks, and breathing the vernal odours. 
Dryden's composition is like the artificial grotto 
/aised amid level plains, sparkling with import- 
ed minerals, and glittering with leflected and 
unnatural lighu. The i^d drama reeemblos 
rather the cavern, hewn from the marble roc^ 
by nature's hand, whose lofty portals, winding 
labyrinths, and gigantic chamber^, fill the mind 
with wonder and delight. The one opens into 
decorated gardens, trellised bowers, and smooth 
and shaven lawns ; the other lies 4unid nature's 
richest and wildest scenes, the glacier, and the 
granite hills above,— wild flowers, and viny 
glens and sunlit lakes below. 

The play of Amphitryon is founded on the 
old comedy of Plautus, wiih some necessary 
alterations of the plot, and some few improve- 
ments in the incidents. Drydeii did not judge 
incorrectly of the taste of his audience, for it 
was favouraMy received, and Scott considers 
it as one of the most &vourable specimens of 
his comic muse,* but taste has grown more 
capricious, or more refined in modem days. 
A few years since I was present at its revival, 
when the skill and cleverness of the best comic 
actors couU mtl save it from disgrace. The 
feelings of the audience did not seem from the 
first to be engaged in the exhibition. The man- 
ner of thinking was not theirs ; the incidents 
were strange, the characters and customs be- 
yond the common line of observation, the wit 
was cold and did not strike. 

In the days of Plautus, it probably kept the 
benches in a roar, and the original play, even 
now, when the mind, through the language, is 
thrown back into the feelings of the time ; and 
when the improbabilities of the dramatic scene 
are softened down in the pemsal, may be read 
with much pleasure. That the gods were 
wont occasiooally to descend firom Olympus for 
earthly recreation, and to assume the shspe of 

* Malooe recovered fhrni Tonson*s papers s let* 
ter and copr of verses, luklressed to the publlslter, 
en the merits of Amphitryon, by Mllboume, who 
alterwards attacked i>ryden with such Mitemess 
and mollf nlty ; they ars fUll of praise. See Works, 
VdL vUL p. S. 



men was an establishel belief, or a $uui6m 
tale. Jupiter and Mercury, as Amphitryon 
and Sosia, were old fiiends to the anutched 
artificers and shopfeeopers of the Tiber, whiW 
the dresses and masks rendered the illusion 
perfect. I remember that the endearing terms 
of greedy cupidity in which Phfedra addrepses 
the golden goblet, that was oflered as a bribe, 
seemed to dbgust the audience as something 
unnatural ; the character of the impudent, chc-au 
ing household slave in Sosia, and the drollery, 
the disguise, the knavish tricks of Mercury, 
which made the children of Romulus chuckle, 
appeared in its humour and conceits coarse and 
few. The play was heard throughout with im- 
patience and dislike. 

The opera of King Arthur was performed 
in 1691 : its own merits, and Purcell's beauti- 
ful music, ensured its success. Dryden had 
long hoped, as I before mentioned, to have en- 
joyed leisure an^ competence sufficient to en- 
able him to devote himself to the composition 
of an £!pic poem on the History of Arthur. 
That time, however, unfortunately never arri- 
ved : and we have lost, according to Sir Walter 
Scott's opinion,* a poem probably formed upon 
the model of the Ancients, classical and coc^ 
rect, though wanting in the force, which reality 
of painting and description never fails to nve 
to Epic narrative. Arthur would have remud- 
ed us of Achilles, and the sameness of a copy 
would have been substituted for the spirit of a 
characteristic original; but we shoufcl have 
found picturesque narrative detailed in most 
manly and majestic verse, and interfused with 
lessons teach mg us to know human life, maxims 
proper to guide it, and sentiments which ought 
to adorn it. Certainly, if this poem had been 
executed with the spirit, the elegance, the pio- 
turesque narrative, the masculine language, the 
< long resounding march of verse' that distin- 
guishes his fables, it would have formed a ridi 
and noble addition to his fame, and to our poetry. 
We must regret, says his biographer, that av^ 
rice or negligence withheld from him ihc means 
of a comfortable support : when he had aban- 
doned all hopes of executing his greater work, 
ho adapted his intended subject to an opera, a 
fairy tate in verse.f Soott says, the scene in 
which Emmeline recovers her sight, when well 
represented, never fails to excite the most plena- 
iag testimony of interest and applause. The 
language and ministry of Grimbald, the fierce 
earthly demou) are painted with some touches 
Ch<a rrise even to sublimity. The coDceptiott 

• See Scott's Dryden, voL viil. p. lis. 

t The prtnclpel Incident In Xln« Arthur Is copied 
tnm the adventures of RloaMo,ln the hanntsi 
Move on Mownc OUvst, In the Gler. Uber. eTTssia 
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iTPhilidel, a fallm aofel, retawing tone of the 
hue of heaven, who is tooched with repentance, 
and not withoat hopes oTMng finally received, 
le an idea, eo lar as I koovr, entirely original. 

This piece was written for the conclusion ot 
the reign of Charles, and had jbl political ten- 
dency, but the Revolution riiined Dryden's 
prospects of preferment, and put a strong re- 
straint on the avowal of his opinions ; conse- 
quently his poem sank into a pleasing deecrip> 
tion of the wondors and adventures of a fairy 
lale. It was received with great applause, and 
n the only one of Dryden*fl plays which keepe 
possession of the stage.* I shall ohserve, if 
any one conversant with the poetry of Milton, 
will attentively read this play, snd Don Sebas- 
tian, he will acknowledge that Dryden had now 
diligently studied the works of that great poet, 
and transplanted, with taste and judicious se- 
lection, some of hi;i fine combinations of lan- 
guage, and beautiful aspressions of thought. 
The lyrical dialogue between Cupid and the 
genius, was in the recollection of Grray, when 
he wrote the Descent of Odin. 

In May, 1692, his tragedy of Cleomenee 
was acted : Dryden was too ill to finish it, 
and it was obligingly completed by hb friend 
Southerne.f This is one of the most success- 
ful specimens of ihe heroic drama which he 
left ; nor do I know that any thing can be well 
added to the observations which his last emi- 
nent biographer and critic has made. The 
character of Cleomenes, Drydpn has drawn 
with admirable spirit and precision. It was 
pecttliaily suited to his genius, for though some- 
limes deficirnt in the pathos, and natural ex- 
presvions of violent passion, he never fails in 
expressini;, in the most noble language, the sen- 
timents of that stoical philosophy, which con- 
siders sufferings rather as subjects of moral re- 
flection, than of natinal feeling. Dryden has 
eoflened the character of his Spartan Hero by 
the influence of those chaste and tender roman- 
tic affections which thrive best in bosoms ren- 
dered by nature and philoeophy inaccessible 
to sellifh feeling. The haughty and unbend- 
ing spirit, the love of war, the thirst of honour 
proper to the Lacedemonians, complete the 
character of Cleomenes. CleoniHas is a model 
of a Spartan youth, which seems to be taken 
frooi the character of Hengo b the Bonduca of 

•The battle between Arthur and Oswald, witli 
tpoHwet In their hamUJIUed with blood, which ther 
oecaslonallr sqoeese on each other, heats anr stage 
itrecttou In abeurdtiy that I ever remember \ it 
wouM have formed a fine duel in Tom Thombu 

tSoutheme rerlaed and flnlshed the latter half 
or the fln h net. Bee t he Dedication to his Plar. call- 
ed * The Wlfe*8 Excnue.* Maicne erroneously reads 
the ' fifth ad* for hatflhn fifth acL 



Beaumoot and Fletcher. The wile and mother 
of Cleomenes seem to be sketched after thcN 
of Coriolaous ) the former exhibiting the mild 
gentle disposition, the Utter the high souled 
magnanimity of a Spartan matron. Ptolemy 
is a silly tyrant, Soeybius a wily minister, aaid 
Cleanihea a friend and confidant, such as ty ranu, 
ministers, and confidants in tragedies usually 
are. Cassandra is not skeidied with any pecti- 
Liar care ; her snares are of a nature not very 
perilous to Spartan virtue, for her manners are 
too openly licentious. Sho may be considered 
as fumiehing the original hint for the much 
moro highly finished character of Zara in Conp 
greve^s Mourning Bi'ide. Tne rabble scene, 
the poet tells us, was introduced to gratify the 
more barbarous part of the audience. This 
play, when first published, met with opposition 
from the government,, being supposed to allude ' 
to the situation of the exiled king. The exer- 
tions, however, of Lord Rochester and others, 
as well as the evidence of its inoffensive nature, 
removed tliis. Mrs. Barry* distinguished her- 
self by her representation of the first character. 

There is nothing in this play strongly ro ex^ 
cite the paseions, or to awaken a thrilling int*i 
rest in the fortunes of the characters ; but the 
Spartan courage, lofly virtue, unbending firm- 
ness, generous and affectionate disposition of 
Cleomenes, are felt with delight. The charac- 
ter of Cassandra wouM have admitted a finer 
touch, and more varied colouring; the plot 
brings with it few changes that surprise, and ita 
termination, though faithful to history, does net 
satisfy the mind, as it involves only the innocent 
and brave in misfortune, and leaves the guilty 
and * the weak, the voluptuous tyrant -and his 
abandoned mistress, unpunished and secure.' 

We are now arrived at the close of Dryden's 
dramatic efforts; he had possession of the 
stage for a period of thirty years, from 1664 lo 
1694, and durinc that time his industry and 
fertility of invention bestowed on it no less than 
seven and twenty dramatic performances. I am 
Surry to add that his last piece. Love Tri- 
umphant, was condemned by the universal con- 
sent of the town. This unsuccessful play is so in* 
f'*rior to some of his later productions, that I 
have often, white reading it, considered, whether 
in the hard necessities of his later days, he 
mipht not have produred a piece written in 
earlier lifef and which had been deservedly ne- 

• Bee Gibber's account of Mrs. Barry at this tlne> 
in his Life, as qnoted by Malone, vol Ui. p. Wl. 

t Sontt owns that the turn of the dialogue Js in 
our poei*s esr^ manner, and In the most laboured 
scenes, he has recourse to rhyme, which he had s«* 
•ong discarded : mv conjecture, therefore, I tliink, 
is not improbable: Hicott says, 'If ws except Am* 
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gfocted hj him, whtto the unimpaired vigour end 
luxuriance of hie geniue eupplied him without 
difficulty. The plot turns on the indulgence 
of that incestuous passioQ which I have ob* 
served and censured before ; and on which the 
genius of Dryden seemed to look without a suA- 
6etent consideration of its offensive nature.* 
There are no characters which command oar 
respect or love. Veramond's feelings towards 
Alphonso are those of aversion ; the incidents 
are strained and improbable : and the termina- 
lioo is effected by a sudden and inconsistent 
change in the feelings of the king which the 
■peech of Celidea effected. But as Scoit ob- 
serves, the hatred and aversion of Veramond 
was not likely to be abated by the objects of 
them turning out to be father and son, nhr much 
■oothed by tfie circumstance rif their making him 
prisoner in his own metropolis. Yet the tyrant 
of Arragon alters his whole family arrange- 
ments and habits of mind, and takes his hated 
foes into hb family and bosom, merely in order 
that the play may be concluded. f 

Literary exertion was now doubly necessary 
to secure to Dryden the means of livelihood : 
and from this time to the close of his life, he 
will be (bund assiduously and laboriously em- 
. ployed. He translat'*d three of the satires of 
Juvenal, and the whole of Persius ;{ and with 



t, our author never produced a play when the 
trsfto part had less interest, or the comic less hu* 
mour.' 

« Stories turning on ineestonus passion have 
seldom been suecessfUl on the modem »tnee. On 
this account alone Garrick denotmced his Intention 
of reviving? the play of ' Kin^aml no Kln«.' Phrrdra 
and HI ppotytus, though powerfnlly supported, fail- 
ed for the same reason : and even the excellences 
of Don Sebastian were unable to expiate the die- 
Cttst excited by the discovery of his relntJon to 
Almeyda. See Scott's Oxydeni vol. vl. lai. vill. 

ass. 

♦ See a letter preserved by Malone on the for- 
tune of this pUy, 9Sd March, 1S7S-H, when the 
writer ssys ; * The success of Southerners Fatal 
Marriage will vex hufllns Dryden and Oonjpreve to 
madnesK.' Dryden's play Is a Tnwl-Coracdy, but 
In my opinion, one of the worst he ever wrote, if 
not the very worst ; the comical pan desrends be- 
neath the style and show of a Bartholomew Fair 
Drill. It was damned bv the universal cry of the 
town, nemine contradlrenie. not the conceited 
poet He says in his prolomie that this is the last 
the town must expect from him ; he had done him- 
aelf a kindness, had ho taken his leave before. 

S For a character of this translation, see OiflTonl's 
Introduction to Persius, p. vl. * The roajestical flow 
•f his verse, the enern^ and beauty of particular 
passages, ind the inimitable purity and simplicity 
which pet rade much cf his famfrnaire, place him 
- above the nope of rivalry, and are better calculated 
to mmerate despair, than to excite emulation < but 
Dryden is sometimes negllxent, and sometimes un- 
faithful. He wanders with licentious foot, rareless 
alike of his author and his reader, and seems to 
make a wanton sacrlflce of his own leaminf . It Is 
Impossible to read a page of liis transtotion with- 



the assistance of hb mm, and Metsn. Diiw 
and Creech, he gave to the public a complete 
translation of the two great satirical poets. Is 
1691, he wrote t short preface to Walsh's Dia- 
logue on Women ; and in February of the 
same year, he composed an elegy on the Coun- 
tess of Abingdon, under the name of Eleonotm. 
It has been observed that one singularity a^ 
tended this production. It was written on a per* 
son whom he had not seen, at the request of 
another whom he did not know. 

He prefixed, in 1692, an account of Polybios 
to Sir Henry Sheare's translation, and in 169S| 
he published the third volume of hu miscellanies. 
Some poems of Ovid and the poetry of Hecter 
and Andromache in the Iliad ere from his pen. 
Messrs. Yalden, C. Hopkins, and N. Higgens, 
are the heroes who shine in this vohnne ; and 
, Johnny Crowne closed it with the translation ef 
the Lutrin. An unfinished poem on the civil wan 
by Cowley, from a manuscript, formed an attrac- 
tion to the book. 

At this time, Congreve astonished the pnUie 
by such an early display of brilliant wit, comie 
force, and knowledge of character, as cooM be 
expected only to result from a familiar acquaint- 
ance with society, and extensive observation of 
mankind. Yet Congreve was scarcely of age,* 
when his fiist play, thr '>1d Bachelor, was per- 
formed. I am not aware that any English poet, 
with the exception perhaps of Chatterton, ever 
exhibited such a precocity of talent : and thb was 
shown in a department of poetry in which the 
minds of youthful poets are seldom seen to expa- 
tiate. Congreve, however, sought neither * the 
flowery meadow, nor the purling Stream,* but was 
seen with his youthful pencil lightly sketching the 
foibles, onalyzing the passions, and tracing the 
characters of mankind. We know, that at a ftr 
more advanced age than thb, Dryden considered 
a comedy required such powers of execution and 
such a delicscy of conception, as to make hhn 
regret his rashness in intruding himself to the 

out seeing that he was intimately acquainted with 
the orisinal. and yet eyery page betrays a dlsrs- 
gard of its sense. By nature Drj^en was eminently 
gifted for a translator of Pershis. He had much of 
his austerity of mnnnQr and rloscness of reason- 
ing. Yet by tome unaccountable obliquity, he has 
messed those characteristic qualities so habitual to 
him. and made the poet flippant and unconsequen- 
Ual.' 

• Wycherly wrote his first play. Love In a Wood, 
at nineteen. The Plain Dealer, when he was 
twenty-flve, which he wrote in three weeks. As 
regards both Wycherly and Conereve, I tielieve tt 
must be conceded, that the mirror which their 
Thalia held up, dM not reflect with truth the man- 
ners of their age « I believe It Is Madame de Stael, 
who says, • Nothing is less like English mannr ^ 
than English comedy;* trtae, for It was but an I 
tatlon of the French 
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the iniiU.>a ^f Via c^ ^Tiei'iftico to tbo 
voang poet ; v«y wh«ii>i^e iwdk rcpaU, with a ver;' 
•incere attaehnvjnt, and a uixhien tkmt extended 
bejond hU life. Some linos prefixed to bie Pou- 
ble Dealer, are given to Drydea, of whicb Ma- 
looe says,* they are of such e»oeUe6ce, th«t 
however often they are perused, they can never 
cease to be read with delight and admiration.* 
In 1694 Tonsoo published the Annual Mis- 
cellany, to which Dryden contributed a version 
of the third Georgic, andan EpisUe to SirCK:d- 
6pey Kneller. 

Dismissing now all inferior engagements, 
having relinquished the stage for ever, and anxi- 
ous, by the success of some great work, toswve 
himself from the approach of poverty, in his de* 
cfinmg life ; Dryden, in the full maturity of his 
practised powers, with great knowledge of the 
laws of poetry, and with ail the dexterity and 
grace that arises from experience and exercise, 
commenced his translation of Virgirs JBneid.*, 
Johnson says, that the nation considered its ho- 
nour interested in the event. Sir William 
Dolben gave him the various editions of the 
author. Dr. Knightly Chetwood furnished him 
with the Life of Virgil, and the preface to the 
Pastorals ; Addison supplied the arguments of 
the several books, and an Bsaay on the Georcics. 
The first lines of this great poet, which he trans- 
lated, he wrote with a diamond on a pane of glass 
fai one of the windows of Chesterton House, in 
Huntingdonshire, then the residence of his kins- 
man and namesake. To those who look with 
reverence to the Genius Loci, which virtue and 
talent have sanctified by their residence, it will be 
&r from uninteresting ti^ hear, that the version 
of the first Georgic and a great part of the last 
JEneid were made at Denham Court, in Buck- 
inshamshire, the seat of Sir William Bowyer ; 
and that the seventh iEneid was translated at 
Lord Exeter's, at Burieigh: thus the venerable 
oaks, and the gray battlements of that princely 
mansion, are hung with poetic tablets and noble 
recollections of departed genius ; no less are the 
grottoes of Twickenham and the glades of Dawly 
filled with the fondest remembrances of the past ; 
the gardens which P(^ loved, and the retreat 
which Bolingbroke adomedt will ever have an 
Inlereflt to the mind of taste, beyond what the 
charms of nature could alone impart. This feel- 
ing will preserve its emotions, though .(must 

• Sapped at Mr. Edward SheWon's, where was 
Mr. Dryden the poet, who now Intended to write 
no mr re plays, being Intent on hU trantlatlon of 
Virgil lie Sd OTar lis Prolopnie and BpUosue to 
Us Valadlc'oiy Play, now '^MSr » *J^"- 
Aadpii f Dttnff p« ss. 



change its object : and the next gmeiution will 
C«e aturacled with a delightilii curiosity, where 
Gonius lias built his bower among the woods of 
.Abbotsford; or linger with a pensive interest, 
wh^re the Ibotsteps of wisdom and of virtue havo 
be-^nieOected in the waters of Keswick. 

It WM resolved to print this work by subscrip- 
tion, cs whe Paradise Lost had been published 
some year.? before. Pope was employed six 
years oo h^ wrak>sl^tioo of the JEneid ; it appears 
tbai DryJet* bv^n his iBoeid in the rjmmer of 
1694,* and it wki ^.uUished in the July of 1697. 
Ho was dealt wHh in a penurious manner by old 
Tonson, who wr>*ilil ^Uow him nothing for tho 
annotations which he '▼at anxious to make. It 
would tako seven yevrs, S4*id Dryden, to trans- 
late .Virsll exactly. .M.>k>-ie hrs endeavoured to 
trace wim ac;c<irtcy th^ ).t(^ ^ik'i 6um which Dry- 
den received for this wt-rk ; Ab*e is some dim- 
culty in ascertaicing toe <n.th, k^ (here was a 
double list of subscribers rt HiiTeren^ prices ;f 
end ToQson ke)>t back some inojey lo defray 
tbo expenses of the platosj bu p%ol«abIy 

« By t^e agreement, dated Jrne 15. i^9< r«r«ilen 
was to receive for the translation uf 7ii,ii 'h« sua 
of straL, lit stated Interval.^ cimI one baiXli-<ia «*xol»s 
of tho wOkic apun large paper, which '1 onMn' \'as 
to sell for him .-«t iL 6». each to sub<icril>w^rk ; *)rf d«a 
was also to have any addltloi^al number of coplea. 
on payins the difference between the prtce of iha 
small and the larj^e paper. Tonson paid all ex- 
penses, and bad only the proceeds of the smak 
paper conies. I>ryd«n also received to himself the 
power or cancelling the agreement, on the repay- 
ment of any sums he hud received of Tonson. Coop 
greve was one of the witnesses to the Instrument 

About eleven years afo, a tragedy, called (RcNptM^ 
was acted at the minor theatre in Tottenham Com; 
Road. It was formed on the drama of Dryden juid 
Lee, Intermixed with some passages ttom Maa« 
rice's translation of (Edipos Tyrannus The pait 
of Jocasta was played by Mrs- Glover. (Ediptis 
came on the sta^e throned in a triumphal ear. 
drawn by real horses. The piece was performed 
many nizhts with success. 

The CEdipus Tyrannus of Sophocles was acted 
at Stanmore, by the schoUrs of Dr. Parr, in the oxt. 
ginal Greek, before Dr. Samuel Johnson, and a 
great body of foreign and British literati, in the 

Ssarl77S:'thls I learn (tom Maurice's prefoceto 
8 transliitlon bf the play in question. 

t See 8oott*B ed. of Dryden's Works, vol. xlii. p. 
Sdl, where Is a list of the two sets of snbtcrlbers. 

I Tonson seems to havo driven some hard (not to 
say not quite honest) bargains wUh our poet. In 
one letter he says, ' You know now money Is 
very scrupulously received. In the last which you 
did me the favour to change fbr my wife, besides 
the clipped munejf, there were «/ leosf furtv 9hil 
Untrt britt.* Again, * I expect sol. in fOOdtUvar, not 
such as I have had formerly* I am not obliged to 
take gold, neither will I, nor stay for It, four and 
twenty hours after it Is due. You always intend- 
' ed I should get nothing by the second subscrip- 
tions, as I found from flrst to last.' Again, tipon 
trial, 1 find all your trade are sharpers ; and yea 
not more than others, therefore | have not wholly 
left yuu. It appears that the translation of Vlridl 
was sent t6 the press when oaly elglit books orv 
were finished. 
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Dfydea ne n fd man than twelve hundred 
pwndf. Pope galoed by his Hmaer above five 



Much has been laid in dispraise of Dryden, 
for having Uvtshed his dedications too plemi- 
fully on his patrons in this work, but it was in 
the taste of the age ; there was, at that time, 
no republic of letters, a few men of literature 
tind rank were the arbiters and guides of public 
judgment. The booksellert looked to their 
fiat to regulate their bargains with the author; 
bestdesythe nobles of that time were liberal and 
rich ; there were no manufacturers, or merchant 
princes to rival them in opulence, and exceed 
them in prodigality, and they were so separa^ 
ted by wealth and rank from the common order 
of iBociety, many of them being men of very 
cultivated minds and elegant knowledge, and 
not a few themselves authors, that praise* 
might be (^ered without meanness, and assist- 
ance solicited without servility. It is sufficient 
vindication of Dryden's integrity to say, that 
he resisted Tonson's urgent importunity to de- 
dicate the works to King William. The dis- 
appointed bookseller turned for assistance to 
the engraver, who placed a hookod noee on all* 
the plates representing JEneai,f in honour of 
the Nassau prince. 

Dr. Johnson has spoken of the merits of this 
translation, though ho has not entered into a 
critical exposition ofits beauties ; but as it seems 
to have united the suffrage of the critics, and 
the approbation of the public, I shall just nb- 
ienre, that while I confess it to possess many 
and various excellencies, while I believe that 
it has enriched our langiiace with new forms 
of expression, and new nKxiulations of verse, I 
dpAot think that it adequately represents the 
peculiar beanties of the original poem. Dry- 
den does not seem fully aware of what has been 
well called * the rich oeconomy' of Virgil*g ex- 
pression, the exquisite structure and magic of 
his words, to attain which he has pushed the 
power of his language to the extreme verge of 
its structure, and transplanted those graces 

• See Burke*s opinion of Dryden's dedication* In 
a conversation wltlt Malnne. P. Worlcs, ti. p. 839. 
Dryden tiad frequent recourse to the Ijouniy of the 
Bari of Dorset. This is proved by some manuscript 
letters of his In the possession of the Dorset family, 
and wrhich contain some particulars unfit for put»- 
ilcaiion. 

« MS. Rarl. p. I, Brit. Mus. are the following well 
known verses : 

Old Jarob, by deep judrment sway'd. 

To please the wise beholders, 
Has placed old Nassau's hook nosed face 

On poor (young) JEneaa' nhoolders. 
To make the parallel hold tack. 

Me/ hinks there's little lacking i 
Okie UKk his father plck-apark. 
And t -»her sept him packing. 



from 4t8 parent tongue whiob his native id 
did not supply ; nor has Dryden kept in mind, 
that Ite who treads in the footsteps of the R» 
man poet must not deviate without ermr from 
the path that has been prescribed.* Hene» 
the grace, the fineness of touch, the tendn btoem^ 
of Virgil's language is lost ; and that finished 
and innate delicacy of taste which seemed iiH 
stinctively to fee) how to arrange the rich me- 
terials which it bad collected, and which pn^ 
sentsali that is appropriate and all thatisee> 
lect ;t which admits no figure into its comporitioo 
that does not produce the intended effect ; this 
cannot with justice be said to have been sui> 
cessfuUy attained by the translator. Almost 
every epic poem has its own peculiar level, 
from which it rises, its o^-n presiding tone of 
diction. The style of Virgil is elegant, omap> 
mcnted, and graceful, giving him scope to make 
gentle descents on the wing, or occasionally to 
soar, without unnatural eflbrt, into tlie higher 
regions of imaginative creation ; while his lan- 
guage has such a transparent and crystal cleap> 
ness, as to reflect with precision every image 
deposited within it. In awakening the finer sen- 
sibilities, in delineating the movement of the 
varying passions, in portraying the deep emo- 
tions of the heart, Dryden always failed, and 
such power here was imperiously demanded ; 
yfelwe must allow that the general character of 
his poem is dignified, majestic, and harmoni- 
ous, that it flows on ' with varied sweetness and 
with varied force,* that it possesses many pas- 
sages of surprising vigotv and energy, and 
examples of versification splendid aiid success- 
ful. Perhaps, as he himself suspected, he shouM 
have chosen an author of a difierent kind : per- 
haps, under any skill or talent, our language 
cannot reflect the exquisite beauties of the ori- 
ginal. Certainly it must be said, that no one 
has yet eclipsed the fame which Dryden faas 
so long enjoyed. t 

I must now enumerate some works of less 
imporunce and labour. Dryden translated 

* Dryden has not attended sufficiently to tht 
/eii««» used by Vireil ; while Pope is partleolartj 
defective in rendertnfi the force of the ^rrioiet 
used by Homer t indeed, he seems abnost entirety 
to have ne«;lected thorn, to the great detriment of 
his translation. , ^ , ^ 

t Vlrgil*8 great distinctive excellence and dellca 
cy of sentiment and expression. Joined lo the most 
consummate technical skill, and lust feeling la 
dressing out every circumstance or incident that 
he employs i but in the apptvpriatUm of those in* 
cidents and circumstances he Is less happy. P. 
Knight on Taste, p. Sit. 

1 Swift's ridicule of this translation, in his Tale 
of the Tub, is well known. Luke Milboume was 
distinguished for his venomous and perscvertnc 
maUgnlty. OMmlxon and J. Parker volonteersd 
InDryden'sdedNKt. 
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Dd TrtmofB An of Poetry, id about two 
montht, and prefixed a preface, which cost htm 
the labour of two morDiags, He honoured Pur- 
eelt's memory with anode, and wrote a Life of 
Lucian, at Moyles* solicitatioa. 

In Augu<t, 1607, he wai requested by the 
stewards of the musical festival, to write a ae«^. 
oondode, to be sung at the celebration of St. 
Cecilia's day.* This was published under 
the title of Alexander's Feast, or the Power of 
Music, in December, 1687. A story has long 
been current, which Joseph Warton first pub- 
lished, on the authority of Mr. Beringer, that 
this splendid ode was written and completed by 
Dryden in the course of a single night, but it 
came through tbo long and circuitous a chaaael 
WM to have gained in its progress ; for it ap- 
pears that a£-. Beringer told it to Dr. Warton, 
while he had learned it from Gilbert West, who 
was indebted for his account to Pope, to whom 
h was communicated by Bolingkroke : a &r 
beuar authority, that of Dryden's son, asserts 
Chat it look his father a fortnight to compose it. 
Malone was seldom caught by the wonderful, 
or surprised into belief, and he has satisfactorily 
examined the evidence of this fact ; indeed 
Oryden, in a letter to his sons, mentions his 
jeing occupied on this ode in a way that proves 
it was by no B|eans an extemporaneous effort'. 
* I am writing a song for St. Cecilia's feast, 
who, you know, is the patroness of music ; this 
is troublesome, and no way beneficial.' Warton 
has observed, that it is difficult to express our 
admiration of the variety, the richness, the 
melody of its numbers, the force, beauty, and 
distinctness of its images, the succession of so 
many different passions and feelings, and the 
matchioss perspicuity of its diction : no partiol* 
of it can be wished away, but the epigramma«- 
tic turn of the last four iines.f 

This ode certainly possesses the great consti- 
taenu of the lyric style, its bold abrupt transi- 
tions; its brilliant contrasts ; its vividness and 
energy ; ito changes firom exultation and triumph 

* Johnson says, ' that In this ode some of the Unas 
are without correspondent rhymes, a defect which 
he nsvsr detected hut after an acquaintance of many 
years, aiki which the enthusiasm of the metre might 
hinder bins from perceiving.*— There is only one 
verse wUhoat a rhyme in tha j»oem. 

and slgh'd and loofeU 

Dryiton said to a young templar, (the (hther of 
LonI Chief Justice Morlay,) who complimented him 
on his Oite,— ^you are right, young gentleman, a 
nobler o le never tsos prodaeed, nor ever wttL* 
Utlone's Dryden. 

♦Drrdoo recei veil from the society 40L for this ode. 
arayhri'lfortygaineasforhlstwo odes. Drydert*s 
ode was set to music, by Jer. Clarke, by Clayton, 
■Ad,ia 178S.byHandoL 



to the vmce of pity, and the viotes of wo. Nor 
is it wanting in those quick fiashes of the bright* 
est im^ery passing as it were with electric r^ 
pidiry <jbwti the chain of poetical connaxion. 
Yet it has not the exquisite and finished lan- 
guage of Gray, nor his rich and select combina- 
tions of metaphorical diction. 

Jeremy Collier, a nonjnring clergyman, tyade 
at this time an attack upon the stage, fad sin- 
gled oot the most iUostnous names of Coagreve, 
Vanburgh, and Dryden, for the sutject </ his 
animadversions. The two former defended then»> 
selves, but Dryden's dramatic seal had cooleid, 
his interest on the stage had passed aw^y, and 
he was not prepared, in the cool reflection df age, 
to defend thpse immoralities which in the care- 
lessness and intempevanee of youth he had la- 
vished on ^ thoughtless and dissipattfl audience. 

Malone says, that Dryden devoted nine entire 
days to the revision of his Virgil, and that a 
translation of Homer was among his literary 
projects. Dryden thought diat Homer's fiery • 
way of writing was more accordant to his genius. 
It has been reported, but on no sufficient autho- 
rity, that he would have readered his translation 
in blank vene. I shouM ooosider that Dryden 
knew his mastery over rhyme too well to desert 
it for a species of verse unpractised by him n^ 
cept m the drama, and unknown in its beauty 
and excellence to any poet of his age. At the 
same time, I think, that if we are ever to pos- 
sess a translation that is to give us the spirit and 
manner of the original, that is to catch the key- 
note of the Chian harp, that is to please the po- 
et and satisfy the scholar, it must be one that is 
free from the enfeebling bondage of rhyme.* 
The rhyming couplet, in my estimation, is suffi- 
cient alone to impair the venerable and simple 
dignity of the original, to modernize and alter 
its character. Whatever may be the excellen- 
cies of Pope's translation, the very essence oi 
Homer's jioecry has undergone a great change 
in passing through his hands : for he has altered 
the style of his author, raised artificially the level 
of his diction, lost the flexibility, the variety, 
the occasional familiarity of its manner through 
out : he sets out in a higher region of expression, 
soars with a less flexible pinion, and with a more 
compulsory and laborious flight. Bendey's &- 
mous sarcasm on Spondanus had nearly as much 
truth as wit. Yet^ I must confess, thai nothing 

' Richardson says, that Dryden told Sir W. L. (Sir 
Wilfred Lawson f ) ' that he would not have done 
his Virgil In rhyme, if he was to betcln it again,' 
Scotrs Dryden, p. 4 18. As I And myself opposed In 
my preference of blank verse in a tmnslatlon of 
Homer, to the great authority of Mr. PSyno Knight. 
I must refer to his Essay on TdSte, li. isi. 896. for 
some observations on tKe subject 
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em moM ftron^j ^^^"f^J ^^ fuuus of Pope, 
f ittdi , 



great disadvantages, that he 
haa doQ i so welV. Poesessiiig a very slight and 
ffoperficial knowledge of Greek, and nerer havw 
bg studied the peculiar language of his author, 
be undertook a iranslatioo of the most ancient 
and most diflkult poet; educated in a very re6- 
ned and polished age of literature, more distin- 
guished for wit thaa force of genius, and most 
dissimilar in feeling and character to the genius 
of Homer, he has given a translation which has 
pleased many and pleased long. 

In 1698 he began to remodel some of the fii- 
Mes of Chaucer, and translate some of Bocca- 
do*s tales ; the selection which he made from 
the E>icameron (for he was ondangerousground) 
did honour to the soundness and manliness of 
his taste. Having proceeded in his undertak- 
ing, he agreed, m 1699, to funuah his booksel- 
ler with ten thousand verses for the sum of 500Z. 
of which tbOl» was to be paid down. An Epis- 
tle to his cousin, John Dryden, of Chesterton,* 
was inserted in the volume, for which, it is be- 
lieved, a handsome pecuniary present was r». 
turned. The volume had a double dedication ; 
one in prose to the Duke of Ormond, and ano- 
ther in verse to Mary, the second Dutchess ; she 
is reported to have rewarded the writer as be* 
came a person of rank and opulence. It is sin- 
gular that a second edition of this work was not 
called for till thirteen years after the death of the 
author, though now the most popular of all his 
works ; for the thoughts are natural and beauti- 
ful ; the imagery richly carved with something 
of Arabesque magnificence ; the narrative ii>- 
terosting and picturesque, and the stream of 
vefM is poured dong warbling in fine musical 
.intonation, and with long melodious (low. The 
fables nf Pope, compared to these, have a paler 
and fointer colour, possessing neither Dryden's 
vigmir of ima^nation, nor his rich and brilliant 
ptuma^oof poetical expression, t 

About this time Yanbureh revived Fletcher's 
Comedy, entitled * The Pilgrim,' for the actors 
at Drury T^ano, and stipulated that Dryden 
should have the benefit of the third night's peiw 

* Malone is tnoltned to believe that Dryden re* 
ceived from his cousin, not JIm hundred pounds, 
hut one; and a sura of t^e name amount from the 
Dutehens of Onnond. U/e, p. 897. 

* The ftiults In these fkhles are oointed out br an 
acute and infenloos critir^^'no mlse wit from the 
school of Cowley turns a baron twld into an ept- 
f rammatitt « no fllirtsoMinda delivers a lecture on 
republicanism, on being caught with her lover; no 
leseod of » knight of Arthur is degraded, as in the 
Wife of Bath'8 ule. Into a vehicle of mcMlcm satire ; 
no action unsuiuhle to the times In which It is 
plaeed, like thai of Palamon and Arcite.* See Tay- 
fcHTs 8oi)r. of aenamn FMCry. 11. «7. 



formancey in return for this prologue and epi* 
lofue,'^ and a secular mask introduced at Uw 
ewi of the piece. These smaU poems were 
written but three weeks before oiir antlioi't 
death ; and the play which they 
was the firM in which that beautifiil and i 
pliahed actress, Mrs. OldfieU, displayed the ex- 
tent of her dramaiic powers. Ii is singular that 
Dryden's muse accompanied her earliest eo* 
trance into fame ; and that the pencil of Pope 
drew the last features of her fading portrait, v 
she departed from life. 

The days of our poet's existence were now 
fost drawing to a close. He had been for soow 
years harsMod by attacks of gravel and gout. 
In December, 1699, the erysipelas appeared in 
his legs. In the April following, in conse- 
quence of neglecting an inflammation of his 
feet, a merti^tion ensued, of which he died 
after a short illness,' at three o'clock, on Wed- 
nesday, the 1st of May, 1700, at his house in 
Qerard Street.f He behaved during his last 

•Dryden possessed an undisputed snperloifty 
over all his coniemporariea as a writer of pro- 
logues and epilogues ; his askistance was acrord* 
Ingly sought by the authors of new plays, and by 
the players on remarkable occasions. There is 

Smost of then much variety of fancy, pleasantly 
satire, keenness of observation, and harmony 
and elegance of verse. The tone of superiority In 
■Which they are written has been remarked ; and he 
rather lays down laws to his audience, than sup. 

Ellcates their favour, and throws the defects of 
is play, not on tho want of eenins in the writer, 
but on the Imperfect taste of the audience ; indeed, 
Granville, Ldrd Lansdowne, in his Essay on Un* 
natural Fliirhts in Poetry, apologizes for Dryden 
having sullbred his judipnent to be swayed bj a 
wild audience. In his Oxford Prolo^es a becom. 
Ing deference and respect is shown to the taste and 
learning of tho University. It must, however, be 
deplored, that in these productions his liveliness 
too often descends into coarse and licentious alia* 
sion ; though it stops ftir short of the gross inde- 
cency that is to be found in Shadwell. Theoriginal 
editions, printed on single leaves, and sold at the 
door of the theatre, are very rare ; they are coarser 
and more licentious than those which Dryden 
finally adoptsd. He appears to have set but Uttla 
value on them ; for he often transferred the same 

C' >gue from one play to another, or took an epi- 
c out of a former poem. T%e satire against 
the Dutch furnishes the greater part of the pro 
logue and epilogue to Amboyna. The epilogue to 
Mlthrldates, King of Pontus, 1681, the first play 
acted at the Theatre Royal, Is printed for the first 
time by Scott among Dryden's Poems, vol. x. 354. 
When Southeme oflTored Dryden for a prologue to 
his first play, ' The Loyal Brother,* the sum nf five 
guineas, he reftoed it, saying, ' VoK that I do so out 
of disrespect to you, young man. hut the players 
have had my goods too cheap. In future I must havp 
ten.' Malone thinks that the sum of three guineas 
and five should lie substituted for five oiid ten. 

t Mr. Hobbes, an eminrot surgeon, propoMd to 
amputate the limb, but Dryden refused, saying, he 
was an old man, and had not long to live by the 
course of nature, and therefore did not care to part 
with one limb, to preserve an uncomlbrtahle lifk 
upon the resL Ward's London I3py. part xvlt. 
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■PtBa n tB with eonpoMire aad resignation to 
Che Divine wiU. He ezpreaeed, at bis advanc- 
ed period of life, no anzioua wish to have eiist- 
ence prolonged ; he took a tender and affec- 
tionate farewell of bis afflicted friends ; and he 
tied in the profession of the Roman Catholic 
iaith. 

About thirty years after Dryden's death, in 
tone m^oioirs of Coogreve, published by a 
person aader the fictitious name of Wibon (and 
who might have been Oldmixoa,) a most erro- 
neous aocouni of our poet's funeral was given, 
and generally recoived as trui). The original 
fabricator of the falsehood wis Mrs. Thomasi 
well known under the name of Corinna, which 
Drydcn had bestowed on her. She gave this 
story to the world, with a perfect consciousness 
that the whole narrutive was false. She was in 
the Fleet prison at the time, and it is supposed, 
supplied Curil with this singuUr imposition for 
some alight remuneration. This is the same 
peraoo who sorrtfptitionsly procured Pope's 
tetters to Cromwel^, and sold them to Gurll, 
without consent of eirber of the parties. The 
whole narrative must have been founded on the 
slight foundation of a letter from Farquhar, and 
a deecrtplion of the funeral by T. Brown. As, 
however, the real circumstances attending the 
burial of our poet are not without some singu- 
larity, I shall give (hem as they are faithfiilly 
recorded by Mabme. 

Dryden eipired on Wednosday morning at 
three o'clock, the first of May. As he died of 
a gangprene, it was necessary that he should be 
boned without delay. Accordingly, two days 
afbr, his corpse, at the expense df Mr. Mon- 
tagu* (afterwards Lord Halirax,) was carried 
fiom his house in a private manner, to be io- 
terred probably in the churchyard of the neigh- 
bouring parish. The Earl of Dorset, Lord 
Jeffries, and others, either hearing of the cir- 
cuawtanees, or perhaps meeting the funeral pro- 
cession w it passed, thinking that so celebrated 
a poet should be buried with some greater marks 
of respect and admiration, prevailed on the 
friends of the deceased to consent that the body 
should be carried for embalmment to the house 
of Mr. Russell, the undertaker : at the same 
time, they applied, throuoh Dr. Qarth, to tbs 
Censors of the college of physicians, to permit 
It to be deposited there, till it was conveyed 

• Pope's Mtter lines on Montagu are known to 

alL 

Dryilan alone, what vronder, came not nigh, 
DiTden alone eseap'A tii Judsring eye ; 
Tet stilt the ffreat have kindness in reserve, 
Be help'd to bury whom he help'd to starve. 

Bnt the aeeusatlon is not quite correct. See Bfa* 

ISM'S OrirdenaM. 



to Westminster Abbey ibr iaterment. A snl^ 
scription was raised to defray tho expense.* 
The body having laid in state for ten dtys, on 
the 13th of May the fiineral obsequies wertf 
performed. A Latin oratien was recited by 
Garthf in the theatre of the college, theH Vut Uat 
mU QfthM third bock o/Horaeo vac swif . The 
procession, consisting of neariy fiAy coaches, 
and attended with miisio, mored on to the ab> 
bey. The body of Dryden was deposited in 
the grave of Chaucer ;{ one of the prebendariee 
reading the serrioe, and the ch<Mr of the cathe- 
dral attending. 

Soon after the death of Dryden, H. Playibrd, 
(the well known publisher of music) printed a 
collection of Latm' and English verses, under 
the title of ''Luctus Britannicus,' or the tears 
of tho British Muses for the death of Mr. 
Dryden. Another collection, in a small volume, 
called, * The Nine Muses, or Poems, written 
by nine setreral Ladies,' lamented Dryden's 
memory. It was generally expected that Mr. 
Montagu would have erected a monument in 
the abbeys but, seventeen years after the poet's 
death, Garth complained that he who hwA the 
power of conferring immortality by his pen, 
should himself want a monument to his fame. 

In 1717, Congreve complinented Pdham, 
Duke of Newcastle, on his munificence in 
having given orden (or ereeting a splendid 
monument to one who was an honour to his 
country. His grace received the praise, and 
reserved the money. At length. Sheffield, Duke 
of Buckinghamshire, roused, it is said, by some 
lines of Pope's intended to be inscribed mi 
Rowe's (omb,§ gave Kent an order to form a 
plain unexpensive design, and the bust of the 
poet was sculptured by Scheemaker.) Tho 

*The undertaker's (Mr. Russell) IrfH for the tu' 
neral amounted to I5t 17«. See Scott's edit. toU 
xvUl. p. 1*4. 

t In a satirical poem called the Aoparitlon, I7ie, 
Garth's funeral eloquence is described. 

John Dryden with bis brethren of the l»ys, 
His love to Oarth, blaspheming Garth conveya^ 
And thanks him for his pagan funeral praise. 

In Garth's Bsaay on Ovid's Metamorphoses is a 
eulogy on Dryden, p. Ml. When Bolleau heard of 
the honours paid to Drjden's remains, he pretend- 
ed ignorance even of his name. 

t In Gibber's (Shlel's) Life of Dryden (Lives, III. 
p. n.) there Is a copy of very Indlllhient Latlft 
verses, signed John Phillips, 1700, st. I4, which he 
says wore thrown Into the grave of Piqrden, and 
which he printed for the first time. 
f Thy relics, Rowe, to this fair urn wo trust,' 

And sacred place by Dr^'den's useAil dust. 

Beneath a rude and nameleu 9toru he W», 

To which thy tomb shall guide Inquiring eyes, 
ftc 

I It appears from an entry In the chapter liooki . ' 
at Westminster, that Jibuti ofinfirior workman- 
Ohio kept lU place on our author's torab^ fdr tei» 
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whol* cwt not nracb mora than one bvndred 
pounds, nnd wm oroctod twenty years after the 
poet's docesse. 

Dryden had three sons by Lady Elizabeth,— 
Charles, John, and Erasmui Henry, who are 
dijscribed by a' lady to whom they were per- 
■onaHgr known, is fine, ingenious, and accom- 
plished gentlemen. Ch^es was btpd at West- 
minster school, cho&n ainf s sfiolar in 1680, 
and elected lo THnity College, Cambridge, of 
which he wss admiltod a member in 1683. He 
published pome Latin verses on dtflTerent s ub- 
[ects : one called the Horti Arlingtoniani, may 
be found in the third volume of the Mtscellanies. 
He translated the seventh satire of Juvenal, 
which appeared in his father's version in 169t. 
Afterwards he went to Italy as nuncio to Pope 
Innocent XII. and was appointed chamberlain 
to his household. He appears to have been a 
person of accomplishments, a musician, a poet, 
and tolerable schcJar. He was a great favour- 
ite with his fiither, who, indeed, to all his 
children was a tender and afiectionate parent. 
He returned to England in 1698, and after his 
father's death administered to his effects. He 
was drowned, while attempting to swim across 
the Thames, near Datchet, and buried at 
Windsor, August, 1704. Concerning this son, 
there are some curious astrological predictions 
by Dryden, published by Mrs. Thomas in Goii- 
greve's life, the incongruities of which Malooe, 
as usual, has detected! 

John, the second son, was born in 1667«^8, 
was admitted a king's scholar at Westminster, 
where he continued till 1685, when he was 
elected to Oxford. He was not matriculated a 
member of the university, having adupied, it is 
supposed, the religious (pinions of his father, 
but placed under the private tuition of the f»- 
mous Obadiah Walker, master of university, 
who was a papist ; probably he went to Rome 
with his elder brother in 1692, when twenty- 
four years old. He became an officer in the 
pope's householJ, officiating as his brother's 
deputy. Previous to his leaving England he 
translated the fourteenth satire of Juvenal, and 
while at Rome wrote a comedy, entitled, ' The 
Husband his own Cuckold,' which was acted in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields 1696, to which his &ther 
contributed a prologue, and Congreve an epi- 
logue. He msde a tour through Sicily and 

Tears, prevtoos to Scheemaker being employed, 
who probably received for his bunt twenty-flve 
guineas. * At a chapter held the 80th Nov irii, or- 
dered, that her grace the Dutchess of Buckingham- 
shire have leave to change the present bust of Mr. 
Drydeu tor a better.' In Hacket's Bpitaphs Is an 
epigram on putting up this monument. See vol. i. 
p. 110. . 



Malta, which was pnbfished : and after hi 
return to Rome in January, 1701, he died of a 
fever. 

Erasmus Henry, the third son, was bom 
May, 1669, admitted a scholar of the charter 
house, on the nomination of Charles II. m 
1682. He was elected to the university, but 
on account of his religious opinions did not bo- 
come a member of either. He also wool to 
Rome, wan a captain in the Pope's guards, 
and probably remained there till after the death 
of his elder brother. By the death of Sir John 
Dryden, in 17S0, the title of baronet, but witb- 
out the est^e, devolved on bun. 

He resided with his kinsman, Edward, in 
Canons-Ashby, for the greater part of the limo ; 
it is supposed, in a state of mental imbecility; 
a disease perhaps derived from his mother. 
He enjoyed the title only six weeks, and died 
in the forty-second year of his age, at tlie famOy 
mansion, and was buried at Canon^Ashby, 
4th December, 1710 ; by his death the title was 
transferred to his. uncle Erasmus. 

Of the Lady Elisabeth, for so she was always 
called, little that is pleasant or satisfi&ctory re- 
mains to be told. In the latter part of Dryden's 
life, during hb various excursions in the ooon- 
try, she never accompanied him : nor was she 
ever visited by his relations, except in a formal 
and ceremonious manner. No authentic acw 
count has been transmitted d'her person,* nor 
has any portrait of her been discovered. I am 
afraid that her personal attractions were not 
superior to her mental endowments ; that her 
temper was wayward, and that ^e purity of 
her character was sullied by some early indis- 
cretions. 

Soon after Dryden's death she became in- 
sane, and wa8<H>nfined under the care of a female 
attendant, to whom her dower from his paternal 
estates of Blakesley was regularly )wid for her 
use. In this condition, she continued for several 
^ears, and died in June or July, 1714, probably 
In the seventy-ninth year of her age. Though 
wo have no ori{;inal whole length portrait of 
Dryden,t yet Malone considers that there are 

* A letter trma Lady Elisabeth to her son st 
Rome is preserved, as remarkable for the eleganc<4 
or the style, as the correiUiess of the orthography, 
•^h^ says,—* your father Is much at woon as to bis 
health, and his defhese Is not wosce but much as 
he was when he was heare ; give me a true ac- 
count Jiow mydeare sonn Charlies Is head dus.'— 
Can this be the lady who had formerly held cap- 
tive in her chnins the gailaui Earl of Cheste^ldd ! 

* In the preface to ' the Reasons for Mr. dayes 
changing; his Religion,' considered in a dialogue 
between Crltes, Eugenlus, and Mr. Bayes, isss, 
4to., is a passage designed to be a portrait of Dry- 
den. I can make a pretty shift to read without 

' spectacles, wear my own liaJr, which la somewhat 
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few English poetf of whose eittenitl appearaace 
OBore particulara are recorded. He was cer- 
tainly a short, fat, florid man, ' corpora quadra- 
to,* as Lord Hailes observed : a description 
which Mn. Sylvius applied to James I, of Soot- 
land. He wore his hair in large quantities, 
and it inclined to gray even befoce his miafor- 
lones, a circumstance which Lord Hailes said 
he learned from a postrait of Dryden, painted 
hf KneUer. In Riley*s portrait, 168S, he wears 
a rery targe wig, so also m that done by Clos- 
termaa, at a later period. By Tom Brown he 
is called < Litde Bayes,' and by Lord Rochester 
he was nicknamed * Poet Squab.* Of iiis ap- 
pearance I have nothing more to remark, than 
in an epigram of Elsum*s,* he is described as 
having * a sleepy eye,* and not a oountenance 
of sweet favour ; and that a large mole on his 
right cheek is conspicuous in all his poriraiti.t 
Malone thinks that his pecuniary difiiculties 
and distress have been overrated ; he considers 
that his income was more than 6001, a year,| 
for a considerable period, a sum he says equal 
to 19001. at thb day ; but that in August, 1S89, 
his distress truly began :§ for being deprived of 

Inellned to red, have a large mole on my left clieek; 
am nlgtaUly troubled with corns, and what is pe- 
eollar to mjrconsUtutlon, after half a doaen bottles 
of claret, which 1 generally carry home every night 
from the uvern, I never fttU of a stool or two next 
morning ; besides 1 used to smokes pipe everyday 
after dinner, and afterwards steal a nap for an 
hour or two, in the old wicker chair near the oven ; 
Uke gentle purgatives, spring and fkll, and It has 
been my custom any time these sixteen jrears, as 
all the parish can tesUOr, to ride in Gambadoes. 
Hsy, to win the heart of him for ever, 1 invite him 
ben before the ooarteous reader, (provided he will 
before band promise not to debauch my wife,) 
when be shall have su^ar to his roast beef, and 
vlaecar to bis butter; and lastly, to make him 
smsnilB for the tedlousness of his Journey, a parcel 
•freUes to earry borne with him, which I believe 
can scaroe be matched in the whole Christian 



both his places, Us esrtiki rereBiM'was re- 
duced to 190(. a year, with such contingent 
accoasiona as night arise from his literary ex- 
ertions, or the affectionate ooatribution of his 
frirnds. 

The account which I have now given ci 
Dryden would be left imperfect, were I not to 
conclude with inserting the delightful charac- 
ter of him that has been so minutely sksftehed 
by the affoctionace and gratefbl. hand of Coo- 
greve, who, during the last ten years of hu 
Hfe, had lived in ckwe habits of intunacy with 
him.* 

' — Mr. Dryden had personal ooalities te 
challenge both love and esteem for all who were 
truly acquainted with him. He was of a nature 
exceedingly humane and compassionate, easily 
forgiving injuries, and capable of a prompt and 
sincere reconciliation with those who had offend- 
ed him. Such a temperament is the only solid 
foundation of all moral virtues and sociable e»> 
dowmenta. His friendship, when he pro fess ed 
it, went much beyond his professions, though 
his hereditary income was little more than a 
-bare competency. As his reading had been 
extensive, so was he very happy in a memory 

without other support than the constancy and ea* 
tlence of a Christian.' in the letters of Pliillp, 
second Barl of Cltesterfleld, is one ftom Dryden, 
offering the dedication of the Georglcs to h» pa- 
tronage, and saying, * Prom the first hour since I 



have had the happiness of being known to your 
lordship, 1 have alwajr* preferred you in my poor 
«9t$em to an^ §lher noUeman, and that in aa n- 



• Bplgrams on the palntina of the roost eminent 
-—— by I. E. (John Blsum) 



•pecu, and you may please to believe me as an 
honest man, thatl have not the least consideration 
of profit in this addrern.' A second letter follows, 
in which he thanks the earl, for the noNs pnuni 
which he received, he says, by the Uvfrnnt q/ 
yotfT present, 1 must conclude, that you considered 
who gave, not who was to receive. See LonlCbes- 
terfleld'B Letters, p. rs. 881. 

* See Congreve's Dedication of Diyden's Drama* 
tie Works to the Duke of Newcastle. Congieve 
says—* In some very elegant, though very partial 
verses, which Dryden did me the honour to wrl^ 



elzlv. 

A sleepy eye be shows, and no sweet feature, 
Tet was Indeed a favourite with nature. 4ce. 
t On Dryden's portraits, see Bfalone's Life, p. 
aa-«. Peibaps the mote on his cheek was the 
canse of his not taking orders i for Wood says, 
tbat Land would not ordain Shlriey the ooet, on 
aeeooat of a mols vnhUa Uft c/kssfc.— aiole mit 

I About the year tsre, when Dryden possessed 
batb bis places, and his share of the theatre, Scott 
considers his Income to have been eotl, or to 
TML annually, but his ponslon was not regular^ 
■aid. the burning of the theatre injured his Income 
Rom that quarter, and Ladjf BlUabeth wu not vent 
oconoKdeu. Life, p. II7. 

f In one of his dedications of Vli^ to Lord 
Cuflbrd, Dryden sas^s, * What I now offbr to your 
lordship Is the wretched remainder of a sickly age, 
worn oat with study, and oppr«»9ed Vy fWrhmn^ 



8V0. 1780. Bp. to roe, he recommended K to me— to be kind to hts 



remains. I was then, and have been ever since. 

•t qMsibly touched with that expression! and 

the mA so, because 1 could not find in myself the 



means of satisfying the passion which 1 felt in ma 
to do something answerable to an Injunction laid 
upon roe in so pathetic and so amiable a manner. 
IIm lines are~ 

hWti^-iy T am worn with care? am! a<*, 
And jEt^i Jibtailonti^if \W ungfT^Lefuk itaie, 
1 n [»rotl U Lilly kcfti At h<! a v^fi'a e J i»eiin«^ 
I tiTF) n rf liLt-char^e on h^s {irotrldfnte. 
Bill j'ua, whom every tnttie and tmiu adOfB, 
Whcim I for^ee to bettor foTturw buri^ 
Bq kind m my rflmitlnft[ uhl 0\ drrvnil, 
A^aliiit yQur Juii(nni?niH your djsi«iirln.^li Mend. 

But shail4^ irvosa laii^kt whtc h dfsi cml to yo«; 
AM Uki* for iiitfuie Vfhat Utese Jtnt^ express, 
You diertt mctm, nor cc^utd my Jove ej^i kns. 

Ep. to Mr. COngreisr 
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tooadous of every thing llMthe nmA. He was 
not roorf) possessed of knowledge than com- 
manicative of it, but then his commUDieatioo of 
it was by no means pedantio, or imposed opon 
the conversation : but just such, and went so 
&r, as by the natural turn^ the discourse in 
which he was engaged, it waa necessarily pro- 
moted or required. He was extremely ready 
and gentle in his correction of the errors of any 
writer, who thought fit to consult him,* and felt 
as ready and patient to admit of the reprehen- 
sion of otheni in respect of hit own oversight 
or mistakes. He was of very easy, I may say, 
of very plnasing access, but somewhat 8k>w^ 
and as it were diffident in his advances to 
others. He had something in his nature that 
abhorred intrusion into any society whatever : 
indeed, it is to be regretted that he was rather 
biameable in the other extreme ; for by that 
means he was peraonally leas known, and con- 
sequently his character will become liaUe to 
misapprehension and misrepresentation. To 
the best of my knowledge and observation, he 
was, of all men that ever I knew, one of the 
moat modest and the most easily to be discoun- 
tenance in his approaches either to his sope- 
riors c»- his equals. 

< As to Mr. Dryden's writings, I shall not take 
upon me to speak of them; for to say little. of 
them, wpuld not be to do them right, and to say 
all that 1 ought to say, would be to be very ▼«- 
luminous. But I may venture to say in general 
terms, that no man hath written in our language 
so nuich and so various matter, and in so va^ 
rious manners, so well. Another thing, I may 
say, was very peculiar to him, which is, that 
bis parts did not decline with his years, but that 
he was an improving writer to his last, even to 
near seventy years of age ; improving even in 
fire and imagination as well as in judgment; 
witness his Ode on St. Cecilia's Day, and his 
Fables, his last performances. He was equally 
excellent in verse and prose.f His prose had 

* When Addison was a student at Oxford, he 
sent np his play to his friend Dryden, as a proper 
person to recommend it to the theatre, who re* 
turned ft with very great commendations ; but with 
his opinion, that on the stage it could not meet 
with its deserved success ! but though the perfbnn* 
anoe was denied the theatre. It brought its au* 
thor on the public stage of life.— Young on Orlg. 
oompositlon, p.> ISO. 

t The English tongue, as it stands at present, is 
greatly his (Dryden's) debtor. He first gave it 
regv^ harmony, and discovered its latent powers. 
It was his pen that formed the Congreves, the Pri- 
ors, and the Addlsons, who succeeded him ; and 
had it adtheen for Dryden we never should have 
known a Pope, at least in the meridian lustre he 
now displays. But Dryden's excelleneles as a 
writer were not confined to poetry alone. There 
« in his prose writings an ease and elegance that 



all the deamess imaginable, togelhar witli al 
the nobleness of expression, all the graces and 
ornaments proper and peculiar to it, without 
deviating into the language or diction of poetry. 
I make this observation only to distinguish his 
style from that of many poetical writers, who 
meanins to write harmoniously in prose, do in 
truth often write mere blank verse. 

'His versification and his numbers be eould 
learn of nobody ; for he first possessed those 
talents in perfection in our tongue, and they 
who have best succeeded in them, since hii 
thne, have been indebted to his example ; and 
the more they have been able to imitate bioi 
the better they have succeeded. 

* As his style in prose is always specifically 
different from his style in poetry; so on the ■ 
other band, in his poems, his diction is, when- 
ever his subject requires it, so sublime and so 
truly poetical, that its essence, like that of pive 
gold, cannot be destroyed. Take his verses 
and divest them of their rhymes, disjoint them 
in their ntunbers, transpose their expressions, 
make what arrangement and disposition yon 
please of his words, yet shall there eternally be 
poetry, and something which will be found in- 
capable of being resolved into absdiite prose, 
an inoontestible characteristic of a truly poeti- 
cal genius. 

* I will say but one word more in general of 
bis writings, which is, that what be has done 
in any one 8pccies,pr distinct kind, would have 
been sufficient to have acquired him a great 
name. If he had written nothing but his pre-' 
faces, or nothing but his songs, or his prologues, 
each of them would have entitled him to the 
preference and distinction of excelling in his 
kind.' - 

To this interesting enlogy of Gongreve, in 
which the partiality of fi-iendship may have a 
litde heightened the opinion be has delivered, I 
shall add the judgment of a writer himself pos- 
sessing vory considerable powers, and an ori- 
ginal manner of thinking and cxpnsslon. 

< JDryden,' says Young, < destitute of Shak- 
speare's genius, had almost as much learning as 
Jonson,* and for the buskin quite as little tastei 

have never yet been so well united In wortcs of 
taste or criticism.— Ooldsmith's Bee, p. SS8. Dry* 
den's versification (says Armstrong, Essays, p. itt 
■ I take to be the most musical that has yet appealed 
in rhyme : round, sweet, pompous, spfrited srd 
various, it flows with such a happy voIuUllty. 
such an animated and masteriy nemlcenoeb as I 
amafhddwill not soon be excelled. From tha 
fineness of his ear his prose, too. Is perhs^is tha 
sweetest, the most mellow and sonoreos, that tha 
Engllth language has yetprodueedi 

* This is certainly an incorrect assettkm t Jon- 
9<ia*« iK*anilng was profound and extensive i Dor* 
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B* i*M « tlnmigor to the paUiM, and by ntnii- 
ktn, atprcwion, Mntimenii and ere/y other 
dramatic cheat, strore to make amends for it, 
as if a samt codd make amends (or the want 
of conscience, a sokiier for the want of Talottr, 
oraTsstal of modesty. The noble nature of 
tragedy disclaims an equivalent; like virtue, it 
lemands the heart, and Dryden had none to 
five. Let epio poets think; the tragediaa*g 
point is rather to feet; such distatot thhigs are 
a tragedian and a poet, that the latter indalged, 
destroys the former. Look on Barnwell and 
Essex, and see how as to these distant charao- 
Isrs Dryden excels and is excelled. Bm the 
strongest demonstration of his no taste for the 
buskin are his tragedies fringed with rhyme, 
which in epic poetry is a sore disease, in the 
tragic absolute death. To Dryden's enormity 
Pope's was a light offence. As lacemen are 
fl>es to mourning, these two authors, rich in 
fhyme, were no great £riends lo those solemn 
omaments, which the noble nature of their 

works required Dryden had a great 

but a general capacity, and as for a general 
genius, there if no such thing in nature. A 
genius implies the rays of the mind concentered 
and determined to some particular point ; when 
they are scattered widely, they act feebly, and 
strike not with sufficient force to ffare or dissolve 
the heat. As what comes from the writer's 
heart reaches ours, so what comes from his 
head sets our brains at work, and our hearts at 
ease. It makes a circle of thoughtful creations, 
not of distressed patieats ; and a passive au- 
dience is what tragedy requires. Applause is 
Mt to be given but extorted, and the silent 
h4)se of a single tear does the writer more ho- 
Mwr than the rattling thunder of a thousand 
hands. Applauding hmids and dry eyes, (which 
during Dryden's theatrical reign oflen met,) 
are a satire on the writer's talent and the speo- 
Utor's taste. But Dryden had his glory, though 
not of the stage. What an uiimilable original 
is his ode? a small one indeed, but of the first 
histre, and without a flaw, and amid the brightest 
boasts of antiquity it may find a foil' 

It is only necessary to add, that whatever 
difference of opinion may exist in the estima- 
tioii formed of Dryden's genius ; however some 
■ay eoosider that, even m the manhood and 

den's was eenflned and very deilelentin exactness t 
bs Is somstimei gniltj of enors in quanuty* as In 
Al vL 

' Then Laodimia with Evadns moves.* 
pryden po s sessed alargeeztent orknowledfe,aad 
be bad thought nrach on suldeeu connected with 
postryi but dee") leaning assorsdlj cannot be 
dMmsdbjblm. 



maturity of Us taste, ha was too 4aid of swel- 
ling sentiments and poetical rant ; while otbers 
lament the abeenee of that simple pathos, iad , 
those touches of nature which spOak directly to 
the heart; or look in vain for that high tone of 
feeling, those exalted views, and that vartuous 
sensibility which have cast such a moral dignity 
over the pages of Pope; yet, besides other 
great poetical qoaliiles, the highest praise of 
style and language most be imiversally oon* 
ceded to him. Nor English poet, perhaps no 
English writer, has atta^ed, as regards expres- 
sion, such undisputed excellence!. He may bo 
considered as the oomecting link between the 
writers of the Commonwealth, Clarendon and 
Milton ; and those #ho introduced an easier 
and less artificial manner— Addison and Swifl. 
I think that it may not mgostly be affirmed, that 
he was the first* who presented an example ol 
a style, polished, elegant, and copious. This 
was effected, not by the importation of fbrelgn 
words, or learned constructions, but by calling 
out the native strength of thb language, reoo* 
vering its lest idioms, recalling its forgotten 
beauties, and producing the strongest effects by 
common and familiar expressions. His prose 
style has the same kind of excellence as his 
poetical; harmonious without effort, familiar 
without meanness, flowing on with richness ol ' 
sound, variety of cadence, mrjesty and flexibi- 
lity of movement, and with a copious and ex- 
paunded eloquence. 

Mille habet omatus, mlUe deeenter habet 
A writer! who has deeply studied the prin- 
ciples and structure of our language, confesses 
that Dryden's pradieai knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language was beyond all oUiers exquisite 
and wondeHTul. With the polished and perhaps 
&8tidious taste which the late Mr. Fox po»- ' 
sessed, with his dislike of every thmg pedantic^ 
or inflated, with bis love of simplicihr of expres- 
sion and purity of style, with the nicety of his 
choice in the selection of words, and fbnns of 
speech ; we can hardly wonder at the decisioa 
which be adopted of admitting no word into his 
history, ibr which he had not the authority of 
Dryden} He was anxious to lend his high in- 
fluence in restoring that pure and idiomatic style 
which he thoucht had been much corrupted by 
the example of some eminent writers ; and per^' 
haps unjustly estimated in the opinion of tho 

* ' Clarendon hhnself is often liable to exception, 
botb in sentiment and style > and our language in> 
deed was not entirely polished till the present 
oentorr.* See Sir W. Jones's Pief. to Nadir Bliah. 

t See Hom^ Tooks^s Diversions of Puiley, voL U. 

p. 4Si. 4t0. 

S See Lotd Bsaand's pieboe to Fox's BOstoiy, ^ 
sn. 
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public : bat with dileraBee to a jadgmenft wo 
careliilly ibnnad, and ao atron^/ aupported, I 
iniMi conaider his deciaion to have been too 
narrow and oidtwiTo, nor do I think it wise to 
confine oiv models of iniiataon to the authority 
of any singus writer. Style and lan^age must 
be always influenced by the subject. Perhaps 
instances might be found in Mr. Foz*s own 
history which would make us hesitate in adopt- 
ing his opinion; and ask whether Dryden's 
fiMiiliariand homely ezpraasions appear in pro- 
per keying with the subjects of the historic 
MUratiTo. The pnise works of Drydeo con- 
sist ofcritical disquisitions, pre&tory addresses^ 
letters and castial treatises, which require 
the elbaraeter of their stylo to differ from that of 
history ; but while I fully acknowledge their ex- 
quisite beauties, and varied excellencies, I still 
think it would have been more judicious ui Mr. 
Foi to have extended his approbation to many 
atlier celebrated writers as well as lo Dryden.* 



I writing the above,! wssmu^ pleased to 

feMffvs my opifuon supported by the very Ugh 



I would rather st^MerQie to the more i 
opinion of Ghay, who, when Dr. Beatrie c 
ed himself widi less admiration of Dryden tiian 
Gray thought his due, told him, that if there 
mett any ezcellsnce in his own numbers he had 
learnt it wholly from that great poet, and press* 
ed him with great earnestness tp study him, as 
his choioe of words ond phrases was singularly 
happy and harmonious. Remember Dryden, 
he added, and be blind to all his fiudts.* 

anthorl^ of Dr. Pair, who hits— The mneml cha- 
racter or Mr. Fox's style Is purely Engflsh i and as 
to the rejection of a irord for whleh he had not the 
authority of Dryden, It is a fhncy which seems to 
me not less unwise than the fastldiousneaa of the 
Clcemnlan sect. i*hlIop. Varvioensli|. p. 889. 

« See Seattle's Essay on Poetry and Music. 4to. p. 
8SS. Mason, In his Ufe of Whitehead, p. it. says 
that Gray, who admired Dryden almost beyond 
bounds, need to say of a very Juvenile poem of Ms 
in Tonson's Miscellany, written on the death of 
Lord HasUnga, thai It gave not so much as Uie 
slightest promise of his future exreUenoe, and 
seemed to indicate a bad natural ear Cor vanMsa^ 
Uon. See also Mason's works, vcl. L » «gk 
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UPON THE DEATH OF LORD 

HASTINGS.* 

Most noble Hastings immaturely die, 
Th« honoui of his ancient family, 
Beauty and learning thus together meot| 
To bring a winding for a wedding sheet ? 
Must Tirtue prove death's harbinger 7 must she 
With him expiring, feel mortality 7 
Is death, sin's wages, grace's now 7 shaQ art 
Make us more learned, only to depart 7 
If merit be disease : if virtue death ; 
To be good, not to be ; who 'd then bequeath 
Himself to discipline 7 who'd not esteem 
Labour a crime 7 study sel^murder deem 7 
Our noble youth now have pretence to be 
Dunces securely, ignorant healthfiilly. [praise, 
Rare linguist, whose worth speaks iUelf, whose 
Though not bis own, all tongues besides do 

raise: 
Th«i whom great Alexander may seem less : 
Who conquered men, but not their languages. 
In his mouth nations spake; his tongue might be 
Interpreter to Greece, Prance, Italy. 
His native soil was the four parU o* the earth ; 
An Europe was too narrow for his birth. 
A younc apostle ; and, with reverence may 
I speak 't, inspired with gift of tongues, as they. 
Nature gave him, a child, what men in vain 
Oft strive, by art though furtheHd, to obtain. 
His body was an orb, his sublime soul 
Did move on virtue's and on learning's pole : 
Whfne regular motions better to our view, 
Than Archimedes' sphere, the heavens did 

shew. 
Graces and virtues, lanjruages and arts. 
Beauty and learning, fAVdt up all the parts. 
Heaven's gifts, which do like falling stars appear 
BcatteHd in others, all, as in their sphere, 
Were fix'd, conglobate in his soul ;t and thence 
Shooe through his body, with sweet influence ; 

* Son of FsTdlnMid, Carl of Runtinsriont he died 
before Ills Auher In lt49, beinir then in liln twen- 
tieth year, an*! on the day preeeillni; that which 
had been appointed for the celebration of his mar- 

* VTereJl^d, ronrtobate in hi» foitl) This word Is 
OMd in the Mcund book of Lucretius, ver. ist, in 
(ks same sense. 

'Bed coniploxa meant Inter se eonqne fftobata.* 
John Warton. 
VOL. L — 1 



Letting their glories so on each limb &I1, 
The whole frame rendeHd was celestial. 
Come learned Ptolemy, and trial make. 
If thou this hero's altitude canst take : 
But that transcends thy skill ; thpce happy aU, 
Could wo but prove thus astronomical, [shone 
Liv'd Tyche now, struck with this ray which 
More bright i' the nioni,than others beam at nooa 
He 'd uke his astrolabe, and seek out here 
What new star 't was did gild our hemisphera. 
Replenish'd then with such rare gifts as these. 
Where was room left for such a foul disease 7 
The nation's sin hath drawn that veU, whieb 



Our day-spring m so sad benighting clouds. 
Heaven would no longer trust its pledge ; b« 
Recall'd it ; rapt its Ganymede from us. [ifaug 
Was there no milder way but the smaI^>ox, 
The very 6lthmess of Pandora's box 7 
So many spots, like naves on Venus' soil. 
One jewel set ofl!* with so many a foil ; 
Blisters with pride swell'd, which through 'f 

flesh did sprout 
Like rose-buds, stuck i' the lily skin about. 
Each little pimple had a tear in it. 
To wail the fault its risfaig didix>mniit: 
Which, rebel-like, with its own lord at strili, 
Thus made an insurrection 'gainst hi^ life. 
Or were theie gems sent to adorn his skin« 
The cabinet of a richer soul within 7 
No comet need foretel his change drew on, 
Whose corpse might seem a constellation. 
O! had he died of old, how great a strife [lifef 
Had been, who from his death should draw their 
Who should, by one rich draught, become 
Seneca, Cato, Numa, Cesar, were 7 [whate'er 
Leam'd, virtuous, pious, great ; and have by 
A universal metempsychosis. [this 

Must all these aged sires in one funeral 
Expire 7 all die in one so young, so small 7 
Who, had he liv'd his life out, his great fame 
Had swoll'n'bove any Greek or Roman name. 
But hasty winter, with one blast, had) brought 
The hopes of autumn, summer, spring, to 

naught. [com; . 

Thus fades the oak i'the sprig, i' the blade the 
Thus, without young, this Phenix dies, new-bonL 
Must then old three4egg'd graybeaids vkith 

their gout. 
Catarrhs, rheums, aches, live three agee ooftt 
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• • Tfaiie'i^ak^ odIji fift for the iioapkyi ! 

:*. :(]r4^fateij[Driqu«nM'roMiM withal^ [liva 

" *. : 30Rift <rn&biuds, lkSen,:>p<fti( iiith sinning, 

With sudi helpt m broths, possets, physic, give 

None live, but such as should die ? shall we 

meet 
With none but ghostly fathers in the street? 
Griefipakes me rail : sorrow wUl force its way ; 
And sfiow'rs of tears tempestuous sighs best lay. 
The tongue may fail; but overflowing eyes 
Will weep out lasting streams of elegies. 

But thou, O virgin widow, left alone, 
Now thy belov'd, heaven-ravish'd spouse is 

gone, 
Whose skilful sire in vain strove to apply 
Med'cine«, when thy balm was no reniedy, 
With greater than Platonic love, O wed 
His soul, diough not his body, to thy bed ; 
Let that make thee a mother ; bring thoa forth 
The ideas of'^ts virtue, knowledge, worth ; 
Transcribe th. xiginal in new copies ; give 
Hastings o* the better part : to shall he live 
la 's nobler half; and the great grandsire be 
Of an heroic divine progeny t 
An issue, which to eternity shall last, ^ 

Tet but the irradiations which he cast. 
Erect no mausoleums : for his best 
Monument is his spouse's marble breast.* 



TO HIS FRIEND JOHN MODDESDON. 

OH BIS DIVIICB XPI6|lAMS.t 

Thoit hast inspir'd me with thy »>>id, and I 
Who ne'er before could ken of poetry, ' 
Am grown so good proficient, 1 dan lend 
A line in commendation of my friend. 
Yet 't is but of the second hand ; if aught 
There be in this, 'tis from thy fancy brought. 
Good thief, who dar'st, Promeiheus-like, aspire 
And fill thy poems with celestial fire : 
Enliven'd by these sparks divine, their raya 
Add a bright lustre to thy crown of bays. 
Toung eaglet, who thy nest thus soon forsook. 
So lody and divine a course hast took 

• The verses on T-,OTrl Hnstlnm In the • Laichry< 
mn Miusamm.' are suhitrrlbod * Johannes Drydcn. 
SchotiB Westm. alumnu8.*~li RppearR from a note 
of the editor's, that they were sent at a late period 
In the yenr (1849.) after a fpreat part of the book 
was printed ofT. and when It was JOst ready for 
inOrilmtlon. Malone, 

* Mr. Hoddesdon's poetical efAtBlons were pui>> 
llshed In Bvo. iMs. nnder the title of'Sion and 
PamMRii*. or Bpljrrams on several texts of the 
Old and New TesUiment.* To this hook is prefixed 
the author'n ensrraved portrait, • JElat. 18/ by which 
it appears that he and Dryden were n^krly of the 
ssowsfe, M. 



Aa all admire, before the down begin 
To peep, as yet, upon thy smoother chin ; 
And, making heaven thy aim, hast had the graot 
To look the sun of righteousness i' th' face. 
What may we hope, if thou goest on thus fast. 
Scriptures at first ; enthusiasms at last ! 
Thou hast conunenc'd, betimes, a saint, go on* 
Mingling diviner streams with Helicon. 
That they who view what Epigrams here l6| 
May learn to make like, in just praise of thee. 
Reader, I've done, nor longer will withhold 
Thy greedy eyes ; looking on this pure goM, 
Thoult know adulterate copper, which, like thii^ 
Will only serve to be a foil to his. 



HEROIC STANZAS ON THE DEATH 

OF 

OLIVER CROMWELL. 

WRITTSir AFTKR BIS FUlfEHAL. 
I. 

An D now Ms tikne ; for their ofScious hasto^ 
Who would before have borne him to the sky, 
Like eager Romans, ere all rites were past. 
Did let too soon the sacred ea^o fly. 

Though our best notes are treason to his fame, 
Join'd with the loud applaose of public voice 
Since heaven, wliat praise we ofier to his name 
Hath rendered too authentic by its ciioice. 

Though in his praise no arts can liberal be, 
Since they, whose muses ha%'e the highest flown 
Add not to his immortal memory, 
^t do an act of friendship to their own 

Yet 'l is our duty, and our interest too, 
Such monuments as we can buiM to raise ; 
Lest all the worid prevent what we should do, 
And claim a title in him by their praise. 

How shall I then begin, or where conchide,' 
To draw a fame so truly circular? 
For in a round what order can btf shew'd, 
Where aB the parU so equal perfect are ? 

His grandeur he deriv'd from heaven alone ; 
For he was great, ere fortune made him so: 
And wars, Hke mists that rise against the sun 
Made him but greater seem, not greater groii 

No borrowM bays his temples did adoni, 
But to our crown he did fresh jewels bring ; 
Nor was his virtue poison'd soon as bom, 
With the too early thoughts of being king. 

Fortune (that easy mistress to the young, 
But to her ancient servants cov and hard) 
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Qim at that age kar fkvottritet rank'd amon^, 
Whan aha her beet-lov'd Pompey did diaeard. 

Ha, private, inark'd the fault of others' away, 
And set as seaFinarlcs for himself to shun : 
Not like rash monarche, who their youth betray 
B/ acts their age too lata would wish undone.* 

And yet dominion was not his design ; . 
We owe that bleesingi not to him, but heai^en, 
Which to fair acts unsought rewards did join i 
Rewards, that less to him than us wart given. 

Our former chiefs, like sticklers of the' war, 
First sought to inflame the parties, then to poise: 
The quarrel loy'd, but did the cause abhor ; 
And did not strike to hurt, but make a noise. 

War, our consumption, was their gatnfhl trade : 
We inward bled, whilst they prolong'd our pain ; 
He fought to end our fighting, and essay'd 
To stanch the blood by breathing of the Tein.f 

Swift and resistless through the land he past, 
Like that boU Greek who did the East subdue, 
And made to battle such heroic haste, 
As if on wings of victory he flew. 

He fbu^ secure of fortune as of fame : 
StiD, by new maps the island might be shown, 
Of conquests, which he streWd where'er he 
Thick as the galaxy with stars is sown, [came, 

His palms, though under weights they did not 



Still thriv'd ; no winter could his laurels fade : 
Heaven in his portrait show'd a workman's 
And drew it perfect, yet without a shade, [hand. 

Peace was the prize of all his toil and care, 
Which war had banish'd, and did now restore : 
Bologna's walls thus mounted in the air, 
To seat themselves mora surety than befbca. 

Her safety rescued Ireland to him owes; 
And treadiarous Scotland, to ho interest true, 
Tet blest that fata which did his arms dispose 
Her land to civilise, as to subdue* 

Nor was he like those stars which only shine, 
When to pale mariners they storms portend : 

* By acta their agt too late toouU wUh un4afu\ 
Infectum volet eKse, dolor quod suaserit et mens. 
Bor.l. Bp.iL 1.40. /. W. 

* To $tm%eh t\t blend by hreatfUn^ of Ou Min| 
The lorallstii sopfioseit thai by this line Drrden 
menm to alliarfe to Cmmweir* murdtr of hio «eos* 
rslyn. Thus In •The I^orent,' or 'Jack a^ualirs 
HMtoff fn a little drawn, Down to bis evening* 
ftom Ms sMir dawn,* ver. «i— «S. 

*Kay, had oui Charles, by heaven's severe deeiea, 
Been found, and murther'd In the royal tree* 
Even thou hadst prals'd the funi; his father slate, 
thnu cull'it iMit gently breaihtnc ofii veuu' JC 



He had His calmer influence, and his mian 
Did love and majesty together blend. 

'T is true, his countenance did inpriot an awe ; 
And naturally all souls to his did bow. 
As wands of divination downward draw, 
And point to beds where sovereign gold doth 



When past all offerings to Feretriaa Jove, 
He Mars depos'd, and arms to gowns 

yield : 

Successful councils did him soon approve 
As fit for close intrigues, as open fiaki. 

To suppliant Holland he vouchsafd a peace, 
Our once bold rival of the British main. 
Now tamely glad her unjust claim to cease, 
And buy our friendship with her idol, gain. 

Fame of the asserted sea throng Europe blown, 
Made France and Spain ambitious of his love ; 
Each knew that side must conquer he would 

own; 
And for him fiercely, as fbr aropire, strove. 

No sooner was the Frenchman's cause am* 
brac'd, weigh'd : 

Than the light Monsieur the grave Don out* 
His fortune tum'd the scale where'er 't was cast; 
Though Indian mines were in the other laid. 

When absent, yet wo conquer'd m his right : 
For though some meaner artist's skill were 
In mingling colours, or in placing light ; [shown 
Yet stiU the fair designment| was his own. 

For from all tempers he coaM service draw , 
The worth of each, with its alloy, he knew. 
And, as the confidant of Nature, saw 
How she complexions did divide and brew. 

Or he their single virtues did survey. 
By intuition, in his own large breast, 
Where all the rich ideas of them lay, 
That were the rule and measure to the rest. 

When such heroic virtue haavan aats out. 
The surs, like commons, sullenly obey ; 
Because it drains them when it comes about, 
And therefiire is a tax they seldom pay. 

From this high spring our foreign conquests 

floiv, 
Which yet more glo^ous triumphs do portend ; 

I DeHrnmtnt] He has borrowed this wont fitna 



toenser. P. Q. 

* Tlalnst w" 



i/jHehai 
a. xl. to. 



which the second troupe ietignmeni 
makes: ' 

That is, pJor. thyden, hovrever, uses It simply fbr 
teti^n or pl^n. It should be added, that detiign' 
msnt U the reading of Hpenser^s Sil editlnn •. as 
the first Psads, wtthoul pewplculiy, aooignmeHL 

Todd. 
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If springs as high as fountains may ascend. 

He made us freemen of the continenti* 
Whom nauire did like captives treat before; 
To nobler preys the Enxiish lion sent, 
And taught him first in Belgian walks to roar. 

That old unquestion'd pirate of the land, 
Proud Rome, with dread the fate of Dunkirk 
beard ; [stand, 

And trembling, wishM behind more Alps to 
Although an Alexander were her guard. f 

By his command we boldly crostf'd the line. 
And bravely fought where southern stars arise ; 
We traced tlie far-fetch*d gold unto the mine. 
And that which brib*d our fathers made our 
prize. 

Buch was our prince ; yet own'd a soul above 
The highest acts it could produce to show : 
Thus poor mechanic arts in public move. 
Whilst the deep secrets beyond practice go. 

Nor died he when his ebbing fane went lees, 
But when fresh laurels courted him to live : 
He seem'd but to prevent some new success 
As if above what triumphs earth could give. 

His latest victories still thickest came. 
As near the centre motion dotli increase ; 
Till he, pressM down by his owr- weighty name, 
Did, like the vestal, under spoils decease. 

But first ttie ocean as k tributo sent 
The giant prince of all her watery herd ; < 
And the isle, when her protecting genius went, 
Upon his obsequies loud sighs conferred. ' 

No civil broils have since his death arose. 
But faction now by habit does obey ; 
And wars have that respect for his repose,* 
Aa winds for halcyons, when they breed atlsea. 

His ashes ip a peaceful ura shall rest, 
His name a great example stands, to show 
How strangely high endeavours may be blest, 
Where piety and valour jointly go. 

* He made ut/ireemen, ftc] Ve ronj tM said to 
have been made freemen of the continent by the 

. taking of Dunklili, which was wroaiod from the 
Spanlnnls bythe vtn\ted forces of Pmnce and Bni?- 
land, and delivered up to the latter In the tieglnninjr 
orim. Derrick. 

* jUthourfkon Alunmder, ftcl At this Ume 
r vn. sat in the papal chair. D. 



t SowvrUhafenerat] HIs//^, afi well as Dryden 
tHared his sentiments, and ch:mre«l his notes*, on 
the Remonillon ; and when the kiiiff hintod to nlm 
the Inferiority of his sec-ond iioero to the fbrmer, 
answered, * Poets, sir, succoptl better In Action than 
IM truth.' What notice CIniles toolc of Dryden's 
istraa we are Ignorant. Dt Joseph Warton. 



A POEM OR THV HAPPy KSSTORATfbC 
AJTD RETUllV OF HIS SACRED MAJCSTl 
CHARLES II. 1660. 

Jam redlt et Virgo, redetmt Satumla re^na. Vb-g 
The last great nge foretold by sacred rhymes 
^Renews Its ftnlsh'd course ; Salumlan times 
Roll round again. 
Now with a general peace the world was blest,] 
While ours, a world divided from the rest, 
A dreadful tjuiet felt, and worser (ar 
Than arms, a sullen interval of war : [skies. 
Thus when black clouds draw down the lab'rin( 
Ere yet abroad the winged thunder flies, 
A horrid stillness first invades the car, 
And in that silence we the tompest fear. 
The ambitious Swede, like restless billows tost. 
On this hand gaining what on that he lost, 
Though in his life he Uood and ruin breath'd, 
To his now guideleas kingdom peace beqoeath'd 
And heaven, that seemM regardless of our fato 
For France and Spain did miracles create \ 
Such mortal quarrels to compose in peace, 
As nature bred, and interest did increase. 
We sigh'd to hear the fair Iberian bride. 
Must grow a lily to the lily's side, 
While our cross starsdenied us Charles his bed, 
Whom our first fiamea and y^rgin love did wed. 
For his long absence church and state did groan; 
Madness the pulpit,§ Action seiz'd the tlmme : 
Experienc'd age in deep despair was lost, 
To see the re^l thrive, the loyal crost : 
Youth, that with joys had tmacquainted been. 
Envied gray hairs that once good days had seen; 
We thought our sires, not with their own con* 

.tent. 
Had, ere we came to age, our portion spent. 
Nor could our nobles hope tleir bold attempt, 
Who niin'd crowns, would ctuxmets exempt. 
For, when by their designing leaders tau^t 
To strike at power which for themselves they 

•ought, - 
The vulgar, guU'd into rebellion, armM; 
Their blood to action by the prize was warm'd. 
The sacred purple then, and scarlet gown. 
Like sanguine dye, to elephants was shown. 

f Madneee Out ptUptt] From the numerous ser^ 
mons preached before the parliament, imrtlcularly 
from 1S40 to I8S0, a variety of curious examples 
might be adduced to prove the iustnesss of Dr}'deD'8 
assertion. And who can wonder nt this assertion, 
when he is told that notlflcatloos of the following 
kind were afllxed on walls and door-posts t * On 
such a day such a brewer's clerk «x«rcisefft; such 
a taller expoundeih; such a waterman UaehethP 
See the Preface to Peatly's D^tpera I>ipt. 4to. iflT. 
For a minute nocount of the ravfttge and rantlngs 
of many of the preachers before the parliament 
the reader Is referred to a collection of extracts 
ftom their dlscourees, entitled Evan^rUutn Jkt» 
momm, printed soon after the Restoration of Klag 
Charles IL T. 
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Thus fffh«i die boU TypiMMH MtTd the 4cy, 
And fonf d greet J<rrt from his own heaven to fly, 
(What king, what crown, from treason's reach 

is free, 
If Jore and Heaven can violated be ?) 
The Iseser godk,that shared his prosperous state, 
AH soffer'd in the exil'd Thunderer's fate. 
The rabble now such freedom did enjoy, 
As winds at sea, that use it to destroy : 
Blind as the Cyctop, and as wild as he, 
They own'd a lawless savage liberty. 
Like that our painted ancestors so prisM, 
Sre entire's arts their breasts had civiliz'd. 
How great were then our Charles his woes^ who 
Was iorcM to suffer for himself and us ! ^thus 
He, toes'd by fate, and hurried up and down. 
Heir to hib Other's sorrows, with his crown, 
Could taste no sweets of youth's desired age ; 
But found his life too true a pilgrimage. 
Uneonquer'd yet in that forlorn estate, 
His manly courage overcame hjs fate. 
His wounds he took, like Romsns, on his breast^ 
Which by his virtue were with laurels drest. 
Ae eools reach heaven while yet in bodies pent, 
So did he live above his banishment. 
That sun, which we beheU with oosen'd eyes 
Within the water, mov'd along the skies. 
How easy 't is, when destiny proves kind, 
With luU-epread sails to ran before the wind ! 
Bat those that 'gainst stiff gales laveering go. 
Most be at once resolv'd and skilfU too. 
He would not, like soft Otho, hope prevent. 
But •Uy'd and suffer'd fortune to repent. 
These virtues GhJba in a stringer sought, 
And Piso to adopted empire brought. 
How shall I then my doubtful thoughts eipfess'. 
That most bis soUbrings both regret and bless? 
For when his early vakMir Heaven had crost ; 
Aid all at Worcester bttt>the honour lost ; 
Fere'd into exile from his rightfbl throne. 
He made all comitries where he came his own ; 
And viewing monarehs* secret arts of sway, 
A royal foctor for his kingdoms lay. 
Thus banish'd David spent abroad his tune, 
When to be God's anointed was his crime ; 
And when restor'd, made his proud neighbouw 

rue 
Those choice remarks he from his travels drew, 
Nor is he only by afflictions shown 
To conquer others' reahas, but rale his own : 
Recovering hardly what he lost before. 
His right endears it much ; his purehake more, 
bnr'd to suffer ere he came to reign, 
No nsh praeedure will his actions suiat 
To butiness ripen»d by digestive thought, 
His fbtnre rule is into mettiod bronght : 
As they who fint proportion onderttaad, 
With easy practice reach a master's hand. 



Well might the ancieia poets then confer 
On Night the honour'd name of Counsellor, 
Sineo struck with rays of prosperous fortune 

blind. 
We light alone in dark afflictions find. 
In such adversities to sceptres train'd, 
The name ofQreat his famous grandsire gain'd ; 
Who, yet a king alone in name and right. 
With hmger, cdd, and angry Jove did fight ; 
Shock'd by a Covenanting League's vast 
As holy and as catholic as ours : [powers, 
Til( fortune's finitless spite had made it known. 
Her blows not shook but riveted his throne. 

Some la£y ages, lost in sleep and ease, 
No action leave to busy chronicles : 
Such, whose supine foUcity but makes 
In story chasms, in epochas mistakes ; ^down, 
O'er whom Time gently shakes his wings of 
Till with his silent sickle they are mown. 
Such is not Charles his too too active age^* 
Which, govem'd by the wild distemper'd rage 
Of some black star infecting all the skies. 
Made him at his own cost Uke Adam wise. 
Tremble, ye nations, who secure before, 
Laagh'd at those arms that 'gainst ourselves ws 

bore f 
Rous'd by the lash of his own stubborn tail, 
Our lion now will foreign foes assail. 
Widi alga who the sacred altar strews ? 
To all the sea-gods Charles an offering owes : 
A bull to thee, Portumnus, shall be slain, 
.A lamb to you, ye tempests of the main : 
For those loud storms that did against him roar 
Have cast his shipwreck'd vessel on the shore. 
Tet as wise artists mix their colours so. 
That by degrees they from each other go : 
Black steak unheeded from the nei^b'ring 

white. ^ 

Without offending the weO-cozen'd sight : 
So on us stole our blessed change ; while we 
The effect did feel, but scarce the manner see. 
Frosts'that constrain the'gronnd, and birthxleny 
To flowers that in its wcwab expecting lie, 

• Oksrito Mf /oo «wiscfto« s«vl Orlfftnal edltloo. 
Derrick prints, * Such U not Charu»*9 too too active 
axe.* 

See also befbre,ver.4». Tm loe active age, was 
an ancient formulary. 80 in B. Parrot's ppringet 
Wooieodc9, ismo. Lend. KI8, Epigram IN. 
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' Us knowne her testing's too too evlll.' 
And even in prose, as in Pearl's £r*erflaffn» siUS 
the Qoutmourt, ttc of Woteo, 1688, p. 61. *The case 
Is 100 loo mantfesL' Too too tor exceeding is also 
osed in the Lanosshlre dialect. I ventare to ad4 
part of P. Pletcher*s well-drawn character of La^ 
olvlousness personified. Purf, M, edlL im, p.Ni 
• BroAd were his Jests, wlMe his ancIvU sport ; 
Bis te^hion foo foe food, and loosely light : 
A long love-look on his left shoulder plight, 
Uke to a woman's hair, well show'd a womaa*t 
sprite.' r. 
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Do seldom their usurping power withdraw, 
But reding floods pursue iheir hasty thaw.. 
Our thaw was mild, the cold not chas'd awa/, 
But lost in kindly heat of lengthened day. 
HeaTen woi^ no bargain for its blessings drive, 
But what we could not pay for, freely gire. 
The Prince of peace would like himself confer 
A gift unhopM, without the price of war : 
Yet, as he knew his blessing's worth, took care 
That we should know it by repeated prayer ; 
Which storm'd the sides, and ravishM Chaiiss 

from thence, 
As heaven itself is took by Tiolence. 
Booth's forward valour only served to show* 
He durst that duty pay we all did owe : 
The auempt was (air ; but heaven's prefixed 

hour, 
Not come: so like the watchful traveller 
That by the mboq's mistaken light did rise, 
Lay down again, and dos'd his weary 9jtB. 
'T was Monk, whom Providence designed to 

loose 
Those real bonds &lse freedom did impose. 
The blessed saints that watch'd this turning 

scene, 
Did from their stars with joyful wonder lean, 
To see small cldWs draw vastest weights along, 
Not in their bulk but in their order strong. 
Thus pencils can by one slight touch restore 
Smiles to that changed face that wept before. 
With ease such fond chimeras we pursue. 
As fancy frames for fancy" to subdue : 
But when ourselves to action we betake. 
It shuns the mint like gold that chymists make. 
How hard was then his task ! at once to be 
What in the body natural we see ! 
Man's architect distinctly did ordain 
The charge of muscles, nerves, and ofthe brain, 
Through viewless conduits spirits to dispense ; 
The springs of motion from the seat of sense. 
'T was not the hasly product of a day. 
But the well-ripen'd fruit of wise delay. 
He, like a patient angler, ere he strook. 
Would let him play a while upon the hook. 
Our healthfiil fcK)d the stomach' labours thus,> 
At first embracing what it straight doth crush. 
Wise leeches wiU not vain receipts obtrude, 
While growing pains pronounce the humours 

crude : 

. BooA** forward mtovr* *c] In i <6S, Sir Georse 
Booth ssiembtod a eonsMemhle body of men for the 
king's senrtoe m Cheshtra, and possessed himself 
of Chester. Chlck-castle. and several' other places, 
belnir Joined by the Earl of Dert>7, Lord Kilrounrar, 
BirThomas Middleton, Maior.feneTal Effsnon, with 
other lojal gentlemen, who encountertag with 
Lambert, f eneral of the parliamem's foreen, were 
entirely routed at Winnington bridge, near North- 
wlch. in Cheshire* and most of the principal people 
made prisoners. X>. 



Deaf to eomplainta they wait upon tha iB, 
TiJi some safe crisis autborixe their skill. 
Nor coukUiis acts too cWmo a vixard wear, 
To 'scape their eyes whom guilt had taught tc 

fear. 
And guard with caution that polluted nest, 
Whence Legion twice before was dispossest : 
Once sacred house ; which wbevthey enter'd in 
They thought the place could sanctify a sin; 
Like tliose that vainly hop'd kind heaven wodd 

wink, 
While to excess on martyrs' tombe they drink. 
And as ch»vouter Turks first warn their souls 
To part, before they taste forbidden bowls : 
So those, when their black crimes they went 

about, (out, 

First timely charm'd their useleKs conscience 
Religion's name against itself was made ; 
The shadow serv'd the substance to invade : 
Like zealous missions, they did care pretend 
Of souls in show, but made tho gold their end. 
Th' incensed powers beheld with scorafiom high 
A heaven so far distant from the sky, [ground, 
Which durst, with horses' hoofs that beat the 
And martial brass, bely the thunder's sound. 
'T was bonce at length just vengoanoe thought 

kfiC 
To speed their ruin by their impious wiL 
Thus Sferza, curs'd with a too fertile brain, 
Lost by his wiles the power his wit did gain. 
Henceforth their fougue must spend, at lesev 

rate 
Than in iu flames to wrap a nation's fiite. 
Sufler'd to live, they are like Helots set, 
A virtuous shame within ua to beget. 
For by example most we sina'd before. 
And glas»'like clearness mix'd with frailty bora. 
But since refbrm'd by what we did amiss, 
We by our suflPrings learn to prize our bliss : 
Like early lovers, whose unpractis'd hearts . 
Were long the mayigame of malicious arts, 
When once ihey find their jeafousies were vain. 
With double beat renew their fires again. 
'Twas this produc'd Che joy that hurried o^er 
Such swarms ofEnglish to the neighb'ring shore, 
To fetch that prize, by which Bioavia made 
So rich amends for our impoverish'd trade. 
Oh,hadyou seen firom Schevelin's barren shorft, 
(Crowded with troops, and barren now Domore«^ 
Afflicted Holland to his fareweU bring 
True sorrow, Holland to regret a king ! 
While waiting him bis royiJ fleet did ride. 
And willing winds to their lower'd sails denied. 
The wav'ring streamers, flags, and standard e«i 
The merry seamen's rude but cheerful sheaf ; 
And last the cannons' voice that shook the akiM^ 
And as it frues in sudden ecstasies. 
At once bereft va both of ears and eyes. 



ON THE CORONATION 



llie Nueby, bdw no looker EngUuMTs ihftiiiB, 
But bettor to be lort in Charies his ntme, 
(Like some uoeqiial bride in nobler theeU) 
Receives her lond : the joyful London meets 
The princely York, himself ak>ne a freight ; 
The Sfriftsure groans beneath great Gloster's 

weight 1 
Secure as when the halcyon breeds, with these 
He that was bom to drown might cross the seas. 
Hearen could not own a ProTidence, and take 
The wealth three nations ventured at a stake. 
The same indulgence Charles his voyage UessMy 
Which in his r^t had miracles confess'd. 
The winds, that never moderation knewi 
Afraid to blow too much, too faintly blew : 
Or out of breath with joy, could not enhirge 
Their straightenM lungs, or conscious of their 

charge. 
The British Amphitrite, smooth and clear, 
In richer azure never did appear; 
Proud her returning Prince to entertain 
With the submitted fasces of the main. 

AvD welcome now, great monarch, to your own ; 
Behold the approaching difis of Albion : 
It is no longer motion cheats your view, 
As you meet it, the land approacheth you. 
The land returns, and^ in the white it wears, 
The maiks of penitence and sorrow bears. 
But you, whose goodness your descent doth 

shew. 
Your heavenly parentage and earthly too : 
By that same mildness, which your father's 



Before did ravish, shall secure your own. 
Not ti«d to nilee of policy, you find 
Revenge less sweet than a forgiving mind. 
Thus, when the Almighty wookl to Moses give 
A si^t ofall he couU behold and live ; 
Avoic« before his entry did proclaim 
LongHNjfTering, goodness, mercy, in his name. 
Tour power to justice dot|i submit jrour cause, 
Your goodness only is above the laws ; 
* Whoee rigid letter, while prooouncM.by you, 
Is softer made. So winds that tempests brew, 
When through Arabian groves they take their 

fKght, 
Made wanton with rich odours, lose their spite. 
And as those lees that trouble it refine 
The agitated soul of generous wine : 
So tears of joy, for your returning, spilt, 
Wofk out, and expiate our former guilt. 
Melhinks 1 see those crowds on Dover's strand. 
Who, in their haste to welcome you to land, 
Chok'd up the beach with their still growing 
And made a wilder torrent on the shQi«: [store, 
WUIe, spurr'd with eager thoughts of past do> 



Those, who had seen you, court a second sight , 
Preventing still your steps, and making haste 
To meet you oflten, whereaoe'er you past. 
How shall I speak of that triumphant day, 
When you renew'd th' expiring pomp of May I 
(A mmith that owns an interest in your name : 
You and the flowers are iu peculiar claim.) 
That star that at your birth snone out so bright, 
It stain'd the duller sun's meridian light, 
Pid once again its potent fires renew, 
Guiding our eyes to find and worship you. 

And now time's whiter smies is begun. 
Which in soft centuries shall smoothly run : 
Those clouds that overcast your mom, shall fly 
Dispell'd to &rthest comers of the sky. 
Our nation with united interest blest, 
Not now content to poise, shall swfiy the resi 
Abroad your empire shall no limits know. 
But, like the 8e«,in boundless circles flow. 
Your much4ov'd fleet shall, wifh a wide com- 
Besiege the petty monarchs of the land : [mand. 
And as old Time his ofispring swaUoWd down, 
Our ocean in its depths all seas shall drown. 
Their wealthy trsile from pirates' ra|:iae free, 
Our merchants shall no more adventurbrs be : 
Nor in the farthest ftast those dangers fear. 
Which humble Holland must dissemUe here. 
Spain to your gift ak»e her Indies owes ; 
For what the powerful takes not he bestows : 
And France, that did an exile's presence fear, 
May justly apprehend you stifl too near. 

At home the hateful names of parties -cease, 
And factious souls are Wearied into peace. 
The discontented now are only they, [betray t 
Whose crimes before did your just cause 
Of those your edicts some reclaim, from sins, 
But most your life and Uest example wins. 
Oh happy prince, whom heaven hath taught the 

way 
By paying vows to have more vows to pay ! 
Oh happy age ! Oh times like those alone. 
By fate reserv'd for great Augustus' throne ! 
When the joint growth of arms and art fbr»> 

shew 
The world a monarch and that monarch you. 



TO HIS SACRED MAJESTY. 

▲ PAiraoTnio o« HIS conoHATioir. 

I« that wiU deluge where the world was drownVi 
When life and sin one common tomb had fbiind, 
The first small prospect of a rising hill 
With various notes of joy the arii did fill : 
Yet when that iood in its own depths was 

drowned. 
It left behind it &]se and slippery ground* 
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And thcSnore Bolemn pomp was still defenrM, 
Tyi new-bom ojituro in fresh looks appearM. 
Thus, royal sir, to see you landed here. 
Was cause enough of triumph for a year : 
Nor would your care those glorious joys repeat^ 
Till they at once might be secure and great : 
Tin your kind beams, by their continued stay, 
Had warmM the ground, and call'd thd damps 

away. 
Such Tapours, while your powerful influence 

dries, 
Thm soonest vanish when they highest rise. 
Had greater haste these sacred rites prepared, 
Some guilty months had in your triumphs shared: 
But this untainted year is all your own ; 
Tour glories may without our crimes be shown. 
We had not yet exhausted all our store, 
When you refresh'd our joys by adding more : 
As heaven, of old, dispensed celestial deW| 
Tou gave us manna, and still give us new. 

Now our sad ruins are remov'd from sight. 
The season too comes fraught with new delight : 
Time seems not now beneath his years to stoop, 
Nor do lus wings with sickly feathers droop : 
Soft western winds waft o'er the gaudy spring, 
And openM scenes of lowers and blossoms 

bring, 
To grace this happy day, while you appear, 
Not king of us alone, but of the year. 
All eyes you draw, and with the eyes the heart? 
Of your own pomp yourself the greatest part : 
Load shouts the nation's happiness proclaim. 
And heaven this day is feasted with your name. 
Tour cavalcade the (aif spectators vie# 
From their high standings, yet look up to yoa. 
From your brave train eadi singles out a prey» 
And longs to date a conquest from your day. 
Now charg'd with blessings while you seek 

repose. 
Officious slumbers haste your eyes to close : 
And glorious dreams staiui ready to restore 
The pleasing shapes of all yon saw before. 
Next to the sacred temple yoa are led, 
Wh^re iNfaits a crown for your more sacred 

head : 
How justly from the church that crown is duo, 
Preserv*d from ruin, and restored by you ! 
The grateful choii' their harmony empk)y, 
Not to make greater, but more solemn joy. 
Wrapt soft and^wmrm your name is sent on high. 
As flames do on the wings of incense fly : 
Music herself is lost, in vain she brings 
Her choicest notes to praise the best of kings : 
Her mtjiting strains in yoa a tomb have foimd, 
And lie like bees in their own sweetne^ 

Irown'd, 
He diat brought peace, all discord could atone, 
His name is music of itse'.f alone. 



Now while the "sacred oil anoints y ,ur head, 
And fragrant scents, begun from you', are spread 
Through the largo dome ; the people's joyfiii 

sound. 
Sent back, is still preserv'd in halbw'd ground ; 
Which in one blessing mix'd descends on yoa : 
As heighten'd spirits fall in richer dew. 
Not that Our wishes do increase your store, 
Full of your self you can admit no more ; 
We add not to your glory, but employ 
Our time, like angels, in expressing joy. 
Nor is it duty, or our hopes alone. 
Create that joy, but full fruition : [possess 
Wo know those blessings, which we most 
And judge of future by past happiness. 
No promise can oblige a prince so much 
Still to be good, as long to have been such. 
A noble emulation heats your breast, 
And your own fame now robs you of yoor rest. 
Grood actions still must be maintain'd with good, 
As bodies nourish'd with resembling food. 
You have already quench'd sedition's brand; 
And zeal, wliich burnt it, only warms the land. 
The jealous sects, that dare not trust their 

cause, • 
So far from their own will as to the laws, 
You fbr their umpire and their synod take, 
And their appeal alone to Cesar make. 
Kind heaven so rare a temper did provide, 
That guilt repenting might in it confide. 
Among our crimes oblivion inay be set ; 
But 'tis our king's perfection to forget. 
Virtues unknown to these rough nor&om dimoe 
From milder heavens you bring without their 

crimes, 
Tour calmness ddes no after-storms provide, 
Nor seeming patience mortal anger hide. 
When empire first from families did spring, 
Then every father govem'd as a king : 
But you, that are a sovereign prince, alky 
Imperial power with your paternal sway. 
From those great cares when ease your 00a! 

unbends, . 

Tour pleasures are design'd to noble ends : 
Bom to command the mistress of (he seas, 
Yoor thoughts diemselves in that blue empire 
Hither in summer evenings you repair [please 
To taste the fraicheur of the purer air : 
Undaunted here you ride, when winter raves, 
With Cesar's heart that rose above the waves. 
More I could sing, but (ear my numbers stays ; 
No loyal subject dares that eoarage praise. 
In stately frigates most delight you find, [mind. 
Where well-drawn battles fire your martial 
What to your cares we owe, is learnt from 

hence. 
When even your pleasores serve for oar de* 

fence. 



TO LORD CHANCELLOR HYDE. 
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Beyood yoar eoort flowi in th' admitied tide, 
Wh^ in new dspdw the wondering fijher 
Here in « royal bed the waters sleep ; [glide : 
When tir'd at tea, within this bay they creep. 
Here the mistntstlbl fowl do harm suspects, 
So safe are all things which oUr king protects. 
From your lo/d Thames a blessing yet is due, 
Secon j akme to that it brought in you ; [fate, 
A queen, near whose chaste womb, ordainM by 
The souls of kings unborn for bodies waiL 
It was your love before made' discord cease : 
Your love is destinM to your country's peace. 
Both Indies, rivals in your bed, provide 
With gold or jewels to adorn your bride. 
This to a mi^ty king presenu rich ore, 
While that with incense does a god implore. 
Two kingdoms wait your doom, and, a» yea 

choose. 
This must receive a crown, or that must losot 
Thus from your royal oak, like Jove's of oldi 
Are «nswerB sought, and destinies foeelold : 
Propitious oracles are begg'd with vows. 
And crowns that grow upon the sacred boughs. 
Your subjects, while yotf weigh the nation's 

fate. 
Suspend to both their doubtful love or hate : 
Ohooso only, sir, that so they may possess 
With their o^fh peace their children's happi 



TO THE LORD CHANCELLOR HYDE,* 
PRBSEirrcD oir rsw-year's day, 1662. 

MT LORD, 

WHII.B flattering crowds officiously appear. 
To give themselves, not you, a happy year ; 
And by the greatness of their presents prove. 
How much thoy hope, but not how well they 

love ; 
The Muses, who your early eoortship boast, 
Thoogh now your flames are with their beauty 

lost, 

Edward, Earl of Clmrendon, to whom this poem 
Is addressed, having fiAlowed the fortnrie of the 
king, was- appointed secretary of state at Bruces, 
and constituted loid hlj<h chanoellor of Bncland on 
lh« demise of Sir Richard Lane. He was confirm* 
si m this list post at the Restoration, when he was 
alio chosen chancellor of the unlveraiiy of Oxford, 
fai the room of the Duke of Somemet, and created 
Baron Hindoo, Viscount Combury. and Earl of 
(Sarsndon. 

Re was too honest for a court i his phdn dealing 
and ime^ty mined Mm; the king, abandoned to 
plsasors. was Impatient of admonition, and Hyde 
was not sparing of iti this paved the way for his 
disgrace, no was prosecuted with kn^t acrimony 
by the Bart of Bristol, who Impeached him In the 
Boose of Peers. Finding his petty too weak to 
support him. he retired to Rooen, where hedied In 
1074. HetssatdtohaveheeneeneemedlnselUng 
Dunkirk to the rreneh. He was an able Uwyer, a 

D, 



Tet watch their time, that, if you have forget 
They were your mistresses, the world may not t 
Decay'd by time and wars, they only prove 
Their former beauty by your former love ; 
And now present, as ancient ladies do. 
That, courted long, at length are forced to woo.' 
For still they look on you with such kind eyes, 
As those that see the Church's sovereign rise ; 
From their own order chose, in whose high state 
They thinkihemselves the second choice of late. 
When our great monarch into exile went, 
Wit and religion suflSir'd banishment, [smoke. 
Thus once, when Troy was wrapp'd in fire and 
The helpless gods their burning shrines forsook ; 
They with the vanquish'd prince and party go. 
And leave their temples empty to the foe. 
At length the Muses stand, restor'd again 
To that great charge which nature did ordain % 
And their lov'd Druids seem reviv'd by fate. 
While you dispense the laws, and guide the 

stale. 
The nation's soul, our monarch, does dispense. 
Through you, to us his vital influence ; 
You are the channel, where those spirits flow, 
And woik them higher, as to us ihey go. 

In open prospect notbing bounds our eye, 
Until the earth seems join'd unto the sky : 
So in this hemisphere-our utmost view 
Is only bounded by our king and you ; 
Our sight is limited where you are join'd. 
And beyond that no faither heaven can find. 
So well your virtues do with his agree, [be, 
That, thoogh your orbe of different greatness 
Tet both are for e^ other's use dispoa'd, 
His to enclose, and yours to be enclos'd. 
Nor could another in yoor room have been. 
Except an emptiness had come between. 
Well may he then to you his cares* impart. 
And share his burden where he shares lus heart. 
In yon his sleep stiU wakes ; his pleasurse find 
Their diare of business in your labouring mind. 
So when the weary sun his place resigns. 
He leaves his light, and by reflection shines. 

Justice, that sits and frowns where public lawi 
Ezcbde soft mercy fitnn a private eoorse, - 
In your tribunal most herself does please ; 
There only smiles because the lives at ease ; 
And like yoong David, finds her strength Ite 



When disencumbered frpm those arms she won^ 
Hecven would our royal master should exceed 
Most in that virtue, whidi we most did need ; 
And his mil^ father (who too htte did find 
All mercy vain but what with power was join'd) 
His fatal goodness left to fitter times. 
Not to inerease, but to absolve our crimes : 
Bu| when the heir of this vast treasure knew 
How large a legacy was left 10 yoo, 
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(Too great for any subject to retmia,) 
He wbely tied it to the crowD again : 
Vet, paasing through your haiuiB, it gathers 

morei 
As streams, through mines, bear tincture of their 
While empiric politicians use deceit, [ore. 
Hide what they give, and cure but by a cheat ; 
You boldly show that skill which they pretend, 
And work by means as noble as your end ; 
Which should you veil, we might unwhid the 
As men do nature, till we came to you. [cleW, 
And as the Indies were not found, before 
Those rich perfumes, which, from the happy 

shore. 
The winds upon their balmy wings convey 'd, 
Whose guilty sweetness first their world be- 

tra/d; 
So by your counsels we are brought to view 
A rich And undiscovered world in you. 
By you our monarch does that fame assure, . 
Which kings must have, or cannot live secure : 
For prosp'rouB princes gain their subjects' 

heart, . , 
. Who love that prabe in which tbemsehres hare 

part. 
By yon he fits those subjects to obey, 
As heaven's eternal monarch does convey 
His power upseen, and man to his designs 
By his bright ministers the stars, inclines. 
Our setting sun* fitxa his declining seat 
Shot beams of kindness on you, not of heat : 
And, when his love was bounded in a few. 
That were unhappy that they might be true. 
Made you the favourite of his last sad times, 
That is a sufTrer in his subjects' crimes : - 
Thus those first favours ^ou received were sent, 
Like heaven's rewards m eardily punishment. 
Yet fortune, conscious of your destiny. 
E'en then took care to lay you softly by ; 
And wrapp'd your fate among her precious 

things, 
Kept firesh to be tmfolded with your king's. 
Shown all at once you dazzled so oui* eyes. 
As new-bom Pallas did the gods surprise : 
When, springing forth firoln Jove's new-closing 



She struck the warlike spear into the ground ; 
Which sprouting leaves did suddenly enclose. 
And peaceful olives shaded as they rose. 

How strangely active are the arts of peace. 
Whose restless motions less than war'sdo cease! 
Peace is not fireed from labour, but from noise ; 
And war more force, but not more pains em- 

ployst 
Such is the mighty swiihiess of your mind. 
That Uke the earth, it leaves our sense behind, 

* Our •etOng' tun} Chartes I. employed him in 
writing some oflils declaraUotis^ Dr.J. W. 



While you so smoothly ttfn and roll our sphert 
That rapid motion doet but rest appear. 
For, as in nature's swifbiess, with the throng 
Of flying orbs, while ours is bomq along. 
All seems at rest to the deluded eye, 
Mov'd by the soul of 'he same harmony. 
So, carried on by your unwearied care. 
We rest in peace, and yet in motion share. 
Let envy then those crimes within you see. 
From which the happy never must be free ;^ 
Envy, that does with misery reside. 
The joy and the revenge of ruined pride. 
Think it not hard, if at so cheap a rate 
You can secure the constancy of fate. 
Whose kindness sent what does, their malice 



By lessor ills the greater to redeem. 
Nor can we this weak shower a tempest call 
But<lrops of heat, that in the sunshine fall. 
You have already wearied fortune so, 
She cannot farther be your friend or foe ; 
But sits all breathless, and admires to feel 
A fate so weighty, that it stops our wheel. 
In all things else above our humble (aX&f 
Your equal mind yet swells not into state. 
But, like some mountain in those happy islea, 
Where in perpetual spring young nature smiles, 
Your greatness shows : no horror to afinght, 
But trees for shade, and flowers to court the 

sight : 
Sometimes the l^ill submits itself a while 
In small descents,! which do his height beguile , 
And sometimes mounts, but so as billows play. 
Whose rise not hinders but makes short our way. 
Your brow, which does no fear of thunder know, 
Sees rolling tempests vainly beat bebw ; 
And, like Olympus' top, th' impression wears 
Of love and friendships writ in former years. 
Yet, unimpair'd with labours, o^ with time. 
Your age but seemi to a new youth to climb. 
Thus haavenly 1 bodies do our time beget, 
AM measure chango,.but share no part of it 
And still it shall without a weight increase, 
Like this new year, whose moUoos never cease. 
For sinoe the glorious course you have begun 
Is led by Charles, as that is by th^ sun. 
It must both weightless and immortal prove, 
Because the centre of it is above. 



t aomethnet the hiO HOmlit itadfa %BhXU 
In wmaU deacentt'i 

* — Quk Be subducere colles 
Ineiplunt, molllque Jugum demlttere cUvo.* 

VirglU EcL ix. 8. J. IV: 

t Thmhmoeniii\ Dr. Johnson is of opinion, that 
'in this poem he seems to have collecied ali hit 
powers.' I should lament if this were true. But 
then he adds, ' He has conehided with lines of 
Which I thknlc not mjraolf obUgcd to tell the mean- 
ing.' Dr. /. W. 
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SATIRE ON THE D17TCH.« 
wmimii iir thb tbar 166t. 
Ai medj gsUantSji^ the acriTonwr's handi, 
Court the rich knaves that gripe their mortgaged 



The firat fat bnek of all the Maaoo'a sent, 
And keeper taker no fee in oompUment ; 
The dotage of looie Englishmen is suteh, 
To fawn on those, Who ruin them, the Dutch. 
They shall have aU, rather than make a war 
With those who of the same religion are. 
The Straits, the Ghiiney-trade, the herrings too ; 
Nay, to keep friendship, they shall pickle yoo. 
Some are resolved not to find out the cheat, 
But, cuckold-like, love them that do the feat. 
What injuries soe'er upon us fall, 
Tet still the same religion answers all. 
Religion wheedled us to civil walr, 
Drew English blood, and Dutchmen's now 

would spare. 
Be gudl'd no longer ; for you HI find it true. 
They have no more religion, faith ! than ydu. 
Interest 's the god they worship in their state, 
And we, I take it, have not much of tbzt. 
Well mfmarchies may own religio!i*s name, 
But states are atheists in their very frame. 
They share a *in ; and stich proportions fall, 
That like a stink, 't is nothing to them aH. 
Think on their rapine, falsehood, cruelty, [be. 
And that what once they were, they stHl woukl 
To one well-4>om th' affront is worse and more, 
When he 's abus'd and bafHed by a boor. 
With an ill grace the Dutch their mischiefi do; 
They *vo both ill nature and ill manners too. 
Well may they boast themselves an ancient 

nation ; 
For they were bred ere manners were in fashion; 
And their new commonwealth has set theita free 
Only from honour and civility, 
▼soetians do not more uncouthly ride. 
Than did their hibber state mankind bestride. 
Their sway became 'em with as ill a mien, 
As their own paunches swell above their ohfai. 
Tet is their empire no true growth, but humour 
And only two kings' toitch can cure the tumour. 
AsCato, fruits of Afnc did display rt 
Let us before our eyes their Indies lay : 
AD loyal English will like him conclude ; 
Let Cesar Kve, add Carthage} be subdu'd* 

* This poem Is no mora than a prolone a little 
•Uered, nntixfiA to our author's tragedy of Ata- 
toyna. D. 

» Jtf Ctaft, Ao.] Compase tha Anmu MtrabOU 
m/L iTt.. 

*■ As once oM Cato. In the Roman (If^ht, 
The tempting frulu of Afrlc did unfold.** T, 

t And Cartfmft^ The very words and allusion by 
LMd fittialtosbiuTi in his famous speech against 
thSDi: 



TO HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 
DUCHESS,§ 

Oir THE MKMOBABLE VfCTOBT OAinXD BT 
TBB DUKB OVEB THE HOLLABDEBS, tV9M 
S, 1066, AND Oir HEB /OUBMBT AFTBBi- 
WABIW IBTO THE BOBTB. 

MADAK, 

Wheb for our sakes your hero you resign'd 
To Bwellmg seas, and every Mthless wind ; 
When you released his courage, ancfset free 
A vaJoiir fatal to the enemy ; fbreast, 

You lodgM your country's cares withm your 
(The mansion where soft love should only 

rest;) 
And, ere our foes abroad were overcome. 
The noblest conquest you had gain'd at home. 
Ah, what concerns did both your souls divide ! 
Your honour gave us what your love denied : 
And 't was for him much easier to subdue 
Those foes he fought with, than to part from 

you. 
That glorious day, which two such navies saw, 
As each unmatcb'd might to the world prelaw. 
ICeptune, yet doubtful whom he should obey, 
HeM to them both the trident of the sea : 
The winds were huA'd, the waves in raokf 

were cast, 
As awfully as when God's people past : 
Those; yet uncertain on whose sails to blow, 
These, where the wealth of nations ought to 

fbw. 
Thon with the duke your highness nd'd the 

day: 
While all the brave did his command obey. 
The fair and pious under you did pray, [tide 
How pov|E0rfid are chaste vows ! the wind and 
You brib'd to c^bat on the English side. 
Thus to your much-lov'd lord|| you did convey 
An unknown sucoour, sent the nearest way. 

f The Ladj to whom oar aathor addiesses this 
poem was daughtec to the great Earl of Cterendon. 
The Duke of York had been some time married t« 
her, before the aflUrwas known either to the king 
his brother, or to her fether. 9he died In March, 
1671, leaving issue one son, named Edgar, and 
three daughters. Kalherfne, Mary, end Ann. The 
two Utter Uved to sit on the British throne^ the 
two former survived their mother but a short lime 
Bishop Burnet telis us, that she was a woman of 
knowledge and penetration, friendly and generous, 
but severe in bar resentments. D. 

I TourmiieViov'tflortC] James, notwitbstaadtng. 
hsd many mistresses. Lady Dorchester, says Lora 
Orford, voL iv. p. 8i»|' 4to. said witUt/, she wonder 
ed for what James 11. chose his mutresses. We 
are none of us handsome, sad if we had wtt,hehas 
not enough to discover it. And once meeraig tha 
Duchess of Portsmouth and Lady Orkney the fh- 
vourlte of King William, at the drawing-room of 
George I. she exclaime<l, " Good God I who would 
have thought that we three should have met toge 
therhetef* Dr,J.^ 
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Mow vigour to his wearie J arms yoa brought, 
(So Moses was upheld while Israel fought,) 
- While, from afiir, we heard the ^annoa play, 
Like distant thunder on a shiny day. 
FV>r absent friends we were asham'd to fear, 
"When we considered what you vsntur'd there. 
Bhips, men, and arms, our' country might re- 
But such a leader could supply no more, [store, 
With generous thoughts of conquest he did bum, 
Yet fought not more to vanquish than return. 
Fortune and victory he did pursue. 
To being them as his slaves to wait on you. 
Thus bMuity rarish^d the rewards of fame, 
And the hit triumphed when the brave o'er- 



' Then, as you meant to spread another way, 
By land your conquests, far as his by sea, ' 
Leaving our southern clime, you march'd along 
TJie stubb9m North, ten thousand Cupids^ 
Like commons the nobility resort, [strong. 
In crowding heaps, to fill your moving court : 
To welcome your approach the vulgar run, 
Like some new envoy from the distant sun. 
And country beauties by their lovers go, [show. 
Blessing themselves, and wondering at the 
Bo when the new-bom Phenix first is seen, 
Her fbather'd subjects all adore their queei), 
And while she makes her progress through the 
East, [creast: 

From every grove her numerous train 's in- 
Each poet of the air her gloiy sings,^ [wings. 
And round him the pleas'd audience dap their 



ANNUS MIRABIUS; 
THE YEAR OP W'ONDERS, 1(586. 

AX HISTOmCAI. POEH. 

To TBK MZTBOFOLIS OF GREAT BRITAIH, 
TBB MOST BBirOWlfKD ABD LATB FtsOU' 
B^RINO CIT7 OP LOBDOB, IB ITS BBPBft- 
SBBTATIVBS TBB L0BDMA70B ABDCOUBT 
OP ALDBB3CBB', TBB SBBBIPFS, AND COM- 
MOB COUNCIL OP IT.f • 

As perhaps I am the first w^o ever presented a 
work of this nature to the metropolis of any 
pattoB ; to it is likewise consonant to justice, 
Chat he who vnia to give the first example of 

* Her gkry HfirO The Duchess of York, sajrs 
Burnet, wns an extraordlnaiy woman. She had 
freai knowledge, and a lively sense of thlni^s, but 
took state im her rather too much. She wrote well, 
tnd had bs^un the duke's life, of which she show- 
ed me a voiume. She was bred to great strictness 
In religion, practiced secret confession, and Horlox 
was her confbssor. t^. J. W. 

* This deiUcaUon hssbeen left out in all editions 
•f the poem but the first. To ms there appears in 



such a dedication Should begin it with that cityi 
which has set a pattern to all others of true k>y* 
alty, invincible courage, and unshaken com 
•tancy. Other cities Iwve been praised for the 
same virtues, but I am much deceived if any 
have so dearly purchased their reputation : their 
fame has been won them by cheaper trials than 
an expensive though Isecesaary war, a consv- 
mipg pestilence, and a more consuming fire. 
To suianit yourselves with that humility to the 
judgments of Heaven, and at the same time to 
raise yourselves with that vigour above all hu- 
man enemies: to be combated at once from 
above and from below, to be struck down and 
to triumph : I know not whether euch trials 
have been ever paralleled in any nation : the 
resolution and successes of them«evercanbe. 
^Never had prince or peopk) more mutual reason 
to love each other, if sufiTering for each other 
can endear affection. You have come together 
a pair of matchless lovers, through many diffi- 
culties ; he, through a k»g exile, various tn^ 
verses of fortune, and the interpodtioo of many 
rivals, who violently raviahed and withheld yoa 
finom him : and certainly you have had your shara 
in sufferings. But Providence has cast upon 
you want of trade, that you might appear hi 
tiful to your country's necessities ; and the 
of your afilictions are not more tlie effects of 
CKmI's displeasure (frequent examples of them 
having been in the reign of the most excellent 
princes) than oceasi^^ns ibr the manifesting of 
your Christian and civil virtues. To you there* 
fore this Year of Wonders is justly dedicated, 
because you have made it so. You, who are 
tff stuid a wonder to all years and ages, and 
vdio have .built yourselves an immortal mono* 
ment on your own ruins. You are now a phe- 
nix in her ashes, and, as far as humanity eta 
approach, a great emblem of the suffering 
I>eity : but Heaven never made so much piety 
and virtue to leave it miserable. I have heard, 
indeed, of sotae virtuous persons who have 
ended unfortunately, but never of any virtuous 
nation: Providence is engaged too deepl/, 
when the cause becomes so general \ and I caB> 
not imagine it has resdv^ the rain of that 
people at home, whiqh it has blessed abroad 
with such successes. I am therefore to coo* 
elude, that your sufferings are at an end ; and 
tfiat one part of my poem has not been more a 
history of your destruction, than the other a pro* 
phecy of your restoration. The accomplishment 
of which happiness, as it is the wish of all tnie 

it an honest unfeljened warmth and a love (br the 
kins, which eompensates for any thing that may 
have dropped from our author's pen in his verses 
on Cromwell's death ; however we submit tUi 
opinion under correalon to the judicious reader. JX 
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SngUibmen, fo is it by none more panionately 
dMired than b/, 

Tho greatest of your admirers, 
And most humble of your servants, 

Juujr Drydsit. 



. AN ACCOUNT 
or THE ENSUING POEM, 

IK A LETTER 
TO THE HON. SIR ROBERT HOWARD. 

Stm, 

f .AM SO many ways obliged to you, and so little 
able to return your favours, tliat, like those who 
owe too much, I can only live by getting farthetr 
into your debt. You have not only been care- 
ftU of my fortune, which was the effect of your 
nobleness, but you have been solicitous of my 
reputation, which is that of your kindness. It 
m not long since I gave you the trouble of pe- 
rusing a play for mp, and now instead of an a<^ 
ksBOwledgement, I have given you a greater, in 
the correction of a poem. But since you are 
to bear this persecution, 1 wilt at least give 
you the encouragement of a martyr ; you could 
nerer soflfer in a nobler cause. For I have 
chosen the most heroic subject which any poet 
could desire : I have taken upon me to describe 
the motives, the beginning, progress, and suc- 
cesses of a most just and necessary war : in it, 
the care, management, and prudeiiti of Qur 
king ; the conduct and valour of a royal admiral 
and of two incomparable generals ; the invin- 
cible courage of our captains and seamen ; and 
three ^rious victories, the result of all. After 
this, I have, in the fire, the most deplorable, 
but withal the greate8t,.argument that can be 
ioHigincd : the destruction being so swift, so 
sudden, so vast, apd miserable, as nothing can 
parallel in story. I'he former part of this poem, 
relating to the war, is but a due expiation for 
my not serving my. king and country in it. 
All gentlemen are almost obliged to it ; and 
I know no reason we should give that advantage 
to tho commonality of England, to be foremost 
in brave actions, which the noblesse of France 
would never suffer In ^their peasants. I should 
Hot have written this but to a person who has 
been ever forward to appear in all employments 
whilb^r his honour and generosity have called 
him. The latter ps;t of my poem, which de- 
scribes the fire, I owe, first to the piety and 
fatherly affection of our monarch to his sulTer- 
ing subjects ; and, in the second place, to the 
tourage, loyalty, and magnanimity of the city ; 



both which Wf^e so conspicuous, lliat I have 
wanted words lo celebrate them as they de- 
serve. I have called my poem Historical, not 
Epic, though both the actions and actors are 
as much heroic as any poem con contain . But 
smce the action is not properly one, nor' that 
accomplished in the last successes, I have, 
judged it too boki a title for a few stahzas, 
which are little more in number than a Single 
Iliad, or the longest of the JEae'ida. For this 
reason ([ mean not of length, but broken ac- 
tion, tied too severely to the laws of history) I . 
am apt to agree with those, ,who rank Lucan 
rather among historians in verse, than Epic 
poets ; in whose room, if I am not deceived, 
Sil^us Italicus, though a y/orse writer, may 
more justly be admitted. I have chosen to 
write my poem in quatrains, or stanzas of four 
in alternate rhyme, because I have ever judged 
them more noble, and of greater dignity, both 
for the sound and number, tkan any other verse, 
in use among us ; in which I j^m sure I have 
your approbation.'*' The learned languages 
havo certainly a great advantage of us, in not 
being tied to the slavery of any rhyme; and 
were less conntrained in the qusntity of every 
syllable, whirh they might vary with spondees 
or dactyb, besides so many other helps of 
grammatical figures, for the lengthening or ab- 
breviationi>f them, than the modern are in the 
close of that one syllable, which often confines, 
and more often corrupts, the sense of all the 
rest. But in thia necessity of pur rhymes, I 
have always found the couplet verse most easy, 
though not so proper for this occasion ; for there 
the work is sooner at an end, every two lines 
concluding the labour of the poet: but in qua^- 
trains he is to carry it farther on, and not only 
so, but to bear along in his head the troublesome 
sense of four lines together. For those who 
write correctly in this kind, must needs ac- 
knowledge, that the last line of the stanza is to 
be considered in the composition of the first. 
Neither, can we give ourselves the liberty of 
making any part of a verse for the sake of 
rhyme, or concluding with a word which is not 
current English, or using the variety of femi-le 
rhymes ; all \vhich our fkthers practised : an: 
for the female rhymes, they are still ia us4 

* TYrTilen certainly soon changed his opinion, 
since he never after practised the manner of ve^ 
siflratlon he has here prnised : but we shai: find it 
always his way to assure us, that his present mode 
of writing is beU. Con8ck>u8 of hia own >mpor< 
tance. he soared a)K)ve control ; and when he com- 
posed a poem, be set It up as a standard of imitsr- 
tion. deducing from It rules of Criticism, the prao> 
tice of which he endeavoured to enforce, till either 
through iiiurest or fancy he was induced lochaBm 
Us opinion. D. 
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kmong other nations ; with the Italian in erery 
fine, with the Spaniard promiscuously, with the 
French alternately ; as those who have read 
the Alarique, the Pucellei or any of (heir larer 
poems, wUl agree with me. And besides this, 
they write in AIexandrines,or verses of six feet ; 
such as among us is the old translation of Ho- 
mer, by Chapman : all which, by lengthening 
of their chain, makes the sphere of thehr actiT. 
ity the larger. I have dwelt too long upon 
the choice of my stanra, which you may re- 
member is much better defended in the preface 
to Giondibert ; and therefore f will hasten to 
acquaint you with my endeavours in the wri- 
ting. In general I will only say, I have never 
yet seen the description of any naval fight in 
the proper terms which are used at sea ; and if 
there be any such, in' another language, as 
-that of Locan in the third of his Pharsalia, yet 
r could not avail myself of it in ttie English ; 
the terms of art in every tongue bearing more 
of the idiom of it than any other words. We 
hear indeed, among our poets, of the thundering 
of guns, the smoke, the disorder, and the 
sUiughter ; but all these are common notions. 
And certainly, as those who, in a bgical dis- 
pute, keep in general terms, would hide a fal- 
lacy, so those who do it in any poetical descrip- 
tion, would veil their ignorance. 

Descrlptas aervAre vices opcnimqaecolores. 
Car ego, si nequeo Ignoroqui, Pocta salutor f 

For my own part, if I had Kttle knowledge of 
the sea, yet I have thought it no shame to learn ; 
and if I have made some few mistakes, it is 
only, as you can bear me witness, because I- 
have wanted opportunity to correct them ; the 
whole poem being first written, and now sent 
you from a place where 1 have not so much as 
the converse of any seaman. Yet though the 
trouble I had in writing it was great, it was 
more than recompensed by the pleasure. I 
found myself so warm in celebrating thej^raises 
of military men, two such especially as the 
Prince and General, that it is no wonder if they 
inspired me with thoughts above my ordinary 
level. And I am well satisfied that, as they 
a:^ incomparably the best subject I ever had, 
fleeting only the Royal Family, no also, 
thai this I have written of ihem is much better 
than whar I have performed on any other. I 
have been forced to help out other arguments ; 
but this has been bountiful to me : they have 
been low and barren of praise, and I have ex- 
alted them, and made them fruitful ; but here 
— Osmia /ipanU su*! rerldU juMimma teUuM. I 
have had a lar^re, a fair, and a pleasant field ; so 
fertile, that without my cultivating, it has given 
UM two liarvests in a sunnier, and Jn both op- 



pressed ibe reaper. Ati other greatness m 
subjects' is only counterfeit ; it will not endure 
the test of danger ; the greatness of anns is 
only real ; other greatness burdens a nation 
with Its weight; this supports it with its strength. 
And as it is the happiness of the age, so it is 
the peculiar goodness of the best of kings, that 
we may praise his subjects without offending 
Jiim. Doubtless it proceeds from a just con& 
dence of his ownMrtue, which the lustre of no 
other can be so greaX as to daiken in him ; fbr 
Che good or the valiant are never safely praised 
under a bad or a degenerate prince. But to 
return from this digression to a farther accoont 
of my poem; I must crave leave to tell you, that 
as I have endeavoured to adorn it with noUe 
thoughts, so much more to express those thoughts 
with etocution. The composition of' all poems 
is, <Mr ought to be, of wit 4 and wit in the poet, 
or wit-writing (if you will give me leave to use 
a school-distinction) is no other than th^ ^cuhy 
of imaginaticm in the writer, which, like a nim- 
ble spaniel, beaU over and ranges through the 
field of memory, till it sproigs the quarry it 
hunted after ; or^ without metaphor, which 
searches over aU the memory for the species or 
ideas of those things which it designs to repre- 
sent. Wit written is that which is well defined, 
the happy result of thought, or product of imagi- 
nation. But to proceed from wit, in the gene- 
ral notion of it, to the proper wit of an heroic or 
historical poem, I judge it chiefly to consist in 
the delightful imaging of persons, actions, pas- 
si(xis, or tilings. It ie not the jerk or sting of an 
epigram, nor .the seeming contradiction of a 
poor antithesis, (the delight of an ill-judging 
audience in a play of rhyme) nor the jingle of 
a more poor Paranomasia : neither is it so mudi 
the morality of a grave sentence, aflected by 
Lucan, but more sparingly used by Virgil : but 
it is some lively and apt description, dressed in 
aUch colours of apeech, that it sets before your 
eyes the' absent object as perfectly and more 
delightfully than nature. So then the first hap- 
piness of the poet's imagination is properly in- 
vention, or finding of the thought ; the second is 
'fancy, or the variation, deriving, or moulding of 
that thought, as the judgment represents it 
proper to the subject; the third is elocution, 
qr the art of clothing and adorning that thought 
so found and varied, in apt, significant, and 
sotmding words : the quickness of the imagina- 
tion is seen in the invention, the fertility in the 
fancy, and the^ccuracy in the expression. For 
the two first of these, Ovid is famous among the 
poets ; (or the latter, Virgil. Ovid images more 
often the movements and affectirms of the mind 
either combating between two contrary pa» 
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noos, Of ntctnotitf c w s w potcd by ooo. His 
words therefore are the least part or hiv care ; 
fbr ho pictures nature in disorderi with which 
the study and choice Of words is inconsistent. 
This is the proper wit of dialogue or discourse, 
and consequently of the draraa, where all that 
is said is to be supposed the effect of sudden 
thouKht ; which, though it excludes not th^ 
qnickness of wit in repartees, yet admits not a 
too curious ejection of words, too frequent allu- 
sions, or use of tropes, or in fine any thing that 
Aonn r«fflioteness of thought or labour in the 
writer. On the other side, Virgil speaks not so 
often to us in the person of another, like Orid, 
but in his own : he relates almost all things as 
frnm himself, and thereby gains more liberty 
than the other, to ezprens his thoughts with all 
the graces of elocution, to write more figura- 
tiTely, and to confess as well the labour, as the 
Ibrce of hii imagination. Though he describes 
his Dido wi*U and naturafly^, in the violence of 
her passions, yet he must yield in that to the 
Myrrha, the Biblis, the Althasa, of Grid ; fbr as 
great an admirer of him as I am, I must ao- 
knowledce, that if I see not more of their souls 
than [ see of Dido^, at ^east 1 have a greater 
ooQcemment fbr them : and that convinces me, 
that Ovid has touched thoee temier strokes more 
delicately than Virgil could. But when action 
or persons are tt> be described, when an/ such 
image is to be set before us, Kow |>old, how 
■asterly are the strokes of Virgil ! We see 
the objects he presents us with in their native 
figures, in their proper motions ; but io we see 
them, as our own eyes could never have bvheld 
them so beautiful in themselves. We see the 
soul of the poet, like that universal one of winch 
he speaks, informing and moving through all his 
pictures: 

^TOtamque inf^sa per Rrtns 

Mens agltat molem, et magno se corpore mlseet. 

We behold him embellishing his images, as he 
makes Venus breathing beauty upon her son 
£neas. 

• _i— lumenqne Jo vents 
Puri ureum, et Intos oculls cfflanU bonores i 
QiMle manus adtlunt Bbori decus, ant ub» flavo 
Anreniam Pariusve lapis clrcumlator aaro.* 

See his Tempest, " his FuneraJ Sports, his 
Combat of Tumus and ^neas : and in his 
Georgics, which I esteem the divinest part of 
all his writings, the Plague, the Country, the 
Battle of the Bulls, the Labour of the Bees, and 
those many other izeeUent iiikages of nature, 
oust of which are nmther great in themselves, 
nor have any natural ornament to bear them 
Qp: but the words whc^with he describes 
them ar« s<i eiceUent, that it might be weO ap- 



plied to him, which was said J>y Ovid, Matmu > 
amn^MTobal opvt ; the very aoand of his words 
has oflen somewhat that is connatural tr the 
subject ; and while we read him, we sir, as in 
a play, beholding the scenes of what he repre- 
sents. To periuim this, he made frequent use 
of tropes, which you kpow change the nature 
of a kinown word, by t nplying it to some other 
signification; -and this is it which- Horace 
means in his epistle to th^ Pisos : 

DixerlB ecregl*, notum si calllda verbum 
Reddldent Junctora u 



But T am sensible I have presumed too far to 
entertain you with a rude discourse of that art, 
which you botn know so well, and put into 
practice with so much happiness. Yet before 
I leave Virgil, I, must own the vanity to toll 
you, and by you the world, that he has been 
my master in this poem : I have followed him 
every where, I know not with wliat success, 
but I am sure with diligence enough: my 
images are many of them copied from him, and 
the rest are imitations of him. My expres- 
sions also are as near as the idioms of the two 
languages would admit of in translation. And 
this, sir, I have done with that boldness, for 
Which t will stand accountable to any of our 
little critics, who, perhaps, are no better ac- 
quainted with him than I am. Upon your first 
perusal of this poem, you have taken notice of 
some Words, which" I have innovated (if it be 
too bold for me to say refined) upon his Latin 
which, as I otfer not to introduce into English 
prose, so I hope they are neither improper, 
nor altogether inelegant in verse ; and, in diis, 
Uoraccf wiU agalta dufend me. 

' Et nova, flcuqoe nuper, habelmnt verta fldem, si 
Qraco fonle csduof, paxoi detorta' 

The infereikce is exceeding plain : for if a • 
R<Mnan poet might have libec^ to coin a word,' 
supposing only that it was derived from the 
Greek, was put into a Latin termination, and 
that he used this liberty but sekkn, and with 
modesty ; how much more juaUy may I chal- 
lenge that privilege to do it with the same pr^ 
requisites, from the best and most judicious of 
Latin writers? In some places, wtiere either 
the fancy or the words were his, or any other^s, 
I have noted it in the margin, that I might not 
seem a plagiary; in others I have neglected it, to 
avoid as well tedioiisneas as the affectation of 
doing it too of\en. Such descriptions or images 
well wrought, which I promise not for mine, 
are, as I have said, the adequate delight of h^ 
roic poesy; for they beget admiration, which 
is its proper object ; an Uie images of the bur- 
lesque, which ia contrary to this, by the same ^ 



u 



THE FOEBfS OF DRTDEM. 



r«Moo beget kn^itMr ; Ibi die one Aawn ii»- 
tve beautnied ae i»the picture of a ftir wonwif 
which we all admire ; the other ebows her de* 
formed, as in that of a laxar, or of a fool with 
dielerted (ace and antique geetnros, at which 
we cannot fbibear to laujgfa, because it is n de- 
viation from natare. But though the same 
images serre equally for the Epic poesy, and 
lor the Historic and Panegyric, which are 
branches of it, yet a sereral sort of sculpture 
is to be used in them. If some of them are to 
be like those of Juvenal, 8kmU» in eiarnbus 
JEnuliadf heroes drawn in thoir triumphal 
chariots and in their full proportion; others 
are to be like that of Virgil, Spiranda mc&As 
mra : there is somewhat more of softness and 
tenderness to be riiown in them. You will 
soon fmd I write not' this without concern. 
Some, who have seen a paper of verses, which 
I wrote last year to her Highness the Duchess, 
have accused them of that only thing I could 
defend in them. They'said, I did hum terpere, 
that I wanted not only height of fancy, but dig- 
nity of words, to set it off. I might well ar<-> 
swer with that of Horace, Ntene non cittf /.» 
Ukum ; I knew I addressed them to a lady, and 
accordingly I affected the softness of expres- 
sion, and the smoothness of measure, rather 
than the height of thought ; and in what I did 
endeavour, it is no vanity to say I have suc- 
ceeded. I detest arrogance ; but there is some 
difference betwixt that and a just defence. But 
I will not farther bribe your candour or the 
reader's. I leave them to speak for me ; and, if 
they can, to make out that character, not pre- 
tending to a greater, which I have ^iveh 
them.* 

" And now, sir^ 't is Ume I should relieve ydb 
from the tedious length of this account.' You 
have better and more profitable employment for 
'your hours, and I wrong the public to detain 
you longer, f n conclusion, I mint leave my 
poem to you with all its faults, which I hope 
to find fewer in the printing by your emen- 
dations. 1 know you are not of the number 
of those, of whom the younger Pliny speaks; 
iVee nml parkm mtiAi, qui earpen amidoi nies 
jwUcium vocaid .* I am rather too secure of y6u 
on that side. Your candour in pardoning my 
errors may make you more remiss in correcting 
them ; if you will not withal consider that they 
oome into the world with your approbation, and 
through your hands. I beg from you the great* 
•at favour you can confer upon an absent person, 
since I repose upon your management what. is 

* See the preceding poem, widch tn tne original 
tdltlon of the ilfwiv* JoroMMt occurs In this place. 



dearest to me, any fimia and rspntalimi ; and 
therefore I hope it will stir you up to make my 
poem fiiirer by many of your bkiU ; if not, you 
know the story of the gamester who married the 
rich man's daughter, and when her &ther denied 
the portion, christened aU her chiUlren by his 
surname, that if, in cooclusion, they must beg, 
they should do so by one name, as weQ as by 
the other. But since the reproach of my faults 
will lighten you, 't is but reason Ishould doyou 
that justice to the readers, to let them know, 
that if there be any thing tolerable in Hsu poem, 
they owe the argument to your choice, the wri- 
ting to your encouragement, the correction to 
your judgment, and the care of it to your friend- 
ship, to which he must ever acknowledge him- 
self to owe aO tliiags, who is, sir. 

The most obedient, and most 

Failbfiil of your servants, 
JoHH Dbvdsh. 
From Charlton in Wiltshire, 
N9V. 10, 1666. 



ANNUS MIRABILI8, 

THE YEAR OF WONDERS, 1666. 

I. 

In thriving arts long time had Holland grown, 
Crouching at home and cruel when abroad : 
Scarce leaving us the meam to clum our own 
Our king they courted, and our merchants aw'd. 
Trade, which like blood should circularly flow, 
StoppM in tlieir channels, found its freedom 
Thither the wealth of all the world did go, [lost : 
AndseemM bu^ slnpwrcckM on so base a coast. 
For them alone the heavens had kindly heat; 
In eastern quarries ripening precious dew :f 
For them the Idumean.balm did sweat, 
And in hot Ceylon spicy forests grew. 
The sun but seemM the labourer of their year 
Each waxing moon supplied her watVy store^ 
To swell those tides, which from the line did 

bear 
Their brim-fuU-vessels tn the Belgian shore. 
Thus, mighty in her ships, stood Carthage long. 
And swept the riches of the world from far ; 
Yet sloopM to Rome, less wealthy but more 

strong ; 
And this may prove our second Punic war. 

^ In eoHemqutarrieM, Ac] Precious stones at fli^ 
are dew, condensed ami hardened by the waraxth 
of the sun, or sulnerniiiean flres. Or ig. ed. 1S47. 

1 EaehiPaxing;Ac.2 Arcordliig to their opinion, 
who think that great hean of waters umler the LIna 
is depressed into tides hy the moon towards tba 
Poles. Orir.td. 



A^alS AURABIUJa. 



(But tho7 mora <migeiit, and we mora stroof ;) Cnr !«»». n^j. .^.^ -u-ir-T-l^'-ri^ 
Or if A peace, it soon must hare an end ; 



•t 



For tiiey would grow too pewerfld wora it long. 

Behold two nations, then, engaged so far, [land: 
That «ach seven years Uie fit must shake each 
Where France will side to weaken us by war,. 
Who ori 7 can his vast designs withstand. 

See how he feeds th» Iberian* with delays, 
To render us his timely friendship vain : 
And while his secret soul on Flanders preys, 
He rocks the cradle of the babe of Spain. 
Such deep designs of empire does he lay piand ; 
Crer them, wbnee cause he seems to take la 
And prademly wooM make them4oitli at wa, 
To whom with ease he can gire laws by land, 



For tapers made two glaring aouets na«.| 

Whether they unctuoas exhalations orq,- 
Fir'd by the sun, or seeming so alone : 
Or each some more remote and slippetr star. 
WMch hMs footing when to mortals shown. 
Or one, that bright companion of the sub, 
Whose glorious aspect sealMow new-bi«n kiflf; 
And now, a round of mater years begun,5 
New influence from his walks of light did bring. 

Victorious Toric didtirrit, with iam'd sucoa*, 
To his known vakwur make the Dutch givii 
place: if^ 

Thus Heaven our monarch's fortune did con* 
Beginning conquest from his royal race. 



This saw oar king ; and long within his breast ?°*^?** '* ^"^ <i«creed, au^ticioua king, 
HU pensive counsels balanc'd to and fro: ^^ BntaanPs right that thou shooldat wed tho 

n^ ««:.a>M *i.^ i._^ L. c^^ J -I I J 1^ • • main. fthin^ 

r>^«cio«f 

Lawson should ha 



He grievM the land he freed should be oppress'd „ "**°* 

And h« loss for H than osorpers do. ' ^^w> m a gage, wouki cast some precionv 

ni ..!..... -A* therefore doomM that Lai " "* 

Hia generous nund the fair ideas drew 

Of fiiine and honour, which in dangers lay ; 
Where wealth, like friiit on precipicea, grow, 
Not to be gathered bat by biids of pray. 
The loM and gain each fatally wera groat ; 
And still his subjects caU'd aloud for-war; 
But peaceful kinga» o'er martial people set, 
Each other's poise and counterbalance are. 



And therefore 
slain.** 

Lawson among the foremost met his fate, 
Whom sea-^een Sirans front the rockslaamitt 
Thoft as an offermg for tha Grecian stale. 
He first was kili'd who first to batHe wMt. ^ 



Their chief,f f blown up in air,not wave8,expti'4 
To which his pride presom'd to give the law i 

He firyt surveyed the charge with carofol eyes, '^^ Dtitch confess'd Heaven present, anf 

Which none but mighty monarchs could main- retir'd, 

tain; And all was Britaih the wide ocean saw. 

Jf"^^ **; T^ *!f from Umbecs lisa. To nearost po^s their shattered ship, rooair 

It would mncher showers de«:endairain. mero by oWSeadful cann«, S^y^^^^^^ 

So reverently men quit the open air, 



It would m richer showers descend again. 

At length resolv'd t* assert the wat'ry ball, 
He in Eimsalfdid whole Armadoea bring: ^ 
Him aged seamen might their master call. 
And choose for general, wera he not their king. 

It seons as eve^ ship their sovereign knows, 
His awfiil summona they so soon obey ; 
So bear the scaly herdf when ProCeos Uows,t 
And so to pasture follow through the sea. 

To see this fieei opon the ocean move, 
Aageb draw wide the curtains of the skies ;§ 

* mP nerisn] The Spanlafd. OHgT' ed. 
^Bohu^theteatifhertx The first sdliloaerrone- 
snstjrhasterc r. 

f Whm PnamuUmcBj 
' ' Ccsnitoas Proteus immania pontf 
AnBBOta,etnHgnaspasrltsabgur8lte phocas.* rirw. 
OHg'.ed. 
%, Anwd* drew %rtd4 the eurttttru nf Out §kU9l 
Thw Une seems Indebrsd tb Sir P. Sidney's Astro- 
FhelandRtella: 
nMBlms drew wide tbe eortabies of the skies.* T. 



_ — J „.^« ^^.^ Mra vpvu air. 

Where thunder speaks Uie angry gods abroad. 

three montta; and another the sth of AwlL isss.' 
which was visible to us flwiitaendaysT AwSSdiTS 
Sherbon's Truislation of Manttlus. p. aiYTD. 
.V Af»dnoWtUrmHd^ffTm^tryMr9b€0uni 
* Magnus ab Intcgro saclorum nascilur orto.'F/r^, 

*'Jnd thereMedoom%Ae.2 Sir John Lai!!^ 
was bora at Hull, of but mean parenta«e. and braS 
to the sea ; he was for some Ume empToyed In the 
merchants* "errlce, which he left tSr Uuit of the 
■^'"*°»«?i ^ ^J»*«'» he soon got a shlii, and oltnv 
)!2li'.ff . !i * "¥ "^^ **""k ; wltf him heTo. 
operatod tn the restoration of the king: fbr which 
good reason be received the honour of knlghthooa 
at the Hague. • Re eealously supported our claim to 
the sovereignty of the sea, and <iuarre»ed with Oe 
Httyter, Um Dutch admiral, for being back waid &■ 
acknowtodsing It, an accident that partly occasion- 
ed the Dutch war. In the acUon hero celebrated £ 
was rear-admiral of the red, and acted immoiUteS 
under his Royal Hi«hne8s. Bis death wan occZ 
slonedby a musket bau, that wounded him IniS 
knee, and he was not taken proper care of We 
*-* »'i-« ebaractertsed honest, SravJ 1^ iid onS 



I Twi, flaring eamnt rtte] A comet was seen first of the most experteneed seamMofW. SJ- n""* 
on the i«th of l>eesmber, 1644. which lasted almost ft TSS^caM^iSJifiSTHcInl^ 

TOL. I«— 1 fl •••w^ 






jUi mm BffntiV^ #M8r iMC fca Mfa, 
Ulw ImhiW eMiOTi, MawHW cT *Mr il««» 

% fW rkli iMflC v« fiMHid MV fttXm^A pny, 

iMM f MMM flMMl flMlf mVIMniM tttUUtk HJTf 

ilA ««• I* dvMlMi Md iarito dM CT*. 

FWi!«r dMA eaaoos, sod daa rocfcs MMW bwd^ 
TIm Kmtfiuk mitirtmh* dt* om^mI war: 
ll«irM iMM at«M, kjr fHbidilh* pert is han'd, 
Bmi9§$ Om ladUffy and al Dflanwk dara. 
TtMM Mt Ulia iMMbMida, bol like lofwi tboM ; 
TImm nifl woidd kaap, and tboM more Uia 

And to Mien haidit their frantic paation powa, 
That what both bve, bath hatard to deitroj. 
AflMdfi wlioU haapa of ipieea Ufhla a baU, 
And now Ibair adourt annM againai them Ay i 
Utum ftme\audf hf •haitar'd porcelain (all, 
And foma bjr aromatic fpUnters die. 

And ihiiuih hy lampaala oTliia prita bereft. 
In bnavarri irirlemency tome eaee we find : 
Oiir (tmn we vanqulahM by our valoor left, 
And only yielded to Iha eaae and wind. 
Nor wholly loat wa lo deeerv'd a prey ; 
For itorma, repentlngi part of it restoHd s 
Which af a tribute from the Baltic tea, 
The Britifb ocean lent her mighty lord. 

0«i niortale, now, tad tox youneWee in vain 
For watlth, which m tmcertainly muft come i 
WhiS what waa brought eo far, and with auch 
>loaalta 



Wai only kept to loaa it nearer home, [pain, 

Tha MMi who, twioe three montha on th' ocean 

toal, 
Prapar*d to tan what ha had pau'd before, ' 
Now aeee in English ehipa the Holland ooakt, 
And paranta* arms, in vain, etretch'd from tha 



This carefbl huabalid had been long away. 
Whom his chaste wlfW and little oHildren mournt 
Who on their Angen laamM to tell the day 
On which their ikthar promisM to return. 
Hilt h are the proud designs of human-kind,t 
And so wa suner eki|»s€k every where ! 

• Th* Mttempt at •enrtisA. Orlr. U, 

* »N«iVni rt i wsKi) Guinea. Or«r> ^ 

I HmtA an, *cO Prom IStroniM. M bsaa oal* 
•alum penasi uM«ias ftt nsaftaclank Or(r*iA 




;iWrii—n&iikT»enin; 

teadifWEii|M'Cn^ 
That fraud and i 
reign! 

Happy, wU nrfor t _ ,^ 

Since mnasy giran bnt tampla lum io he il. 
When power ia too remote to make bim goad. 

Tin now, akoe the mighty natkna sliwva^ 
Tha rest at gase, witboot the liaU did atand : 
And throat'ning France, plac'd like a pniatad 

Jore, 
Kept idle tfaonder in hb fifted hand. 

That aunoch guardian of tick Hdbidra Imda, 
Who enriea ua what ha wanta power tP enisj ; 
What noiseful valour does no fee invade. 
And weak assistance wifl his friends de s troy. 

Offended** that we fought without his leave, 
He takes this time his secret hate to show: 
Which Charles does with a mind so cahn re- 
ceive, 
As one that neither seeka nor shuns liis foe. 

With France, to ud Ihe Dutch, the Danea 

unite: 
FhuKo as their tyrant, Danmaik aa theirslava. 
But whan with one three natkna join to fight. 
They ailently oonfeas that one more bravo. 

Lewis had chaa'd the Englieh from his shore ; 
Bat Chariea the French aa aubjeeta doaa mvile 
Would heaven for aadi aome 8ok»Mm rsalore. 
Who, by their mercy, may decide their right ! 

Were aubjetits lo btit only by their choice. 
And not fimn birth did fora'd dominion take, 

Pradena fUtuit teoftporis, exltum 
Calisinost nocte piemK deus. J. IF. 
I IM Miffwfrr't prrMfp, ftc] Thb teasos Bemars 

Vanfrtwlen, bishop of Munstsr, axdted Iqt Charlei. 

marebed twenty thoussnd nan Into the pro vinee er 

OveT}*«selL under the domlnk~ ' ^* '^'"' 

Holland, where he oommltted | 



er the dominion of the refmbUe of 



OveT}*«sell 

Hollaad.w 

rather lUie a csptaki of banditti than tha Isadcr « 

an anajr. D, 

f TkB Omnan/WdklTMctas salth of Ihaa^ Hal 

lea mortallum fide aot amUs ante Ganrnjios tme. 

_ Or<r«d 

•• War declared br France. €Wi^.«t. 



ANNUS MIRABILQB. 



Our prinee alaaa vooM haTB tli0 puMie foic« ; 
And all hia Migbbcm^ umIdm wwM <UMfti 



Tha mnow «MS eaa wiree UiMr BMy ^Mf« 
Or cf««d«a toimIs can thMT poUU«rt boU. 



Ha without fMT • <lanf«RNii WW punues, 
Which without rMhooos he bogan belbro : 
At honour made him fint the danger chooM, 
So flUUhe owkeo it good oa virtue'* noore. 

The dwdOed charge hie tubjecti^ lore iuppUoib 
Who, in thatbmmtyf to theimeiTea areluod : 
So glad Egyptians aee their Nihtt.rise, 
And in hie pieotj their abundance} find. 

With e(|ual power he does twp chieft create,* 
Two such as each seem*;d worthiest wh^ 
Each ahle to sustain a nation's iate, [alone j 
Since both had ibund a greater in thev own. 

Both great in courage, conduct, and in fame, 
Tet neither envious oTthe other's praise ; 
Their duty, faith, and interest too the same, 
Like migb^ parmers equalljr the/ raise. 

The prince long time had courted jbrtune*s lore, 
But once possessed did abeolotely reign : 
Thus with their Amazons the heroes strove, 
And naBqner'd fint those bewitiae ih^ Mould 
gain. 

The duke beheld, like Scipio, with disdain, 
That Carthage, which he ruinM, rise" once 
And shook aloft the iaeoesef the maia, [more; 
ToHght those slaves with wha» they feU before. 

Togother to the wat'ry camp tliey haste, 
Whom matrons passing to their cbikben show : 
fakfsnt's first vows for them to heav«n are cast. 
And fimvepeoplet Usse-them as tbsy go. 

With them no riotous poinp,^ nor Asian tram, 
T* infiwt a navy with their gawdy fears ; 
To make sk>w fights, and victories but vain : 
But war, severely, like ilssU; appears. 

DiiTusive of themsel? os, where'er they pass, 
They make that wamit^ u others they expect ^ 
Their valour works like bodies on a glass. 
And does its image on tlieir men project 

Our fleet divides,} and straight the Dutch ap- 
pear, 
Inismiber, anda &m^d eo mrnand er bold : 

• Prince Rupert and t>cike of Albenkrle ssnt to 
sea. OHf.sd. 

t PmlunpeopUJ fifwnf na fn/knlhtm/imire»fv§ 
foattiu. nin. Jun. In Pan. ad TraJ. OH^.ed, 

t mm timnm rlotoiw psm^] Drfden follows 
Us grsal master. MUton. hi making rietnt$ on|f 
two sxllaltles. Again, In st. Sfl, Hephant is contract 
sd la like manosr. Othsr examples of this kind 

f 0idceeCA)hsBMila*sMtt«,ficrtdajr. Orig.td. 



less 



nomerous, but in eourip 



The Duke, 
more, 

On wings of all the winds to combat flies I 
His murdering guns a kNid defiance roar. ' 
And bloody cmsMS onliis flag<«tafis rise. 

Both ihrl thev sails, and strip them (or the fi|^ 
Their folded sheets dismiss the useless ah* : 
TV filean plains]j could boast no nobler sight, 
When strvggling chimpions did their bodies 
bare. 

Bom each by other m a distant line, 
The sea-buih forts in dreadfiil oixler m9v«^ 
So vMt the noise, as if not fleets dad join. 
But lands uafixfd«T and floating nations strove. 

Now passed on either side they i^bly tack ; 
Both strive to intercept and gtride the whid : 
Aiid,<in it»eye, oisre ckisely they eoete M^ 
To fiaisH ail the deaths thi^ leA behind. 

On htghHfmis'd decks die haughty Belgiamr ride^ 
Beneath whose shade our Immbie frigates go : 
Such port the elepbsnt boars, and so defied 
By the rhinoceros her unequal foe. 

Andnsthe buiit, aodilibniKlB die fight , 

Their mounting shot ii on ear sails deeign'd': 
Deep Di tbeu- hulls our deadly boUets fight, 
And through the yielding pbnln a passage fiod* 

Our dreaded admiral fifom for they threat, 
Whose batter'd rigging diev whole war rtf 

ceives : 
Att bare like aome old oak which lan^ieatshea)^ 
He stands, and sees bebw his scattered Isave*. 

Heroes of old, when wounded, ahelter sought ; 
Rk he, who meets all danger with disdam, 
E'en in their foce his ship to anchor brought-. 
And ateeple4iigh stood propt upon the n^. 

At this excess of courage, all emaxM, 
The foremost of his foes a while withdraw . 
With such respect in entered Rome they gas'd, 
Who oh high chairs the god-like fathers saw. 

And now, as where Patrodus' body lay. 
Here Trojan chieft advancU, and there the 

Oreek , 
Ours o^er the Duke their pious wings display, 
And theirs the noblest spoils of Britain seek. ■ 

T Lsmlsiei^d] PiomVlrgllt 

' CrsdasfnnararBvulsas 

cyclsdos,^ftc OHir.sd. 



THK POBBIS OP DBTDBN. 



MeimliiM hU busy umrihen he hutes, 
HU thatter'd Mils with rifrging to restore ; 
And willing pines ucend his broken matfs, 
Whose lofty heads rise higher than before. 

Straight to the Patch be turns his dreadru^. 



More fierce th* important quarrel to decide : 
Uke swans, in long array his resaels show, 
Whose crests advancing do the waves divide. 

They charge, recharge, and all along the sea 
They drive, and squander the huge Belgian 

fieet. 
Berkley alooe^'C who nearest danger lay» 
Did a ^e /ate with a loet Creusa meet. 

Hie night comes on, we eager to pursue 
The combat s^l, and they'ashani'd to leave : 
Till the last streaks of dying day withdrew, 
And doubtliil moonlight did our rage deoeive. 

Inih* English fleet each ship ^sounds w)th joy, 
And loud applause of their great leader's fame : 
la fieiy dreams the Dutch they etiH destroy, 
And, slumbering smile at tkeimagin'd flaine. 

Not so the Holland fleet, who, tired and done, 
StretchM on their decks like weary oxen lie : 
Faint sweats «U 4fimu (heir mightgr membert 

run; 
Vast bulks, which Utaeaoub but UIsupiAy.f . 

la dreams'they fearftd precipices tread ; 
Or •hiowreok'd, labour to eome distant shore; . 
Or in dark churches walk among the dead : 
They wake with horror, and dare sleep no more. 

The' mom <hey look on with unwilling eyes,! ' 
TIB from their maSntop joyful news they bear 
Of ships, which by their mould bring new sup-; 

plies, 
And in their colours Belgian lions bear. 

Onr w«iehfbl federal had diseeniM fhim fbr 
This mighty succour, whieb made glad the foe ; 

• Bertdof olMie, fte.} Amone other remaitaUe pas- 
ssges in this enncemeai^thenndMrntedrssolation 
of vice -adminU Berkley wa4 particularly admired. 
He bad many men killed on Ix^m him, and though 
no toncer able to make resistance, yet would obr 
sUnaiely eontintte the Ught, refusihg quarter to 
iMlssL Belnc aClengtii shot to the throat wWi a 
musket-ball, be retired to his cabin, wherOi stretch- 
lag himself on a great table, he expired ; and In 
that posture dM the enemy, who aTterwards took 
the ship, tndtte body oeversd with blood. D. 

t Va»thvBc9 which tUOetimtabut iOntpptyZ So 
Bfilten, m the spirited speech which be gives to 



flhmson as an answer to the cowanUy '*«*r«*f of 
the giant Hanipha, fikrm. AftM. ver. ttST i * 
Go. baffled coward 1 1es» t rUn npon thee, 
Though in these chains, bulk wuftoui 9pUrlt vaH^ 
And with one buflfet lay thy strooture low, *o. 7. 
I Seeond day's battle. Or^.stf. 



He sigh*d, but, like afbttferoTlhe war, 
Hisikce spike hop6, wh&e deiep his 
flow. 

His wounded men Ike nfm eenfli en to snore. 
Never, tin now, unwilling to obey: (pl^>^ 

They not their wounds, but want of strength de- 
And think them happy wIm with him esn sta/. 

Then to the rait, Rejoice, said he, fe-day t 
In -you the fortune of Great Britain Uesi 
Among BO brave a people, you are liiey 
Whom heaven has chose to fight Ibr ioob^ 
prize. 

If number English courages eoUld quell. 

We should at first have shunif d, net met ear 

ibes: 
Whose numerous sails the fearful only tell : 
Coivage from hearts, and not irom numbers, 

gro%fs. 

He said, noff needed nmre to eay : with hasto 
To their known statioiu cheerfiiUy they go ; 
And all at once, disdaining to be last, 
Solicit every gsle to meet the §00, 

Her did th' enoona^d Belgians hmg delay, 
BuCWd in others, not themselves, tbsy stood : 
So thick, our navy scarce could steer their way, 
But seem'd to wander in a movmg wood. 

Our lidle fleet waa new engag'd so &r, 
That tik» the aword-fish in the whab Ihey 
The combat only seem'd a civil war, [fought t 
Till thYtMigh their bowels we our passage 
wrought. 

I^ever had valonrt no not ours, before 
Done aught like this upon the land or main, 
Where not to be overcome was to do more 
Than aU the conquests former kings did gafai. 

The mighty ghests of our great Harries raee, 
And armed Edwards lookM with anxious eyes. 
To see this fleet among unequal foes. 
By which fate promia'd them their Chariet 
should rise. 

Meantime the Belgians tack upon our rear, 
And raking chase-guns through our stems they 

send: 
Close by, their fire-ships, like jackals, appear. 
Who on their lions for the prey attend. 

Silent m smoke of cannon they come en : 
Such vapours once did fiery Cacus hide : 
In theee the height of |rieasM revenge is shosm, 
Who bum contented by another's side. 

Sometimes fit»m fighting squadrons of each float, 
Deceiv*d thMBselvea, or to preaarfo Mma firiend 



ANNBB MSSJiSaXfB. 



Two grafpllBf JBttntoBlkd ««Mm BMtli 
And Enf^ fires with Bdgwo Hmms cod> 



Now, ct each taek, our litttoflwtgroivsJMc; . 
And, Um oMUi*d fowl, swinv hiigiof on tho 

main; > 
TiMir ffVMcarlonlheir oomben MaieoeonlMrfi 
While thej lose cheaper than the En^iab gaio* 

Here you vM went wheiit ifhiitled ffoni the tnif 
Some fUeoii «toopi &t what hor eyedeiignPd, ' 
And, with hor oai^mesa the 4|uarry miaa^d, 
Stnight flies at check,, and clips it down tho 
wind? 

The dastard crow that to the wood made wing« 
And sees the groves no shelter can aflhrd, 
With her loudcaws her craren kind does bringi* 
Who, safe in nuohers, cuQ* t&e noble >ird. 

Among the Dutch thus Albemarle did fiure : ' , 
He could not conquer, and dtsdainM to flj ; 
Past hope of safe^, 'twas his latest care, 
Liko fiOIing Gosar, decsbdy to'dio. 

Tet ptty did his manlf ipirii unor e« 
To seo these parish who ao wsU had lbvght> 
And generously with his despair he strove, 
Resolv'd to live till he their safety wrought. 

IM other muses write hts prosperous fate, 
Ofconqoer'd nations tell, and king» restored : 
But nune,shan sing of his edipsM estmte, 
Which like the sttn'% more^ondors does aA- 
fonl. 

ffe drew his mighty ijrigates all before, 
On which the foe his fruitless force employs : 
Hk weak ones daa[^4nto his rear he bora 
Rennki from gdns^aasibk men irom the noiso; 

His fiery cannon did their passage guide. 
And fbUowing smoke obscur'd wem from the 

foe: 
Thus Israd, safe from the Egyotiaa's pride, 
By flanung pHlara, and by clouds, did go. 

Elsewhere the Belgian force we dkl dafoat. 
But hera our courages did thers subdue; 
So Xenophoo once led that fam'd retreat, 
Wkieh first the Asian empire overthrew. 



TiMfoa 
Was td 



v»d,Bid«maforhisboUafai 
a* ha that tooeh'd the ask wai 



TIM wild Wtffasmater^ hta and snek'd hitting 

And sniilui^ eddiet dimpM. on 4ha main. 

This seen, the rest at awdd dbtance stood*, ' 
As If thayhad been tharaasssffMlf Mt 



To sH^, or to go an, ntf be thoogbtiMf 

And not pucane but wait en hia MIrsaL 

So Libyan huntsmen, on some sandy plain, . 
From shady coverts roos'd, the lion diase : 
The kingly baastraan out with krad disdain^ 
And sbw^ niovs%* uaknowiag to give plaoa.. 

But if some one anproach to dare his force, 
He svi Jigs histaS,! and swiftly turns him round ^ 
With one paw seizes on his trembling horse, 
And with the other tears him to the ground. 

Amidst these toils succeeds the bahny night ; 
Now hisdng wateis the qoeacb'o guns restore ; 
And wewy waves^ withdrawing Mo llie fight; 
Lie billM and panting en the silent shore. 

The moon shone dear on the becataned flood, 
WhOTo. while her beams tike gHtievfaig silver 
Upon the deck our carefiifeBSral stood, rphiy, 
And deeply mus'd on the succeecting dajJ^ 

That happy sun,.said he, will rise agaio. 
Who twice victorkftis did our navy seet 
And I akme must view him rise in vain, 
Without one ray of all his star for me. 
t'et like an English genera] will I die. 
And all the ocean make my spaoioos graf* i 
Women and <?oward8 on the land may lie. 
The sea 's a tomb that 's proper for the brave.]] 

ftestless he passM Ae remnants of the night, 
Till the fitMh air proclatmM the morning ni^ i 
And burning ships^ the martyrs of the fight, 
With paler fires beheld the eastern sky. 

JiMttotRl^awew] The limilek ▼lifffSi 

• Vestigia retro 

Improperata refert,' As. Ort£. ed. 
« Betwintr* ¥• itU} The metfe of this line, per* 
bap«, fntrodoced nvin^ Instead of the ntere em^ 
phatlc wesA swfn^«t, sppUed to a Hob enraced Iqr 
Ghapoum, In hlsCas. and Pompay. iMTi 
' * And then his sides he ttotn^ with his Heme** 
And by Sylvester, Du Bart. p. a86r4io.ed, . 
* Then often etrtn^lng-wUh his sine wle tralne,' ftc 
MUion. In a Une of admirable eAot, has appUe« 
the Word to the old dragon, wh<^ 

^' Vrpth to see hU kingdom fkn, 
AMnret the scaly honor oCUs folded tan.* 

IIFWISf aw»deiwtftssthe''MrMBiedBno«s sisfivr ' 
of the whaler BatL Summ. Ill c ill S*. 

tWeatywiwee'} From Statiuaflylvi 
*Kte truclljas flnvlit Idem sonus : oeeldlt honor 

J^eerls, aatsnnis matla scclinata qulesoant.^ 

OHr.«dL 

f SuccmMi^ Av3 The Sdof JancwfoqMUs for ^e 
former victories. Origr. ed. 

I Ymnte an KngHeh reneriati^m X He, 
•sdttd^mtlm ssam nMH my emeOougfrtiMt 

The sea *« e JomeAslV properforAe hrtne,^ 
. This speeoh eontaios nearly.the same words tiwi 
thelMikeef AilMmartespekeina eounoll thesive^ 
nincibsrora the battle, to which he fov^bi wlA 
aamaing intrepldlt/, and aU that datermlaed teslg 
nation here tmpUed. 9. 



THS ^OBmS OF DBYDEN. 



But Boir,* hk ftorM gfin— jtion iiMat^ 
His BakMl TtlMir is his <n^ ^guafd ; 
Rare thunders are from his dumb caui» seiily 
And solitary funs are scarcely heard. 

Thus fitf had fortune power, here fere'd to stafi 
N«r longer durst with nrtoe be at strife ; 
This, as a ranaon, Albemarle did pay 
For all the glories of so great a life. 

For now brave Rupert from afer appears, 
Wliose waving streamers the glad general 

knowa ; 
Wilh fiiUpapread saila his eager navy ateess, 
And every ship in swift piepoctkn grsws. 

The anxious prince had heard the < 

And feom thai length of time dire < 

Of EttgUsb orermaCeh'd, and Doteh too Strang, 

Who never feu^ three liays but to purano. 

Then, as an eagle, who with pious care 
Was beating widely en the wing fer prey, 
To her now silend eyry does repair. 
And finds her caUow Uifsnts fore*d away. 

Stung with her love, she stoope upon the plain. 
The broken air loud whisCling as she flies : 
She slope and listens, and shoots ferth afain. 
And guides her pinions by her young ones' cries. 

With such kind passion hastes the prince to 

fight, 
And spreads his flying canvass to the sound ; 
Him, whom no danger, were he there, could 

fright. 
Now, absent, every littld 



As in a drought the thirsty creatures cry, 
And gape upon the gathered clouds fer rain ; 
And first the martlet meeto it in the sky. 
And with wet wings joys all the feather'd train. 

With iDch glad hearts did our despairing men 
Salute the appearance of the princess fleet ; 
And each ambitiously would claim the ken. 
That with first eyte did distant safety i 



And RMMi iho inerge tbalr Waving 

•leer'd, 
To tempt his courage with so fair a bait. 

BaCha,auBov'd,centemnathbir idle threap 
Seeiare of feme whene'er he please tofightt 
His cold experience tempers aU his heat, 
And inbred worth does boasting valour alig^. 

Heroic virtue did his actions guide, 
And ha the substance not th' appearance choa^f 
To rescue one such friend he took more prideii 
Than to destroy whole thousands of such fbea. 

But vflwn approach'd, in strict embraces bound, 
Rupert and Albemarle together grow ; 
He joys to have his firiend in safety fbund, 
Which he to none but to that friend would owe. 

The cheerfld soldiers, with new stores supplied, 
Now long to execute flfeir spleenfiil will ; 
And, in revenge for those three days they tried« 
Wish one, Uke Joshua's, when the sun stood 
stiQ. 

Thus reinfoned) against the adverse floet,* 
Still doubling ours, brave Kupert leads the way : 
With the first blushes of the mom th^ meet. 
And bring night back upon the new-hcm day. 

His presence soon btows up the kindling fight^ 
And his loud guns speak thick like angry men : 
It seem'd aa slaagbter had been brealh'd U 

nighf* 
And death new pointed his dull dart again. 

The Dutch too well his mighty conduct ktew, 
And matchless courage, since the former fighl : 
Whose navy l^ce a stifi'-stretch'd cord did show. 
Till he bore in and bent them into flight. 



The Dutch, who came like greedy hbds beffar*! 
To reap the harvest their ripe earv did yield ; ' 
Now kwk like those, when rolling thunders roar. 
And sheets of lightping blast the standing fieU. 

Pun hi the Prince's passage, hids of sand 
And dangerous flatp in secret ambush lay, 
Where the false tides skimo^er the oofrerMUnd, 
And seamen with dissembled depths beln^. 

The wily Dutch, wlw, like fidlen angels, fev'd 
This new Messiah's coming, there did wait, 

• lUrd dar. Orlf. $i. 



The wfaid he shtfw, whilo half their fleet a 
His open side, and hi|^ ahovo Irim shows : 
Upon the rest at pleasure he descends. 
And doubly harm'd he double harms bestows. 

Behind', the general mends his weaiy pace, 
And sullenly to his revenge he sailsi 
So glidea soma trodden serpent on the graaa, 
And kmg behind his wounded volume trails. 
The increasing sound is bocne to either rfiore, 
And fbr their stakes the throwing nations fear i 
Their passions double with the cannooa^ roar. 
And with warm wishes each man ronihata there> 

Fty'd thick and dose as when the fight hegnk. 
Their huge imWiekiy navy wastea away ; 
So sicken waning moons too near the sun. 
And blunt Iheir creseente on tb6 edge of day^ 

And now reduc'd on equal terms to fight, 
Their ships like wasted patrimonies show ; 

•F^artbday^ battle. OHg.H, 



ANNUS' MOLABILUEU 



Where iho tfaiaanltoriBg li«M«d«it the liglit, 
And 1111111 each ocfaei's thMbifv ^ they grow. 

The wurtike prinoe had ■erer'd from the rest 
Two |Mat thipe, dM pride of eU the maw ; 
Whkh with his one co vigorously he prese'd, 
And flew so home, they could not rise again, 

Already batter'd, by his lee theyky, 
In vain upon the peaamg winds they oall : 
The passing winds thrmigh dmir torn canvass 

Ami iHtging saili on heartless sailors fall. 

Their openM sidsa receive a gloomy light, 
DreadlU as day let hiloriiades below; flight, 
V^ithoot, grim death rides barefacM in their 
And urges entermg billows as they flow. 

When one dire shot, the Hwkdiey cmdd snpply, 
Ckiae hy the boofd the prinee'n mainmaM bore ; 

AU three now helplem by each other lie, 
And this offends not, and those fear no more. 

8«hav« I seen some frarful hare maintam 
A oourse, till tir'd before the dog she lay : 
Who streioh'd behhid her, pants upon' the plain, 
Pfest power to kill, as she to get away. 

With his lott'd tongue he iUntly licks hit pvey ; 
His warm breath bkyws her flix np as she lies ; 
She, trmaUing, erecfs upon the ground away. 
And kMks bade to him with beseeching eyes. 

JThe prince mjustly does his sUrs accuse, 
Which hinder'd him to push his fortune on ; 
Per what they to his courage did refuse, 
By mortal valour never must be done. 

This hicky bmir the wise Batavian takes. 
And warns his tattei^d fleet to follow I 



Ptaud to have^ got off with equal stakes. 
Where *t was a triumph not to be o'erc(Mne.'* 

The genen^a foroe, as kept alive by tight, 
Now, am oppoa'd, no longer can pnstte ; 
LaeiW lia heaven had done his ooarege right ; 
WhsR he had conquered he bis weakness knew. 

He easlft a fhmn OB dm departhig foe. 
And sighs to see him quit the wateiy fieU I 
Sis stem fii'd eyea no satisfactiott riie«(^ 
for all the glories which the fi^ did yield. 

Hioiigh, as «dNB fiends did miracles avow, 
Oe slawb coafess'd e^en by the bbaitfU Dutch ; 
Me only doee bis cowpiest disavow, 
And thmks too little what they fttmd too much : 

* iliriMSw* iMiiD >i «^«Mom«X Frsm Bonce t 
.1 - .1 ■ ' qoosopittus 
fsllere et emigere est trtumplMis* Orl^r. *d. 



JtemniM, he with the fleet msolv'd ce tt^ ; 
No temfer thoughts of home hiaheart divide 4 
Domestic joys and cares he pots away ; [gui4e. 
For reafans are households which die great muM 
As those who unripe veins in mines ej^kre^ 
On the rich bod acain the warm turf lay, 
Tili time digesU the yet imperfect ore. 
And know it win be gold another day ; 

80 looks our monarch on this early figfat, 
Th* essay and rudimonts of great sucoem :, 
Which all-maturing time must bring to lig^t. 
While he, like heaven^ does each day's labom 



Heaven ended not the first or second day 
Yet each was perfect to tlie wnk designed t 
God and kings woik, when they their woik 
ApaslreaiitinmiaansohleGtsfind. [survey. 

In bonlen'd vessels firstpf with speedy oare. 
His plenteous stores do seasoi^d thnber send. 
Thidier die brawny carpenters repair, 
And as the surgeons of maim'd ships attend. * 

•Widi cord and canvam from rich Hamburg se^ 
His navies molted wings he unpsl once more ; 
Tall Norway fir, their masts in battle spent. 
And English oak, sprung leaks and pluks, re- 



An bands eqBp1oy'd,1he royal wDrit grows warm : 
Like labouring bees on a long summer's diyr, 
Some sound die trumpet ibr th^ rest to swann. 
Ami some on beOs of tasted lilies play. 

With glewy was some new foundation ky 
Of virgin combe, which from die roof are hnntx 
Some arm'd within doora upon du^ atay, 
Or tend the sick, or educate the yomig. 
80 here some pick out buIleU from Uie sides. 
Some drire old oakum thruogh each seam and 
Their leR hand does die colking-iran guidis [riA : 
The raiding mallet with die right diey lift. . 

Widi boiling pitch aaodier near at hnnd, 
From firiendly Sweden brought, the seams in- 
■«>P** [stand, 

Which, well paid o'er, die salt sea waves widi- 
And shakes them firom die rising beak indn^. 

Some die gall'd ropes widi dawby mailmg hwd, 
Or seardodi masta widi strong taipaw^ 
eoats: 

t IFiiipAstaMtiaesMr.Waiton'snoleMiMH- 
ton's ittfi Sonnet, ^to him their ierpeat-wliiMV' 
whore toe ebserves thatt6e express^ oeeon In 
poets much later than MUten. The Istest. whom 1 
haire hitherto fotoid nsinf this oU poeOoai enms' 



THS POBMS OP DRTDEN. 



To tiy ii«w ihiooda out Hounti into flio wmd| 
An4 onO} below, choir ease or aliflhen noloo. 

Our c&reful monarch standa in poraon bjTi 
His new-cast cannons' firmness to explore ; 
The strength of big^^om'd powder loves to try, 
ibid ball and cartrage sorts for every bore. 

Each day brings fresh supplies of arms aad 

men, 
And ships v^idi all last winter were abroad ; 
And such as fitted since the fight had been,. 
Or new from stocks were fall'n into the road. 

The goodly London in her gallant trim^ , 
(The phenix daughter of the vanisli'd old|) 
Like a rich bride does to the ocean swim, 
And on her shadow rides in floating gold. 

Her flag aloft spread ruflUng to tfie wind, 
And sanguine streamers seem the flood to fire : 
The weaver charmM with what his loopn d»- 

sign'd, 
Ck>es on to sea, and knovrs not to retire. 

With roomy decks, her guns of mighty strength, 
Whose low-laid mouths each mounting billow 

laves : 
Deep in her draught, and warlike in her length, 
She seems a sea^wasp flying on the waves. 

This martial present, piously deaign'd. 
The loyal city give their best-lov'd king : 
And, with a boimty ample as the wind, 
Built, fitted, and maintain'd, tn aid him bring. 

By viewing nature, nature's handmaid, ait 
flftskes mighty things from smaH beginnings 
Thus fishes first to shipping did impart, [grow: 
Their tail ifae roddef , and their head the prow* 

Some )og perhaps upon the waters swam, 
A useless drift, which rudely cut within, 
And, hollowM, first a floating trough became, 
And cross some rivulet passage did begin. 

In shipping such as tfiis, the Irish kern, 

And untat^jht Indian, on the stream did glide : 

^re' sharpJieelM boats to stem the flood did 

learn, 
jt fiftJike oars did spread firom either side. 

Add bnt a aail, and Saturn so appeared. 
When from lost empire he to exile went, 
And with the golden age to Tybek* steer'd. 
Where coin and first commerce he did invent 

Riide as their ships was navigation then ; 
Ko useftil compass or meridian known ; 
Coasting, they kept the land within their ten 
And knew no North but when the Pole-atwr 



Of afl whosinee have used the open nea, 
Than the beki English none more fame hntt 
won: 

Beyond the year, and outof heaven*B high way. 
They make diieoveries where they see no son. 

But what so long in vain, and yet unknown, 
By poor mankind's benighted wit.ie sought, - 
Shall in this age to Britahi first be shown, 
And henee be to admirfng natieos taogfac. 

The ebbs of tides and their mjatarioos flonr, 
We, as arts' elements, shall inuierstand, 
And as by line upon the ocean go. 
Whose paths shall be femiliar as tha land. 



Instructed ships shall sail to quick commeroe/ 
By which remotest regions are allied ; 
Which makes one city of the universe ; 
Where some may gain, and all may be aupplied. 

Then we upon our globe's last verge shaO go, 
And view the ocean leaning on the sky : 
From thence our rolling noighboun wo skal 

know, 
And on tlie lunar work! securely piy. 

This I ftretel from your auspicious care,"f 
Who grnai in searebt of Qod and nature grow ; 
Who bertyour wkie Creator's pnise deoUre, 
Sinoe.bost to praise his woiks is best to know^ 

O truly royal ! who behoU the law 
And rale of beings in your Maker's mind : 
And thenee, like limbecs, rich ideas draw. 
To fit the levelPd use of human-kind. 

But first the toils of war we must endure, 
And fimn the injurious Dutch redeem the seas. 
War maken the valiant of his right secure, 
And gives np fl«ud to be chastis'd vfitfa ease. 

Already were the Belgians on our eoast, 
Whose fleet more mighty everyday beoBM 
By late suooees, whieh thej dU iUseiy bosM, 
And now by first appearing seem'd toeUim. 

Designing, subtle, diligent, and close. 
They knew to manage war with wise delay : 



Tot att those arts their vanity dki cross. 
And by their pride dieir pradsnea did bettmy. 

Nor staid the English long ; but, well supplied, 
Appearu nnnsroub as th' inaidting ibe : 
Tilt combat now by courage must be tried, 
And the suceeM the faiavor nation show. 



* By a more exact knowledfe of Imigltudes 
'"'"". ed. 

apostrophe to the Royal Society. Orlgr. tf. 
X GrwtftoMorcM Alludes to the Royal SoGietj- 
Dr. J. W 
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IKMTTS MIRABIL0S. 



Tbera inrn Uw FIfinoath f^aadnmiow OMM nri, 
Whkh m tb» Straiu last wimer wm mbrDad; 
VTUch twice on Biscay't woridii(f bmy had beea, 
And OQ tk« midhnd Ma the Fraoch had aw'd. 



Old expert AUen^"** loyal all aIoo^, 
Fam'd ibr hia aoiion on the Smyrna fleet : 
And HoUnes, wboea name abatt live ia epic 

■ong, 
While music numbers, or while Terse has feet. 

Holmes, the Achates of the general's fight ;t 
Who fint bawitohM our eyes with Gkrinea goU : 
As once old Cato in the Roman sight 
The teoipcing fruits of Afrk did unfold. 

With him wentSprag,t as bountilRil as brave, 
Whom his high courage§ to command had 

broQght { 
Harnun, who did the twice^ir'd Harry savte, 
And in his burning ship undaunted fimgfat. 

Young HoOis on a muse by Maia begot, 
Born, Cvsar-like, to write and aet great deeds i 
Impatient to revenge his (ktal shot, 
Hitf right hand doubly to^hia left 

Thoosands were there in darlc^r fame that 

dArell, 
Whose deeds some nobler poem shall adorn : 
And though to me unknown, they sore Ibugbt 

. weU, 
Whom Rupert W^ and who were British born. 

Ofeverysise a hundred fighting sail, . 
So vast the navy now at anchor rides. 
That undenteath it the pressed waters fail, 
And with its weight it shoulders olTthe tides. 

Now, anohara weigh'd, the seaman shout so 
shrill, (rings : 

That heaven, and earth, and the wide ocean 
A breeze from westward waits their saib to fill, 
And rests in those high beds his downy wmgs. 

The wary Dutch this gathering storm Ibresaw, 
Anddmt ttot bide it on the EngUah ooaat : 

* OU effTwrfiOm,^.] Sir Thomss Allen was ad- 
mbral of the white. D. 



Athaim ^ ihe, *e.] Sir Robert 
Bolmet WM rear-admiral of the white, called the 
Aehatei from his eagemeas to support the general. 
1 the laUfafQl oemponton of faeas. 



fw an UlnsUfatlaa of the two last llnea of this 
stanaa, see our notes to the Satire on the 
Dnich. D. 

2 irft» Mm iMitfSiprar.'te.l Sir Edward Sprag 
served under Sir lOremlab Smith, who canned the 
Mae Bag: he was drovmed passing fkom one tMp 
to another. In alight with Van Tromp, on the 
etovenih of August, isrfl, bearing the ehaxaoter of 
a gallant ofBcer, aiMl an aecompllBhed guntla* 

% tatMghamragtJTbie aware haui<if9ptiik' 
aer ai«t oar elder poets, which Diydan r ^ 

iMHammd. T. 



Behind thair tr«i^iiM» dMAoaw thay^viili* 

draw, 
And there lay snares to catch the British boot. 

So the false spider, when her nets are spread, 
Deepambusb'd in her silent den does lie ; 
And feels far off (he trembling of her thread, 
Whose filmy oord shoaki bind the struggling fly* 

Then if at last she find him fast beset, 
'She issues forth and runs along her loom : 
She joys to touch the captive in her net. 
And drag (he little wretch in triumph home. 

The Belgians hop*d that, with disorder'd haste^ 
Our deep-cut keels upon the sands might run : 
Or, if with caution leisurely were past, (one* 
Their numeroua grass might obarge us one by 

But with a fore-wind pushing them above. 
And swelling tide that heav'd them from below, 
O'er the blind flats our waHifce squadrons ^ove, 
And with spread sails to walcome battle go. 

It seemed as there the British Noptune stood, 
With all his hosts of waters at command. 
Beneath them to submit th' oflBoinus flood ; 
And with his trident shov*d them oflf the sead. 

To the pale foes they suddenly draw near. 
And summon theoii to unexpected fight ; 
They start like murderers when ghMts appear, 
And draw their curtains in the dead of night. 

Now van to van the foremost squadrons meet,|[ 
The midmost Inttles hasting up behind : 
Who view far oflTthe storm lof faUing sla«t, 
And hear their thunder rattling in the wind. . 

At length the adverse admirals appear ; 
The two bold champions of each country's right : 
Their eyesdescriba the lists as they eeme near, 
And draw the lives of death before they fight. ^ 

The distance judg*d for shot of every size, , 
The linstocks toodi, the ponderous ball expires : 
The vigorous seaman every porthole plies, 
And adds his heart to eveiy gun ho fires ! 

FifKo was thn fight on the proud Belgiaiis'aade^ 
For honour, which they setdou sought before.' 
But now they by their, own vain boasts were 

tied, 
And forc'd, at least in show, to prize it more. 

But sharp remembrance on the English port, 
And shame of being match'd by such a foe, 
Bouse eoaacioos virtue up in every heart. 
And seeming to be stronger makes them io.T 



\ 



Becotnd battle. O*^. ed. 
AnimeminrtolettronrermakMthtmtCi 
sunt, vlia pease vldentor.* Virr 
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Nor loog the B«lp«iM eouU that fUt hmuui. 
Which did two gonenUs' &tos, ud Gssar*! 
Eftch taveral ship a ▼ictory did gain, [bear : 
Af Ru|>ert or af iUbtiiDarie were there. 

Their batter'd Admiral too soon withdrew, 
UnthankM by oare for his unfinished fight : 
But he the minds of his Dutch masters Imew, 
Who caU*d that providence which we call'd 



Never did men more joyfiitty obey, 
Or sooner understood the sign to fly : 
With such alacrity they bore away, 
As if to praise them all the Stales stood by. 

famous leader of the Belgian fleet, 
Thy mooumentin8cribed.such praise shaB wear. 
As Varro timely flying once Sd meet, 
Because he did not of his Rome despair. 

BehoM that navy, which a while before 
Provoked the tardy English to the fight; 
Now draw their beaten vessels close to shore, 
As larks lie dared to shun the hobbies flight. 

Whoe'er would English monunients survey,* 
In other reeords may our courage know ; 
But let them hide the story of this day. 
Whose fame was blemishM by too base a foe. 

Or if too busily they wiU inquire 

Into a vkalory whidi we disdain ; 

Then let them know, the Belgians did retire'^ 

Before the patron saint^ of ii\|ur'd Spain. 

Repenting England this revengefbl day 
To Philip's muieet did an offering bring : 
England, which first, by leading them astray, 
Hatch'd up rebellion to destroy her king. 

Our fathers bent their banefld industry. 
To check a monarchy that slowly g^w ; 
But did not France or HoHand'a fate foresee, 
Whose rising power to swift dominion flew*. 



~0unafkauHd retire 



B^fon Ou ptoron tabu qftnfw*d ^patn] 

The vlctorr was ooupleted on the twenty-fifth 
day of July, a day saoted to St. Jamea the Great, 
patron of Spain, wbloh nation our author calls in- 
jured. Inasmuch as the Hollanders had rebelled 
against Klnf Philip U. being aided by Queen Elisa- 
beth: and the next ataaaa refers lo this transaction, 
for whtdi the poet supposes os now to hav^ atoned. 
The monarchy msntiened in the issth stanxa is 
Spain, with which Queen Elisabeth had been long 
at varlanoe, when, in our author's opinion, we 0Ter> 
kwked the growing power of Fnace and Htdland, ' 
which merited much mora our attention. D. 

V Patron Min/] St. James, on whose day this vic- 
tory was gained. 'Orir,9d, 

t PMipV •Mtnasl Philip the Second, of Spain, 
against whom the Hollanders rebelling, were aided 
lior Queen Ellaabeth. Ori^.U 



in IbrtaneS eafim Windly tfaua w« go^ 
And wander after pathless dartiny < 
Whoee daik resorts since prudence cannot k<o«i 
In vain it wouU provide for what ahail be . 

But whate'er EngGsh to the btossM shall go, 
And the fburth Hany or first Orange meet; 
Find him disowning of a Bourbon foe. 
And him detesting a Batavian fleeu 

Now on their coasts our conquering navy ridea, 
Waylays their merchanle, and their land beseia« 
Each &y new wealth without their care psi^ 

vides; 
They lie oalaep With priaea in Ifaeir nets. 

80, dose behind some promontory lie 
Th6 huge leviathans to attend their prey , 
And guM no chase, but swallow in the fry. 
Which through iheir gaping jaws mistake the 

way. 
Nor was this all $ in ports and roads roBiote, 
Destructive fires among whole fleeU we send :{ 
Triumphant flames upon the water float, 
And oot-bouad ships at home their voyage end* 

Those various squadrons, variously design'd, 
Each vessel freighted with a several load. 
Each squadron waitiiig for a seveial wind, 
AU find hut one, to bum them in the road. 

Some bound for Guiney, golden sand to find, 
Bore all the gawds the simple natives wear : 
Some, for the pride of Turidsh uourtedeci^VI^ 
For fbUod mrbans finest Holland bear. 

Some English wool, vez'd in a Belgian loom. 
And into c\xA^ of spongy softness inade. 
Did mto France or colder DumutA 6oiak, 
To ruin with worse ware our staple trade. 

Our greedy seamen rununage every hold. 
Smile on the booty of each wealthier chest ; 
And as the priesto who with their gods aiakc 

boU, 
Take what they like, and aterifice the rent. 

But ah ; how insincere are all our joys !| 
Which sent from heaven, like lightning make 

no stay : 
Their palling taste the journey's length destroy 
Or gnef, ient post, overtakes ihem on the 

way.t 

I Burning of the fleet In the Vly by Sir Robert 
Holmes. Orl^. ad. 

^Tranaiium to the fire of London. Ort^.ed, 
OrgrUf.sentpottt^e.] It is the same senti- 
ment In Milton's Samson Agonlstes, ver. IS3S t 
* For evil news rides post, while good news bates.' 
Milton's however Is the, closer ImltatMW of 8ta- 
t|u% as I have elswhereobeerved 1 
*8pargitttr in turmas aolito pemleior Index 
O^lugendarefSsrt.' T. 



ANNUS MIRABILU9. 



t1 



8w«ir4 wUkoor tela tmomamm Uw fee, 
Which 9tmao& and HoUaad wvitod po««r to 



W« nife u uns6«[L&t0 to lay in law, 

Aad feed their eoTious eyee with Sngjbih Iom. 

Bach eHBMOt hia anaa ooaHnnd eba^i 
Who nahaa our fuina -with a anfila or fiovii ; 
Wholes by ana he did our nalkaraiae, « 
Somw he with another pulla in dowD. 

TatLos^M, ei^treaaoflha iMlhara dii^, 

By a high fete thou greatly didat expire t 

Great aa the worldV whidb,at the death of j^ 



The winds, like Cfai^ ccUftaMMtt withhald 
Hia flamaa from bumin^ but to blow thesft BBora ; 
And every freah attempt he ia ropelPd 
With femtdeniala weaker than befere. 

And nownojongar letted of hia pray, 
He leapa up aft it with eMag*d daaira , 
O'eilooka the noighbouva with a wide aorpeyp 
And mnla at ereiy hoi|ae hia threat*aiag fira. 

The ghofta of traitora irdm the bridge deaceij 
With bold fenaiie apeotrea torejoiee : 
About the fire into a dance they bend, 

aing their aabbaih aotoa with feeble veto*. 



Moat fan, and rise a nobler frame by fire I* 

Aa when aoane dire uaurper heaven providea. 
To aoourge hia country with a lawleaa away ; 
Hia birth periiapa aome petty village hidea,. 
And aets his cradle out of foctune'a way. 

Tin lufljr ripe hia fwelling fete breaks oat. 
And hurries him to mighty miaohiefe oo : 
Hia prince surprised at fini no ill could doubt^ 
And wanta the power to meet it when H ia knowm 

Bach waa the riae of this prodigiooa fire, 
Which, in mean buildings first obscurely hnd. 
From thence did aoon lo open streets aspire, 
And straight to pal|u:es and temples spread. 

The diligence of tradee and noiaefel gain, 
And lozury more late, a8lee(> were laid : 
Afl waa the night^s : and inkier silent reign 
No aoond the rest of nature did invade. 

lalhia deaf quial, finm erhat aoiaea uakasara, 
Tboee aeeds of fire their fetal birth disckiae ; 
few ecattering apaika about were 



Big with the ilames that to oar ndn rose. 

Then in aoosa ckiaeiMai raaa it crept alanc. 
And, amouUering as it went, in silence fed ; 
Tin th* infent monster, with devouring strong, 
WafliM boldly upri^t with ezahed head. 
Now like aome rich or mighty murderer, 
Too great fer prison, which he breaka with 

ffokl; 
Who fieaher fer new miachiefe doea anpenr, 
And daiea the worid to tax Um with the eld. 

So acapea th* insulting fire hia narrow jail. 
And makea small outleta into open air : 
There the fieree winda hia tender force asaall. 
And beat him downward to his feat repair. 

•«»«arc«A««erf<'«,«9Me\crA«teAarMms 



Our guardian angel saw them where they sato 
Above the palace of our slumbering king : 
He sigh'd, abandoning hia diarge to fiUe, 
And, drooping, eA leok'd back npoo the wing. 

At length the crackling noise and dreadful blaae 
Call'd up aome waking lover to the sight ; 
And hmg it waa ere he the reat oonU raiae, 
Wboae heavy eyelida yet were full of night. 

The next to danger, hot purau'd by feto, 
Half-cloth'd, haUWiaked, haatHy letiie : 
And fiigfated mothers strike ^eir breasts loo 

lato, 
For helpless mfants left amidst the fee. 

Their criea aooB waken al Ihadwnllera near 
Now murmuring noiaes rise m every atreet ; 
The more remote run stumbling with their fear 
And in the daifc men justle as they ineet. 

Saweaiy beea in little oella lepoae , 
But if nmht<obhera lift the well^tor'd hive, 
A bummuig through their waxen city grawi^ 
And out upon each other'a winga they drive* 

Now atreeta grow thronged and buav as by day t 
Seaae nm fer bucketa to the haltoard quire : 
Some cut the pipea, and aome the eaginee play , 
And aoo^ more boM mount ladders to the fire 

In ram ; fer from the east a Belgian wind 
Hia hoatile breath through the dry raftera aent ; 
The flamea iaqielHd aoon left their feea behind^. 
And forward with a wanton fiiqr wenL 

A key of fire ran all along the shore. 
And lightenM all the river with a bUse :{ 
The vAdcen'd tides began afain to roar, 
And wondaring fish in shinmg watera gaae. 

t£ft*ervn)r,*e.] Hno am tiaetabat ea|ildasi 
vfrnm, nt iultts anlmum inopla aceenderet. Orig 

Ml. 

t Jniatr*sm*«eBfllSfls«rtrM«ilBaa} 
ilgnlfiriUlataralttaaaL' VSnr 
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Old -ikth«t ThtuMss niis*d u|> hit revemid head, 
But feftr'd th« fate of Simon would refiirn : 
Deep in his ooze he sought bis sedgr bed, 
AAd shruiilc his waters back into his am. 

The fire, meantime, walks ki a broader groaa : 
To either hand his wings he opons wide : 
Bb wades the streets, and straight ho readiea 



And plays his longing flames on th' othor side. 

At first they warm, then search, and then they 
take ; {feed : 

Kow with long necks from skie to side thsj 
At length, grown strong, their mother-fire for* 
And a new cdony of flames socceed. [sake, 

To every nobler portion of the town 
The vuriing billows roll their restless tide : 
In parties now they straggle up and down, 
A> armies, unopposed, for prey divide. 

One mighty sqitadron with a sale-wind aped^ 
Thraugh Aarrow lanes hia eumberM fire doea 

haste. 
By powerful charms of gold and silver led, 
The Lombard bankers and the Ohange to wasts. 

Another backward to the Tower wouU go. 
And skrarly eats his way against the windi 
But the main body of the marching foe 
Against tfa' imperial palace is dengn'd. 

Now day appears, and with the day the king, . 
Whose early care bad robb*d him of his rest i 
Far off the cracks of falling bouses ring, 
And shrieks of subjects piero0 bis tender braaat 
Near as he draws, thick harbingers of smoke . 
With gloomy pillars cover all the place; 
Whose little intervals of night are brok^ 
Bj oparks, that drive against his sacred face. . 

More than his guarda his aorrowa mode bim 



And pkMw team, which dowli hia ohoeka dU 

The wretched in his grief forgot their own ; 
So much the pity of a king has power. 

Be wept the flamoa of what he kiv'd ao weB, 
And what ao weU had merited his bva c 
Far never prince in grace did more ezc^l, 
Our rcjal city more in duty strove. 

Nor with an idle care dki he behoUt {drssa; 



Subjects nay gtieve, but 

He cfaeem the feirful and commends the boM, 

Himself directs what first is to be done, 
And oidera all the anoooun whiok Ihay bifagt 
The hetpfiil anddw good abot« hkniw, 
And fbrq[i an army wortliy such a king. 



He ases thedfaw eoBlai^apraadao filik, 
Th«t, where kselsea, all relief is vaiM t 
And therefore must unwillingly lay waste 
That coontiy, which woaU else the fba 



The powder blowa op all befefe tiie firo s 
Th' amaaed flaaiea aland gathai'don a haapi 
And from the preeipiee'a brink rstira, 
Airaid to ventore on so larga a leap. 

Thus fighting Area a while tbemielvea eensama, 
But straight like Tuiks, fore'don to win or die. 
They first lay tender bridges of their fume. 
And o'er the l>reach in unctuous vapoura fly. 

Part stays for passage, till a gust of wind 
Ships o'er their forces in a Mrin| sheet i 
Part creeping under gronnd their journey blind, 
And dunbing from beknr their felkms meet. 

Thus to some desert plain, or oM wood-side, 
Dire night-hags come from far to dance their 

round \ 
And o'er broad rivers on their fiends they ride, 
Or sweep in clouds above the blasted ground. 

No help avails t for, bydra-Iike, the fire 
Lifts up his himdred heads to aim his way: 
And scarce the wealthy can one half retire. 
Before he rushes in to share the prey. 

The rich grow suppliant, and the poor groir 



Thoae offer mighty aain, and these ask more s 
So voM of piw is th' ignoble crowd. 
When othttriuin may increaae their alon. 

Ab those, who live by shores,* with joy behoM 
Some wealthy vessel split or stranded nigh ; 
And firom the rocks leap down far shipwredt^ 

goW, 
And seek the tenpeat which the others fly- 
So these but wait the owners' last despair. 
And what's permitted to the flames invade | 
E'en from their jaws they hungry morsels tear. 
And on their backs the spoils of Vulcan lade. 

The daya were all in this k)at labour apent ; 
And when tha weaiy king gave place to night* 
His beama he to his royal btodier lent, 
And so shone still in his reflective light. 



* 4eA«s«,«0AoilestytAorss^4c] Tbe gmllaat 
8tr Ctoudesly 8bovel was bartiarouBly murdered un 
the ootst of GDmwalL as be swam en ■heie.liT * 
woman, who was incited to the barbanros act bT 
the sifftail of a ring, which he woro on Us finnr* 
This Is leiated on the anthertty oftke late LeiO*** 
taiboru.O|(h, who told it lo Sir John Mordaunt, whe 
related It to the late Dr. Shipley, bishop of 8L Amjph 



ANNUS ISIIUBILUS. 



Nighl CMM, but widKMt dackaeM or fepoae, 
A diiMd pictNT* of iha gouaral doom; 
WhoroMukdiolnctod whonUio (niinpotfatoivi, 
And half unrvadjy with their bodies oome. 

Those who have homeei when home they do 

repair, 
To a last lodging caQ their wandering friends : 
Their short uneasy sleeps are broke with care. 
To look how near their own destruction tends. 

Those who have none, sit round where once it 
was, 

And with fiill eyes each wonted room require : 
Hannting the yet warm ashes of the place, 
As murder'd men walk where they did expire. 

ftomettur up ooals and watch the vestal fire, 

Others in vain from sight of rum run ; 

And, while thfough burning labyrinths tliey 

retire, 
With loathing eyes repeat what they would 



TIm most in fields Hke herded beasts lie down, 
To dews obnoxious on die crassy floor ; 
And Willie their babes in 'deep their ioftows 

drown, 
Bad parents watch theivmaants of their store. 



While by the netioB oftiie flames they i 
What streets are burning now, and what are 

near, 
An in&nt waking to the paps would press, 
And meeu, bstead of muk, a falling tear. 



No thonght can ease them but their sovereign's 
care, [*higi 

Whoae ptaise -the aflkted as Iheir comfort 

E*en those, whom want might drive to just de>^ 
spair, 

Think life a blessing under such a king. 

Meantime 'be oadly iufivns in their grief, 
Oot'^eepe a hermit, and out^rays a saint : 
All the night long he studies their relief. 
How they may be supplied, and he may want. 

OGod, said he, thou Patron of my days,^ 
Guide of my youth in exile and distress ! 
Who ne nafrkaded hsooghtPst by w«ndrour 

ways, 
ThoUi^domofnij fiuhan to possess : 

^ Yhou my 7udge, with what unwearied care, 
I since have laboured lor my peopWs food ; 
To bind the bruises of a civil war, 
And'suip the issues of their wasting blood. , 

Thod; who hast taught me tofbrgive the ill, 
, as friends, the good nkded ; 



If merey be a precept of toy will, 
Return that mercy on thy servant's beaJ. 

Or if my heedless youta has stept astray, 
Too soon fbrgetfiil of thy gracious hand ; 
On me alone thy just displeasure lay, 
But take tl^ judgments fn>m this mourning land. 

We an have sim'd, and thoa hast laid us ksw. 
As humble earth from whence at first we eanei 
Like flying shades before the clouds we show. 
And slu-ink like parchment in consuming flame. 

O let it be enough what thou hast done ; 
When spotted deaths ran aita'd through eveiy 

street, 
With poison'd darts which not tlie good could 

riiun, 
The speody could out-fly, or valiant meet. 

The living few, and frequent funerals then, 
ProcIaimM thy wrath on this forsaken place : 
And now those few, who are returned again. 
Thy searching judgments to their dweOingv 
trace. 

O pass not, Lotd, an abfloiote decree. 
Or bind thy sentence unconditional ; 
But in thy sentence our remorse foresee. 
And inthat ibresigfat this thy doom recaU. 

Thy 1fareat*nbigs, Lord, as thine, thou nayst * 
But, if immutable and fix'd tliey stand, [revoke : 
Continue still thyself to give the stroke. 
And let not foreign foes oppress thy land. 

Th' Eternal heard, and from the heavenly 

quire 
Chose out the cherub with the flaming sword ; 
And bade him swifUy drive th' approuhing firt 
From^where our naval magazines were stored* 

The blessed minister his wings display'd, . 
And like a' shooting star he cleft the nieht : 
He charg'd the flames, and those that disobey'4 
He lash'd to duty with his sword of light. 

The fugitive flames, chastis'd, went forth to 

prey 
On pious structures, by our fathers rear'd ; 
By which to heaven they did aflect the way. 
Ere faith in churchmen without works was 

heard. 
The warning orphans saw with wat'ry eyes 
Their founders'' cliarity m dusi lakl low { 
And stot to God their«veiv«nswer'd ories^ 
For he protects the poor, who made them so. 

Nor oouM thy (abck, Pud's, defend thfso kng. 
Though thou w«M sacred to thy Maker's praise t 
Though made immortal by a poet's song; 
And potiB' fongs the Theban nrallf cottld laise 
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The daring iUm«s p«epM in, ud saw from far 
The awflil beauties of (he sacred quire : 
Bat, since it was proian'd by civil war, 
Heaven thought it fit to hare it purgM bj fire. 

Now down the narrow streets it swiftly came, 
And widely opening did on both sides prey : 
This benefit we sadly owe the flame, 
If only ruin must enlarge our way. 

And now four days the sun had seen our woes : 
Four nights the moon beheld th* iheessant fire : 
It seemVl as if the stars more sickly rose, 
Aftd &rther from the feverish north retire. 

In th* empyrean heaven, the bless'd abode. 
The Thrones and the Dkimimons prostrate lie. 
Not daring to behold their angry God ; 
And a hushM silence damps the tuneful sky. 

At length th' Almighty cast a pitying eye, 
And mercy softly touch'd his melting breast: 
He saw the town's one half in rubbish lie, 
And eager flames drive on to storm \h6 rest, 

A hoUowGi3rstal pyramid he takes, 

In firmamental waters dipt above ; 

Of it a broad extinguisher he makes. 

And hoods the flames thai to their quany drove. 

The vanquisliM fires withdraw firom every plaoe, 
Orfiill with feeding sink intoa sleep : 
Each househoki genius shows again his frooi . 
And fivni the hearths the little lares i:seep. 

Our king this more than natural change beholds $ 
With sober joy his heart and eyes abound ; 
To the AD-good his lifted hands he folds, 
And thanks him low on his redeemed ground. 

As when sharp frosts had long oonstrmin'd the 
earth, ^ 

A kindly thaw unlocks it with mild rain ; 

And first the tender blade peeps up to birth, 

And straight the green fiokls laugh withpromisM 
grain: 

By such degrees the spreading gladness grew 
In every hewt whKh fear had km before : 
The sending streeU with so much joy they 

view, . 
That with less grief the perishM they deplore. 

The lather of the people opeB*d wide 
His stores, snd all the poor with plenty fed : 
Thus God's anointed Ood*sosm place mafifHwi, 
And filTd the emp^ with his daily jMread. 

This royal bounty brought its own reward, 
And in their mindi so deep did print the sense ; 
That iflheir ruins sadly they regard, [thenee. 
*Tis but with foar the sight might drlvaUm 



Bat so may he live k»g, that town tosnray. 
Which by hts anspiee they wiL nobler mnk0| 
As he will hatch their aahee by his ei«y, 
And not their humble ruins now fomlm. 

They have not kist their loyalty by fire ; 
Nor is their courage or their weaKh so low« 
That from his wars' they poorly would retlrs* 
Or beg the pity of a vanquished foe. 

Not with mere constancy the Jews of old. 
By Cyrus from rewarded exile sent, 
Their royal ci^ did hi dust behokl, 
Or with more vigour to rebuikl it ^ 



The utmost ssallce of their start is past, 
And two dire comets, which have scourg'd Ihs 

town. 
In their own plague and fire have breath'd Ihs 

last, 
Or dimly in their sinking sockets firowm 

Now frequent trines the happier lights 
And higBwais'd Jove, finm his dark 

freed, 

Those weigfau took of that OB his planet ba^ 
Will gloriously the new-laid work s uc ceed. 

Methinks already, from this chymic flame, 
I see a city of more predous niould : 
Rich as the town which gives the ladies nam^ 
With silver pay'd, and all divme with gold. 

Alrea4y labouring with a mighty fate. 
She shskes the rubbish from her 



And seems to have renew'd her charter's dale, 
Whkh heaven will to ^ death of time a&MV. 

More great than hsnan now, and more angosti 
Now deified she from her fires does rise : 
Her widening streets on new foundations trust, 
And, opening, into larger parts she flies. 

Before, she like some shepherdess did sImW| 
Who sat to bathe her by a river's side ; 
Not answering to her fame, but rode and osr. 
Nor taught the beauteous arts of modem pride. 

» 
Now, like a maiden qaeeUf shs will beheld, 
From her high turrets, hourly suitors esme : 
The east with meeime, and the west sviihgeUlt 
Will stand, like suppliants, to receive her doom* 

The stiver Thames, her own domestic floodf 
Shall bear her vessels like a sweeping train ; 
And often wind, as of Ms m istres s prood, 
With longing eyes to meet her fine again. 

The wealthy Tagus, and the wesSthier Wutft 
The glory of thab towns i 
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And 8eyiM» tbmt would with Belgian riT«n 

join, 
Shan find her lustre ftain'd, and traflfe lost. 

The Tenturous merchant, who dedgn'd more far 
And touches on our hospitable shcve, (star, 
Chann'd with tho splendour of this nocthern 
Shall hero unlade him, and depart no more. 

Oar powerfid navy shsll no longer meet, 
The we^tfa of France or Holland to invade : 
The beauty of this town without a fleet, 
Fhxa all the world shall vindicate her trade. 

And, while this fam'd emporiuni we prepare. 
The British ocean shall such triumf^ boast. 
That those, who now disdain our trade to share, 
Shall rob like pirates on our weaUby coast. 

Akeady we have conquer'd half th^ war, 
And the less dangerous part is left behind : 
Our trouble now is but to make them dare, ^ 
And not so great to vanquish as to find. 

Thop to tho eastern wealth through storms 

we go, 
But now, the Cape once doubled, fearno more ; 
A cMMt^ trade-wind will securely blow. 
And gently lay as on tfaa spiqr shore. 



AN ESSAY UPON SATIRE,* 

BT MK. SRTDEII A«D THS BASL QT 
M0X.OBATB. 

How dull, and how insensible a beast 

Is man, who yet would lord it o*er the rest ? 

Philosophers and poeU vainly strove 

In every age the lumpish mass to move ; 

But those were pedants, when comparM with 



the rest. 



Who know not only to instnict but pieaie. 
Poeto alone found the delightfid way, 
Mysterioas morals gently to convey 
In rhanning numbers ; so that as men grew 
Pleas'd with their poeoH, they grew wiser too. 

* "nils piece was written in iSTt, and handed 
sboot In manoscrfpt some time before It made ItM 
appsanmceia ptlnt. It is supposed to have occac 
BUMied the besting Mr. Drrden received la Rose- 
street, Covent-farden, of which notice Is taken In 
hJs lire. The earl of Mal^rave's name has been al- 
wajs Joined with Dryden's, as concerned In the 
composition ; and that nobleman somewbete takes 
notlee. that Diyden 

Was prats*d snd beaten fbr another's rhymes. 

It Is not Improbable, that Rechestei's eharaeiei 
was drawn bgr Ids loidship, who hekl lum m nlch 
comempt, sfur his behaving m a very dastardly 
mtaner when he challenged him How, indee8» 
Lord Mulcfave came to •ubgcribe to so disagrse- 
aM« a picturo of hioaaelf, U hanl to divine. D. 



Satire has always shone among the ree 
And is the boldest way, if not the best. 
To tell men finely of their foulest faults ; 
To laugh at their vain deeds, and vainer thoughts. 
In satire too the wise took difierent ways, 
To each deserving its peculiar praise. 
Some did all folly with just sharpness blame. 
While others bJngh'd and soomM them mir 



But of these two, the last succeeded best, . 
As men aim rightest when they shoot in jest. 
Tet, if we.may presume to blame our guides, 
And cenaure those, who censure all bMidea 
In other things they justly are preferred ; 
In this alon6 methinks the ancients err'd ; 
Against the grossest follies they declaim; . 
Hard they pursue, but hunt ignoble game. 
Nothing is easier than such blots to hit. 
And H is the talent of each vulgar wit : 
Besides 'tis labour lost ; for who wouU preach 
Morals to Armstrong, or dull Aston teach ? 
'T is being devout at play, wise ata ball, 
Or bringing Wit and fiieadship to Whitehall. 
But wi& sharp eyes those nicer &ults to find, 
Which lie obscurely in the wisest mind ; 
That little speck which ail the rest does spoil, 
To Wash off that would be a noble toil ; 
Beyond the looee-vi^t libels of diis age, 
Or the forc*d scenes of our declining stsge ; 
Above all censure too, each little wit 
Will be so glad to see the greater hit ; 
•Who judging better, though coBcem'd the ■ 
Of sueh correction will have cause to boi 
In such a satire all would seek a silare^ 
And every fool will fancy he u there. 
Old story<4ellers too must pine and die, 
To see their antiquated wit laid by f 
Like her who miss'd her name in a lampoon, 
And griev'd to find herself decay'd so soon. 
No common coxcomb must be mentioned here : 
Nor the dull train of dancing sparks appear : 
Nor fluttering officei;|i who never fight ; 
Of sueh a wretched rabble who wouM write? 
Muoh less hatfwits : that 's more against ow 

rules: 
For they are fope, the other are but fools. 
Who would not be as silly as Dunbar 7 
As dull as Monmouth, rather than Sir Canr 1 
The cunning courtier shouM be slighted too» 
Who with diull knavery makes so much ado ; 
Till the shrewd fool, by thriving too too fast, 
Like ^sop's fox becomes a prey at last. 
Nor shall the royal mistresses be nam'd,t 
Too Ugly, or too easy to be blam'd ; 

t NortAaaOsraMsrmlffreMestefiam'iq About 
the Ume of the writing thU poem^ihe klnfc If we 
may rely upon Bishop Bumei't authority, dlvldsd 
all his spare time between the Duchess of Poitt 
mouth and Neil Gwln. D. 
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TtC Montering ChaiiM iMtween his beastlj 

brBc« 
Meets with diasenUin^ still in either place, 
Afieeted humoor, or a painted face. 
In byal libels we hare often told him, 
How one has jilted him, the other sold him : 
How that afiectB to laugh, how this to weep ; 
Bat who can rail so long as he can sleep? 
Was ever prince by two at once misled, 
False, foolish, old, iU-natur'd, and ilMired? 
Eamely and Aylesbuiy, with all that race 
Of busy blockheads, shall have here no place ; 
At cooncil set as foils on I>anby's score, 
To make that great lalse jewel shine the more ; 
Who all that while was tliought exceeding wise, 
Oily for taking pains and telling lies. 
But there's no meddling with suchnanseous 

men; 
Their veiy names have tired my lazy pen : 
T is time to quit their company, and dioose 
Some fitter subject for a sharper rouse. 

First, let *s behold the merriest min alive 
Against his careless genius vainly strive | 
Q,uit his dear ease, some deep design to lay, 
'Qainsta set time, and thefi forget die day: 
Tet he will laugh at his best friends, and be - 
Just as good company as Nokes and Leo.* 
But when he aims at reason or at rule, 
He tarns himself the best to ridicule. 
Let him at business ne'er so earnest sit, 
Show bin bat mirth, and bait that mirth with 

wit; 
That shadow of a jest shall be enjoy*d. 
Though he left all mankind to b« destroy'd. 
So cat transformM sat gravely and demon, < 
Till mouse appear*d, and thought himself s»» 

cure: 
But soon the lady had him in her eye. 
And from her friend did just as oddly fly. 
Reaching above our nature does no good ; 
We MiKt fall back to our old flesh and Mood ; 
As by our little Machiavel we find 
That nimblest creature of the busy kind. 
His limbs are crippled, and his body shaJkes; 
Yet his hard mind, whidi all this bustle makes, 
No pity of its poor companion takes. 
What gravity can hold from laughing out, 
To see him drag his feeble legs aVut, 
Like hounds ill-coupled 7 Jowler lugs hun stiU 
Through hedges, ditches, and Uirough all that 's 

ilL 
'T were crime in any man but him alone, 
TouM a body so, though 'tis one's own : 

JtSohaandLu] These were two celebrated 
comodians In Charles the Second's reJcn. D. 



Yet this Also comftirt never gives him o^eri 
That whilst he creeps his vigorous thoughts oar 

soar: 
Alas ! that soaring to those few that know. 
Is but a busy grovelling here below. 
So men in rapture think they mount the sky, 
Whilst on the ground th' entranced wretches lie s 
So modem ibps have iancied they oouM fly. 
As the new eari with parts deserving praise» 
And wit enough to laugh at his own ways ; 
Yet loses all soft days and sensual nights, 
Kind natute checks, and kinder fortune sligiits( 
Striving against his quiet all he can, 
For the fine notion of a busy man. 
And what is that at best, but one, whose mini 
Is made to tire hhmelf and aO mankind f 
For Ireland he woaM go; frith, lethim reign; 
For if some odd fantastic lord would fain 
Carry in trunks, and aU my drudgery do, 
1 11 not only pay him, but admire hun too. 
But is there any other be^t that lives. 
Who his own harm so wittingly contrives 7 



Yet this fond man, to get a statesman's name, 
Forfeits hb fiiends, his fireedom, and his fame. 
Though ssdre nicdy writ with humour stingy 
But those wiio merit praise m other things ; 
Yet we must needs this one exception make, 
And break our rules for silly Tropes' sake ; 
Who was too much despis'd to be accus'd. 
And therefore scarce deserves to be abus'd ; 
Rais'd only by his mercenary tongue. 
For railing smoothly, and for reasoning wrong* 
As boys on hdydays let loose to play. 
Lay waggiah traps for girls that pass Ifaal 

Then shout to see in dirt and deep distress 
Seme silly eit in her flower'd foolish die« s 
So have I mighty satisfactkm found. 
To see his tinsel reason on the groond : 
To see the florid fool despis'd, and know it, 
By some who scarce have words enough ta 

show it: 
For s^nse sits silent, and condemns for weaker 
The sinner, nay sometimes the wiuiest speaker s 
But *t is prodigious so much eloquence 
Should be acquired by such little sense : 
For words and wit did anciently agree, 
And Tully was no fool, though this roan be : 
At bar abusive, on the ben<£ unable. 
Knave on the woolsack, fob at council table. 
Those are the grievances of such fools as wouUl 
Be rather wise than honest, great than good. 

Some other kind of wits must be made known. 
Whose harmless errors hurt themselves alone » 
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SwflDM hj contact of sDca a HiImbr toadi 
Helogg'd about tha maCrimanial load • 
TiB fbrtuiM, blindly kind af wall aa ba. 
Has ill restored him to hia liberty « 
Wbich ha would use in his dd wiffalring way, 
Drinking all night and doaing all the day ; 
Dufl aa Ned Howard, whom his brisker tinies 
Had &mM ibr dulnesa in malicious rhymes.f 

Mulgrave had much ado to scape the snara. 
Though leam'd in all those arts that cheat die 
For aAer all hia vulgar marriage mocks, [fair : 
With beauty dazzled, Nomps was in the stocks ; 
Deluded paranis dried their weeping 9j9Mf 
To see him catch his tartar for hia prize : 
Th' impatient town waited the wiah'd^ 



Bxeaaa of haury they think oan please, 
And lazinesB call loving of their ease : 
To live dissolv'd m pleasures still they feign. 
Though their whole Ufe 's but intmmitting pain : 
Bo much of surfeits, headaches, clapa are seen, 
We scarce perceive the little time between : 
Wen-meaning men who make thia groas mia- 

take, 
And pleasure lose onjy ibr pleasure's sake ; 
Each pleasure baa ita price, and when we pay 
Too much of pain, we squsinder life away. 

Thus Dorset, purring like a thoughtfiil cat,* 
Married, but wiser puss ne'er thought of that: 
And first he worried her with railing rhyme. 
Like Pembroke's mastiffii at his kiowlest tame : 
Then for one night sold all hia alavish Ufe, 
A teeming widow, but a barren wife ; 

* ^fuu T>onet,vwrintrWG6, fte.] Charles, Earl 
or Dorset, about this time fortr rears of age. was 
eoe of the best-bred men of hit time. He was a 
lard of the bsd-chamber. tuid sent several times 
with oompllments, or on short emtaftsies. to Prance, 
Ibr the UJoir conid not bear to be long without him : 
he was a most monlflcent patron; leaminft^and 
geidas were sure of his proCection ; ai^l when our 
author was deiprtved of the ttays. he allowed blm 
the lauieat's ahnual stipend out of his own private 
poTM. Arthur Manwarlnf , Mr. Prior, and manj 
other men of abilities, ow^ to him their being ad- 
vanced and provided for. Nor was M leas bmve 
than polite and learned f for he attended the Duke 
of York as a volunteer in the first Dutch war, and 
by his coolness, courage, and oondoct, showed Vlm> 
selTa worthy representative of hi* many illustrious 
aneestors. The night before the famous fiattle. 
In which the Dutch Admiral Opdam was blown up, 
he made a celebrated song, with the graatest com- 
posure, beginning, 

To you Mr ladies now at land. 
We men at sea indite, *a 

Ko msn had more ease or good humour i his oon- 
versstlon was refined and sprightly : he had studied 
books and men deeply, and to sood purpose ; he was 
an exceUent critic, and good poet, with a strong 
torn to tetlre, Ibr which he is thus highly compli- 
mented In the State Poems. voL L p. too. 

'Donet writes satire too, and writes so well, 
O great Apollo I let him still rebel. 
Pardon a muse which does, lilu his, excel, 
Pardon a muse which does, with art, support 
Soma drowsy vrlt in our unthinking court.' 

Be wrote with severity, but that severity was 
alwaya Justly pointed, and Lord Rochester calls 
him 
'Hie best good man, with the worst-natur*d rouse.' 

Hlsllrst wM^the Cotmtess Dowager of FalroouUi, 
hsd proved a barren wife. Of her having been a 
teeming wMow I am ignorant. His second wifs, 
whom he married fan less, was daughter to the Earl 
ef Northampton, and mother to the present Duke of 
DorseC He was principally coocenied In bringing 
about the nvolutkm : was lonl-chamberlain to King 
tnniam and Queen Mary ; chosen a knight of the 

gaiter Jnitsi. and several Uroes appointsd one of .^ . ^ . _ .-^ „ . ^ . 

5e reaents. when the allkln of Europe demanded upon that very bnsiness m 1688. He waa ralaed ta 



And cQckolda amilM in hopes of sweet revenge ; 
TiH Petworlh plot made us with sorrow aae, 
Aa bis estate, hia penon too was free : 
Him no soft thonghta, no gratitude could move; 
To goU he fled from beauty and from love ; 
Yet failing thero he keepa hia freedom still 
Forc*d to Uve Imppily against his will : 
'T is not hisfaultyif too much wealth and power 
Hreak not his boasted quiet every hour. 

And little Sid, for simile renown'd, 
Pleasure has always sought, but never fovid :| 
Though all his thoughu on wine andwomeo 
His kre so bad, sure he ne'er thinks at all. [ftfl, 

t DuBatNed Howard^ whom Mr AHrftwlfmet 
Bad/am'dfor dUlnssste tmiHeUma rhyme§] 

Bdward Howard, Esq. a gentleman of ihe Beric- 
shire flunily, consequently related to Sir Robert 
Howard. He wrote four plays, called, ist. The 
Man of Newmaricet, a comedy, ad. mx Days' 
Adventure ; or. The New Utopia, a comedy. 8d. 
The Usurper, a tragedy. «th. Women's Conquest, 
a tragi-comedy; but none of them sncoeeded'On the 
stage, nor procured him any reputation. He also 
published an aplc poem, called the Bdtlsh Princes, 
for which he was severely rldteuled by all the wiu 
of his age i Lord Rochester, Lord Donet, Mr. Wal- 
er, the Duke of Buckingham, Dr. Spiatt, Lord 
Vaugfaan, published lampoons upon it, most of them 
printed ta the sU volumes of BuscaUaniespulriish- 
ed hy Dryden. D, 

I Andlitae8U,far9kttUerenawn'd, 
Pkantre hatahouy tou^ht, btaneverj^mni] 

This Sidney, brother of Algernon Sidn^ and the 
Barl of Leicester, was rather a man of pteasurs than 
of business ; his talents wera great, but his Indo- 
lence was greater i bis appearance was graeeftal t 
he was a ftivourite with the ladles, had a turn for 
intrigue, and was of a disposition exactly fitted to 
Chartes's court, easy, alftble, and insinuating ; free 
from any guile, and a Mendtomankind. In ifTShe 
went envoy to the Hague, whero he contracted an 
Intimacy wifh the Prince of Orange, whose fMsnda 
he heartily assisted In raising him to the throiML 
being himself a messenger (\rom Bnclnnd to Bollanf 
"^ bnsiness m 1688. Jm waa ralaed ta 



agadil, lamented by every class of peoples ai 
most oppoalla parties. Mr. Pope gives him uwn 
toest 

*Berset, the grace of courts, the muse's pride. 
Patron ofarts,andJudga of nattire, died.' D, 
TOU I. — 3 



the 

oidnanee, and lord Ueotenant of Ireland In I88l| 
and was resBOved from the latter post in l6ii^ it taa 
Ing thought that he held tte rnins of power with 
too slack a hand. D. 
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But rare we all miiUke this pious maiii 
Who mortifies his person all he ean : 
What we tincharttabljr take for sin, 
Are only rules of this odd capuchin ; 
Por never hermit under grave pretence 
Has tiv'd more contrary to common sense ; 
And 'tis a miracle we may suppose, 
No nastiness offends his skilfal nbee ; 



Expecting supper is his great deligfat; 
He toils all day but to be drunk at night ; 
Then o'er his cups thia night4>ird chirping sits, 
Till be takes Hewet and Jack Hall ibr vriu.« 

Rochester I despise for want of wit. 
Though thought to have a tail and cloven feet ; 
Por while he mischief means to all mankind, 
Himself akme the Ul effects does find : 
And so like witches justly suffers shame. 
Whose harmless malice is so much the same. 
Ii'alse are his words, affected is his wit ; 
So often he does aim, so seklom hit : 
To every face he cringes while he speaks, 
But when the back is tum'd, the head he breaks : 
Mean in each action, lewd in every limb, 
Manners thennetves are mischievous in him ; 
A proof that chance alone makes every creature 
A very Killigrew without good uature. f 

• Ta ke take* Hewet and Jade Batt for icUe] 
8tr George Hewtt, a man of quality, famous for 
gallMitiy, and often named in the Stale Poems. 
31r Georf e Etheredge Intended for him the cele- 
brated character of Sir Fopllng Flutter. 
* Scanre will there greater xdef pierce every heart, 
Should Sir George Hewit, or Sir Carr, depart. 
Bad It not better been, than thus to roam, 
To stay and tie the cravat strins at home ; 
To strut, look big, shake paiualoon, and a wear, 
With Hewit, Dammee, there 's no action there.' 

Btufe Poenu, vol. 1. p. 156. 
The above lines axe addressed by Rochester to 
Lord Mulgrave, when bound for Tangier. 

Jack HaU, a courtier, whom I take to be the same 
with Usza in the second part of Absalom and Achi- 
tophel, is thus mentioned in the State Poems, voL 
iLp.ia5i 

'^Jack Hall toft town. 

But first writ something he dare own. 
Of prologue lawfully begotten, 
And foil nine months maturely thought on i 
Bom with bard labour, and much pain, 
Ousely was Dr. Chamberiain. 
At length fh»m stuff and rubbish plck'd, 
AS bears' cubs into shape are lick'd. 
When Wharton, Etheiege, and Soame, 
To give it their last strokes were come, 
Those erIUcs Oiffer'd in their doom. 
Yet Swan says, he admlrM it 'seap'd, 
Since 't was Jack Ball's, without being elapp'd.' 
Swan was a notorious punster. D. 

r A very KmrretowWunagmdnaiure^'thoaiBM 
Kllllgrew, of whom we hear daily so many plea* 
sent stories related, had good natural parts, but no 
regular educatlm. Be was brother to Sir William 
KUUgiew, vice cfaambeiahi to King Chailes the 



For what a Bamm hm he always 1iv*d4 
And his own kickings notably contrived ? 
For, there 's the folly that's stiH miz'd with fatr 
Onwards mors blows than any hero bear ; 
Of fighting sparks some may their pleasorv 
But't is a bbUer thing to run away : [say, 
The worid may well forgive him all his ill, 
For every fault does prove his penance stOl: 
Fabely he fa'is into some dangerous nooos. 
And then as meanly labours to get loose ; 
A lifo so influnous is better quitting, 
Spent in base injury and low submitting. 
I'd like to have left out hia poetry ; 
Forgot by all almost as well as me. 
Sometimes he h^s some humour, never wit, 
And if it rarely, very rarely, hit, 
*T is under so much nas^ nibbish laid. 
To find it out's the cinder wqman's trade; 
Who for the wretched remnants of a fire 
Must toil all day in ashes and in mire. 
So lewdly dull his idle vrorks appear, 
The wretched texts deserve no comments he* • ; 
Where one poor thought sometimes, left all alooe 
For a whole page of dulness must atone. 
' How vain a thing is man, and how unwisef 
E'en he, who would himself the roost despise? 
I, who so wise and humble seem to be, 
Now my own vanity and pride can't see, 
While the world's nonsense is so sharply sbowi^ 
We pull down others but to raise our own ; 
That we may angels seem, we paint them ehrea, 
And are but satires to set up ourselves. 
I, who have all this while been finding fault. 
E'en with roy master, who first satire taught ; 
And did by that describe the taxk so hard, 
It seems stupendous and above reward ! 
Now labour with unequal force to dimb 
That lofty hill, unreach'd by fimner time : 
'T is just that t should to the bottom 601, 
Learn to write well, ornot to write at all. 

Seeond's queen; bad been some time page of ho- 
nour to King Charles I. and was, after the iestom> 
tion, many years master of the revels, and grofln 
of the chamber to King Charles m in whose exilt 
he sliarod, being his resident at Venice in iwi. 
During his travels abroad he wrote several piayi, 
none of which are much Ulked of. Bis itch ot 
writing, and his character as a wit and companion, 
occasioned this distich from Sir John Denham, 
* Bad Cowley ne'er spoke, Killigrew ne'er writ, 

Combin'd in one they 'd made a matchless wit 
The same knight wrote a ballad on him. 

Killigrew was a most fhcetious companion t Ms 
wit was lively and spirited ; and he had a mannat 
at saying the bitterest things, without provoking 
resentment: beUckled you whUe be made you 
amait, and you overlook^ the pain, charmed to 
the pleasure. Be died at WbltehaU In March IM^ 
aged seventy-one, bewailed by his friends, and tmlf 
wept fbr by the poor. D. 
, t ForwhataBeteuehaeheahpamHWijJ 
is a remarkable cowardly character In r 
and Fletcher. 
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ABSALOM AMD ACHITDPHEL. 

-PUIT I. 

SB propliM ttCB 

▲ POSM, PUBI.ICBBD 1681. 
THE OCCASIOV OF IT EXPLAHTSD. 

Tbs Eari orShaftesbory aeented bent upon 
Ae ruin of the IXike of YoA . It wu moatly 
diroQgh his influence in bo9i houoes, that thoee 
infiumius witnecaes, Oatea, Tongue, Bedloe, 
Ac., were so atrenuoualy encoura|ed, and Iho 
Popish plot, if not eehemed by him, was at 
least by him dieririied and supported. He had 
been heard to say with some exultation, / voimt 
prdemi to peotuiumoe who started the game, biU I 
mmtmtlhavehaithtJiiahmUing. At this day 
that plot appears, to impartisl and diseerhins 
eyes, to have been a (brigery contrived to mL 

be ' ' _ 

r nmfeased J> ^p duke> that the 
bill for excluding him from the tt 
meet with more countenance and greater cSr- 
taioty of success ; and it went very near having 
the desired effect. 

The indiscreet seal and anprudent condoot 
of the Roman Catholios, for some lime past, had 
given too much room for suspicion ; they hav- 
mg often openly, and in defiance of the etCa- 
r Uahed laws of the kingdom, tbown a thorough 
santenpt for the established religion of their 
country, propagated as much af possible their 
own tenets, loudly triumphed in their progress, 
and daily acquisition of proselytss among aH 
links of poople, without tbe leiist secrecy or 
caution. Hence was the nation ripe for alarm : 
when given, it spread Kke wiUfire r and the 
Onke of York, as head of the party at which it 
was aimed, was obliged to withdraw to Bhis- 
sels to avoid the impending storm. 

The king being some time after taken ill, 
produced his higimess*s sudden return, before 
his enenniss, and those in ths opposition to the 
eoort measures, oouki provide for his reception ; 
so that their schemes wers thus for a while dis* 
concerted. Lest hts p re s en c e might revive 
eonsnotion, he returned again to Brussels, and 
vias then penmitted (previously) to retire to 
8oo0and,bavmg received the strongest assnr* 
ances of his brother's al&ction and resolution 
to secure him and his heirs the succession. 
Hehad before this the satisfoction of seeinf 
Ae turbulent Eari of Shaftesbuiy removed 
from his seat and precedence in the privy- 
tOMicil, as wsB as aA iliare in the ministry; 



and now prevailed to have the Duke of Moo- 
month dismissed fiom alibis posts, and sent 
into Holland. 
Shafte8hitfyU.jiews were to lift Monmouth 



rs oet rectusl lyroanage^aUabaTO the reus 
of gbVardmentTD that case in his own bands. 
M&ffiioutK was the eideir ofths kliig>loifs, Vy 
whom he was tenderly beloved. His mother 
was one Mrs. Lucy Walton, otherwise Bar- 
low, a Pembrokeshire woman, who bore him at 
Rotterdam in 1649, and between whom and 
Ids majesty it was artftilly reported there had 
passed a contract of marriage. This report 
was narrowly examined into, and proved ftdse, 
to the full satisfaction of the privy-oouncfl, and 
of the people in general, though Shaftesbury 
did all in his power to support and establish a 
belief of its reality. The youth was educated 
nt Paris under the cpieen-mother, and brought 
over to England in IMt : soon after which 
time he was created Duke of Orkney in Scot- 
land, and Monmouth in England, or rather 
Wales : chosen a knight of the garter ; appoint- 
ed master of horse to his majesty, general of 
the land forces, colonel of the life-guard of 
horse, lord-lientenant of the East Riding of 
Yorkshire, govemour of Kingston-upon-Hull, 
chief justice in eyre on the south of the river 
Trent, k>rd-chamberlain of Scotland, and Duke 
of Bncdeugh, in right of his wifo, who was 
daughter and heiress to a noble and wealthy 
earl, bearing that name ; but he lost all tKose 
places of honour and fortune, together with his 
royal fo.thei's fkvour, by the insinuation and an I 
of Shaftesburr, jrho pois oned lUm with iPeg aS \ 

The partisans of this eari, and other male- 
contents, had long pointed out his Grace as a 
proper successor to the crown, instead of the 
Dolce of York, in case of the king's demise ; 
and he began to believe that he had a real right - 
to bo so. At the instigation of his oM friend 
Shaftesbury, he retunied to Engfamd without 
his father's consent, who wouki not see him ; 
and, iMtead of obeying the royal mandate to 
retire again, he and Shaftesbury jointly made 
a pompous parade through several counties in 
the west and north of England, ^^P"'^ <*'^ ^-^ 
-seeds of dJMord an djiiM*%iti^^ so that their 
desigiwMemed to'Solevelled against the go- 
▼emment, and a tempest was gathering at a 
distance, not unlike that whioh swept the royal 
BHutyr from his throne and life. Many people 
who wouU not otherwim have taken part with 
the court, sl^iddering when they looked badt 
■pan the scenes of anarchy and oonfiision, vSkl. 



THE FOfiMS OP DBYDBN 



b»A foQowed that BMlaaefaolj aOMtrophei in 
order to prevent the return of & ninilar etorm, 
ittached theoaeelTes to the king uid the Duke 
of York ; aad the latter returned to court, where 
be kept hia ground. 

Xhe kiagdon was now in a high feimenti^ 
tion : the munnun of each party broke out into 
altercation, and derJamatory abuse. Eveiy 
day produced new Ubela and disloyal pam- 
phlets. Toanswer and expose them, their par- 
lizans and abetters, sererai authors were r»> 
taioed by authority, but none came up to the 
purpose so well as Sir Roger PEstrange, in 4he 
Dbsenrator ; and the poet lauret, in the poem 
inder inspection, the elegance and severity of 
which raised his character prodigiously, and 
showed the proceedings of Shaftesbury end his 
followers in a most severs light. These wri- 
tings, according to Echard, in a great measure 
stemmed the t^ of a popular current, that 
might have otherwise immersed the nation 
in ruin. His Grace the Doke of Monmouth 
afterwards engsged in the Ryebouse Pbt, and 
a reward was offered for the taking him, both 
by his father and Lewis XIV. whether 
in England or France. He obtained his pap> 
don both of the king and duke, by two veiy 
submissive, nay abject, lettera; and befaig ad- 
mitted to the royal presence, seemed extremely 
sorry for his past offences, confessed his having 
engaged in a dengn for soiling the king's 
gaupMf and changing the government, but de- 
nied having any Imowledge of a scheme for as- 
sassinating either his father or uncle, which it 
seems was set on foot by the inferiour ministera 
of this ccaspinM^. 

Presuming, however, upon the king's pater* 
nal affection, he soon recanted bis confession, 
and consorted with his oU foUowers ; so that 
the kinc forbade him the court, and he retised to 
Holland from whence he retnmed in 1686^ raised 
a rebellion against his uncle, then on the 
throne, caused himself to be proclaimed king, 
and being defeated and taken prisoner, was 
beheaded on Tower-hill, in his thir^-aixth 
year. D. 



TO THE READER. 
T isnoCmy intention to make an apobgy for 
my poem : some will think it needs no excuse, 
•ad others will- receive none. The design I 
am euro is honest ; but he who draws his pen 
for one party must expect to nmke ensnies tf 
dm other. For wit and fool are oonse^nenla 
afwhigandtory*,* andeveiyman is a knave 

* It wu DOW that ths party distinctions of whig 
mk tofjr wars first adopted ; ths oouitieri were do- 



or an aas to the contrary side. Thsrs is • 
treasm^ of merits in the fanatic church, as weH 
as in the popish ; and a pennyworth to be had 
of saintahip, hones^, and poetry, for the lewd, 
the foetious, and the bkwkhends ; but the long- 
est chapter in Deuteronomy has not curses 
enough for an anti-Bromingham. My oooafoct 
is, tfMir manifeat prejudice to my cause will 
render their judgment of less authority against 
me. Tet if a poem have a genius, it wiQ force 
its own reception in the world ; for there's a 
^sweetness in f9pd versoj whidL tickles evea| 
while it hurts, and nolnan can be heartily aiH 

fy with him who pleases bim'agauwinitf irill. ,' 
he commendaUm of adversaries is the great 
eat triumph of a writer, because it never comes 
unlem extorted. ButlcanbessXisfiedoasMra 
isasy terms : if 1 happen to please the ssors 
moderate sort, I shall be sure of an honest party, 
and, in all probability, of the best judges: for 
the least concerned are conunonly the least 001^ 
nipt. And I confess I have laid in for these, 
by rebating the satire (where justice would 
allow it) from carrying too sharp an edge. They 
who can criticise so weakly, as to imagine I 
have done my worst, maybe convinced, at their 
own coat, that I can write severely with mors 
ease than 1 can gently. I have but laughed at 
some men's foUies, when I oouM have declaan- 
ed against their vices ; and other men's vhtnss 
I have commended, as freely as I have taxed 
And now, if yon are a msliriw 
I expect yon should return upon ms 
that I affect to be thought more impartial than 
lam. Butifmenarenottobejudgedby (heir 
professions, God forgive you oommonweahfa^ 
men for professing so pbnnbly for the goren^ 
ment. Yon cannot be ae imBonsciooable as to 
charge me for not subscribing ofmy nasM; fti 
that would reflect too groosly upon your own 
party, who never dare, though ihey have the 
advantage of a juiy to secure them. If yon 
like not my poem, the fouitSMiy poosibly be in 
my writing (though 'tis hard for an author to 
judge against hfanself ;) but, more probably, 'tis 
in your morals, which cannot bear the truth of 
it. The violent, on both sides, will oondena 
the_fihacKrter oC Absakm, as either too favour^ 
nWy,gr too ^hardl^ Ayn.^ Bnt-tfacfalenot 
Qie violent whom Iidteilro to please. The fonh 
en the right hand is to extenuate, palliate, and 
indulge ; and to confess frsely, I have ende*. 

rtllnglr eompared to the Irish banditu, who were 
eateries; and they likened their opponenute 
whlgi. a denomination of lepraaeh. fbimerty given 
the Scotch eovepanters, who were suppossd te Uve 
on a poor kind of buttermilk lo cafied. Them 
names atlU distinguish c^ODtendlne partlee in Enc- 
iwi.1 though Mrangelj vailed ftom their r-'^^^* 



ABSALOM AMD ACHITOPHSL. 



iit. BandwdMreflpoetwhioh 
1 owe his birth, I have a gre«t«r £or hif henie 
vutaM ; ind David liimwlf oonld not bo mon 
taadar of Um young man's Ulb than I would bo 
ofhif npntatioa. But since the aiMt oieoHoaC 
nynrea are always the most easf) and, as b^ 
ing such, are the sftonest penrerted by Ui < 



When nwa on many multiplied Us Uad, 
Efo one to one was avsedly confined ; 
Wlien nature praoqited, snd no law denied, 
Proniscuous use of concubine and bride; 
Then Israel's nonaieh aftsr hsaven** own 



_ especiall y _when b aited witlf , 

^bty j^ 'tis no more awonder that he withstood 
^nrtSe tempt aliens of Achitophel, than it was 
lor A^km not to have resisted (he two derils, 
* ths serpedt and the woman. The ooochasioa 
of the story I purposely Ibrbore to proeecute, 
because I could not obtain from myself to show 
Absalom unfortunate. The firasse of it was 
cut out but ibr 'a picture to the waist, and if 
the draugU be so iar true, 't is as nuich as I 
designed. 

Were Itbe infentor, who am only the kirto- 
rian, I should certainly conchide the piece widi 
the reconcilement of Absalom t» David. And 
w1m> knows but this may come to pass 7 Things 
were not brought to an extremity where I left 
dk» story ; ther» seems yet to be room left ibr a 
hereafter there may be only for 
i ee-BHKh 9f. 9A. uncharitable 
t Achitophelj but aoLflOBtentia he 
i of A gpod-ojUur!-^ fttMb "^ to hope 
ifsn, that the devil himieif may at last 
be saved. For which resson, in this poem, he 
ii neither brought to set his house in order, nor 
Is dispose of bti person afterwards as he in wis* 
I dom shall think fit. God is infinitely meroifiil; 
lad bis neegereal is only not so, because he is 




/i 



The true end of satire is the amendment of 
vieee by oorrectign. And he, who writes ho- 
Bssay,isno more aneneny to the offender, than 
the pIqrBieian to the patient, when he prescribes 
htiah remedies to an inveterate 4isease; for 
dnee are only in order to prevent the chirur- 
gson's work of an Enm neUUrnhmi which I 
wish not to my very enemies. To conclude all s 
if the body potitw have any anak>gy to the na» 
tval, in my weak judgment, an act of obtivioa 
were as necessary in a hot distempered state, 
w an opiate would be in a raging fever. 



ABSALOM AND ACHITOPHKL.* 

Iv piow tfanes, ere priestcraft did begm, 
Before polygamy was made a sin; 

• Amotaf tbeflMn]ranswsrste.snd lenarkspn. 
Ihta poem, the toUowlngsre curioas:->TowMrthe 
imiiLa BuHdos; or, a short Reply to Absslon 
SrAchitopliel,'foUo,bslf4bset,I^en.issi. 'Ab- 
mJoSMJ^Wortblss,' a Poei^ Mlo^ Mf-Absst, ne 



His viforaus warmth did various^ impart 
To wires and slaves ; and wide as his command,^ 
Scatter'd his Maker's image through the land. 
Michal, of royal blood, the crown did w^ar; 
A soil ungFBtefol to the tiOer's care : 
Not so the reel; for eeveral mothers bore 
To got^like David several sons before. 
But since like slaves his bed they did ascend* 
No true s u ccess i on could their seed attend. 
Of all this numerous progeny was none 
So beautifid, so brave, as Absalom: 
Whether, iiMpir'd by some diviner kist, 
His fiuher got him with a grsater gust ; 
Or that his consc i ous destiny made way, 
By manly beauty, to imperial sway. 
Early in foreign fieUs he won renowni 
With king* and states allied to IsraeTs crowni 
In peace the thoughts of war he conhl lemovey 
And seem'd as he were only horn fiir love. 
WlMte'er he did, was done with so mnoh east, 
In him alone 't¥ras nstural to please : 
His BMtions aB accompanied with grace; 
And paradise was open'd in his face.t 
With secret joy indulgent David view'd 
His youthful imaga in his son renew'd : 
To all his wishes nothing he denied; 
And made the c^tfirming Annabel his bride. 
What faults he had, (for who firom fooHi ia 

free?) 
His fiifhsr could not, or he wouU not see. 
Some watai excesses whioh the law forbore, 
Were construed youth that purg'd by boiling o'er, 
And Amnon's murder, by a specious name, 
Was call'd a just revenge £or iiyur'd fame. 
Thai prais'd and lov'd, the noble youth renuin'd) 
Whfle David undisaBb'd In Sian reign'd. 
But lifo can never be sincerely blest ; 
Heaven punishes the bad, and proves the best. 
The Jews, a h eadst r ong, moody, 



As ever tried the extent and stretoh of grace; 
Gtod's pampeHd people, whom, debauch'd with 

ease. 
No king could govern, nor no Gbd couU please ( 

date. 'FoetleslIleflBcUonBonAbsalomandAchlto- 
pbeV foUo, s. d. * Absalom Banlori* a Peem. foUo^ 
IMS. T. 

4 JiUfanMMi0a»tpen*41nkl»Jke$\ Pope'sBW- 
sa, in her compUmsnt to Abelard on bis founding 
the Parsclete. Is oertalnlr indebted to this psrsonm 
description; sad the inffenulty of the poet, In the 1^ 
cal edspfstion, is truly sdmirable t 
you ratoM them hallo w*d walls ; the desait smU^ 
And paradise was open'd in ths wild.' T* 



u 



I'HE POEMS t3F DRYDEN« 



(Qodi ih»j iMd triad of every ahaiie and tize, 
That godamiUui ooaid pnidnee, or priofta do- 
Thoao Adam-witi,* too fortunately free, [vise :) 
Began to dream they wanted liberty ; 
And^rbMiiM) rate, no precedent was tbiind. 
Of men, by lawa leea circunscribM and bound ; 
They led their wild deairea to woods and 

caTee, 
And thought that all but savages were aUTee, 
They wiw, when Saul was dead, without n 

blow, 
Made foolish IsliMsheth the crown forego ; 
Who baniah'd David did from Hebron bring, 
And with a general shout proclaimed him king t 
Those very Jews, who, at their very best, 
Their huniour more than loyalty exprest, 
Kow wonder'd why so long they had obey'd 
All idol monarch, which their hands had made ; 
Thought they might ndn him they could create, 
Or melihim to that golden calf a state. 
But these were random bolts : no form'd design, 
Nor interest, made the factious crowd to join : 
The sober part of Israel, free from stain, 
Well knew the value of a peaceAil reign ; 
And, kioking backward with a wise arright, 
Saw seams of wounds dishonest to tho si^t; 
In contemplation of whose ugly sears 
They curst the memory of civil wars. 
The moderate sort of men thus qaali6ed, 
Inclined the balance to the better side ; 
And David's mildness managed it so well. 
The bad found no occasion to rebel. 
But when to sin our biass'd nature leans, 
The careful devil is still at hand with means ; 
And providently pimps for ill desires : 
The good old cause revived a plpt requires. 
Plots, tnie or false, are necessary things. 
To raise vp commonwealths, and ruin kings. 

The inhabitants of old Jerusalem 
Were Jebusites ; the town so call'd from them ; 
And theirs the native right 
But when the chosen people grew more strong. 
The rightful cause at leiigth became the wrong ; 
And every k>ss the men of Jebus bore, 
They still were thought God^ enemies the more. 
Thus worn or weakened, well or ill content, 
Submit they must to David's government : 
Impoverish'd and deprived of afl command, 
Their taxes doubled as they lost their hind ; 
And what was harder yet to flesh and blood. 
Their gods disgraced, and bomt like conunon 

wood, 

^ * TftsM JAMMfffiir. ftc.) Perrons discontented 
tn ba]»py drcmnstaaoes are not nnlnekfljr oallad 
Admn-wUt, trom a ramemlnance of Adam's weak* 



This set the heathen priesthood in a flame 
For priesU of all religions are the same. 
Of whatsoe'er descent their godhead be. 
Stock, stone, or other homely pedigree, 
In hisdefence his servants are as bold, 
As if he had been bom of beaten gold. 
The Jewish rabbins, though their enemies, 
In this conclude them honest men and wise : 
For 't was their duty, all the learned think, 
T* espouse his cause, by whom they eat and 

drink. 
From hence began that plot, the natMo'scnrsa, ' 
Bad in itself, but represented wone ; 
RaisM in extremes, and in extremes decried ; 
With oaths aflhm'd, with dying vows denied ; 
Not weigh'd nor winnow'd by Uie multitude ; 
Bat swaUow'd in the mass, unchew'd and,crude. 
Some truth there was, but dash'd and brew'd 

with lies. 
To please the fools, and puzde all the wise. 
Succeeding times did equal fbQy call. 
Believing nothing, or believing all. 
Th' Egyptian rites the Jebusites embrac'd; 
Where gods were recommended by their taste 
Sudi savoury deities must needs be good, 
As served at once for worship and for food. 
By fbroe they coukl not introduce these gods^ 
For ten to one in former days was odds. 
So fraud was used, the sacrificer's trade : 
Fools are more hard to conquer than persuads. 
Their busy teacfattra mingled with the Jews, 
And rak'd for converts even the court and 

stews: 
Which Hebrew'priests the more unkindly took, 
Because the fleece accompanies the Hock. 
So^ie thought they God's anointed meant to shy 
By guns, invented since full many a day : 
Our author swears it not; but who can know 
How far the devil and Jebusites may go ? 
This plot, which fail'd for want of oommon 



Had yet a deep and dangerous consequence : 
For as when raging fevera boil the blood, 
The standing lake soon floats into a flood, 
And every hostile humour, which before 
Slept quiet in its channels, bubbles o'er ; 
So several factions from this 6rst ferment 
Work i:q> to foam, and ^hreat the government. 
Some by their frieads, more by themselves 

thought wise, 
Oppos'd the power to which they could not iiae. 
Some had in cowls been great, and throm 

from thence. 
Like fiends were harden'd in impenitence. 
Some, by their monarch's fatal mercy, grown 
From pardon'd rebels kinsmen to the throne, 
Were rais'd in power and public office high 4 
Strong bands, ifbaadsyngrnlafld men oould liik 



ABSALOM AND AOHITOPHKL. 



urtiMM Che fiOto AohiloplMl WM firat ;* 
A mme to kQ Mccaediog agM cunt : 
For cloM dottgnf, and crooked cooaaaU fit; 
Bagaeaous, bokl, and turinileat of wit ; 
Baatlen, unfii'din principles and place ; 
In power onpleas'd, impatient of disgrace : 

M. C 1 _^!_._ •_! ^.j^ ^^y^ 



great lines, to gala the attantton of the higher r 
efthsoatlon. and. bj the t'amUiartty and detaU of 
lis eiicunutonces, to catch the eredullty of the 
ananestof the populace. Br making the Duke one 
sf the oMeeU of the pTOtended assassination. It pre- 
vsnied the suspicion of Its being directed against 
him; and bjr aeoostng the Queen, whom the King 
did not love, It gave a chance for leparatlng the In- 
' I of the brothers. The Infbrmaiion, as soon 



ts gtven, flew instantly abroad. Evan the marvel- 
loosaeaa of the story gave credit to what It was al. 
Host bnposslble to believe human Action could 
have Indented. Accident after accident, arising in 
a manner unparalleled In history,' concurred to 
■»'"•■»«'» the delusion. Coleman's letters were 
salaed, wblch dtseoversd that the Doke bad been 
carrjing on a oonespondence with France, against 
ths rsUglon of his country, and its Interests. 
Oanby*s correspondence with Prance for money to 
lbs nng was betrayed, which made Charles a sha* 
nr to ais brother's disgrace; but above all, the 
■wrder of Oodfkey, who, in his olBce of a magistrate 
had made pobUc the plot, caused almost every pro- 
:estant to Imagine he felt the dagger in his breast, 
^baftesboiyknew too well the nature of the human 
alnd, not to Improve upon this last accident Be 
mgfested to his fltellon to bring the eye in aid of 
lelma^ nation, to order to complete the terror of 
*e peophe. The dead body, ghasUy, and with the 
•wnidflzedtoll,andlytogoDabler, waseapoaed 
daring two days in the public street. It was car- 
ried to procession through the city of London to the 
grave, as the rsmatos ofa martyr to the protestaac 
religion I sevanty-cwo clergymen walking before, 
near atboosaiHl persons ofconditlon behind, tonn- 
■siable crawds m a long silent order, an esma- 
iton of passion more dangerous than that of eto- 
mon and coaftnlon,birlagBig np the rear. 



He sought tlM atonuB ; but, Tor a cafaB oA, 

Would steer too nigh the sands to boast hia wk 
Great wita are sure to madness near allied. 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide ; 
Elae -why should he, with wealth and bcnoiv 



A daring pilot in exirmaitj; [high 

PleaaPd widi the danger, when the waves went 

• Qf DIfss Asybiss, *e.l This Isthelntioductionof 
4m chief hsfo of this piece, the celebrated £arl of 
Ifcaftesbury, under the name of Achltophel. A 
- - iMlnuiUtng, imposing to piiyatf, eloquent, 
", in poUkk fian of resources In Donk;^nio 
en bred up In the icliools of ctvtl commotim, 
"to the long parliament, in Cromweirs revolutions, 
and to those which followed Cromwell's death i 
and who, from that education, knew well the power 
of popular rumours, at times when popular pas- 
sions are In ferment ; f^nmed the fietloa of the po- 
pish plot to the year istb. In order to bury the Duxo, 
and perhaps the Klnci under the wel^t of the na- 
tioaiil foar and JMlmiif iNpacy. Shaftesbury was 
stimulated too by offimces both given and received ; 
for the lOng having said to htai, *8hallesbory, thon 
art the greatest rogue in the kingdom,' he answer- 
ed, bowing, * Of a subject, sir, I believe I am.* And 
the Duke rated him In passionate terms for one of 
sis speeches toparllamenu '1 am glad,' said He, 
'yoar Royal Highness has not called me papist and 
coward.' The account of this plot, in which was 
mvolved the assassination of Charles and his bro- 
ther, an tovaaUm, the conflagration of the city, and 
9 of the protesunts, was calculated, in its 



Refiiae his age the needful hours of root? 
Punish a body which ho couU not pleaaa; 
Bankrupt of life, yet prodigal of ease ? 
And all to leave what with his toil he won. 
To that unieather'd two4eggM thing, a son ; 

Such is the character given by my amiable aa4 
Ingenious friend. Sir John Daliymple. of this cele- 
brated polIUcian; which character having been 
censured as unlust and severe, the author, with 
that candour and UbeFality that endears him to his 
acquaintance, made the following apology in his so 
oond volume of Memoirs, p. Stt i ^It has been a 
misfortune to Lord 8haftesburr*s Bsenaory, thai 
f J5'^J?*?f ***• '*«° written agatost him, and no- 
thing for him: upon which account, I amhappytc 
hear, that hte family have thougbu of endeavouring 
to vindicate his memory in pubUc. Far ftom the 
intention to injure it, I Oatler myself that the na- 
pers publUhed to this Appendix will set his eha. 
racter, to several respects, to a new light to the 
world. They will show that he had no hand in the 
Duchess of Orleans's treaty made at Dover for the 
Interesu of popery : that Charles first broke the 
ties of honour with him, by deceiving and betray- 
ing him Into the second treaty with mnoe. in the 
year 1871, while he concealed ftom htm the first, 
which had been made to the year 1S7S,- and thai 
Shaftesbury took no money fh>m Prance, at a lime 
when most of his ftlenOs of the popular party vreiv 
doing It.' 

It Is patoftil and dlflkalt to bring one*s mind to con> 
celve, that a man, totally profligate and unprinci- 
pled, couU have been so much respected anri belov- 
ed, as he was, by such a man as Mr. Locke, and could 
have been one of the most upright, aUe, Irreproacfa 
able, popular lord chancellors, that ever adorned 
that high staUon, to which Dryden himself bears 
testimony in the strongest manner, to six fine Itoes, 
** Yet flune deserv'd," dtc. pi 4a It U to be lament 
ed that Locke never finished the Memoirs he began 
of Lord Shaftesbury's Life. A very curious and long 
extract is given fhmi Locke's papers, by Le Clere, 
in the seventh volume of the Bibllotheque Cliolsle. 
from page 147 to page Its, well worthy the attentive 
perusal of the Impartial reader. Locke dwells 
much on theacutonessof Ms wltiand his deepand 
close penetration toto the human heart; of which, 
among others, he gives a remarkable Instance. 
Ravtog dined at Lord Clarendon's wiOi Lord Sou- 
thampton, he saU. on their return, to the lattar 
' Miss Anne Hyde, whom "we have Just left, is cer- 
tainly married to one of the royal brothers. A cer- 
tain secret respect, astudlsd and suppressed atten- 
tion and complaisance, paid to her by the mother, 
to her vdce, kioks. and gestures, and even to the 
manner to which she offered her every thing at the 
table, rendere this suspicion of mine Indhiputable.' 
Lord Soottanmpton laiighed at the Ume at the Im- 
probability of this ooi^iMtore, but was soon after- 
wards eonvtocsd of ito truth, to these Memoirs Is 
p r e s erve d a spirited letter to the Duke of York ftoat 
ShafteSbui] " ' 



JhaftMbury, when be was cenflned to t^ w..*., 
to Ihe year itrt. A ssying of this shannslghtsd 
nobleman deserves to be remembered : "That wli- 
domlay to the heart, not to the head : and thalM 
was not the want of knowledge, but the perversa 
ness of the wUI, that filled men^s actions with tollv 
and tbsir Uvea with disoidar* Dr.J.W. 



THB POBM8 OP DRTDBit 



dot, tilitle his Mid Sd huddled aoCioiM toy; 
And bom a •h«peleM himpi like Mwrcfaj. 
In fri«ndahip ftife, implacabla in hate ; 
RmoItM to niin or to rule the ftato. 
To oomput thif the triple bond he broke ;* 
The piUara of the public talety shook ; 
And fitted I«ael for a foreign yoke : 
Then seiz'd with fear, yet etiil affecting fomo, 
Umrp'd a patriot* ■ all-atoning name.f 
{So eaiy etill it pcwres in foctioui timesi 
With public seal to cancel private crimes. 
H<m nS9 is treason, and how sacred i&, 
Where none can sin against the people's will 1 
Where crowds can wink, and no oiffence be 

known, 
Since m another's guilt they find their own ? 
Yet fame desenr'd no enemy can grudge ; 
The statesman we abhor, but praise the judge. 
In Israel's courts ne'er sat an Abethdin 
With more discerning eyes, or hands more 

clean, 
Unbrib'd, unsoucht, the wretched to redress 
Swift of despaKm, and easy of access. 
Oh ! had he been content to serve the crown, 
With nrtnes only proper to the gown , 
Or had the rankness of the soil been fi^ed 
From cockle, that oppress'd the noble seed ; 
David for him his tunefiii harp had strung. 
And heaven had wanted one immortal song. 
But wild Ambition loves to slide, not stand. 
And Fortune's ice prefers to Virtue's land. 
Achitophel, grown weaiy to pnsssw 
1aine» and lazy happiness, 

n'd the golden fruit to gather fi-ee. 
And lent the crowd his arm to shake the tree. 
Now, manifest of crimes contriv'd long since, 
Ha stood at bold defiance§ with his prince ; 

• Thetr^ilehondfulinke] Inlheyearistr.atrf- 
pie alliance was entered Into between England, 
Sweden, and Holland, which was dissolved by the 
second Dutch war, to which, and a closer connexton 
with France, Lord Shaftesbury contributed his ad- 
vice, and thereby 

Fitted Israel Ibr a fbreljrn yoke. 

The remaining lines allude to his having changed 
his opinion, when be found It unpopular, as we have 
observed above, down to 

Yet fkme deserved no enemy can grudge. 

The statesman we abhor, but pialse the Judge. D. 

* Uturpfd a patticetaM-atoniHg^ momm] The first 
edition rsadat Amum*dapatrwi*9al^atenlmg'naime, 
This last variation, evidently a typognphloal error, 
seems to have been diieovered and oorrsctsd while 
the poem was going thnu|fh the press. There is^ 
in the library or Slon college, a copy of the first edl- 
ikm, which reads, AanmCd a psCrtoTs all-atoning 
name. * 

t These twelve lines, beginning "Soeasy," *e. 
were added in the second edltton. • * 

f VsiSoodalftoUd^/lantt) The particular drcvm- 
stance that drove Shaftesbury into a sudden oppo* 
sttkm to the court was. that the king, alarmed at the 
strong remonstrances of the commons against po- 
pery and a dispensing power, and breaking with his 
^ lealalBxadtothedeclamUonofln- 



HeUup the booUer of ihe peopM caosa 
Against the orown, and skulk'd bahnd tba lawa 
The wish'd occasion of the plot h« takes ; 
Some circumstanees finds, but more he makes. 
Bf bussing emissaries fills the eara 
Oflistentng crowds with jeakwuries and fean 
Of arbitrary counsels brought to light, 
And proves the king himself a Jebusito. 
Weak arguments ! which yet he knew full weP 
Were strong with peopta easy to rebel 
For, govem'd by the moon, the giddy Jews 



Tread the same track when she tha prima 



And once in twenty years, their scribes recond, 
By natural instinct they change their kmL 
Achitophel still wants a chief, and nono 
Was found so fit as warlike Absalom. 
Not that he wish'd his greatoess to create, 
For politicians neither love nor hate i 
But, for he knew his title not aOnw'd, 
WouU keep him still depending on the crowd; 
That kingly power, thus ebbing out, might be 
Prawn to the dregs of a democracy. 
Him he attempts with studied aits to please, 
And sheds his venom in such words as these. 

AuspicMW prince, at whose nativity 
Some royal planet ruPd the southern ^ ; 
Thy kmging country's darling and desire ; 
l*beir ckmdy pillar and their guardian fire : 
Their second Moses, whose extended wand 
Divides the seas, and shows the promis'd land : 
Whose dawning day in every distant age 
Has axercis'd the sacred prophetfs race : 
The people's praver, the glad diviaers theme, 
The young meirs vision, and the old msn's 

dream! 
Thee, saviour, thee the nation's vows oonfess. 
And, never satisfied with seeing, Uess : 
Swift unbespoken pomps thy steps psodaim. 
And stanunering babes are taught to lisp thy 



How long wilt thou the general joy detain, 
Starve and defraud the people of thy reign ! 
Content iagtorioialy to pass thy days 
Like one of virtue's fools that feed on praise ; 
TiU thy fi«sh glories, which now shine so 

bright, 
Grow stale, and tarnish with our daily aight* 
Believe me, royal youth, thy firuit most be 
Or gather'd ripe, or rot upon the tree. 
Heaven has to all allotted, soon or late, 
Some kicky revohition of their fote; 

dolfsnoe, and grantbig all the commons desired, 
was guilty himself efabrsach of promise toMa new 
ministers, and exposed them to the vengeance of 
the people. To escape whkb vengeance, the Catta 
made the same sialdon turn with their master ; ss 
that on this occasion, ShafXesbuiy said, * The princs 
who Ibrsook hlmseUf deserved to be fiirsaksn.* 
Dr. /. IT. 
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Whosa laotioM if we mtoh and guide with 

•km, 

(Por human good depends on haman will,) 
Our fortune rdla at from a raiooth deecent, 
And from the first impreasion takes the bcDt : 
But, if uneeix'd, she glides away like wind, 
And leaTee repenting ibOy far behind. 
Now, now she meets yoOi with a glorious prixe, 
And spreaids her locks hefora her as she flies. 
Had thus old David, from whose kmis yoa 

spring, 
Mot dar'd when fortuue callM him to be king, 
At Gkth an exile he might still remain, 
And henven's anointing oil bad been in vain. 
Let his suocessful youth your hopes engage ; 
But shun the example of declining age : 
Behold him setting in his western does, 
The shadows lengthening as the Tapoors rise. 
He is not now, as when on Jordan's sand 
The joyflil people throng'd to see him land. 
Covering the beach, wad blackening aU the 

strand; 
But, liko the prince of angels, from his height 
Comes tnmbi]|ig downward with diminish'd 

Ught: 
Betray'd by one poor plot to public scorn : 
(Our only blessing since his curst return :) 
Those heaps of people which one sheaf did 
Blown olTand scattered by a puflTofwnid. [bind. 
What ntrength can he to your designs oppose, 
Naked of friends and round beset with foes 7 
If Pharatoh's doubtftd succour he should use, 
A foreign aid would ssore incense the Jews ; 
Proud Egypt would dissembled friendship 



Foment the war, but not support the king : 
Nor wooid the royal party e'er unite 
With Pharaoh's arms to assist the Jebusite ; 
Or if they should, their interest soon woidd 

break, 
And with such odious aid make David weak. 
AH sorts of men by my suocessful arts, 
Abhorring kings, estrange their altei'd hearts 
Prom David's nde : and 'tis their general cry, 
Religion, commonwealth, and libei^. 
If you, as champion of the public good. 
Add to their arms a chief of royal mood, 
What may not Israel hope, and what apfdanse 
Might such a general gamby such a causef 
Not barren praise alone, that gaudy flower 
Fair only to die sight, but soiki power : 
And noUer is a lunlted command. 
Given by the love of all your native land, 
Than a socoessive tide, long and dark. 
Drawn from the mouUly rolls of Noah's ark. 

What cannot praise eflTect hi mighty nunds, 
mien flattery sooths, and When asibition 

Vmdsf 

£ 



Desire of power, on earth a vicious weed, 
Yet sprung from high, is of celestial seed : 
In God 't is glory \ and when men aspire, 
'T is but a spark too much of heavenly fire. 
The ambitious youth, too covetous of fame. 
Too fiiU of angel's metal in his frame. 
Unwarily was led fixHn virtue's ways, 
Made drank with honour, and debaoch'd with 

praise. 
Half loath, and half consenting to the ill, 
For royal blood withia him struggled still, 
He thus replied. And what pretence have 1 
To take up aims for public libsr^ ? 
My fitfher govens with unquestion'd right ; 
The faith's defender, and mankind's delight ; 
Good, gracious, just, observant of the laws ; 
And heaven by wonders has espoos'd his cause. 
Whom has he wrong'd in all his peaceAd 

reign? 
Who snes for justice to his throne in vain? 
What millions baa he paidon'd of his ibes, 
Whom just revenge did to his wrath expoee 1 
Mild, easy, humble, studious of our good ; 
Inclin'd to mercy, and averse from blood. 
If mildness ill with stubborn Israel suit. 
His crime is God's beloved attribute. 
What coukl h* gain his people to betray, 
Or change his right for arbitrary sway ? 
Let haughty Pharaoh curse with such a reign 
His fruitdd Nile, and yoke a servile train. 
If David's rule Jerussiem displease. 
The dogstar heats their brains to this disease* 
Why then should I, encouraging the bad. 
Turn rebel and run populariy nud ? 
Were he a tyrant, who, by lawless might 
Oppress'd the Jews, and railed the Jebusite, 
Well might I moum ; bat nature's holy bands 
WouU curb my spirits and restrain my handst 
The people might assert their liberty ; 
But what was right in diem were crime in me. 
His fiivour leaves me notfamg to require, 
Pravents my wishes, and outruns desire ; 
What more can I expect while David lives ? 
All but his kingly diadem he fives: 
And that— Bat diere he paurd ; then aighing^ 
Is justly destin'd for a worthier head, [said-* 
For when my frtther from his toils shall rest, 
And late augment the mmd)er of the blest. 
His lawfid issue diaD the throne ascend. 
Or the colkteral Ime, where that shall end. 
His brodier, though oppress'd with vulgar splts^ 
Yet dauntless, and secure of native right, 
Of every royal virtue stands posset ; 
Still dear to all the bravest and the best 
His courage foes, his friends hi»trath prodaia 
HIa toyalty die Iring, the woridhis froM. 
His mercy e'en the offending crowd iriU fiad 
For sive he comet of « forgiving kind. 
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Whv tlKMiU 1 then rapine al hearen'i decree, 
Which gives me no pretence to royilty ? . 
Tet oh that fate propitioual/ indinM, 
Had raia'd my birth, or had debas'd my mind ; 
To my large aool not to all her treamire lent, 
And then betray'd it to a mean descent! 
I find, I find my momiting apirita bold, 
And David's part disdains my mother's mould. 
Why am I scanted by a niggard birth ? 
My soul disclaims the kindred of her earth ; 
And, made ibr empire, whispers me within. 
Desire of greatness is a godlike sin. 
Him staggering so, when heU*s dire agent 

found. 
While fainting virtue scarce maintained her 

ground, 
He pours fresh force| in, and thus replies : 

The eternal God, supremely good and wise, 
Impaits not these prodigious gifls in vain : 
What wonders are reserv'd to bless your reign ! 
Against your will your arguments have shown 
Such virtue 's only given to guide a throne. 
Not that your fathers mildness I contemn ; 
But manly force becomes .the diadem. 
'T is true he grants the people all they crave ; 
And more perhaps, than subjects ought to have : 
For lavish grants suppose a monarch tame, 
And more his goodness than his wit proclaim. 
But when should people strive their bonds to 

break, 
tf not when kings are negligent or weak ? 
Let him give <» till he can give no more, 
The thrifty sanhedrim shall keep him poor ; 
And every shekel, which he can receive, 
Shalt cost a limb of his prerogative. 
To ply htm with new plots shall be my care ; 
Or plunge him deep in some expensive war ; 
Which when his treasure can no more supply. 
He must, with the remains of kingship, buy 
HiB faithifiil fiienda, our jealousies and fears 
dall Jebusites, and Pharaoh's pensioners ; 
Whom when oar fivy fimn his aid has torn, 
He shall be naked left to public scorn. 
The next successor, whom I fear and hate. 
My uis have made obnoxious to the state ; 
Tum'd all his virtues to his overthrow. 
And gain*d our eklers to pronounce a foe. 
His right, for sums of necessary gold. 
Shall first be pawn'd, and afierwanU be sold ; 
Till time shall ever«wanting David draw. 
To pass your doubtful title into law : 
If not, the people have n right supreme 
To make their kings ; for kings are made for 

them. 
AU empire is no more than power in trust, 
Which, when resumM, can be no longer jtnt. 
Succession, for the general good design'd, 
tn its own wrong a nation cannot bind; 



If ahering that the people can rslievSy 
Better one suffer than a nation grieve. 
The Jews well know their power : era Sad 

they chose, 
God was their king, and God they durst depose 
Urge now your piety, your filial name, 
A father's right, and fear of future fame ; 
The public good, that universal call, 
To which e*en heaven submitted, answers all. 
Nor let his love enchant your generous mind ; 
'T is nature's trick to propagate her kind 
Our fond begetters, who wouki never die, 
Love but themselves in their posterity. 
Or let his kindness by the effects be tried. 
Or let him lay his vain pretence aside. 
God said, he lov'dyour father ; oouU he bring 
A better proof, than to anoint him king 7 
It surely sbow'd he lov^d the shepherd weU, 
Who gave so fair a flock as Israel. 
WouU David have you thought his darling 

son? 
What means he then to alienate the crown 7 
The name of godly he may blush to bear : 
Is H after God's own heart to cheat his heir 7 
He tu his brother gives supreme command. 
To you a legacy <^barren land : 
Perhaps the old harp, on which he thrums his 

lays, 
Or some dull Hebrew ballad in your praise. 
Then the next heir, a prince severe and wise, 
Already looks on you with jeaknis eyes ; 
Sees through the thin disguises of your arts, 
And marks your progress in the people's hearts , 
Though now his mighty soul its grief contains : 
He meditates revenge who least complains ; 
And like a lion, slumbering in .the way, 
Or sleep dissembling, while he waits his pray, 
His fearless foes within his distance draws. 
Constrains his roaring, and contmcU his pawsj 
Till at the last, his time for finy fbund. 
He shoots with sudden vengeance fipom the 

ground; 
The prostrate vulgar passes o'er and spares, 
But with a lordly rage his hunters tears. 
Tour case no tame expedieats will afford : 
Resolve on death, or conquest by the sword, 
Which for no less a stake than life you draw ; 
And selMefence is nalura's eUesl law. 
Leave the warm people no considering time : 
For then rebellion may be thought a crime. 
Avail yourself of what oocaaion gires. 
But try your title whUe your fiiUher lives : 
And that your arms may have n fair preteocoi 
Proclaim you take them in the king's defence i 
Whose sacred life each minute would expose 
To plots, from seeming friends, and secret foes: 
And who can sound the depth of Dnvys soul t 
Perhaps his fear his kindnem may « 
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Bs iaftn kb iMollMr, tkongh ha loTM hii MD, 
For plighted Yom too lato to be undone. 
If eo, ^ fiiiee he wiihee td be gmin'd : 
llJke wemen'e lacbevy to leeBi oomlraiii'd. 
Doubt not: bat, when he nKwt aOaets the 



Commit a pleasing rape upon the crown. 
Secure his person to secure jour cause : 
They who possess the prince possess the hwi. 

He said, and this adrice above the rest. 
With Absalom's mild nature soited best ; 
Unblam'd lor life, ambition set aside, 
Not stain'd with cruelty, nor piiil with pride. 
How happy had he been, if destiny 
Had higher placed his birth, or not so high! 
His kii^^y Tirtnes mig)il have claimed a throne, 
And blest all other coontries but his own. 
Bat chamnng greatness since so few refuse, 
'T is juster to lament htm than accuse. 
Strong were his hopes a rival to remor e, 
With blandishments to gain the public lore : 
To head the (action while their zeal was hot, 
And popularly prosecate the plot 
To further this, Achitophel unites 
The VMleoontents of aD the Israelites : 
Whoee difiering paities he eoold wisely join. 
For several ends, to serve the same design. 
The best, and of the princes some were such, 
Who thooght the power of monarchy too much ; 
Mistaken men, and patriots in their hearU ; 
Not wicked, but seduc'd by impious arte. 
By these the springs of property were bent. 
And wound so hi^, they crack'd the govem- 



Whsre sanhedrim ud prieet eadaVd the n»- 
And justified their spoilB by inspintioa: [tion; 
For who so fit to reign aa Aaron's noe, 



The next fiir interest sought to embroil the state, 
To aell their duty at a dearer rate ; 
And make their Jewish markets of the throne ; 
Pretending paUic good to serve their own. 
Others thought kbigs anselees heavy load, 
Who cost too mndi, and did too little good. 
Theee were fiir hiying honest David by, 
On principles of pure good husbandry. 
With them join*d all the harangueis of the 

throng. 
That thought to get prefeiment by the tongue. 
Who IbDow next a double danger bring, 
Not only hatmg David, but the king; 
The Solymeaa root; well vers'd of old. 
In godly ftctkm, and in treason bold; 
Cowering and qnskmg at a conqueror's swocdc 
But lofty to a lawfid prince restored ; 
Saw with disdain an Ethnic ptot began, 
AndseomMby Jebusites to be outdone. 
HotLevites headed these; who pulPd belbre 
From the aik, which in the Judges* days they 



_ iddieircaiil,anlwithaasaIoasery 
Panned their oUbdof'd Theoency t 



If once dominion th^ coaU found in grace ! 
These led the pack; though not of surest scent, 
Yet deepest mouth'd against the government. 
A numerous host of dreaming saints succeed, 
Of the traeold enthusiastic breed: 
*GaiMt form and order they their power empkyt 
Nothbig to buiU, and all things to destroy. 
Bat &r mure numeroaa was the herd of euch, 
Who think too little, and who talk too much. 
These out of mere instinct, they knew not why, 
Ador'd their fathers' God and property; 
And by the same blind benefit of fote 
The devil and the Jebusite did hate t 
Bom to be sav'd, even in their own dsepite, 
Because they could not help believing right. 
Such were the toob : but a whole Hjpdra mora 
Remains of sprouting hetds too long to score. 
Some of their chiefii were princes of the land ; 
In the first rank of these did Zimri stand . 
A man so various, that he seem'd to be 
Not one, but all mankimfs epitome : 
Stiff* in opinions, always in the wrong ; 
Was every thing by starts, and nothing long ; 
But, in the course of one revolving moon, 
Was chymist, fiddler, statosman, and bafiS>on t* 
Then aU for women, painting, rhyming, drink* 

Besules ten thousand freaks that died in thidb. 
Blest madman, who could every hour employ, 
With something new to wish, or to enjoy ! 
Railing and praising were his nsual themes ; 
And both, to show Ms judgment, inestremss : 
So over violent, or over civil. 
That every man with him was Qod or Devil. 
In squandering wealth was his peculiar art : 
Nothin| went unrewarded but desert. 
Beggard by fixils, whom still he found toolatei 
He had his jest and they had his estate, [relief 
He hnghM himself from court; then sought 
By forming parties, but could ne'er be chief: 
For, spite of him, the weight of business fell 
On Absalom and wise Achitophel : 
Thus, wicked but in will, of means bereft. 
He left not foction, but of that was left. 

Titles and names 'twere tedioas to rshearae 
Of birds, bekm the dignity of verse. 
Wits, warriors, commonwealth's-men, were 

the best: 
Kind hnabands, and mere nobles, all the rest. 



tCWdCU*) Lord Gray. ^ 
MlahrMr.LattvslL ML 
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And canCiiig Nadib let dbtivlitn daran, 
Who made new porridge fbr the paschal larab»* 
Let friendship's holy band some names assmv ; 
Some their own worth, and some let scam 



Nor shall the rascal rabble here have place, 
Whom kings no titles gave, and God no grace : 
Not buQ-fac'd Jonas, ^lo could statutes drawf 
To mean rebellion, and make treason law. 
But he, though bad, is foUowM bj a worse. 
The wretch who heaven's anointed dar'd to 



Shimei, whose jootb did eariy promise bring 
Of xeal to God and hatred to his king ;| 
Did wisely from expensive sins refrain, 
And never broke the sabbath but (or gain : 
Nor was he ever known an oath to vent, 
Or curse, unless against the government. 
Thus heaping wealth, by the most ready way 
AuMmg the Jews, which was to cheat and prey : 
The city to reward his pious hate 
Against his master, chose him niagistrete.§ 
His hand a vare of justice|| did uphold ; 
His neck was loaded with a chain of gold* 
During his oflke treason was no crime ; 
The sons of Beliai had a glorious time : 
For Shimei, though not prodigal of pelf, 
Yet lov'dhis wicked neighbour as himself. 



" AndeantlnrSaddbtetdHMoni 

Whomade new pwrid^for OU patrol ISMft] 
Nadab U Lord Howard of Escrick, who took the 
sacrament In lamb*8 wool. MS. note bj Mr. Lot* 
trelL M, 

Ford, Lord Qrer of Werk* was strongly attached 
to the Duke of Monmoath, a zealous promoter of 
Lord 8haftesbai7*s measures, and a constant op- 
ponent of the coait. He was a smooth talker, pos- 
sessed of a large estate, both which accomplish- 
meats gave him Influence among the people. Be- 
ing eoncemed In the Ryebouse plot, he was 
arrested, and examined before the prlvy-couneU, 
who ordered him to the Tower; but when the mes- 
senger, who had the care of htm, brought him 
thither, the gates were shut. It being late, and thej 
could not get in ; so that th«f spent the whole night 
together, and drank pretty freely. In the morning 
they came to the Tower again very early, the doom 
not being as yet opened ; and hl« ksepcHr, who was 
very dnink, falling asleep, he turaeddown towards 
the wharf, and taking oars, got off to Holland. 
Here he foined his old Mend Monmouth, whom he 
contributed to spirit np to the rebellion in the en- 
suing reign, that brought that unhappy noUeman 
to the Mock. 

t Jonu who emOd scafitfes draw] Sir WUIiam 
Jones. He drew the Habeas Corpus act. MB. 
Luttmn. M. 

I aMnui,wh09e youth did mtrtifpromUeMne' 
QfzeaimQodandhatredtohiajanf} 

8h(mel, SKngsby Bethel, Ese. by poll chosen one 
•r the sheriffs for the city of London, on Midsum- 
mer-day, 1680, was a seiuous fhnatic, and had been 
formerly one of the committee of safety ; however, 
to render himself lit for his office, he received the 
sacrament, and renounced the covenant, tnit not 
his factious principles. Burnet calls him a man of 
knowledge, and says he wrote a learned book about 
t je intcres/ of princes ; but t| at his miseialila way 



When two or three wese gather'd to dedaiB 
Against the monarch of Jerusalem, 
Shimei waa alvreys in the midst of them ; 
And if they curs'd the king when he .was by, 
Would ruther curse than break good compaBy, 
If any durst his factious friends accuse, 
He packM a jury of dissenting Jews ; 
Whose iUlow-feeling in the godly cause 
Would free the suffering saint from humaa 

laws« 
For laws are only made to punish those 
Who serve the king, and to protect his fi>e«. 
If any leisure time he had from power, 
(Because 't is sin to misemploy an hour,) 
His business was, by writing to persnadeY 
That kings were useless, aim a clog to trade : 
And that his noble style he might refine, 
No Rechabite more shunn'd the fumes cf wine. 
Chaste were his collars, and his ah. ievalboard'*'* 
The groesness of a city feast abhorr'd : 
His cooks with long disuse their trade forgot; 
Cool was his kitchen, though his brains were 

hot. 
Such frugal virtue malice may accuse ; 
But sure 't was necessary to the Jews : 
For towns once burnt, such magutretes re- 
quire 
As dare not tempt God's providence by fire. 
With spiritual food he fed his servants well, 
But fi^e from flesh that made the Jews rebel : 
And Moses' laws he held in more accoont, 
For forty days of fasting in the mount. 
To speak the rest who better are forgot, 
Would tire a well-breath'd witness of the pIot« 
Yet, Corah, thou shalt frtnn oblivion past ; 
Erect thyself, thou monumental brass, 
High as the serpent of thy metal mad^, 
While nations stand secure beneath thy shade. 
What though his birth were base, yet comets 

rise 
From earthly vapours, ere they ahine in skies. 
Prodigious actions may as well be done 
By weaver's issue, ft m by prince's son. 
This arch-attestor for the public good 
By that one deed ennobles all his Uood. 

of living, and miserly disposition, was very nrein 
dlelal to his party, and rendered him disa^eeafils 
to everybody. 

%AgttknHhi9ma9ter,at09eMmmag1gtnu\ She* 
riff. MS. Luttrell. Ml 

r^«ar«<{f/«sMosl Thus the first edIUon. Jkx- 
rick reads oom / but see Howel's Letters, p. i«i, ed. 
1738. * Vara* is Spanish for a wand. 

H Htefriwine»«iM«,^icnr<»v'fep«rMitida^*eJ 
See his * interest of the several Protestant Powen.^ 
MS. note by Mr. LuttrelL M, 

*• ChoMf^oenhUeeaan.andhlothrUmdloaH, 
*c.] He kept a very poor and scandakras sliiisvi- 
altry. MS. note by Mr. LuureU. M, 
^ BytPtava*9 U^ue^ *c] Titus Gates was Che soa 
of a weaver. MS. note by Mr. LuttraU. Jt 
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Who ev«r Hk'd di« wi t newet * hifh no9, 
WhoM oath with nMrtyrdooi did Sceph«B 

grace? 
Om was a Levita, and as tinaa want then, 
Hia tribe wera God AliiiigliC]r'a gentlaaaii. 
Sunk werehifl ajea, kis ▼oka waa hank and 

loud, 
Sire sigoake neither choleric waa nor proud : 
Hia kx^ ckin prov'd his wit; kia saJQUika 

grace 
A church vermilUoa, and a Mosea* lace. 
His manory, miracukMialy gnat, 
GouU ploca, exceeding man's beUef, repeal ; . 
Which therefore cannot be accounted Uea, 
For human wit couU never such devise. 
Some future truths are mingled in his book ; 
But where the witneas fall'd, the prophet spoke : 
Some things like risiooary flights appear ; 
Tliaapirit canght him up the Lord knows where* 
And gava him his rabUnieal degree, 
Unknown to foreign uniTetsit/.* 
His jndgmsnt jet kis memoiy did eicel ; 
Which piec'd his wondrous eridence so well, 
And suited to the temper of the timsa, 
Then groaning under Jebusitfe crimes. 
Let Israel's foes sv^pect his heavenly call, 
And rashly judge h» writ apocryphal ; 
O V kiwa fcr such afSnonU have fbrfeits made : 
Ha iikea his life who takes away kia trade.) 
Were I myself in witneaa Oorah's place, 
The wretch who did me such a dire diagrace. 
Should whet my memory, though once Ibrgot, 
To make him an appendix of my ptot. 
His leai to heaven made him his prince de» 
And load his person with mdignities. [spise, 
fihitaeal peculiar privilege aimrda, 
ftwiHjpng latitude la dec^ and worda: 
And Cormh might for Agag'a nmidercalltt 
In terms aa coarse aa Samuel us'd to Said. 
Wkat others in his evidence did join, 
Tbe best that oodd be had for kyve or coin, 
In Corah'a own predicament will fall : 
For witness w a ooomiQn name to all. 

* Unhwwntofbnlfnunlwnttin He pretended 
teteve uken a degrse st Salamanca. MS. note by 
Mr.LuttreU. Jt 

t Jmd Corah, mirht for Aratt murder catty 
Agu; *8fr BdmondsburyGodflrey wasamanofa 
vac7 good character, of a reserved melancholy torn 
of mind, an enemy to all persecoiion. and rathera 
Bfolaetor tbioi prosecutor of nonconformists. Be 
IiadisiUli reluctance, lacalved Oatet'i information. 
As to the report Uiat prevmUed of hit having been 
QOidefed by the papttts, because their vtolem eaa> 
my, it was wUhout any manner of foundation, for 
ha was upon good terms with the party In senenU. 
It has been anTmBd,that be hangad himself In hia 

K house, and that his two brothers, who^wsn 
Mxt heirs, bad the body conveyed abroad, and 
the sworn run throng It, that lo n might be thought 
ae was assasataated, and the crown thereby pm- 
vanted from seising on his effecu.* Burmt, Eehard, 



Surrounded thus with friends ofervrj aoit. 
Deluded Ahaalom fbraakes the court : 



Impatient of high bopea, 



ipea, ura'd wil 
possession of 



withrenownt 



And fir'd with near possession oTa crown. 
The admiring crowd are dazzled with 8urprls«| 
And on his goiadly person feed their eyes.I 
His joy oonceal'd, he sets himself to show; 
On each side bowing popularly low : 
Hia looks, hia gestives, and his wocda ha 

framea. 
And with familiar ease repeats their namea. 
Thus fbrm'd by nature, fumish'd out with arlai 
He glides mfelt into their secret hearts. 
Then, with a kind compassionating hMk, 
And sighs, bespeaking pity ere he spoke, 
Few worda he said ; but easy those and fit. 
More slow than Hybla^iropa, and &r more 



i I 



I mourn, my countrymen, your lost estate 
Though far unable to prevent your fat»: 
Behold a baniahM man for your dear cauae 
Expoa'd a prey to arbitrary laws 1 

t The admiring er&wd arBdazttedwUhturprlHt 
And on hia goodtifperoonfied their eye»\ 

Here the poet describes the toar taken \f the 
Duke of Blonmouth after his return flrom HoUaad. 
without the king's leave, and with the advice of 
Bhfifteabury, to whoae couneets he had fatally re* 
signed himself. This progress, he justly observes, ^ 
though couched under the notion of its being made 
for hunting, and the diversions of the countnr, was, 
In reality, to try how the people stood alKeted : 
whether ftie susplelons ag^nst the queen and the 
Duke of York warn sufflclently inculcated, to give 
Monmouth an opportunity of mounting the throne, 
in case of the kliig*s death ; and hia ambition be 
dlagttlsed under the spedous pretences of his being 
the klng*s lawfW son, whose right waa ani^resasd 
to make way (br an uncle's oaurpation ; of hia be- 
ing the avowed champion of the Protestant religion. 
and the only one of the royal family who lutd the 
courage openly to declare himself an enemy to po> 
peryandalavery. 

With regard to the make and omwaitl graeea 
of M onmouth'a peraoa, (says Qrammom,) natnm 
never formed a man mora complete. Every fmtum 
of his f^uje had a peculiar delicacy, and altogether 
exhibited a countenance, beamiAil witliout eflbaai< 
nacy, manly, yet not robust Bis body was finely 
formed ; he was extremely agUe, fenced admirably, 
and waa one ofthebest horsemen of his time ; but 
he had a soul very unequal to such a tenement Ha 
had no sentlmenu of his own ; his voice aras plea- 
sing ; hlB manner of expressing himself captivating; 
Irat these accomplishments wera used only to de- 1 
liver the thoughU and words of other people. He \ 
>rutaand 




IS Mi n yzM, That monarch treated his sorrow 
slightly ; the <|ueen Insulted it When he found he 
had no hopesof llfb, he assumed aa air of phile- 
sophic calmness, and met death with Indiflbrsnoe. 
Be was brave in the field, fell for the diatresees of. 
huraamty, waa kind to his lalbriors, and nataraUy 
very generous. With these vlrmes be might have 
proved a friend to his country* and a pillar of the 
throne, had fortune thrown him into the hands of 
honest men: for his ruin was owing u> his conneo* 
ttons»notlehimsel£ A 
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Tat oh thiit I akme ooiiki be mdone, 
Cut offftoui empire, and no more a eon ! 
Now all jour libierties a spoU are made ; 
' Egypt and Tynu intercept your tradoi 
And Jebnaitea your sacred rites inTade. 
My father, whom with rsTerenceyet I ^wme^ 
Charm'd into esMi is eareelss of his fitme ; 
And brib'd with petty sums of foreign gold, 
I* grown in Batlwheba's embraces old ; 
Bults his enemies, his friends destrojrs ; 
And aU his power against himself employs. 
He gives, and let him give, my right away : 
But why should he his own and yours betray ? 
He, onfy he, can make the nation bleed, 
And he alone from my revenge is freed. 
Take then my tears, with that he wip'd his 

T is all the ftid my present power supplies ; 
No court-informer can these arms accuse ; 
These «rnis may sons against their falhera 

use: 
And \ is my wish, the next successor's reign 
May make no other Israelite complain. 

Youth, beauty, graceful action, seldom (ail; 
But common interest always will prevail : 
And pity never ceases to be shown 
To him who makes the people's wrongs his 

own. 
The crowd, that still believe their kings oppress,^ 
With lifted hands their young Messuh blest : ' 
Who now begins his progress to ordain 
With chariots, horsemen, and a numefoua 

,tram: 
From east to west his glories he displays. 
And, like the sun, the promis'd land surveys. 
Fame runs beibf e him as the. morning-star, 
And shouts of joy salute him from afar : 
Bach house receives him as a guardian god, 
And consecrates the place of his abode. 
But hospitable treats did most commend 
Wise Issachar, his wealthy western friend.* 
This moving court, that caught the people's 

eyes. 
And seem'd but pomp, did other ends disguise : 
Achitophel had tormM it, with intent 
To sound the depths, and fathom, where it went, 
The people's hearts, distinguish friends frooi 

ibes ; p>lows. 

And try their strength, before they came to 
Yet aU was colour'd with a smooth pretence 
Of specious love, and duty to their prince. 

* WetiUhif tMttmfrtend] luaehsr was Thomas 
nynne, Esq. ancestorof the Marquis of Bath, one 
Af the most opulent eommonen In Uie kiiudom, and 
therefbre nsually called Tom of Ten Thousand. 
He bad once been a favourite of the Duke of York, 
but he afterwards magnificently entertained the 
Duke of Monmouth and all his attendants, when he 
Bisde a prdgren into the west, at h'j noUe house at 
'- Dr.J,W, 



Religion, and redress of grievances, 

Two names that always cheat, aind ahrayi 

Pieue, 
Are often ur^d ; and good king Dand'a lift 
Endanger'd by a brother and a wile. 
Thus in a pageant ahow a plot ia made; 
And peace itself is war in masquerade. 
O foolish Israel ! never wani'd by ill ! 
Still the same bait, and circumvented stiD ! 
Did ever men forsake their present ease. 
In midst of health imagine a disease ; 
Take pains contingent mischiefii to fiireoee, 
Make heirs for monarchs, and for God decreet 
What shall we think 1 Can people give away 
Both for themselves and sons their native sway ? 
Then they are left defenceless to the sword 
Of each unbounded, arbitrary kml : 
And laws are vain, by.which we right enjoy, 
If kings unquestion'd can those laws destroy. 
Yet if the crowd be judge of fit and just. 
And kings are only offioors in trust, 
Then this resuming covenant was dedni'd 
When kings were made, or is for ever bair'd. 
If those who gfave the soepire oooU not tie 
By their own deed their own posterity. 
How then could Adam bind his future race f 
How could hisibrfbit on mankind take place T 
Or how couM heavenly justice damn us all. 
Who ne'er consented to our fother's fall 9 
Then kings are slaves to those whom they com- 



And tenants to their people's pl« 
Add, that the power for property attow'd 
Is mischievously seated in die crowd : 
For who can be secure of private right. 
If sovereign sway may be dissolv'd by miglitf 
Nor is the people's judgment always tipe : 
The most may err as groasly at the few ; 
And faultless kings run down by common cry. 
For vice, oppression, and for tyranny. 
What standard is there in a fickle rout. 
Which, fkming to the niaik, runs faster out^ 
Nor only crowds but sanhedrims may be 
Infected with this public lunacy. 
And share the madness of rebdlious timeb. 
To murder monarchs for imagin'd crimes. 
If they may give and take whene'er they please. 
Not kings alone, the Godhead's images. 
But government itself at length must fall 
To nature's state, where ^ have right to |i l. 
Yet grant our kwds the people kfligscan oSke, 
What prudent men a settled throot wooU 

shake? 
For whatsoe er their sufferings were befbre, 
That change tliey covet makes ' ~ 



AU other errors but disturb a state ; 
Bot innovation Is the blow of fkte. 
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iraiiei«iift 6Mqi Bod, ud Areti to fiiO, 
To p*teh dMir flaws, and buttraa up die wafl, 
ThiM&r 'tis duly: but here fix the oDark ; 
For aU beyond it u to touch the aik. 
To change feoodationi, cast the fiama anew, 
la woik for rebeli, who haee ends pursue ; 
At onee divine and human laws control, 
And uMud the parts bj niin of (he whole. 
The tampering world is subjeet to this curse, 
To phjsic their dJaease into a worse. 

Now what relief can ri^teous David bring? 
How lata! 't ia to be loo good a king! 
FViends he has few, so high themadoeaa groim ; 
Who dare be such must be the people's loea. 
Tel aome there were, e'en in the worai of daja ; 
Some let me name, and naming ia to praiae. 

In this abort iht* BarxiUai firat appaara ; 
Barztllai, crown'd with honour and with years. 
Long since the rising rebels he withstood 
In regions waste beyond the Jordan's itood:t 
Unfortunately brave to buoy the state ; 
But sinking underneath his master's &te : 
la exile with bis godlike prince he moum'd ; 
For him he suffered, and with him retnra'd. 
The court ho practised, not the courtier'a art : 
Large waa bia wealth, but larger waa hia heart, 
Which well the noUeai objecta knew to chooae, 
The fighting warrior, and recording muae. . 
Hia bed ooi3d onoe.a fruitful iaaue boaat ; 
Now more than half the lather'a name ia loaL 
Hia aldeat hope, with every grace adora'd, | 
By me, ao heaven will have it, alwaya moumPd, 

* In thi» »KortJtte] For honour. Integrity, eonsit- 
lency, greatness of mind. Iwnevolence, utd Justice, 
the Duke of Ormond, BarxUla], seems to be the very 
tnt ttnd most eminent charmcter that ever adorned 
Ike En^IUh noblUty. Dr. J. W. 

' iht rWngrebat he toU/ut^od 

M r§fion» %mmu beyond the Jordan'9 Jleoi] 

The I>uke of Ormond adhered ualously to the In- 
Isreator his soverelen Charles I. in Iceland, where, 
Mns chief of a noMe. ancient, and wealthy ikmlty. 
Us power and influence were, as long as possible, 
aierted esalnst the arms of Cromwell. But being 
at length oUiged to yield to the necessity of the 
tlawa, he quitted that kingdom, and accompanied 
King Charles II. In his exile. After tlte Restoration, 
ks was at one and the same time lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, steward of the household, groom of the 
itAle, and privy oounaellor fbr the three kingdoms. 
Pathape no man was ever beUer beloved, and no 
nmn deserved it better : he waa Uberal, brave, loyal, 
and sinoere i a Mend to the ooustliutlon, and a pro- 
tector of the Protestants. On this account he waa 
ao Atvouriie In the succeetllng reign, and died m re- 
aiement, without post or employment, July 16S8, 
afod seventy-nine. D. 

I W» Miett hope^ wUhevery rraee adom*d] The- 
mis Barl of Ossorr, Baron Butler of More-park by 
writ, eldest son or the aforesaid duke, and one of 
the aaoat gallant noblemen of hia time. He behaved 
with great bravery in the first Dutch war, under 
PIr Gdward Spragg i and In the second was rear- 
admiral of the biue. He was a eouragaoos war- 
nor, a prudent eounatUor. a dutifU son, a kind 
rrlend, a liberal patron, and a ganeroua nten. Be 
^lediuiveraallylameiitadlniete. D. 



And alwaya hononr'd, snalsh'd ia i 

prime 

By uneijual fttea, and proriderWa critta { 
Yet not before the goal of htmoor won, 
AH parte iiilfiU'd of aidiject and of eon: 
Swift waa the race, but abort the tioM to ran. 
O narrow circle, but of power divine, 
Scanted in apace, but perfect hi thy line ! 
By aea, by land, thy matchless werth was kaoan^ 
Arms thy delight, and war was all thy own : 
Thy force infiis'd the fainting Tyrians propped t 
And haughtyPharaoh found his fiirtune stopped.} 
O ancient honour ! O unoonquer'd hand, 
Whom fbee unpunish'd never could withstand I 
But Israel was unworthy of his nasM ; 
Short is the date of all immoderate &me.Q 
It looks as heaven our ruin had deeagn'd, 
And durst not truat thy fbrtnne and uy mmd. 
Now, fipoe from earth, thy diaencumber'd aoul 
Mounto up, and leavea behind the douda an& 
atarry pole t [hnng, 

From thence thy kindred legiona mayat thoa 
To aid the guardian angel of thy king. 
Here atop, my muae, here ceaae t^ painful 
No piniona can pursue immortal height : [flight . 
TeU good BaiziOai thou canat aing no more, 
And teH thy aoul ahe ahooM have fled before : 
Or fled ahe with hia life, and left thia verae 
To hang on her departed patron'a hearse ?Y 
Now take thy ateepy flight tnm heaven, and aee 
If thou canst find on earth another he : 
Another he wooM be too hard to find ; 
See then whom thou canat aee not ftr behmd. 
Zadoc the prieat,*'* whom, ahunning power and 

place, 
Hia lowly mind advane'd to David'a grace. 

f Thvfin»*i^f^*dthe nikm* e TVrlont propped t 
And heut^rfny Pharaoh foimd hie fiirtum etaafdX 
Lord Ossory having married a Dutch lady, ifved 
acme time in Holland, and was of signal service la 
preventing ihe progress of the French arms, by hia 
knowledge and advice. D. 
f Bta Uraa wu unwinhp qf hia name : 
Shmi Uthedate ofatt immoderaU lhme| 
In the first edition we find 

But Israel was unworthy of IftyNrtfk, 

Short is the date of all immoderate vorth. * * 

IT f-ottdleft ihte 9ene 

7V» hang- on her departed pairon*e htmree} 
Thia alludes to the custom of afllxlng poems to 
the pall or hearse. See Milton's I^u Eleg. ii. St. 
And his epitaph on the MareliioBess of Wincheatar, 
ver. S8, Ac. T. 

** The prieet] Bancroft (Zadoc) waa advanced 
fhmk the deanery of St. Paurs to the see of Canter- 
bury. He had consiiierable learning, but waa a 
man of solemn and sullen gravity ana deportment. 
He seldom mixeil in company, but led a strict and 
ascetic life. He lived unmarried, and rather en- 
couraged celibacy In his clergy. Be was so cold, 
leaervod, and peevish, that ikw loved Um. Ha died 
in a statu of sepamtion fkom the churcJi, but had net 
the courage to own it. His death, aaya Burnet, 
ought to have pot an end to the schism that some 
wera endeavouring to raise, on the pretence that a 
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Whh himtiM Sagan otJ^nmt^nm* 
Of hMpitable Mid, and DoUe stem ; 
Him of th* wattemf doiM, whoM weighty eenM 
Flows in fit words and heavenly elo^ence. 
The propheU' sons, by sneh example led. 
To learning and to loyalty wnnhnd : 
For colleges on boonteous kingi depend, 
And never rebel was to arts a friend. 
To these snoceed the pillars of the laws ; 
Who best can plead, and best can judge a cause. 
Next them a train of loyal peers ascend ; 
Sharp-jtidging Adriel,} the muses' friend. 
Himself a muse : in sanhedrim's debate 
True to his prince, bot not a slave of state : 
Whom David's love with honours did adorn. 
That from his disobedient son were torn. 
JoCham of piercing wit,§ and pregnant thought ; 
Endued by natore, and by learning tanght, 

parllameiuary deprivation was never to be allowed, 
and therefore they looked on Sancroft as the arch- 
bishop sUll, and reckoned Tlllolson a usurper. 

Dr. J. W, 

* The aagan of JeruMlem) This was Complon, 
brother to the Earl of Northampton Having car* 
ried arms for some years, he was past thirty when 
he took orders. He applied himself more to his t\mtf 
tlon than biihopSf says Burnet, had commonly done. 
His preaching was without much life or learning. 
He was a great patron of tlie eon veils tnm popery, 
and of those protesta"its» whom the bad usage thejr 
were beginning to meet with in France, drove over 
to us. The Duke of York hated him. This was the 
bishop that carried the princess Anne to Notting- 
ham, In order to Join the party of the Prince of 
Orange. Dr. J. W. 

t Him t^MsiMtlSsm] This was Dolben, who was 
bishop of Rochester, and succeeded Sterne in the 
Mt^bUhoprtc of York ; a man, says Burnet, of 
more spirit than discretion, an excellent preacher, 
but of a free conversation, which laid him open to 
much censure in a vicious court. During tlie re* 
bellion he bore arms, and was made a mas)or by 
Charles L Dr.J,W. 

X Bharpjud^inw AtrlO] BheffleM, Earl of Mnh 
giave^ Adrtel, was a man of a One person, elegant 



, and Insinuating address. Vhen they 

were both young, he paid his address to Queen 
Anne, and to prevent a connexion Charles 11. is 
said to have contrived a cruel and uz^jusilflable 
scheme of sending him to Tanglers in s ship so 
craxy as to have drowned him. He was always 
Arm In his attachment to James n., for which, with 

Beat liberality. King Vllliam once commended 
m, and after some years took him into favour, 
and gave him a pension of £aooo a year. He was 
a man of wit and parts, not a genius. His poems 
are foeble and flimsy, notwithstanding Dryden has 
so profusely praised his Essay on Poetry. But the 
prose Is erse, perspicuous, and elegant, and his 
memoirs so curious, that we must regret they were 
left unfinished. Be imitated the Cssars of the Em- 
peror Julian, a capital piece of satire, equal to any 
part of Lucian, in a piece called the Assembly of 
the GkMla, where many contemporary princes are 
Introduced. I cannot forbear mentioning a sly sar- 
casm on King William, to whom Jupiter himself is 
said to have shown great esteem ; but was sus- 
pected a little of some partiality, on accotmt of bis 
own proceeding with old fother Batum. Dr. J. W, 
f 0/ pferdiur irf/] The marquis of Halifax, Jo- 
tham, was tn Hume's opinivn, the man who pes* 
fssssd the llnsst fsntas and most extensive capar 



To move assenbliea, who but only tried 
The worse a while, then chose the better aUbt 
Nor chose alooe, W Oim'd the balance too ; 
So much the weight of one breve man can die 
Hushai, the friend of David in distress ;|| 
In public storms, of manly steadfastness : 
By foreign treaties he infbrmM his yooth,ir 
And join'd experience to his native truth. 
Hie frugal care supplied the wanting throne , 
Frugal for that, but bounteous of his own : 
'T is easy conduct when exchequers Sow , 
But hard the task to manage well the low : 
For sovereign power is too depress'd or high. 
When kings are ibrcM to sell, or crowds to buy. 
Indulge one labour more, my weary nmse, 
For Amiel : who can Amiel's praise** refuse f 

dty of all employed In public aflUrs, by Chariss It 
Hume is of opinion, tltat (he many variations bs 
was gunty of In his political conduct, for he voted 
first for the exclusion bill, then for llmitadons, then 
for expedients, snd was then on good terms with 
the duke, might be the effects of his integntj, ra- 
ther than of his ambition. Lord Orford, In his 
Nobis Authors, voL U. p. as, Is of a very dtftercnt 
opinion. He wrote many pamnhrws on umics then 
agitated, now forgotten. His Advice to a Daughter 
ia still read. Notwithstanding the great change of 
manners. It would be amusing to compare it with 
Mrs. Hannah More's Strictures. Bis moral, politic 
cal, and miscellaneous thoughts are ftill of pene- 
tration and a deep knowledge of men and man- 
ners. Dr. J. W. 

II Hvhai, Ou friend ^f David in dittre*9] Lau- 
rence Hyde, second son to Ed^vard the great Earl of 
Clarendon, was advanced to the earidom of Roches- 
ter, and made treasurer in i«8S, but removed flrom 
the treasury in 1S84, to the office of presUentof the 
council, a post of more rank but less advantage, 
which gave the lively Marquis of Halilhx occasioe 
to say, that *he had heard of many people being 
kicked down stairs, but the Earl of Rochester was 
ths first he had ever known kicked up.' He was 
incorrupt, sincere, warm, and violent i writ weU, 
but not a graceful speaker, though smooth and 
plausible. He defended his fkther in the house of 
commons with strength of argument, and power 
of elocution, that showed him master of great ahUi- 
ties i and yet with so much decency and discretion, 
as not to embroil himself with his opponents. 
Through the whole of Kln# Charles's reign, he de 
ported himself with so much real fidelity to hia 
master, and such prudence, that he was not parU- 
cularly pointed at, or ridiculed by any party. D. 

IT By foreign treatiea he it\ftrm*d M» youth} Is 
167S he went on an embassy to Poland, was one of 
the plenipotentiaries at the treaty of Klmeguen, 
and afterwards ambassador in Holland, where he 
acquitted himself with honour. He was strongly 
against the bill of exclusion. D. 

' * Who can Amiefe fnUtel Sir Edward Seymour, 
Amlel, was a man of high birth, being the elder 
branch of that family, of great boldness, vivacity 
of parts, and a graceful manner, though of insufifbr- 
able prkle. Burnet says, he was the first speakei 
of the house of commons that was not bred to the 
law. He knew the house ami every man in it so 
wen, that by looking about he could tell the fote of 
any question. Charles 11. loved him personally, 
though he frequently voted against his measures. 
But once having voted fur the court, the king saM 
to him, * You were not against me to-day.' fie im 
mediately answered— 'No, sir, 1 was against aif 
conscience to-day.' Dr. J. W„ 
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0£ uiei«nt nM by Mrtfa, tat noUwr 7«t 
In his own worth, and witbout title gnat: 
The nahedrim kng tine m chief be rul'd, 
Their reeeon guided, and their pesaion ooiolM : 
80 dexterona waa he in the crawm'a defence, 
80 fcnn'd to apeak a loyal nation's aenae, 
That, aa their band waa Israel'a tribea in amall, 
So fit waa he' to represent them all. 
Now rasher charioteera the aeat ascend, 
Whose loose careers his steady akiH commend : 
They, like the mie«taal nder of the day, 
Misguide the, seasons, and mistake the way : 
While he withdrawn at their mad labours 



And safe enjoys the sabbath of his toib. [band 
These were the chief, a smaU but faithiiil 
Of worthies, in the breach who dar'd to stand. 
And tempt the united fiuy of the land. 
With grief they Tiew'd such powerful engines 
To batter down the lawful goremment. [bent, 
A numerous faction, with pretended frights, 
la aanhedrims to plume the regal rights ; 
The true suocesqor from the oourt remov'd ; 
The plot, by hireling witnesses, impror'd. 
These ills they saw, and, as their duty bound. 
They show'd the king the dancer of the wound ; 
That no eoQcemions ihom the throne would 

please, 
Boi lenitives fomented the disease : 
That Absalom, ambitious of the crown. 
Was made the lure to draw the people down ; 
That false Achitophel's peniicious hate 
Had tum*d the plot to ruin church and state : 
The council violent, the rabble worse ; 
That Shimei taught Jerusalem to eurse. 

With an these loads of injuries opprest, 
And long revolTiag in his carefU breast 
The event of things, at last his patience tii'd. 
Thus, from his royal throne, by heaven inspir'd, 
The godlike David spoke ; with awfiil fear 
His train their Maker in their master hear. 

Thus kng have I, by native mercy sway'd, 
My wrongs dissembled, asy revenge delay*d : 
80 willing to^stye the offending age ; 
80 mnch the fioher did the king assuage. 
But now 80 far my clemency they slight, 
The ofienders question my Ibrgiving right : 
That one waa made for many, they contend ; 
Bat 'tis to rule ; for that 's a monarch's end. 
They oaD n^ tendemeas of bkiod my fear ; 
Though manly tempers can the longest bear. 
Yet, since they will diveit my native course, 
*T is time to show I am not good by force. 
TboM heap'd afTronts that hangfaty subjeds 

bring, 
Are hardens for a camel, not a king. 
Kiagi are the public piQars of the state. 
Bom to sustain and prop the nation's weight t 
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If my young Samson wiQ pietoad a oafl 
To shake the column, let him diare the fC I 
But oh, that yet he would repent and live ! 
How easy 't is for parents to forgive ! 
With how few tears a pardon might be won 
From nature, pleading for a darlmg son ! 
Poor pitied youth, by my paternal care, 
Rais'd up to all the height his frame eooU 

bear! 
Had God ordain'd his fate for empire born, 
He woukl have given his sool another turn : 
Gull'd with a patriot's name, whose modara 



Is one that woukl by law supplant his prinoa; 
The people's brave, the poiitician'a tool ; 
Never was patriot yet, but waa a fool. 
Whence comes it, that religion and the laws 
Bhookl more be Abealom's San David's cause ? 
His old mstructer, ere he kwt his place. 
Was never thought indued with so much grace. 
Good heavens, how faction otm a patriot paint* 
My rebel ever proves my people^s saiuu 
WooU they impose an heir upon the throne ! 
Let sanhedrims be taught to give their own. 
A king 's at least a part of government ; 
And mine as requisite as their consent ; 
Without my leave a fulive king to choose, 
Infers a right the present to depose. 
True, they petitioa me to approve their choieo : 
But Esau's hands suit ill with Jacob'a voice. 
My pious subjects for my ftafety pray ; 
Which to aecure, they take my power away. 
From plots and treasons heaven preserve ny 

years. 
But save me most from my petitioners! 
Unsatiate as the barren womb or grave ; 
Gk)d cannot grant so much as they can crave. 
What then is left, but with a jeakma eye 
To guard the small remaina of royalty ! 
The law shall still direct*^ my peacefhl sway« 
And the same law teach rebeb to obey : 
Totes shall no mora establish'd power oontrel^ 
Such votes as make a part exceed the whole. 

• TA«Jsv«AaI*tfDdir«eri Weoaaaocraadthasa 
words put Into the mouth or Charles D. wltbeut a 
decree of Jiut lndlfnaUon» when we rsfleot en 
some striking tranaacttons ofhls relfn« partloulaily 
the appointment of that ministry caUed the C«haL 

AU power In England, Scotland, and Ireland, waa 
committed to six men. CUITord, Arllnfton, Buck- 
ingham, Ashley Cooper, afterward fiaifof Shaftes- 
bury, Lauderdale, and Roberts, the three last of 
whomhad drawn their swords against the king's 
ClUbrd had raised himself by his groat uv 



fluence In the house of eommons ; Ashley Cooper 
hod still greater In the houie of lords ; Arlington, 
notwithstanding his seeret Inclinations to popery, 
had maintained eonnexlons with the dlssentsra* 
BneUngham, fhvonrfogall secta, becaose he wu 
of no reUgfon himself, was a Ihvourf te of the din> 
senters; Lauderdale had great mterest with tha 
preBbytertans of Scotland ; and Shaltesbuiy and 
BuoUngham ware suppoKiad hgr the peoplOb beeanM 
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No groMndlflM clanoon rinU my fiMndi ro- 
nore, [prore ; 

Nor crowds hsTe power to panuh ere they 
For gods and godlike longs their core express, 
StiD to defend their semnts in distress. 
Oh, thst my power to saTing were confined ! 
Why am I fore'd, like heaven, against my mind. 
To make examplee of another kind ! 
Must I at length the sword of justice draw f 
O curst eSecIs of necessary law ! 
How iO my fear they by my mercy scan ! 
Beware the fivy of a patient man. 
Law they require, let law then show her face ; 
They cocdd not be content to look on Grace, 
Her hinder ports, but with a daring eje 
To tempt the tsrrors of her fi-ont ai^ die. 
By Ifaeir own arts 'tis righteously decreed, 
Those dire artificers of death shall bleed. 
Against themselves their witaesees wiU swear,* 
Till ▼iper-like their mother plot they tear ; 
And suck for nutriment that bloody gore. 
Which was their principle of- life before. 
Their Belial with their Beelzebub will fight; 
Thus on my foes, my foes shall dome ri^. 
Nor doubt the erent: for factious crowds e»* 

In their first onset, all their brutal rage. 
Then let 'em take an unrMisled coarse : 
Retire, and traverse, and delude their force : 
But, when they stand all breathless, urge the 

fight, 
And rise upon them with redoubled might: 
For lawfid power is still superior found ; 
When long driven back 9X length it stands the 

ground. 

tkey pretended a reverence for their lights. lUs 
ministry was the moit eztnuirdlnary that ever was 
composed : for the king had an unconqoeraUe dls* 
tnut of abaltesbury ; though diverted with the ha- 
SMKUS of Buckingham, he was thoeked with an 
advice which tliat dulce had given him to procure a 
parliuBentaiy divorce from the queen, and had 
onoe eoBomitted him to the Tower, for personal of- 
fences against himself Arlington and Bucking- 
ham were mortal foes ; and Buckingham, Shaftes- 
boiy, and lAuderdale, were averse from the in- 
ttoenoe of the Duke of York with his brother, be- 
cause they thought It interfered with their own i 
or, at least, the Duke believed that they were so: 
but at the Interview at Dover, the Duchess of Or- 
leans reconciled Arlington and Buckingham, and 
the king to Buckingham, and knit the fkroous Cabal 
firmly together In the Interests of the new alliance. 
See Echard and Dalxymple. 

The melancholy fkte of tlte Duchess of Orleans, 
after her return from Dover, supposed to have been 
by poison, ordered to be given her by her huSband, 
who was jealous of her Intimacy with her own bro- 
ther, Charles IL ts too well known, but we hope too 
atrocious to oblahi credit Dr. J. W. 

* Agahutth em t a v e tthalr tgflweixe teg sisser ] 
Alluding to the Inconsistencies and oontradiotions 
of Dr. Gates, Captain Bedloe, and other witnesses, 
snds use of to support the credit of the popish 
ffloCi D. 



He said: The Atadghty Mddmg gavn «oa 

sent; 
And peals of tfaonder ah«)k the finmsMiC. 
Henceforth a series of new tiine began, 
The mighty years in long procession mn : 
Once more the godlike David was restor'd. 
And willing nations knew their lawfid lord. 



ABSALOM AND AGHITOPHEL, 
PABT n. 

Si ^stamen hacquoqna, il qols 
Captus aniore leget 

TO THE READER. 

Iir the year 1660, Mr. Diyden undertookthe 
poem of Absakm and Achitophel, upon the 
desire of King Charles II. The perfonnaaoe 
was applauded by every one ; and several per> 
sons pressing him to write a second part, he, 
upon declining it himself, spoke to Bdr. Tate tb 
write one, and gave him his advice in the direo- 
tionofit; and that part beginning with 

'Next these, a troop of busy spirits press,* 
and ending with 

'To talk like Doeg. and to write like thee,* 
containing near two hundred verses, were en- 
tirely Mr. Dryden's oompositiQOS, besides some 
touches in other piaces. Ikmdu 



81HCE men like beasts each other's prey wen 

made, 
'Since trade began^ and pnesthood grew a trade, 
Since roalms were fdrm'd, none stare so curst as 



That madly their own happii 

There heaven itself and godlike kings, in vain 

Shower down the manna of 1^ gentle reign ; 

While pamper'd crowds to soad seditiao nm 

And monarchs by indulgence are undone. 

Thus David's clemency was fotal grown, 

While wealthy faction aw'd the wanting throne. 

For now their sovereign's orders to ocntemn 

Was held the charter (^Jerusalem, 

His ri^ts to invade, his tributes to refiise, 

A privilege peculiar to the Jews ; 

As if fion heavenly call this license fell, 

And Jacob's seed were chosen to rebel! 

Achitophel with triumph sees his crimss 
Thus suited to the madness of the tines; 
And Absalom, to make his hopes sooceed, 
Of ilatUring charms no longer stands in MSd I 
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Wluto land of chtnge, tlMiigii.M'er m deuty 
bought, [thouglit; 

Oar tribM ontstr^i the youth's «abitioaB 
His iwiiUst hopw with swiftar homsfe BMot, 
And crowd their ternldnockibenetth his feet. 
Thus to his aid while pres^ng tides repair, 
He mounts and spreads his streamen in the air. 
The diams ofempire might his youth mislead, 
But what can our besot te d Israel plead? 
Sway'd by a monarch, whose serene eoomaad 
Seems hsif the blessing of our promis'd land. 
Whose only grievance is excess of ease ; 
Freedom our pain, and plenty our disease ! 
Tet, as all My would lay claim to sense, 
And wickedness ne'er wanted a pretence, 
With arguments they 'dmake their treason good| 
Ami righteous David's self with slanders load : 
That arts of foreign sway be did afbct, 
And guilty Jebusites fiom law protect, 
Whose veiy chiefr, convict, were never freed, 
Kay we have Seen their sacrificers bleod ! 
Aocosers' infamy is urg'd in vain, 
While in the bounds of sense they did contain ; 
But soon they launch'd into the uniathon'd tide, 
And in the depths they knew disdain'd to ride. 
For probable discoveries to dispense. 
Was thought below a pension'd evidence ; 
Mere truth was dull, nor suited with the port 
Of pamper'd Gorah when advanc'd to court. 
No less than wonders now they will impose, 
And projects void of grace or sense disclose. 
Such was the charge on pious Miebal brought, 
Miehal that ne'er was cruel even in tfaooght, 
The best of queens and most obedient wife, 
Inpeach*d of curst designs on David's life! 
His file, the theme of her eternal prayer, ' 
T issuufce ao much his gbardian angel's care. 
Nut smnmer moms such mildness can disclose. 
The HennoD lily, nor the Shanm rose. 
Neglecting each vain pomp of majesty, 
Tmsported Miebal foods her thoughts on high. 
She lives with angels, and, as angels do, 
Qnits heaven somstimss to Uess the worid be- 
low. [«pnng, 
Where, cherisfa'd by her bounties' plenteous 
Reviving widows snrfle, and orphans sing. 
Oh ! whfTO rebellious Israel's crimes at height 
Are threaten'd with her lord's approaching foto, 
The piety of Miehal then remain , [reign ! 
fa bsaven's remembrance, and prolong his 

Less desolation did the pest pursue, 
That from Dan's limits to Beersheba sleWf 
Less fotai the repeated wars of Tyre, 
And less Jerusalem's avenging fire. 
With gentler terror thessour state o^erraBi 
Than sfaice oar evidencing days began! 
On every cheek apale cooAisioB sat, 
Ocntinued fear beyond the worst of ftte 



Trust was no more, art, idenee, uaelass nndS; 
All occupations k»t but Corah's trade. 
Meuttwhile a guard on modest Cormh wait, 
If not for safety, n^ful yet for state, [slavi, 
Well mi^t he deem each peer and prince his 
And lord it o'er the tribes which be could save t 
Even vice in him was vutue— what sad fate 
But for his honesty had seis'd oar state t 
And with what tyranny had we beep curst. 
Had Gorah never pror d a villain first f 
To have tokl his knowledge of the intrigue m 
Had been, alas, to our deponent's toss : [gross, 
The travell'd Levite had the experience got, 
To husband well, and make the best of 's pkit ; 
And therefore like an evidence of skiD, 
With wise reserves seeur'd his pension still i 
Nor quite of future power himself bereft, 
But limboes large for unbelievers left. 
And now his writ such reverence hsd got, 
'T was worse than plotting to suspect Ms plot* 
Some were so well convinc'd,they made no dodbt 
Themselves to help the founder'd swearers out. 
Some had t|ieir sense imposM on by their fear, 
But mor^ for interest's sake believe and swear : 
Even to diat height with some the phrensy grew. 
They rag'd to fold their danger not prove true. 

Yet tllMin all these a viler crew remain. 
Who with Achitophel the cry maintain ; 
Not urg'd by foar, nor through misguided sense. 
Blind seal and starving need had some pretence, 
But for the good old cause, that did excite 
The original rebels' wiles, revenge, and spite. 
These raise the plot, to have the scandal thrown 
Upon the bright successor of the crown, [su'd 
Whose virtue with such wrongs they had pur 
As seem'd all hope of pardon to exclude. 
Thus, while on private ends their xeal is built, 
Tbecheated crowd applaud and share their guilt 

Such practices as these, too gro« to lie 
Long unobserved by each discerning eye. 
The more judicious Israelites unspell'd, 
Though still the charm the giddy rabble heU, 
Ev'n Absafem, amidst the dazzling beams 
Ofempire, and ambition's flattering dreams. 
Perceives the plot, too foul to be excus'd, 
To aid designs, no less pernicious, us'd. 

* *Ttpa9 want than jAtMng t» tmpeet hU ptM 
The tide of prejudice ran so strongly In favour of 
Gates and the other wlmessei, afUr the death ef 
8lr Oodfrexthat to speak slightingly of them, or 
their deposition, was as much as a man's Ufe was 
worth; and even the king himself, who saw the 
trick flrom the hegmnlng, did not dare to speak his 
sentiuenu freely. Be dla his utmost to keep as 
private as possible such discoveries Of the supposed 
plot, as were communicaied tP bim, the intention 
of which his perspioQlty soon esmwssed ; ana he 
was rtry angiy when Lord Danby, without his 
leave, laid then before the parliament i 'Now,* 
■ski be, 'you have laid the fbundatlon of your own 

rain, and of maeh perplexity for me.' Thei 

pnivwl his mi^)esty a prophet. D. 
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And, filial sense yet fltrifing in his breMt, 
Thus to Achitophel hU doubts expresC. 

Why are my thoufbts upon a crofvn employ 'd^ 
Which once obtained can be buthalf efl|i<^d ? 
Not 80 when virtue did my arms require, 
And to my fadier*s wan I flew entire. 
My regal powtfr how will my (bes resent, 
When 1 myself have scarce my own consent ? 
Give me a son's unblemishM truth again, 
Or quench the sparks of duty that remain. 
How slight to force a throne chat legions guard 
The task to roe ; .to prove unjust, how hard ! 
And if the imagin'd guilt thus woundmy thought 
What will it when iho tragic scene is wrought 7 
Dire war must first be conjur'd from below. 
The reabn we M rule we first must overthrow ; 
And, when the civil fiuies Jire on wing 
That blind and undistinguished slaughters fling, 
Who knows what impious chance may reach 

the king? 
Oh 1 rather let me perish in the strife, 
Than have my crown the price of David's life ! 
Or if&o tempest ofthe war he stand, . 
In peace, some vile officious villain's hand 
His soul's anointed temple may invade, 
Or, prest by clamorous crowds, myself be made 
His murtherer ; rebellioua crowds, whose guilt' 
Shall dread his vengeance till his blood be spilt. 
Whioh if my filial tenderness oppose, 
Since to the empire by their arms I rose, ■ 
Those very arms on mo shall be empby'd, 
A new usurper crown*d, and I destroy'd : 
The lame pretence of public good will hold. 
And new Achltophels be found as bold 
To urge the needful change, perhaps the old. 

Hesaidb The statesman witli a smile replies, 
A nnile that did his rising spleen disguise, 
My thoughts presumed our labours at an end, 
And are we still with conscience to contend ? 
Whose want in-kings, as needfiil is allow'd, 
As His for them to find it in the crowd. 
Far in the doubtful passage you are gone, 
And only can be safe by pressing on. 
The crown's true heir, a prince severe and wise. 
Has view'd your motions kmg with jealous eyes: 
Tour person's ch|trms,your more prevailing arti^ 
And mark'd your progress in the people's 

hearts. 
Whose patience is the effect of stinted power, 
But treasures vengeance ibr the fiUal hour, 
And if remote the peril he can bring, . 
Tour ptesent danger's greater from the king. 
Let not a parent's name deceive your sense. 
Nor trust the father in a jealous prince ! 
Tour trivial faults if he eodd so resent. 
To doom you little less than bamshment, 
What rage must your prssumption since inspire 9 
Against his ordm your return fiom Tyre 1 



Mor omy so, but, with a pomp more high, 
And open court of popularity, 
The factious thbe»— And this reproof from dieel 
The princp replies, O statesman's windingskin, 
They first condemn that first advis'd the iH ! 
lUuftrious youth,, retum'd Achitophel, 
Misconstrue not the words that moui yea wefl. 
The course you steer I worthy blame con d o de , 
But 't is because you leave it unpursu'd. 
A monarch's crown with fate surrounded lies, 
Who reach, lay hoM on death that miss the priaeb 
Did you Sot this expose yourself to show. 
And to the crowd bow popularly low ? 
For this your glorious progress next ordain, 
With chariots, horsemen, anda numeraui tram^ 
With &me before you like the morning star. 
And shouuofjoy saluting fipom afar 9 [new. 
Oh, firom the heights you 've reach'd bitt take a 
Scarce leading Lucifer could fail like you f 
And must I hear my shipwreck'd arts bemoanf 
Have I ibr this so oft made Israel groan ? 
Tour single interest with the nation weigh'd, 
And tum'd the scale where your desires wok 

laid? 
EVn when at hefan a course so dangecons mor'd 
To land your hopes, as my removal pfov'd. 

I not dispute, the royal youth replies, 
The known perfection of your policies, 
Nor in Achitophel yet grudge or blame 
The privilege that statesmen ever daim ; 
Who private interest never yet piusu'd. 
But stin pretended 't was for others' good: 
What politician yet e'er scap'd his Ate, 
Who saving his own nock not sav'd the state T 
From hence on every humorous wind that ▼e6i\l, 
With shifted sails a several course you steerM. 
What form or sway did David e'er pursue, 
That spem'd like abeolut», but sprung from you 1 
Who at your instance quash'd each penal law,* 
That kept dissenting factious Jews in awe \ 
And who suspends fix'd laws, may abrogate, 
That done, fonn new, and so enslave the stale. 
Even propertyi iriiose champion now you atan^ 
And seem for this the idol of the land. 
Did ne'er sustain such violence befbror 
As when your counsel shut the royal store ;t 

* Who at yourkuttmee guaah'd eodk penai krwj 
Suspending the penal laws, and grtntlng Ubexty 
of conscience, was owing to tbe advice of our 
AShiiopbel ; and was an affair of dajigerous ten* 
doner, as being one great step towards cnslavteg 
the state. X>. 

t Shut the royal afore] Or the exoheiiaer, In Hk 
beglnnhig of lers, he t>eing in great want a 
money ; a transaction that occasioned much oonfo* 
sion, for there tielng thereby a stagnation of all 
public payments, the banka also stopped ; but the 
king having assured the bankers and merchants, 
that the pieaent deflclendss should be soon mads 
good, matters flowed again in their proper chanmi 
thongh it was a stretch of power not easUjr Itoigot 
tenordlgested. 2>. 
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Advieo, that noB to wbQb tribM pnmir'4, 
Bat Mcret kept till your own buiu fleenr'd. 
Beoount with thif the triple eovenuit brake, 
And lanel fitted for a fbreigB yoke ; 
Nor here your ooonaela iatal progrees •tay'd^ 
But aeoi oar levied powers to Pharaoh's aid. 
Henoe Tyre and brael, low in mine hud, 
And Egypt, ooee their soom, their conunan tep- 



Whoeehettls, though iie>erMdUMB« in thail 



E'en yet of meh a seaeon can we dream, 
When royal right! yoa made yoor dariing theme. 
For power imlimitied ooold reaeote draw, 
And placd prerontive above the law ; 
Which, tayoar&n firomofiiGe, grewonjuflt. 
Hie laws nutfle kmg, the king a sUve in trust : 
Whom with state-craft, to interest only true. 
You now accose ofills oontriv'd by yoo. 

To this Hell's agent— Ro]rsl youth, fix here, 
Let htferest be the star by^ which I steer. 
Hence to repose your trust in me was wise, 
Whose interest most in yoor advancement Uee, 
A tie so firmas always will avail, 
When friendship, nature, and religion fall ; 
Ob oars the safety of the crdwd depends, 
Secure the crowd, and we obtain oar ends. 
Whom I win cause so &r our goiit to share. 
Tin Ibey are made our champions by their ftar. 
What opposition can yoor riva| bring, 
While sanhedrims are jeakws of the king ? 
His strength as yet in DavicPs fiiendsUp lies, 
And what can David's self without supplies ? 
Who with exclusive biUs must now dispenie. 
Debar the heir, or starve in his defence. 
Conditions which our elders ne'er witt quit, 
And David's justice never can admit. 
Or fen^d by tnmts his brother to betray, 
To your ambition next he clears the way ; 
F^ if sooeeesion once to naught they bring, 
Tboir next advance removes the present kmg; 
Psitittingelse his senates to dissohre^ 
In eqnal hazard shall his reign involve. 
Our tribes, whom Pharaoh's power so mneh 

alanns, 
Shan rise withoot their prince to oppose his 

Nor boots it on what cause at first they ioin, 
Their troops, once up, are tools for our design. 
At least such subtle covenanti shaU be made, 
Tin peace itself is war in masquerade. 
Associations of mysterious ssnse, 
AcahMt, bat seeming for,' the king's defence : 
B'sn on their courts of justice letters draw, 
And from oat agents muizle op their Uw. 
By which a conquest if we fail to make, 
"T is a drawn game at worst, and we secore cor 



r th' point of treason yet were well agreed. 
'Moncst these, extorting Ishban first appears, 
Pwsird by a meagre troop of bankrupt heus.t 
Blest times, when Ishban, he whose oeeopatioB 
So loaf has been to cheat, refomis the nation.* 
Uibon of consdenee suited to his trade, 
As good a saint as usurer ever nade. 
Tet Mammon has not so engrossed him qaite. 
But Belial kys as large a chum of spite ; 
Who, for those pardons firom his prince he 

draws. 
Returns reproaches, and cries up the cause. 
That year in which die city he did sway. 
He left rebeUion in a hapeM way. 
Tet his ambition once was found so boU, 
To offer talents of extorted gold, f shame 

GouU Elavid's wants have so been brib'd, te 
And scandalise our peerage with his name ; 
For wliich, his dear sedition he'd forswear. 
And e'en turn loyal to be made a peer. 
Next him let railing Rabsheka have place, 
So futt of zeal, he has no need of grace ; 
A saint that can both flesh and spirit use, 
Alike haunt conventides| and the stews • 
Of whom the question difflcult appears, 
If most i' th' preacbeni' or the bawds' arrears. 
What caution eouM appear too nnch in him 
That keeps the treasure of Jerusalem ! 
Let David's brother but approach the town^ 
Double our guards, he. cries, we are undone. 
Protesting that he dares not sleep in 's bed. 
Lest he should rise next nmrn without his head. 

Next these, a troop of busy spirits press. 
Of little fortunes, and of conscience less ; 
With them the tribe, wliose hixury had draiA'd 
Their banks, in former sequestrations gain'd ; 
Who rich and great by past rebellions grew. 
And kmc to && the troubled streams anew. 
Some niture hopes, some present payment 

draws. 
To sen their conscience and espouse the cause. 
Soeh stipends those vile hirelings best befit, 
Priests wiUiout grace, and poets without' wit 

Pttrvu*i bu a mtagrt tnop (tf^ankrvipi heirt^ 
Sir Robert aayton, an sMennan of the cfty. and 
one of Its members, who rexnarkably opposed the 
court. Though he was very avaricious, he had of- 
fbredalarcesumtobemadaapeer; and those who 
consider the king's wants will believe with me, 
he vras Borxytbe aUennan's monejr was not tangl- 



He said, and for the dire 
fk variMs secta^ by coomiatt goiH made firiends, 



bis. D. 

X ODfMMftfielet] Be aeoenttthe word again on tbs 
thifd ayllahle In the Medal, p. M. Thus, In a oei> 
leetlon of Loyal Songs, wmten oetween isit ud 
tSti,vol.U.p.ia 

* But all the parish see ft plain, 
Sinoe tboa art in this pickle, 
Tlioa art an Independent quean, 
And kyv'st a omvmtkU,* T, 
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Shan that Um Hahrdnita aaeapa oar enna,* 
Jtadas, that kaapa tha rBbab* penriMft-purao ; 
Judaa, that paya tha treaMo-writer'a faa, 
Judaa, that wall daaarvaa hia Damaaahe'a tfoa ; 
Who at JaruMlaiii^s ofwn gatea arecta 
His eoUaga lor a nuraary of aeeCg ;t 
YouAf praphata wilhan earljr aara aacuroa. 
And with tha danf of hia own aita BMUUvaa ! 
What hava tha man of Habron here to do ? 
What part hi laraelPa proenia'd bad have you 9 
Here Phalag, tha lay Uabroiiitei iacone, 
Kiaoaa like the reat ha oouU not li?e at honaa ; 
Who from his own poaaeaiioba could not dsain 
Anooer, area of Hebronitiah grain, 
Here atnita itUka a patript, and taUia high 
Of iqjur'd aubjaotay altar'd propaitf ; 
An embleaft of that busaing inaact, juat, 
That BMunU th* wheal, and thiniDi abafaiaaa 



A waiting ana to tiaT%>g aoblea ehoaa, 
Ha hia own lawa would aaoeilj impoaa, 
Till baatinado'd back again he went, 
To learn thoae raannara he to teach wu aant 
Chaatia'd he ought to have retreated home. 
But he reads p<SiticB to Abaalom. 
For never Hebroniia, though kickM andaoom'd, 
To his own eountr/ willingly returaM. 
^But Waving famish'd Phalag to be fed, 
And to talk Qreaaon for hia daily hrvad, 
Let Hebion, nay, let Hall prodnee a nan 
So made foraalaohiaf { as Ben-Jochanan, 

ben Fergason a Scotch Independent preacher, sab. 
tie, plausible, bold, and dsrlna, bad Ibrmany years 
presched and writ against the goveraoMnt with 
gieat animoaltjr ; bad weight among the whlgs la 
the elty, and was a rerr proper lostrumeot to stir 
up seditloo. Bbaftesbunr knew his azcaUeneias, 
nude use of them by confiding In hlm^ and- he con- 
tributed much to the success of his designs. 

Robert f ergoson, here meant, says Mr. Granger, 
was a great dealer In plots, and a prostitute poUtioal 
writer tor dlflbxant parties, and pardoularlyfor tha 
fiari of Shaftesbury. He approached Hearer to a 
parallel character with Oates than any of his con* 
temporaries ; and was rewarded with a place m the 
Kign of 'WUUam, thoivh Itwas well known be ma- 
lited a baiter. Dr.J.w. 

t WhoatJertiHaefn''9owngmie9eneit 

BU eoUegeftr a nungty of»ea»X 

Ferguson had a obapel near BfooiHeUs. J). 

t fie iRMtfs /br MftaMtf) Btn^oOummii waa 
Samuel Johnson, author of the fkmous pamphlet 
aatMad JWh«i,ia which hadrewapaialWliatwaan 
that apostate and James n. And also of aaothar 
atni mora oflBmstve. called il» JAf rasa A) lite Air- 
NsAPraCs«lanf»<nlCin«'JafiMr«aniw« ForwUeb 
be was sentoneed to stand In the pIlioiT three ae- 
Toral times, at Vesbnlnstar, Charing Cross, and 
the Royal Exchange, to pay a tee ^llve hundred 
awrks, anl be wUjpped 6om Newgate U> T^bum. 



A Jew ofhianUa pajiantago waaha. 
By tradea Larite, though of low dagraa % 
Hia pride no higher than the dosk aapir'd, 
But for the drudgery of prieata waa hir'd 
To read and pray in linen ephod farare, 
And pick up ain^e ahekebfitn the grara. 
Married at laat, butfinduigehaiga coaae iaalarj 
Ha could not livai by God^ but chang*<l hia maatan 
Inapir'd by want, waa made a ftetioos tool, 
They gota Tillain, and we loot a fool. 
Still TMlent, whatever cauae he took. 
But moat againat ifae party he fotaook. 
For renegadaea, who ne'er turn by hahraa, 
Are bouikl m oooseianoa to be double knavea. 
So this proaa prophet took moat monatroua painf 
Tolat hia maatera aee he eamM hia gaina. 
But as thadavilowea all his impa a ahama, 
Ha ahoaa tha apoatata for hia proper theme ; 
With little paina hamada tha piotura troet 
And from reflection took the rognehe (kaw. 
A wondraua woifc, to prove the Jewish nation 
In every age a mnmnuring generation : 
To trace 'am from thcfir infoney of ainning. 
And ahow *em foctiooa from their first begin- 

mng.. 
To prove -^hey codd rebel, and rail, and mock, 
Mnch to the credit of tha ch oaa n floc k ; 
A atrong andiority which mat convince. 
That aainta owe nd afiegianca to their priaea. . 
Aa 't is a leadmg card to make a whore, 
To prove her mother had tum'd op before. 
But, ten me j did the dnmken paliiareh Uaaa 
The aon that ahow*d his ftither'a nakednaaa 9 
Such thanka the present chwch thy pen wil 

Which provearebeUion waa ao primitive. 
Must ancient failinga be ezamplea made 9 
Then murtherera from Gain may lean their 

trade. 
Aa thou tha lieathenand the aaint haat draw^ 
Methinka the apoatata waa tha batter man 
And thy hot fkther, waiving my reapect, 
Noi c^ a mother church, but of a secL 
And aiich heneeda taniat be df thy inditing, 
Thia cornea of drinking asaes* milk and writing. 
If Babk ahoadd be call'd to leave hia place, 
Aa profit ia the loudeat call of grace, 
Hintemple, diapomaaa'd of one, would be 
Replenish'd with aeten devils mote by thee. 
Leri, thou art a load, 1*11 lay thee down, 
And show rebellion bare, without a gown ; 
Poor alavaa in asetra, duQ and addle-pated. 
Who rhyme below e'en David'a paahaa trana- 



Tha last part of the punishment was ndMly eica- 
cuted, and he was degraded fTom his ecciesiiitlcal 
fioetlens befoasH was Inflicted. Of all ihe seditions 
writers here proscribed by Dryden, be was a man 
of the greatest teaming and bast Bsaials. 1ir,J. m 
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I B IB^ ip66 UJ pMOO I jBmt <WlfHIII| 

As lam* MephSbotlMlh th* winfd*k nn : 
To bmIm quidk mj I'll iMp o^er hesvy bloekf, 
8him rotten UBsa,M IwouMthopox; 
And hasten Og and Doeg tanheaxae, 
Two Ibola that craleh their feabla saoaa CO ▼eras ; 
Who, by my nnse, to aH snocaadiny tinaa 
Shall live, IB ipita of their oim ddggara^ifayiMaw 
Doaf, though witboot knowing^'howorwhy, 
Made still a blimd'riag kind of melody ; [thin, 
Sparr'd bokUy on, and dashM throogh thick and 
^Throngh sense and nonsense, n«T«r eot nor In ; 
Free from all meaning, whether good or bad, 
And, in one word, heroically mad : 
Hs was too warm on pieking-weik to dwel, 
Bat fagottod his notions as &ey ftU, 
*And if they rfaym'd and rattled, aU was weH. 
Spiteful he is not, though he wrote a satire, 
*For atitt their goea aoma thinking t5 ill natnre t 
He needs no more than birds and beasts to think, 
All Ua occasions are to eat and drink. 
If be call rogue and rascal from a gairat. 
He means you no asore mischief than a parrot : 
^The words for friend and foe alike were made, 
*Ta fetter 'em in Tetsa is all his trade. 



Latbimbegallowafreoby nayoooseat, 
And nothing saffer snwe be natUng meant ; 
Hanging supposes hnman sonl and reason. 
This ammal 's below committing Ireason ; 
Shan he be hang'd who never oouikl rebel? 
That *a a preferment for AdiitopheL 
The woman that conunitted boggary. 
Was rightly senienc'd by die law to die ; 
But 'twaa hard fola that to the gallows led 
Tho dog that noTsr heard the statute read. 
Railing in odier men may be a crime. 
Bat ought to pass for mesa instinct in him : 
laittnet ha follows, and no ftrther knows, 
For to write Terse- with him is to transpose. 

* Doer, though vWUnU kmowimg} This etuurMV 
tsrof KKanah Settle, which Is ezqali Itefy satirt* 
eiL paztleolariy In ibose Unss maifced wKh sn as- 
tsnsk, was eertalnly Inserted by Dryden, whom he 



wrote a poem oflUcb panegyrlo on the coronstlon 



sf James n. In tM6. Be wu the anthor of s^ven- 
leta pisys, now totally forgotten. He had a pen- 
rionftom the cltj ftnr writing an annnal panennrte 
so the lent major. Towards the end of his life he 
was reduced to ffteat porertj, and wrote low 
oralis for Bartholomew thlr, and was redoeed In his 



eUafoloactinfloceadrafonfen . . 

Isather of his own InTontlon. To which our wKty 

istlxisi. Dr. Youac , alludes in his cplitle to Pope, 

« the authors of the age t 
Poor Dkanah, an other changes past, 
P^ hnad In aratthiaU dragons lUss^ at last t 
apit stiaams of firs to make the butchers gap^ 
And found his smnnan Butiad to bis Shapa. J. W: 



■T wwa pity tsaaaon at hii doer to lay, 
Whomakas baaven'a gate a kick to its own ksjr J 
Let him raU on, let hw inrediYe muss 
HaTC fouraad twenty letten to abusoi 
VOuch if he jumblea to one line of sense, 
Indict him of a capital oOence. 
In fireworks give him leave to Tent his spila. 
Thosb are the oidy serpents lie can writo ; 
The height of his ambition is, we know, 
But to be master of a puppet-show. 
On that one stage hia woricsmay yet appear, 
And a month's hanrest keepa him all the year. 
Now stop your noses, readers, all and some, 
For here's a tun of midnight worit to come, 
Og, from a treaaan-tovem rolling home. 
R«und as ag^ibe, and liqoor'd erery chudi, 
Goodly and great he sails behind hia link ; 
With aH this bulk thete 's nodimg kist in Og, 
For every inch, that is not fool, is rogue t 
A mooatrous mass of foul corrupted nntter, 
As an die devils had speVdlo make the batter. 
When wine haa giv^ him courage tobkspheme, 
Ho corses God, but God before curst him ; 
And if man could haVe reaaon, none has mors. 
That made hia paunch so rich, and him so poor. 
With weahh he was not trasted, for Heaven 
Whatt'waaofoldtopamper'Upa Jew; praew 
To what woidd he on <|uail and pheasant awell, 
That e'en on tripe and carrion could rebel ? 
But though Heaven made him poor, (with re- 

ver^nca speaking,) 
He never was a poet of God's making ; 
The midwifo laid her hand on hia thick skun. 
With this prophetic blessfaig^Be thou duU; 
Drink, swear, and roar, fctbearno lewd delight 
Fit for d^ bulk, do apy thing but writo: 
Thou art of lasting make, like thoughtfaas men, 
A strong nativity— but for die pen ; 
^at opium, nungie arsenic in thy drfadc, 
StiE diou mayst live, avoiding pen and ink. 
I see, I see, 'tis counsel given in vain, 
For treaaon botch'd in ihyme will be thy bane, 
Rhyme is the rock on which thou art to wreck, 
Tie fotal to thy fame and to Ihy neck: 
Why shouM diy metre good king David Uast f 
A psalm of his will sorely be thy last. 
DaHst thou presume in verse to meet thy foes, 
Thou whom die penny pamphlet foil'd in prose? 
Doeg, whom God ibr mankind's miith has made, 
O'ertopa thy talent in thy very trade ; 
Doeg to thee, thy paintings are so coarse, 
A poet is, diough he 's die poet's horse. 
A double noose thou on thy neck dost poll, 
For writfaig treason, and ibr writing didl; 
To die for foctionis a common evil. 
But to ba hang'd for nonsenso is the devfli 
Hadstthoo diagicries of diy king eiptWdt 
Thy praisas had been satin at tba beat I 
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Bwt t houinctoiityT6ffMyinilidk<d|Uiiappointed| 
Hait rilaaiefuUy defied the Lard^M uomted : 
I win not nke the dunghill of thy crimee, 
For who would read thy life that reads thy 

ihymes? 
But of king David*! ibeS| be thia the doom, 
May all be like the youn^ man Abealom ; 
And Ibr my foea, may this their bleiiiag be, 
To talklike Doeg, and to write like thee. 
Achitophel eadi rank, degree, and age, 
For varioua ends neglects not to engage ; 
Thewiaeandrich,forpur»e«ndeounsel brought. 
The fixdi andbeggan, fi>r their number aought s 
Who yet not only on the town dependa, 
For even in court the Action has its fiiendf ; 
Theae thought the placea they poaseaa'd too 

[faU: 



And in their heart* wiah'd court and k 



'Whose names the muse disdaining, holds i'^th' 

dark, 
Thrust in the TiDain herd without a maik; 
With parasites and libel-spawning imps, 
Intriguing ibps, dull jesters, and worae pimps. 
Disdain the rascal rabble to pursue, 
Their sd cabals are yet a viler crew ; 
See iriiere involv'd in eoamioa smoke they sit, 
Some ibr our mirth, some for our satire fit : 
These gloomy, thoughtful, and on mischief bent, 
While those for mere good lellowdup frequent 
Tha appointed club, can let sedition pass, 
SyOnse, nonsense, any thing to employ the glaai ; 
And who believe, in their dull honest hearts, 
The rest talk treason but to show their parts ; 
Who ne'er had wit or will for misduef yet, 
But pleas'd to be reputed of a set 

But in the sacred annals of our phM, 
industrious Arod never be forgot:* 
The labours of this midni^t magistrate 
May vie .with Corah's to preserve the state. 
In search of arms he fail'd not to lay hokl 
On war's most powerfiil dangerous weapon, 
And last, to take finom Jebusites all odds, [gold. 
Their attars pillag'd, stole their very gods. 
Oft wouU he cry, when treasure he surpris'd, 
*T is Baalish gold in David's coin disguis'd. 
Which to his house with richer relics came. 
While lumber idols only fed the flame : 
For our wise rabble ne'er took pains to inquire, 
What 't Was he burnt, ao 't made arousing fire. 

* Bta in th$ taendmmah pfour yjoi; 



AidMtlHoMt Aroi never hejtrfhn 
\ Sir Vllllam Waller, ion to film who had 



Arod, 



done M raueb fenrloe to the long parliament. He 
■ ' allhltmlfht, 



upheld the exclusion. bill with ^ 

took everf opportunity of ihowlng his hatred to 
popery, hy seeking oat and dispersing the papista. 
when assembled to oeletiraie dlvtne aervlee In their 
way. To which, If he was not much misrepresented, 
be was ttlroulated nther in hopes of spoil, their 
altars being genenlly rich, than out of raapect to his 
aeuntiy, or love for reUgum. d. 



WiA which our elder was enridi^d no mora '. 
Than false Gehaai with the Syrian'^ store ; 
So poor, that when ourjchooaing tribes were me(| 
E'en for his stinking votes he ran in debt ; 
For meat the wick«lr and, as aUthora think, 
The saiilts he chous'd for his electing drink : 
Thus every shift and subde method past, 
Apdall to be no Zaken at the last-f 
Now, rais'd on Tyre's sad ruina, niarKM 
pride [wide; 

Soar'd high4 his legions threat'ning nr and 
As when a battering stonn, engender 'd high. 
By winds upheld, hangs hovering in the sky. 
Is gaz'd upon by every trembling swain, 
Tlus for his vineyard fears, sad that his grainy 
For bk>oming planta, and flowers new openings 



For lamba yean'd lately, and far4ab'ring bees * 
To guard his stock eadi to the gods does call, 
Uncertain where the fire-charg*d ckxids will ftM : 
E'en so the doubtful nationa watch his arms, ' 
With tecw each expecting his alarma. 
Where, Judah, Where was now thy lion's roar 7 
Thou only Goukbt the captive lands restore ; 
But thou, with inbred broils and faction preaa'd. 
From Egypt need'st a guardian with the rest. 
Thy prince from sanhedrims no trust allow'd, 
Too much the representors of the crowd, 
Who for their own defence give no supply, 
But What the crown's prerogativea nmst buy : 
As if their monarch's rights to violate 
More needful were, than to preaerve the atata ! 
From preaent dangers they divert their care. 
And an their fears are of the royal bob; 
Whom now the reigning malice of his foes 
UnjodgM wouU sentence, and era orown'd de- 
pose. 
Religion the pretence, but their decree 
To bar hia reign, whattf'er his faith ahaO be ! 
By aaahedrima- and dam'rous crowds thus 
preos'd, [breast ! 

What passkms rent the righteous David's 
Who knows not how to oppose or to comply, 
Unjust to grant, and dangerous to deny ! 

^JtttohenoZiateniathetuti At (he ebooslag a 
new paiUament in the beginning of the year ifTt, 
Blr William had, to no purpose, endeavoured to 
get htauelf chosen Into the house ; and the pubU- 
cani, who tmited him at this time. In such enter* 
talnments as he ordered, found It diflcttlt to get 
their money from him. 0. 

I Newrair'den TifrtfeaadnOne^Phtraoh^eprUi 

Wr*l 



The success of Lewis the ZVItb*s arms, parti- 
Dlarly In Holland, rendered bim formidaue afl 
over BurDpe i while Rngland, who has It lo much 



in her power to comaaand reipeet, was icarcely 
regarded. Weakened by domestic disputes, her 
kliig always wanting monsy.and opposed and 
kept bare by her parllaroent, her med&tlon was 
of no conseqoenoSt and aha liad little or no influ* 
SBM abroad. D. 
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Sow near m thk dtik jneon* bnd'i ikto, 
WhoM pmce one ■olo azpedieot oould ereatei 
Which yet the estreoMot Tirtue did reqoire, 
E*en of that prince whoee doimM theycon- 



Hii abeence Dvrid doei with teare advise* 
To appease their rage. Undaimt 
Thus he, who prodigal of bleod and ease, 
A royal life expos'd to winds and seas, 
At once onnf ending with the wavee aadiire, 
And heading danger in the wars of Tjrre, 
Inglorioas now forsakes his native sand, 
And like an exile quits the promisM laiid I 
Oar mooarch scarce from pressing tears re* 
And^mfiiOy his royal state maintains, [fimins. 
Who now embracing on tlie extremest shore^ 
Afanost revokee what he enjoin'd before : 
Concludes at last more trust to be albw'd 
To storms and seas than to the raging crowd! 
Forbear, rash muse, the parting scene to jiraw, 
With silence chaimM as deep as. theirs that saw ! 
Not only our attending nobles weep, 
But hanly saifors swell with tears the aeep ! 
The tide reetrain'd her course, and, more aniax'<i^ 
The twin stars on the royal brothsrs gaz'd : 
While this sole fear 
Does trouble to our suffering hero bring, 
Lest next the popular rage oppreas the Ungl 
Thus parting, each for the other^sdanger grier'di 
Tha shore the king, and seas the prince reeeir'd. 
Go, injur'd hero, while propitious gales. 
Soft as thy consort's breath, inspire thy sails ; 
WeO stay she tnisther beandee on a fbod, 
Where thy triumphant fleets so oft hare rode ! 
Ssfo on thy breast recUn'd, her rest be deep, 
Bock'd like a Nereid by the waves asleep ; 
While happiest dreams her fancy entertain. 
And to Elysian fields convert the mainl 
Go, injured he«o, while the shores of Tyre 
At thy approach so silent shall admire, 
Who on thy thunder still their thoughts employ, 
And greet thy landing with a trembling joy. 

On heroes thus the prophet's fiUe it thrown, 
Admir'd by every nation but their own ; 
Tet while our factious Jews his worth deny, 
Their aching conscience gives their tongue the 
E'en in the worst of men thenoblest parts [Ue» 
Confess him, and he triumphs in their hearts. 
Whom to his king the beet respects commend 
Of sulqect, soUier, kinsman, prince, and firiend ; 
Afl sacred names of most divine esteem. 
And to perfbetion all sustain'd by him; 
Wise, just, and coDstant, courtly without art, 
Bwift to discern and to reward desert; 

•BltiAtmetDttvUlioMwUhieantmflm} This 
sBtfes to the Duke of York*! folttlng th 
end retiring to Bniseais, and anerwanis 



No bow of his in frnUeM e«M deeli«7*d» 
But on the noblest suly'ecis still empby'd : 
Whose steady soul ne'er learnt to separate 
Between his monarch's interest and the state, 
But heape those blessings on the royal head. 
Which he well knows must be en subjecu shed. 

On what pretence oould then the vulgsr rsge 
Against his worth and native rigl|U engage 7 
Religions fears their argument are made. 
Religious fears hii sacred rights invade ! 
Of future superstition they compbun. 
And Jebusitic worship in his reign : 
With such aUrms his foes the crowd decehre, 
With dangers fright which not theuMelves be* 
lieve. 

Since nothing can our sacred rites remove, 
Whate'er the fiuth of the successor prove : 
Our Jews their ark shaH undisturb'd retain, 
At least while their religion is their gain. 
Who know by old experience Baal's ivi«n«f»*4« 
Not only claim'd their cottecience, but their 



loSoot- 



They grudge Qod's tithes, how therefore shaA 
An idol fiia possession of the field? [they yield 
Grant such a prinee enthron'd, we must oonfoas 
The people'ssufferings than that monarch's les% 
Who must to hard conditions still be bound. 
And for his quiet with the crowd oompoond ; 
Or should his thoughts to tyranny incline, 
Where are the means to compass the design f 
Our crown's revenues are too short a store. 
And jealous sanhedrims would give no more. 
As vam our fears of Egypt's potent aid, 
Not so has Pharaoh learnt ambition's tnde, 
Nor ever with such measures cax^ comply. 
As shock the common rules of policy ; 
^one dread like him ^ growth of Israel's \df§, 
Apd he alone sufficient mds can king ; 
Who knows that prince to Egypt can give law. 
That on our stubborn tribes bis yoke oonld 

draw-; 
At such profound expense he has not stood. 
Nor dy'd tor this his hands so deep in Uood; 
Would ne'er through wrong and right his piOi 

gross take. 
Grudge his own rest, and keep the world awah% 
To fix a lawless [vince on Judah's throne. 
First to invade our rights, and then his ownt 
His dear-gain'd conquests cheaply U» despnil 
And reap the harvest of his crimes and t^L 
We grant his wealth vast as our ocean's sandg 
And curse its fatal influence on our land. 
Which our brib'd Jews so nnmerously partaki^ 
That e'en an host his pensioners would makei 
Fktidi theee deceivers our divisions spring, 
Oar vreakness, and the growth of Egypt'sking, 
Theee with pretended fiiewUiip to the states 
Our crowds luspidon of dieir prince creatOb 
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Both piMs'd uul fri^to&'d with the 
To gwrd their Mcred ritee mod pitiper^. [ciyi 
To mini thw the cboeen flock are eold. 
While wohres «re ta'eulbrgaardiaiii of the fold; 
Seduc'd bj theee we graundleeBly ooHplain, 
And kMlh the mensa of a gentle reign : 
Thw our forefathers' crooked |>aths are trod, 
We tnvt oar prince no more than thejr their 

God. 
Bat aU in Tain our reaaonmg prophets preach 
To thpse whom sad experience ne'er could 

teach, [•eani 

Who can conunence new broils in bleeding 
And fresh remembrsnce oi intestine wacs t 
When the same household mortal foes did yield, 
And brothers stain'd with brothers' Uood the 

field; [stain, 

When sons' curst steel the fiUhers' gore did 
And mothers mournM for sons by lathersslain ! 
When, thick as E^t^s locusts on the sand, 
Oof tribes lay staugfaterfd through the promisM 

laAd, 
Whose fow surrivors with worse fate remain, 
To drag the bondage of a tyrants reign : 
Which scene of woes, unknowing, we renew, 
And madly, even those ills we fear, pursue ; 
While Pharaoh laughs at our domestic broils. 
And safety crowds his tents with nations' spoils. 
Tet our fierce sanhedrim in restless rage. 
Against our absent hero stilT engage, 
Ai|d chiefly urge', such did .their pb-ensy prore, 
The only suit uiehr prince forbids to more, 
Which till obtain'd they cease fffairs of state, 
And real dangers waire for grctandless hate. 
Long David's patience waits relief to bring. 
With all the indulgence of a lawfhi king, 
Ezpectins till the troubled waves would cease, 
But found the raging biflows still increaso. 
The crowd, whose insolence forbearance swells. 
While be forgives too far, ahnost rebels. 
At last his deep resentments silence broke, 
Th' imperial palace shook, while thus he spioke i 
Then Justice wake , and Rigour take her time^ 
Pork» ! our mercy b become our crime. 
While halting Punishment her stroke delajrs, 
Our sovereifn right, hearsn's sacred trust, de* 

cays! 
Por whose support e'en subjectsP interest caOs, 
Wo to that kingdom where the monarch faDs ! 
That prince wlu> yields the least of regal swajr, 
So far his people's fnsedom does betray. 
Right lives by law, and law subsists if power; 
Disarm the shepherd, wolves the flock devour. 
Hard lot of empire o'er a stubborn race. 
Which heaven itself In vain has tried with 

grace! [dose, 

When will our reason's long charm'd eyes un- 
And Israel judge between her fiionds and foes ? 



WhenshaU wo see eipii'd deeeivecsP swnj^ 
And criMfit what oar God andmonarehs say. 
Dissembled palrioto, bribed with Egypt's geU 
Even sanhedrims in blind obedience boM ; 
Those patriou falsehood in their actioiis see. 
And judge by the pernicious fruit the tree ; 
If aught for wMch so kwdly they declaim, 
ReUgion, laws, and fiwedom, were their aim; 
Our senacee in due meth o ds they had led, 
To avoid Chose misohieis which they seem'd t« 

dread; 
But first ere yet they propp'd tiie sinking state. 
To impeach and charge, as urg'd by pritat* 

hate; [nrest, 

Aofes that they ne'er belieVd the feannhey 
But barbarously destroy'd the natioa's rest ! 
Oh, whither will ungovem'd seostos drive. 
And to what bounds licentious votes arrive 9 
When their injustice we are preas'd to shars. 
The monarch urg'd to exclude the lawful heir. 
Are prinoes thus diltinguish'd fi«m the crowdi 
And this the privilege of royal hkMd ? 
But grant w% should confirm the wroogs they 

His snfTerings yet were than the people's leas, 
Gondemn'd for life the uurdering swoid to 

wield, 
And on their heirs entail a bloody fieU : 
Thus madly their own f s eedo m they betray. 
And for the oppression which diey fear raaka 

way; 
Bueoesslon fix*d by heaven, the kingdom's bar. 
Which onoe disM»lv'd,aiknitsthe fkod of war; 
Wsjtte, refine, spoil, without the assault begin, 
And ow mad tribes supplaat the fence within. 
Since then their good they wiH not understand, 
'T is time to take the monaich's power in hand ; 
Authori^ and force to jom with ildl], 
And save the hmatics against their will 
The same rough means that swage the crowd, 

appease 
Our senoto'a raging with the crowd's disease. 
Hencefbith mdnass'dnisasurBs let them draw 
From no false gloss, but genuine text of law; 
Nor urge those criaaes upon religion's soon. 
Themselves so much m Jebusites ahher. 
Whom laws convict, and only they, shall hleed^ 
Nor Pharisees by Pharisees be fineed. 
Impartial justice finm our throne shall shower, 
All shall have right, and we our sovereign 



He said, the attendanto hoard with awfid joy, 
And glad presages their fix'd iboughto em* 

From Hebron now the sufl*ering heir retum'd, 
A realm that kng with civil discord mottm'd \ 
Till hit approach, like some arriving god, 
Compos'd and faeal'd the i^e of his abode • 



ABSALOM AND AOHITOPHEL. 



TIm dihiM elwck*a that to jQdM pprMii» 
A»d ■lo|i|?d ndttion at jdM finnlsiB'i hM(d. 
TbiM in IbrgiviiigDaTid'i paths 1m ditrw, 
And cluw'd from Isnal, IibmI'* paane eontmci. 
The field eoafeH'd hU pc^ in wwi befbra, 
And aeas prodaim'd his tti«n|ilia to tba abora ; 
Am uoklty has hif away in Habron ihovni,* 
Hoir fit to inbaric godlike David'a tlmoa. 
Tbroogh Sion^iR ■Creata bii glad arriral *a ipraad, 
And conaciow &etion rivSika her naky bead { 
Hie train their eofferinga think overpaid to aee 
The erowd^e applaoM with TirCiie once agree. 
Baeeees charma aB, bat zeal for worth iUrtrese'd, 
A Tirtue proper to the brare and beet; [bant 
*Bdbng8t whom wa« Jothaan, Jothvan alwayi 
To •erre the erown, and loyal by deacent,t 
Wboee comtancy eo firm, and oonduet jiat, 
Deeerr'd at onoe two royal mastera* traet ; 
Who Tyre'a prood arma had' manfiiDy with* 



Oto aatti, and gathered lanreb ftoa the flood; 
Orieaming yet no portion wna denied, 
Friend to da moiea, and the nmoea' pride. 
Nor can Benaiah'a worth forgotten lie,| 
Of eteady oool when pUUte atormo were high ; 
Wfaoae conduct while the Moor fierce oneeta 



Seeor'd at onoe oar bdnoor and our trade; 
Such were the ehieft who moat hli eiifferingi^ 

moann^d, 
And view'd with ailent joy the prince reton'd ; 
While tboee that iought bio abeenoe to betray, 
Ptaaa fint their nanaaooa fidae raepecti to pay ; 
Him itiB tlie oflicioue hypocritee moleoC, 
And with malicioaidii^ br^akbia reet. 
While real tranoporta thus hta frianda aB> 

And foea are load in their aueemUed Joy, 

* NoM^ tef fdt woau in Hebron •hown} When 
tke Doke of Yotk racumad flrom Scotland, in the 
fcHlnninf of ifM. the mnnnuni against blm aeemed 
tohav&m a good measure fubnded. Rehadihown 
kbDMlf to weU Inelinad to support the rgformed 
Mllgkm to that Idngdom, that he was thanked A>r 
II hf seven Ushops. to an address which was pub- 
Vsbed, to the laUfftM^n of all lanki of peoplej 
and the citizens of London, partlealarix, treaited 
Mm on that aeeoant with vast respect 0, 

t . JcOmn aiwam httu 

To fcnfe Ou crown, oni loyal »y ieoeemi] 

J^othian, the LonlDartmoath, a nobleman of cvrat 



Hia trinmpba so resoondad for and near, 
Mim'd not hia young anibitioas riral'a ear , 
And as when joy fill hunters' chun'rous train' 
Some fliumb'ring lion wakes in Moab's plain. 
Who dft had forc'd the bold assaiknU yield. 
And scattered bis pursuers through the fieU, 
Diadainng, finris his mane and teats the groundi 
His eyee inflaming all the deeert round. 
With roar of seaa directs his chasers' way. 
Provokes firon far, and dares them to the iVay; 
Snob rage stoim'd now in Absalom's fierce 



Such indignatioo his fiHd eyes oonfeaL • 
Where now was the,iastrocter of his pride? 
Slept the oU pibt in so rough a tide ? 
Whosa wilee had firon the happy shore betray*^ 
And thus on shelves the credaknis youth oqb- 

vay'd. 
In deep revolving thoughts he weighs his stato, 
Secure of craft, nor doubts to baffle foto. 
At least, if his storm'dbaik nmst go adrift, . 
To balk his charge, and for himself to shift. 
In which hia dexterous wit bad oft been shown, 
And in the wredt of kingdoms sav'd his own ; 
Butjnow with more than common danger prest, 
Of various resolutions stands possest. 
Perceives the crowd's unstable zeal decay, 
Leat fiieir recanting chief the cauae betray, 
Who on a (ether's grace his hopes may ground, 
And for his pardon with their heads compound. 
Him therefore, ere his fortune slip his time. 
The statesnum pkits to engage in aonw bold 



mmmm^, who^ thoogh lnviotaJ>ljr attashed to the 
Duke of York, bad alwayi the oouxage to tell bltf 
firaely when he dlsUked any of his proeeedlna; 
Hid his highness was discreet enough to take his 
i pi e a e n tations as Ihey were meant. D. 
tfiwetn Bmatah'ovtorthforgottenUo} Benalah, 

- 'ftokviUe. a gentleman 

1 aeneet he was 
at Tangier with 



OoloMI, afterwards Oenend fiaofcvt 
srtrled coniage. and known good 
af the Dorset (hmttn had eerved i 
lepntation, and on account of bis having a 
aAsbeUef fl 



' of the popish plot, wss ( 

r oroommens,and eooamltled to the tower. 

Be obtained hta Ubeity. nnk, and command, ton 
vai7ahontlme,butnothiSMattothelMBaa> J>. 



Past pardon, whedier to attempt his bed, 
Or threat with open arms the royal head. 
Or other daring method, and unjust, 
That may confirm him in the people's truaL « 
But fiuUng thus to insnare him, nor asctoo 
How long his finl'd ambition may enlure, 
Plots neztto lay him by aa past his date. 
And try some newpretender'a ludcier Ifte; 
Whoee hopes with equal toil he would pursue^ 
Nor earea what daimor 's crown'd, except the 
Wake, Abaahnn, approaching rain shun, [trae. 
And see, O see, for whom thou art undone ! 
How are thy honours and thy fome betra«*«]. 
The piop e ity of desperato villains made t 
Loot power and conscious foars their crimes 

create, 
And guilt m them Was little less than &te ; 
But why ahouldesrthou, firom eveiy grievance 

fi^ee. 
Forsake thy vineyards for their stormy seaf 
For thee did Canaan's milk and honey ^ow, 
Iioro dress'd thy bowers, and lureli''soiigfat Ihy 



Piefiiiiliiswtj Tfoalthj sndpowiTtTiyTiisala weta; 
And cfn monarch aH ihtiigs bat the care. 



THE POEMS OF DRTDEN. 



O AoaUl our criaief again that cutm draw down 

And rebel arms once more attempt the crown 

Sure ruin waits unhappy Absalon, 

Alike by conquest or defeat undone. 

Wbo could relentless see such youth and chaimi 

Expire with wretched fate in impious arms T 

A prince so form'd, with earth!s and heaven's 

applausci 
To triumph o'er orownM heads in David's cause: 
Or grant him victor, still his hopes must fail, 
Who conquering would not for himself prerai! ; 
The faction, whom he trusts for fUture sway, 
Him and the public would alilce betray ; 
Among themselves divide the captive state, 
And found their hydra empire in his fate ! 
Thus having^bcat the douds widi painfld flight, 
The pitied youth, with sceptres in his sight, 
(So have their cruel politics decreed,) 
Must by that crew, that ibade him guilty, bleed ! 
For, could their pride brook any prince's sway. 
Whom but mild David would they choose to 

obey? 
Who once at such a gentle reign repine, 
The fall of monarchy itself design ; 
From hate to that their refocnation spring. 
And David not their grievance, but the kmg. 
Seiz'd now with panic fear Hie &ction lies,. 
Lest this dear truth strike Absakmi's charm'd 

Lest he perceive, from kmg enchantment fl^ 
What an beside the fiatter'd youth must see. 
But whate'er doubts his troubled boeom swell, 
Fair carriage still became Achitophel. . 
Who now an envious festival installs. 
And to survey their strength the faction caOs,* 
Which fraud, religious worship too must giU ; 
But oh how weakly does sedition buikl ! 
For lo ! the royal mandate issues forth,! 
Dashing at once thehr treason, zeal, and mirth ! 
fik> have I seen disastrous chance invade. 
Where carefiil emmets had their fbnge laid, 



Whether fierce YulcanPs rage the finy plali 
Had seis'd, engonder'd by some ca r e l ess wmm 
Or swelling Neptune lawless inroads made. 
And to th^ cell of store hisfkiod canvey'4 
The co mm onwealth, broke op, distracted go^ 
And in wild haste their kiaded mates o'ertfarovri 
Even BO our scattePd guests confusedly suet. 
With boii'd, bak'd, roast, all jostling in the 



Dejected all, and ruefUly dismay'd. 
For shekel, without treat or tresiaaa, paid. 

Sedidon's daik edipee now fainter shows, 
More briffht each hour the royal planet grows, 
Offeree &e doods of envy to disperse, 
In kind ooojunctioii of assisting stats. Pate, 
Here, labouring muse, those gknious chiett r» 
That tite'd the doubtful scale of David's &te t 
The rest of that illuslrious band rehearse, 
Immortalix'd in laurell'd Asaph's verse : 
Hard task ! yet will not I thy flight lecaB, 
"^iew heaven, and then eqoy tl^ glorionB ftO. 

Fhst write Betaltdj whose iUostrioos nana 
Forestalls our praise, and gives hb poet fiune. 
The Kenites' rocky pnyvince his ooaamand, 
A barren limb of fertile Csnain'a land ; 
Which for its generous natives yet eoukl ba 
Held worthy such a president as he ! 
Becalid with each grace and virtue transit, 
Serene his looks ; serene his life and thwght. 
On whom so largely nature hesp'd her store, 
There scarce remain'd for arts to give hin 



Who new an ^heioM/swiiw mmumm. 
And to ourw^ their otrm^th thofaetton obB»I 
Ths Doke of York being Invltad to dine at Mer- 
ehant Taylor*! H»U with the eompany of axtlUerj. 
of which he wu captaln>general, on the Stst of 
April, isss, tickets were dispersed In opposition to^ 
end contempt of, this meetlna. Inviting the nobility, 
gentry, and eltlzeni, who widhed well to the pro- 
testant rallgion. to convene the samedsy at St. 
llicbaers church, ComhUL and thence proceed to 
dine at Habeidashen* Hallj but this association 
was stopped by an order of counciL D. 

t £0/ tha Toyol mandate UeueeforlhZ The sub* 
stance of which was, that the powar of appointing 
pObUe days of tests and thanksgivings being vested 
In the orown, a particular meeting, Ipretended to 
that end. and advertised to be hdd on the Sist of 
April, isn, at St Michael's, OomhiU, must be of a 

sedlUous tendency, as not having the royal 

tlon} and therslbrs the lord mayor and ald< 



of Londonve, at their peril, ordered to hinder It, al 
an unkwlia assembly. D. 



To aid the crown and state hia greatest teal, 
His seoaod care diat service to conceal ; 
Of dues observant, fiim to every trust, 
And to the needy always more than just 
Who truth from specious falsehood can divide. 
Has an the gownsmelk^ skin without their pride; 
Thus crown'd with worth from heights of honour 
Sees an his glories copied in his son,§' [won. 
Whose forward fkme shouM eveiy muse ei»« 

Whose youth boasts skm denied to otheia' aga. 
Men, manners, language, books of noblest kindj 
Already are the conquest of his mind.* 
Whose fcyalty before ita date was prime ; 
Nor waited the dull course of rdling time : 
The monster faction early he dismay'd. 
And David's cause Icttg since oonfess'd his aid. 

t Ffrvf wrto BexaUOl BesaUel. the Manguls sT 
Worcester, created Duke of Beaufort in isss, a no- 
bleman of great worth and honour, who had always 
taken part with the king, and one of those, whom 
the Commons, Inisss. prayed his maiesty to renova 
ftom about his person, as being a fkvoorer of p^ 
peiy. D. 

% Beeoidt hie gprtee copied in hie eon] Otartes 

Bomerset, Lord Heibert, of Ragtand In Monmouth< 

aldersMn shire, who, aeoordlng to Wood, was entered of 



Christ Church, Ozfbid, and took his degree as a 
' ofartslnliei. n. 



ABSALOM AMD ACHITOPHBL. 



ei 



pWd; 
AbdMl with kll Ms (kther** Tirtna grac'd ;'!' 
A hero, who while stars k>ok'd woDd'iiiig down, 
Without one Hebrew's Uood reslor'd the crown. 
Thatpmise was his ; what thereibre did remain 
For following chiefr, but boldly to maintain 
That crown restored; and in this rankof (amey 
Brave Abdael with the first a place must aUim. 
Proceed illustrioos, happy chief^ proceed, 
Foreseize the garlands fi>r thy bnm decreed, 
Wh3e the inspired tribe attend with noblest 
To register the glories thou shalt gain : [strain 
For sure the dew shall Gilboah's hiUafbcsake, 
And Jordan mix his stream with aodom*s lake ;^ 
Or seas retired their Secret stores disclose, 
And to the sun their scaly brood expose* 
Of sweU'd above the difis their haXkmn raise, 
Before the Muses leave their patron's praise. 
Eliabt our iiext labour does invite, ^ 

And hard the task to do Eliab ^ight: 
Long with the royal wanderer he rov'd, 
And firm in all the tarns of fortune provMl 
Such ancient service and desert so large, 
Well claimed the royal household (or his charge. 
His age with only one mild heiress Uest, 
In all the bloom of smiling nature drest, 
And blest again to see his flower allied 
To David's stock, and made young Othniel's 

bride 't 

* Abdael wUhtM hit father's virtue rraefS} Ab- 
daOU the Doke of Albemarle, son to the brave Ge- 
Bn»l Monk, and president of Wales. Hewasllbe- 
nl amd loyal, and a leading man amoilg the Mends 
of tlie king and the duke, on which account he was 
srrerelj ittgmatlxed by the whig writers. In 1C87 
ha was sent abroad as governor of Jamaloa« where 
iHAled. D. 

« BUab] vnuers, Duke of Buckingham, wrote a 
■sat severe satire on Lord Arlington, here Intro- 
daced under the name of Eliab, called Advice to a 
Painter. This Henrr Bennet was a younger ton ot 
a private gentleman, had followed the royiaJ funlljr 
mto exile ; at whose restoration he was made flrrt 



James IL afterwanU. He was for some years a 
kind of fkvourtte minister. I mean conversant in his 
nsstefs pteasures, as well as intrusted with Ms bo- 
Mapinotwlthitandlng the constant enmity both Of 
flitDuke of York and Chancellor Clarendon, whose 
saperior power, especially in state affairs, was yet 
aniMe to shake King Charles's Inclination to this 
gmlnnan, who therefore, at the other's baniih- 
mant, remained, if not aole minister, at least the 
■dnelpal one Ibr Sometime. J.W. 



tmea^wUhontifonemttdhetreeetleet, 
•yeun^ OOmUte kride^ 

Othnlel. Henry Duke of Grafton, one of the king's 
Bstural sons, begotten upon the body of the Duchess 
of Clevaland. She was averse to his marrying Lord 
Arlington's daughter, though a consMeraUe heir- 
MsTl have seen a letter from her to lofd4rea8urer 
Oanbr. datsd from ^ris, (I think in i«7S) thanking 
aimlbr his care In endeaveuring to prsvant this 
It Is in her own handwriting. 



The brigfatsestoreBof hhi iaiher'syoalh, 
Devoted to a son's and sutgeet's troth s 
Resolv'd to bear that prize of du^ homaf 
So bravely sought, while sought by Abaaksb 
Ah prince! the illaltrious pluietof thy birth, 
And thy more powerfiil virtue, guard thy worth 
ThatBO Achiiophel thy ruin boast! 
, Israel too much in one such wreck hM lost. 

Even envy mustoonsent to Helon^ worthA 
Whose seul, though Egypt glories in his birti\ 
Gould for our captive ark its zeal retain, 
And Pharaoh's altars in their pomp disdain : 
Toalighthis gods was small; with nobles prid^ 
He all the aUurements of his court defied.! 
Whom profit nor example eouU betray, 
But Israel's fiiend, and true to David's swaj. 
What acts of fiivour ui his province ftll, 
On merit he confers, and freely all. 

Our. list of noUee next let Amri graee,T 
Whose merits dahn'd the Abethdm's high 
Who^ with a loyalty that did excel, [phMW 
Brought all the eodowmentaof AchiiopheL 
Sincere was Amri, and not only knew, 
But Israel's sanetioos into practice draw ; 
Our laws, that did a boundless ocean seem, 
Were coasted all, and fathom'd all by hun. 
No rabbin, speaks like him their mystic wmtk. 
8ojo«t, and with such charms of eloquenoe : 
To whom the doiable blessing does belong, 
With Aifoees' inspiration, Aaron's tongue. 

Than Sheva nooe^f more k)yalzeal have 
Wakefid as Judah's lion for the crown, [showtni 

This Duke of Grafton soon JolnM the Prince of 
Orange at the revolution, and was killed at the 
siege of Cork, In the year 1680. He had great 
natural bravery, was veiy sincere, but rough as 
the sea. of which he Was fond, and whereon, had 
helivedthepromisedtemakeacallantllgure.. D 

kEnener^myetoon»€Mtoaelon'e'uarth'\ He 
Ion, the Earl of Peversham, a Frenchman by bkth, 
and nephew to Mareschal Turenoe : he was honest, 
biave, and good-natured, but preoipttats and InjU' 
dlcious. D. 

I ToeUrhthUgodewuematt; vWnvMerprUt 
Be alt the aOuremenit of Me court defied] 

His lordship professed himself a Protestant, 
though Burnet says there was reason to suspect 
his nncerity. Aflbction for King Charies U. who 
really esteemed hUn, made htm prefer «»*gi««wi 
to his own country, where he had great interesL 
and might have expected to be noUy provided 
fhr. D, 

T Our ttetof noUee next let Amri grace] Amri, 
fitrHeneagenn^h. constituted lord-keeper of the 
great seal, on ehaftesbmy's dismission, and soon 
after advanced to a peerage and the chanceUershlpb 
Be lAras a zealous Protestant, and yet conductsd 
hhnself with such steadiness and integrity, as te 
give offence to no party; which was a little sur 
prising, as he held this important station at a time 
when party feuds raged with unUcsnsedftuy. RIa 
abilities were very great; he was Judicious, elo* 
quent, and industrious, an able lawyer, and a 
statesman, endued with strong veracity and ln« 
flexible hktegrity. D. 

** Than asses none) Meaning Sir Roger Llls 
tiange, who of all venal and son^ld scilUilsn 



THE POEMB Of DKTDBN. 



Who tar that tfaofe itfli comlMti in hit «ge, 
Vor which his youth with danger did engage. 
Im vain our factious priests the cant revive ; 
Da vain seditioui scribes with Ubel strive [eye 
To mflaae the crowd ; while he with watchflil 
Ohaerves, and shoots theblreasonsas they fly ; 
Their weekly frauds his keen replies detect ; 
He undeceives more fast than they infect. 
So Moses, when the pest on legioas prey'd, 
>ldvanc'd his signal, and the plague wasstay'd. 
Once more, my ibinting mnse, thy pinions 

And strength's exhausted store let love supply. 
Vhat tribute, Asaph, shall we render thee ? 
We'll crown thee with a wreath from thy own 

' tree! 
Thy laurel grove no envy's flash can Uast ; 
The song of Asaph shall for ever last, v 
With wonder late posterity shsB dwell 
On Absakm and false Achilophel : [dream, 
Thy strains shall be our slumbering prophets^ 
And when our Sion virgins sing thev theme ; 
Our jubilees sbaU with thy verse be graced, 
The song of Asaph shall for ever last. 
How fieroe his satire loos'd ; restrained, how 



How tender of the offending young man's : 
How -Well his worth, and brave adventures 
Just to his virtues, to his error miU. [styl'd ; 
No page of thine that fears the strictest view. 
But teems with just reproof, or praise as due ; 
Not Eden could a fairer prospect yield, 
All paradise without one barren fieki : 
Whose wit the censure of his foes has past, 
The song of Asaph shall for erer last, [alkm 7 
; What praise for such rich strains shall we 
What just rewards the grateful crown bestow ? 
While bees in flowers rejoice, and. flowers in 

dew, 
While stars and fountains to their course are 
true; [fast, 

While Judah*s throne and Sion's rock standi 
The song of Asaph and the fame shall last. 

Still Hebron's honour'd happy soil retains 
Our royal hero's beauteous dear remains ; 
Who now sails off, with winds nor wishes slacks 
To bring his sufferings' bright companion 
back. 

tliAt erer defended any admlnlfltratlon. In any 
country or time, seems to have tone the greatest 
IsngiA m striving to defend any grievanee and 
iBjusUce that a government can be guilty of. Bis 
style is themasterpleee of what may be called the 
Pert-DvU, and wae vitiated by cant and aflbcted 
vulgar phnties, and coflTee-Ubuae ezpresstons. In 
this tort of diction he translated, or rather tiaves* 
tied, the Offlcei of Tully, the Morals of Seneca, the 
▼litons of Onevedo, and the History of Josephos ; 
and gave a nauseous eartcatnre of the simplicity of 
aasoplnhisFslOes. Dr.J.W. 



Dot era such tsansport can ov sense employ 

A bitter grief must poison half our ioy ; 
Nor can our coasts restor'd those btessings set 
Without a bribe to envious destiny! 
Ours'd Sodom's doom for ever fix the tide 
Where by inglorious chance the valiant died. 
Give not insulting Aikelen to know, 
, Nor let Galh's daughters triumph in our wo! 
No sailor with the news swell Egypt's pride, 
By what in^orious fate our valiant died ! 
Weep, Amon! Jordan, weep thy fountains 

dry! 
MThile Sion's rock dissolves for a supply. 

Calm were the elements, night's siknce deep* 
The waves Scares murm'ring, and the winds 

asleop; 
Yet f^ forruin takes io stin an hour, (vonr; 
^nd trsacherous sands the princely bark d» 
Then death unworthy seis'd a generous race, 
To virtue^ scandal, and the stars' disgrace ! 
Oh ! had the indulgent poweri fouduafed to 

yield. 
Instead of faithless ahelyes, a listed field ; 
A listed field of heaven's and David's foes, 
Fieroe as the troops that did his youth oppose, 
E;ach life had on his slaughter'd heap retn^d. 
Not tamely, and unconquering thus expir'd : 
But destiny is now their only foe, 
And dying e'en o'er that they triumph too ; 
With kHid last breaths their master's 'scape 

applaud, [defraud ; 

Of whom kind force could scarce the fatss 
Who for such followers loit, O matchless mind ! 
At^his own safety now ahnost repin'd * 
Say, royal sir, by all your fame in aims, 
Tour praise in peace, and by Urania's charms; 
If all your sufferings past so nearly press'd, 
Or pierc'd with half so painful grief your breast f 

Thus some diviner muse her hero forms, 
Not sooth'd with soft delights, but tess'd in 

storms. 
Nor stretch'd on roses in the myrtle grove. 
Nor crowns his days with mirth, Us nigfata 

with k>ve. 
But far remov'd in thundering camps ia found, 
His slumbers short, his bed the heihless groad : 
In tasks of danger always seen the fimt. 
Feeds firom the hedge, and slakes with ioe hii 

thirst, 
Long must his patience strive with fortoneVi 

rage. 
And long -opposing gods themselves engage. 
Must see his country flame, his friends da- 

ftrayM, 
Before the promia'd empire be enjoy'd ; 
Such toil of fate must buiU a man of fame. 
And such, to Israel's crown, the godlike Davhi 
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Whst nddeo bouMidiflpal Dm cImhIi to &at, 
WhoM dMnehing raiw l»M all our vineyardi 



TIm ipriBg ao hr behind her eoone delay*!!, 
0|i the inataat is io aH her bloain array'd; 
liie'wiBii hrealhe low, the eleoMot aerane ; 
Yet mark what motun in the watea ia aeeo ! 
Tojton^Mtg and busy aa HyMean awarnM, 
Or alrmggied aoUiera a u iainw iM to tiieir araM. 
See wlMte the princely barky in kioaaat pride, 
"Vnth all her guardian fleet, adorns the tide! 
High on her deck the royal k»Ten stand, 
Our crimes to pardon ere theytouch'd ear 

land. 
Welcome to larael* and to David's breaat ! 
Here all your toils, here all your sufferings rest 
This year did ZHoah nde Jerusaleni,t 
And boldly all sedition's surges stem, 
Howe'er encmnher'd with a viler pair 
Than Ziph or Shimei to aasist the chair; 
Tat Ziloah'sbyal labours sopretail'd, 
That faction at the next election iail'd, 
When e'en the connnen cry dU jiatice sound,- 
And merit by the mnltilnde 1^ «s erowa^d : 
Withpavid then was Israers peace rsslof'd, 
Crowds moura'd their error, aad-obey'd th^ 

kfd. 

* WOeom* 10 liTocll The Duke of Backiof ham 

Sve this character of the two roral brothers-- Chat 
arles could see things If he would, and JaaMS 
would see things tf he coofcl. The conduct of 
Raines, and hU behaviour in his visit to Oxford, Is 
Butrvei1ou8l7 weak, preposterous, and absurd. It 
isreoordsd In Anlhonj Wood's Uf»«-Gharlas D. 
used to saj with rsspect to the nlstrssses ef hla 
brother, which were plain and homely, that his con- 
feHor had Imposed such mistresses upon him as- 
Mn. WilUams, Ladj Bellasrse, Mrs. fiedtajr, and 
Mrs. Churchill, by waj of penance. Charles n.'s 
IhTonrlte mistress retained her beauty ttU^near se- 
venty years ef age. BlrPeterLely, In a high strain- 
of flattery, drew her portrait, and that of her son. 
the Duke ct RlehmoiMl, as a Madonna and Child, 
Ibr a convent In France. Dr. J, W. 

« TkU vtoT Md ZUoah nUe Jenualem, *o.] Sir 
iShn Moor, Lord Mayor of London tai tSBi, and one ■ 
cf the representaUves of the city in parUament, was 
a most xealoos and corrupt partisan of the court. 
Be nominated two sheriff's whom lie knew would 
ss peiftctly subservient to the mlnistnr and the ar- 
sUnry measures of the king. Dr^ J. W. 

tai a congkatulatory poem, addressed to Sir WlTlt^ 
Prttehaid (the successor of Sir John Rfoos^) pob- 
ished on a half sheet in issi, the humble hard hurU 
.Js taidignaUon, not without an aUuslon t6 Dryden's 



'Thst tong-sar'd rout, and their Achltophai, 
That think It sin to Uve and not rebel ; 
Thoss pious elders, that Geneva rabMsi 
Ikat hope, once more, to make old Pam^B a 
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THEBflEDAL. 

A SATIXK AOAUrtT fXlUTIOV. 



KTISTLE TO THE Wm08. 

Fom to whom can I dedicate this poem, with 
aomachjUBCiceaatoyoQ? 'TittherepreMOt*- 
tioa of your owB hero; 't ii the picture drawn 
at lengthy which you admire and prize ao much 
in little, ^onb of your omamenta are wanting ; 
neither the landscape of the Tower, nor the ri- 
aing aun ; nor the Anno Domini ,of your new 
aovereign'a coronation. This must needs be a 
grateful undertaking to your whole party: esp*- 
dally to those who have not been ao happy as to 
puidiase the originaL I hear the ffraver haa 
mi^e a good market of it: all his kings are 
bought up already ; or the Tahie of the remain- 
der 80 enhanced, that many a poor Polander, 
who wouU b(D glad to worship the image, is not 
able to go to the cost of him, but must be content 
to see him here. I moat coofeas I am no great 
artiat; bat sign-post painting will serre the turn 
to remember a friend by, especially when better 
is not to be had. Yet ibr your oomfbrt the 
lineaments are true; and though he sat not fi^e 
times to me, as he did to B., yet I hare con- 
salted histonr, as the Italian painters do, when 
they would Jniw a Nero, or a Caligula ; though 
they have not aeen the man, they can help their 
imagination by a statue of Mm, and find out the 
ooloaring fipom Suetonius and Tacttua. Troth 
is, you might have apared one aide of your 
Medal : die head would be aeen to mom ad- 
vantage if it were placed on a apike of the 
Tower, a little nearer to the son, which wonkl 
then break out to better purpose. 

You tell us in your preiaoa to the Nofrotea- 
tant Ploe,* that you ahall be Ibrced hereafter 
to leave off your modesty; I auppose you mean 
that little which ia left you : ibr it was worn to 
raga when you put out thia Medal. Never was 
there practised such a piece of notorious impu- 
dence in the face of an eatabliahed government 
I believe when he is dead you will wear him in 
Ihumb^ings, as the Turks did Scanderbeg ; as 
if there were virtue in his bones to preserve yocr 
against monarchy. Yet til thia while you pi«- 
lead not only seal for the puUie good, but a due 
veneration far the peraon of the king. But all 

* A fblio pamphlet with this title, vindioattaif Lord 
Shafteabniy ftom being concerned In any plotting 
dsaign against the king, was paUlsbed in two parte, 
the fistln laai, the second in lass. Wood sajs, 
that tbe senentl report was, that they were written 
bytheearihimMU;orthat, at least, ha found the 



■MBwfaocanaeoaaindlibslbrathemaMLy a»- 

■tty detect thoaepoaa&llaciea. Thatitian^ 
ceaaary fer men m your circumstances to pro- 
tend both, is granted you; far without then 
there eouki be no ground to raise a fiMtion. 
But I would ask you one civil question, what 
right has any man among you, or any aaaod»* 
tion of men, (to come nearer to you,) who, out 
of parliament, cannot be considered in a pubHe 
capacil^,, to meet aa you daily do in fiMrtious 
duba, to vilify the government in your diar 
couraea, and to libel it in all your writinga ? 
Who made you judgea in Israel ? Or how is it 
consistent with your seal to the public welfare 
to promote sedition? Doea your definition of 
loyal, which is to serve the king aooordiag to 
the kws, allow you the licenae of tradnciag 
tbe eiecutive power with wfaidi you own he 
ia invested? You complain that hia mijeaiy 
haa kistthekive and confidence of hii people; 
and by your very ursing it, you endeavour what 
in you Uea to make him loae them. All good 
aulgecta abhor the thought of arbitraiy power, 
whether it be ill one or many: if you were the 
patriotayouwottklveem, you would not at this 
rate incenae the multitude to assinne it ; Ibr no 
sober n|ian can fear it, either from the king's dis- 
position, or his pactice, or even where yon 
vfouMi odiously lay it, fimn his ministers. Give 
us leave to ei^ the government and the bene- 
fit ^laws under which we were bom, and wUdi 
we deaim to tranamit to our posterity. Yon are 
not the truateea of the puoUe liber^ ; and if 
you have not right to petition in a crowd, much 
' leas have you to intermeddle in the management 
of affairs, or to arraign what you do not like, 
which in effect ia every thing that is done by the 
king and oouncfl. Can you imagine that any 
reasonable man will believe you respect the peiw 
son of hii ma^t^t when 'tis apparent that 
yonr seditious pamphlets are stuffed with parti- 
cular reflectians on him? If you have the ooi^ 
fidence to deny thii, His easy to be evinced 
from a thousand passages, which lonly Ibrbear 
to quote, becauaa I deaire they ahould die, and 
be forgotten. I have peruaed many of your pa- 
pen ; and to ahow you that I have, the third 
part of your No-proteatant plotf i« nuch of i 

t OlMtldrdpaitijirlntad in quarto, was snpiosad 
to be written ay Fetgnaon, under my loid'seye. 
It ranfleeta on the proceeding against him In tbe 
points of high treason, whereor he stood aocoaed i 
and atrlvea to depreciate tbe characteia of the wit- 
nesaes, by painting them in the most odious colonrs. 
Tbe Growth of Popery was written by Mr. Marvel, 
who pobHahed it a Uttle before his death, which 

•- — I. A second part Of It waa written 

I above mentioned; forwMch, and 



and Ut aervant, who pot U into the 

pfintsr's hands, waa semmitM to priaon. X>. 



happened in 1678. 
by Mr. Ferguson 
other 8editiinia_pi 



practioea, his body was deflnanded 
ofthe states ofHolland, he being then at Brill, but 
veftiaed; though Sir Thomaa Amatronghad bean 
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M 



Ih* Qrowth of Fopery ; M manifetllf M Mfltoe's 
Defeoca of tbo English People ie from Bo- 
chanea De jure regni apod Sootoe ; or Toor 
int GoTODMit and new Aaeociation from the 
Aoly league of the Freoeh Quisards. Anf one 
who reads Darila may trace your practice! all 
akmg. There were the aame pretences for Ee- 
IbnMtioa and loyaltj, the eame asperaioM of 
the king, and the tame grounds of a rebellion. I 
Mnow not whether jou will take the historian^s 
word, who says it was reported, that Pdtrot, a 
Hi^gonoC, nurdered Francis, Duke of Ghiiae, by 
the instigations of Theodore Beza, or that it 
was a HugoQot minister, otherwise called a 
Ptnesbjterian, (for our church abhors so defilidl 
a tenet) who first writ a treatise of the lawful- 
Beas of depoainc and murdering kings of a di£> 
foffent persuasion in religion ; but I am able to 
prore, from the doctrine of Cahrin, and prinei- 
plfla of Buchailan, that they set tf le people above 
4ie magistrate ; ^ich, if I mistake not, is your 
own fundamental,- and which carries your loy- 
ally nofarCher than your liking. When a vote 
of the iiouse of commons goes 00 your side, you 
aie'as ready to observe it as if it were passed 
into a law ; but when you are pinched with any 
fimaer, and yet unrepealed act of parliament, 
yoQ declare that in sonle aaws you will not be 
ebUged by it. The passage is in the same 
third part of the No-protestant Ptot, and is too 
plain to be deliied. The late copy of your in- 
tended association, you neither whoOy justify 
nor condemn; but as the papists, when they 
are unopposed, fly out into all the pageantries oif 
wonhip ; but in tinfes of war, when they are 
hard prwasBd by argtnnents, lie dose intrenched 
oebind the council of Trent; so now, wfasn 
your afiirs are In a low oondition, you dare not 
pretend that to be a legal combination, hot 
whensoever you are aifeat, I doubt not but it 
wil be maintained and justified to pnvposa. 
Por indeed there is nothing to defend it but the 
' i *t is the proper time to say any thing 
sen have all things m their power. 
In the mean time, you wouU fain be atbUing 
M a paraMel betwixt this associatian,* and that 
Ml the time of Clueen Elizabeth. But there is 

givsaup bjr them a little beTors. This Is tbe same 
OttawhowaseonoecnedlntheRTebousePlpt; and 
tt Is rsroarkAble, that when the secretary of state 
was glvlna out onlsrs fbr the seising the rest of the 
CQQsplnktois, he privatelj bade the messenger to let 
ffagnson escape. D. 

* When England, in the sixteenth century, was 
■apposed In danger from the desl^pis of Bpaln, the 
principal people, with the Queen at their head, 
■iteced Into an sssoclatlon for the defence of their 
aeomry. and of the Protestant relicion, against 
~'pery. Invasion, and Innovation. A 
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this small differenoe betwixt them, that theeads 
of the one are directly oppoaite to the other : 
one with the Clueen's approbatioa and conjun^ 
tion, as head of it, the other without either the 
consent or hnowledge of the King, against 
whose authority it is manifesd^ designed. 
Therefore you do well to have recourse to your 
laMf. evasion,! that it Was contrived by your 
enemies, and shuffled into the papers that were 
seixed ; which yet you see the nation is not so 
easy to believe as your own jury; but the maU 
ter is not difficult, to find twelve men in Newgate 
who would acquit a malefactor. 

I have one only favour to desire of you at 
parting,that when you think of answering this 
poem, you would employ the some pens against 
it, who have oombated with so much success 
^ against Absalom and Achitophel ; for (hen you 
may assure yourselves of a clear victory, with- 
out the least reply. Rail at me abundantly: 
and, not to break a custom, do it without wit : 
by this method yon will gain a considerable 
point, vrhich is, wholly to waiTe the answer of 
my arguments.. Never own the bottom of your 
principles, for fear they shoddbe.treason. Fall 
severely on the miscarriagee of govenunent ; 
fbr if soandal be not allowed, yon are do free- 
bom subjects. If God has not blesaed you with 
the talent of rhjrmiag, i&ake use of my poor 
stock and welcome : let your verses run upoo 
my feet : and for the utmost refhge of notorious 
bk>ckheads, reduced to the last extremity of 
sense, turn my own lines upon me, and in ittter 
despair ofyour own .satire, make me satirize my- 
self. Some of you have been driven to this bay 
already ; but, above all the real, commend me 
to the nonooniRinnist parsoD) who writ the Whip 
and' Key. I am afirsid it is not readao muchaa 
the piece deeervea, beeanae the booksefler is 
every week crying help at the end of his 
(Hxette, toget it off. Tou see I am charitable 
enough to do him a kindness, that it may be 
published as weO as printed ; and that so much 
skin in Hebrew derivaticDs may not lie fbr 
waste paper in the shop. Tet I half suspect ha 
went no further fbr his learning, than the index 
of Hebrew names and etym<Sogie8, which .is 
printed at the end of some English Bibles. If 
Achitophel signify the brother of a fool, the au* 
thorof that poem will pass with his readers for 
the next of kin. And perhapa it is the relation 
that makes the kindness. VThatever the versea 
are, buy them up, I beeeech you, out of pi^; 

t The friends of the Earl of Shaftesbory Inslnnat* 
ed every where, that the draught of that asseeia* 
tion, which was said to be fbond among Us papsia 
was put there by the person who sdied them. It 
advance the credit of the tortes, and give grmMi 
weight to the eeunehaigs. D. 
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far I hear the conrentide is shut up, and tb» 
Wotber of A^hitophal out of wnrico. 

Now footmen, 70a know, have the generoeily 
l» make a pune for a member of their lociety, 
who hai had his livery puHed over his ears ; and 
even Protestant sodcs are bought up ainong 
]Ftm,outofvenerationtothenanie. A dissen- 
ter in poetry from sense and English will make 
as good a Protestant rhymer, as a dissenter 
irom the Church of England a Protestant par^ 
son. Besides, if you encourage a young be- 
ginner, who knows but he may elevate his style 
a little above the vulgar epithets of profane and 
laucy Jack, and atheistical scribbler, with which 
be treats roe, when the fit of enthusiasm is strong 
upon him ; by which weU-mannered and chari- 
table expressions I was certain of his sect be- 
Ibre I knew his name. What wouki you have 
more of man 7 He has damned me in your 
cause from Oenesis to the Revelations ; and has 
half the texts of both the TestamenU against 
me, if you will be'so civil to yourselves as to 
take him for your interpreter, and not to take 
them for Irish wimesses. After all, perhaps 
you will tell me, that you retained him only for' 
the opening of your cause, and that your main 
lawyer is yet behind. Now if it so happen he 
meet with no more reply than his predecessors, 
you may either conclcide that I trust to the good- 
Aess of my cause, or fear my adversary, or dis- 
diia him, or wliat you please, for the short on *t 
19, 't is indifferent toyour humble servant, what- 
erer your party says or thinks of him. 



THE MEDAL. 

Or all our antic sights and pageantry, 
Which English idiots run in crowds to see, 
The Polish Medal bears the prize alone : 
A monster, more the favourite of the town 
Than either fiurs or theatres have shown. 
Never did art so well with nature strive : 
Nor ever idol seem'd so much alive ; 
80 like the man ; so golden to (be sight, 
80 base within, so counterfeit and lighU 
One side is fiUM with title and with face ; 
And lest the king should want a regal place, 
On the reverse, a tower the town surveys ; 
O'er which our mounting sun his beams displays. 
The word, pronouncM aloud by shrieval voice, 
latamm'y which, in Pblish, is r^oiee, [join*d ; 
The day, month, year, to the great act are 
And a new canting holiday design'd. . 
Five days he sat for every cast and kxik ; 
Poor more than Qod to finish Adam took. 
But who can teQ what essence angels are. 
Or how kmg Heaven wasfaaking Lucifer 1 



Oh, ooukl.the style that copied every gnney 
And phNigh'd such fiurrows for a eunuch iaee, 
Geuki it have ibrm'd his ever-changing will» 
The various piece had tir'd the gravePs skill * 
A martial hero first, with eariy care. 
Blown, like a pigmy by the winds, to war. 
A beardless chief, a rebel, ere a man 
3o young hii hatred to his prince began. 
Next this, (how wikUy will ambition steer!) 
A vermin wriggling in the Usurper's ear. 
Bartering his venal wit for sums of gokl. 
He dast himself into the saintlike mould ; 
GroanM, rfghMand pra/d, while godliness waa 

The loudest bagpipe of the squeaking train. 
But, as 't is hard to cheat a juggler's eyes, 
His open lewdness he could ne'er disguise. 
There split the saint : for hypocritic zeal 
AUo^ no sins but those it can conceal. 
Wbering to scandal gives 4oo large a scope b 
Saints must not trade ; Irat they mav inteiiope. 
The bngodly principle vraa all the same , 
But a grass cheat betrays his partner's game. 
Besides their pace vraa fbfiual, grave, and 
His nimble wit outran the heavy pack, [slack ; 
Tet sUll he found his fortune at a stay ; [way ; 
WImJo droves of blockheads choking^ up Jut 
They took, but not rewarded, his advice ; 
Villain and wit exact a double price. <[teBet, 
Power wap his aim : but, thrown from that pr^ 
The wretch tum'd loyal m his own defence ; 
And malice reooncil'd him to hii prince. 
Him, in the anguish of his soul (le serv'd; 
Rewarded faster still than he deserv'd ; 
Behold him now exalted into trust ; 
His counsel 's oft convenient, seldom just. 
E'en in the most«ncere adviceiie gave, 
He had a grudging still* to be a knave. 
The frauds he ieam'd in his fanatic yean 
Made him uneasy in his lawful gears. 
At best as little honest as he could. 
And, like white witches, mischievously good. 
To his first bias longingly he leans ; 
And rather would be great by wicked means. 
Thus fram'd for ill, he loos'd our triple hoU; 
Advice unsafe, precipitous, and boU. 
From hence those tears ! that Ilium of our wo! 
Who helps a powerful fiiend, forearms a foe. 
What wonder if the waves prevail so far. 
When he cut down the banks that made the 
Seas foDow but their nature to invade ; [barf 
But he by art our native strength betray'd. 
80 Samson to his foe his force confeat ; 
And to be shorn lay slumbering on her breaaU 
But when this fiital counsel, found too late, 
Expos'd ita author to the public hate ; 
When his just sovereign, by no impioui waji 
Could be seduc'd to arbitraiy sway ; 
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Vomken of thmt hope be ibifts the safl, 
Drifes down the curroDt with & popular gale ; 
And ahows the fiend coofenM without a ?eiL 
He preachea to the crowd, that power is lent, 
But not coQvey'd to kingly government ; 
That claims successive bear no binding force, 
That coronation oaths are thbgs of course ; 
BCaintains the multitude can never err ; 
And sets the people m the papal chair. 
The reason 's obvious, interest never lies ; 
The most have still their interest in their eyes ; 
The power is always theirs, and power is ever 

vrise. 
Almighty crowd, thou shortenest all dispute, 
Power is thy essence, wit thy atvibute ! 
Nor &ith nor reason moke thee at a stay. 
Thou leap*8t o'er all eternal truths in thy piBp 

daric way ! 
Athens no doubt did righteously decide, 
When Phocion and when Socrates were tried ; 
As righteously they did those dooms repent ; 
Still they were wise whatever way they went : 
Crov^ds err not, though to bpth extremes they 

run; 
To kin the father and recall the son. 
Some think the fools were most as times went 
then, [men. 

But now the world's o*erstock*d with prudent 
The common cry is e'en religion's test. 
The Turk's is at Constantinople best ; 
Idob in India ; Popery at Rome : 
And our own worship only true at home. 
And true, but for the time 't is hard to know 
How long we please it shall contin«^ so. 
Thitf side to-day, and that to-mprrow bums ; 
So all are God-a'mighties in their turns. 
A tempting doctrine, plausible and new ; 
What feols our fathers were, if this be true ! 
Who to destroy the seeds of civil war, 
hbereat right in monarchs (lid declare ; 
And, that a lawfiil power might never cease, 
Secur'd succession to secure our peace. 
Thus property and sovereign sway, at Ifist 
In equal balances were justly cast : 
But this new Jehu spurs the ho(-mouth'd hon«4 
Instructs the beast to know his native force ; 
To take tb^ bit between his teeth, and fly- 
To the nejct headlong steep of anarchy. 
Too happy England, if our good we biew, 
Would we possess the freedrai we pursue ! 
The lavish government can give no more : 
Yet we repine, and plenty makes us poor. 
God tried us once ; our rebel fathers ha(^ 
Re glutted them with all the power they sought 
Tin mastered by their own usurping brave. 
The fi^e^boni sobiect sunk into a Jave. 
We loath our manna, and wt long fbr quaib ; 
^ what is nan when his own inah prevaOa ! 



How rash, how swift to plunge himaelf m U ; 
Pr^udof his power, and boundless in his will 
That kings can do no wrong we must believe 
None can they do, and must they all receive ? 
Help, Heaven I or sadly we shall see an hour, 
YHien neiiher wrong not right are in their power! 
Already they have lost their best defence, 
The benefit of laws which they dispense. 
No justice to their righteous cause aOow'd ; 
But baffled by an arbitrary crowd. 
And medals grav'd their conquest to record. 
The stamp uid coin of their adopted lord. 
The man who laugh'd bw^ once, to see an jM 
Mdmbling \o make .the cross-grain'd thistles 
Might laugh again to see a jury chaw [pass, 
The prickles of unpalatable law. 
The witnesses that, leech-like, liv'd on bk>od, 
Socking for them were med'cinally good; 
But when they fasten'd on their fester'd sore, 
Then justice and religion they forswore ; 
Their maiden oath debauch'd into a whore. 
Thus men are rais'd by factions, and decried; 
A|id rogue and saint distinguisbM by their side. 
They rack e'en scripture to confess their cause, 
And plead a call to preach in spite of laws. 
But that 'a no news to the poor injur'd page, 
it has been us'd as ill in every age ;' 
And is coostraio'd with patience all to take, 
For what defence can Ghreek and Hebrew makef 
Happy who can this talking trumpet seize ; 
They make it speak whatever sense they please 
'T was fram'd at first our oracle to inquire ; 
But since our sects in prophecy grow higher. 
The text inspires not them, but they the text 
inspire. , 

London, thou great emporium of our isle, 

thou too bounteous, thcNi too firuitful Nile ! 
How shall I praise or curseio thy desert? 

Or separate thy sound firom thy corrupted part^ 

1 call'd tliee Nile ; the parallel will stand ; 
Thy tkles of wealth o'erfiow the iatten'd land ; 
Yet monsters from thy large increase we find, 
Engender'd oo the slime thou leav'st behind. 
Sedition has not wholly seiz'dop thee. 

Thy nobler parts are from infection free. 
Of Israel's tribes thou hast a numei ous band, 
But still the Canaanite is m the land 
Thy military chiefs are brave and true ; 
Nor are thy disenchanted burghers fuw. 
The head is loyal which thy heart commands, 
Bu( what 's a head with two such gouty hands t 
The wise and wealthy love the surest way, 
And are content to thrive and to obey. 
But wisdom is tosloth too great a slave ; 
None are so busy as tlie iool and knave, [orge. 
Those let me curse ; w|iat vengeance will thty 
Vrhom ordures neither plague nor fire cm 
1 
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No^ Aarp ezperieDoe cmn to duty Vring» 
Nor angry heaven, nor a forgiving king ! 
In goepel phrase their chapmen they betray ; 
Their ahopn are dens, the buyer is their prey. 
The knack of trades is living on the spoil ; 
They boast e*en when each other they beguile. 
Custoras to steal is such a trivial thing, 
That ' t is their charter to defraud their king. 
AD hands unite of every jarring sect ; 
They cheat the country first, ud then infect 
They for God*s cause their mooarchs dare de- 



And they'O be sure to make his cause their own. 
Whether the pk)Cting Jesuit laid the plan 
Of murdering kings, or the French Puritan, 
Our sacrilegious sects their guides outgo, 
Atid kings and kingly power would murder too. 
What means their traitorous oorabmationless, 
Too plain to evade, too shameful to confess ! 
But treason is not own^d when *t b descried ; 
Successful crimes alone ire justified. 
The men, who no conspiracy wouhl find, 
Who doubts, but had it taken, they had joined. 
Join*d in a mutual covenant of defence ; 
At first without, at last against their prince? 
If sovereign right by sovereign power they scan, 
The same bold maxim holds in God and man : 
Qod were not safe, his thunder eou)d they shun. 
He shouU be forcVd to crown aiiother sod. 
Thus when the heir was from the vineyard 

thrown, 
The rich poss e s si o n was the murderers' own. 
In vain to sophistry they have recouise : 
By proving theiis no plot, they prove 't is wocae ; 
Unmask*d rebellion, and audacious force : 
Which though pot actual, yet all eyes mi,y see 
T is working in the hnmediate power to be ; 
For firom pretended grievances they rise, 
First to dsalike, and afler to despise. 
Then Oydop-like in human flesh to deal, 
Chop up a minister at every meal : 
Perhaps not wholly to melt down the king ; 
Bat dip his regal rights within the ring; [war ; 
From thence to assume the power of peace and 
And ease him by degrees of public care. 
Tet to eonsult his dipiiiy and fame, 
He shoukl have leave to exereiee the name ; 
And hoM the cards while commons play*d the 

game. [drink, 

For wlwt can power give more than food and 
To live at ease, and not be bound to think 1 
These are the cooler methods of their crime, 
But their hot teafets think H is loss of time ; 
Ob utmost bounds of kiyalty they stand, 
And grin and whet like a Greatian band, 
That waits impatient fiir the last cmmnaiid. 
ThoioutlawB open villany maintain, {ptain ; 
They steal not, but in squadroot foour the 



And if their power the passengers subdue. 
The most have right, the wrong is in the finr. 
Such impious axioms foolishly they show, 
For in some soils republics will not grow : 
Our temperate isle will no extremee susUia 
Of popular swa^ or aibitrary reign ; 
But slides between them both into the best, 
Secure in freedom, in a monarch blest : [wirvds, 
And though the elimato, vex'd with varioos 
Works through our yiekUng bodies on oar 



The wholesome tempest purges what ii breeds, 
To reoomukend the calmness that succeeds. 

But thou, the pander of the people'^ hearts, 
O crooked soul, and serpentine in arts, 
YHiose blandishments a loyal land have whor'd, 
And broke the bonds she plighted to her kml ; 
What curses on thy blasted name will fall! 
Which age to age' Uieir legacy shall call ; 
For all must curse the woes that must descend on 
Religion thou hast none ; thy Mercury [all. 
Has passed thro* every sect, or theirs thro' thoe. 
But what thou givest, that vebom stifl remains ; 
And the pox'd nation feels thee in their brains. 
What else inspires the tongues and sweOs tlw 
Of an thy bellowing renegade priests, [breaaH 
That preach up thee for God; dispense Chy' 

laws; 
And with thy stmn ferment their fainting canes f 
Fresh finnes of madness raise ; and toil and 

sweat 
To make the formidable cripple great, [power 
Yet should diy crimes succeed, sbouU lawlev 
Compass those ends thy greedy hopes devour* 
Thy canting fiiends thy mortal foes woukl be. 
Thy God anid theirs wiU never kmg agree; 
For thine (if thou hast any) must be one 
That lets the world and human kind alone: 
A jolly god, that passes hours too well 
To promise heaven, or threaten us with bel. 
That unconcem'd can at rebellion sit. 
And wink at crimes he did himself commit 
A tyrant theirs; the heaven thebr priesthood 
A conventicle of gloomy sullen saints ; [paittis 
A heaven like Bedlam, sbvenly and sad ; 
Foredoom'd for soub, with fiJse religkn mad. 

Without a vision poeti can foreshow 
What all but fbob by conmion sense may know : 
If true succession fimn our isle shoukl fail, 
And crtiwds profane with unpious arms prevaili 
Not thou, nor those thy factious arts engage, 
Shall reap that harvest of rebellious rage. 
With which thou flattorest thy decrepki age. 
The swelling poison of the several sects. 
Which, .wanting vent, the nation's beahh ife- 

fects, 
Shall burst its bag ; and, fighting eat their way 
The Tarsous Tenoon on each odier nrar* 
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Thm pretbjter, piifll*d np with qniitoal priifoy 
Shall OD Ui0 necks of the lewd noblM ride: 
Hie brethren dmnUi the civil power defy, 
And parcel out republic prelacy. 
Bat fhort shall be his reign : his rigid yoke 
And tysant power wiQ puny secU provoke ; 
And frogs and toads, and all the tadpole train, 
Will croak to heaven for help from tins devour* 

ing crane. 
The ciitF^iroat sword and clamorous gown shall 
In sharing their iU-gotten spoils of, war: [jar, 
Ghiefr shall be grudg'd the part which they pre* 

tend; 
Lords envy lords, and friends with every friend . 
About their impious merit shall contend*. 
The sufiy conuivms shall respect deny, 
And justle peerage out with property. 
Tbeir general either shall his trust betray, 
Aadlbrce the crowd to arbitrwy sway ; 
Or they, suspecting his ambitious aim, 
h hate of kings shall cast anew the frame ; 
And thrust out CoUatine that bore their name. 
Thus inhocn braily the fictions would engage, 
Or waia <£ axil'd heirs, or foreign rage, 
TiB halting vengeance overtook our age ; 
And our unld laboufs'weafied into rest, 
Badia'd im on a rightflil monarch's breasL 

■ ' F udet ha>e oilproMa, veUs 
fetdlcl potttisse, et non lotulsse ntUIL 
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THE fREPACE. 

AroKifwithsoboldatitle,andaname pre* 
Ind fimn whidi the handling of so serious a 
iobiect would noC be expected, may reasonably 
sUige the author to say somewhat, in defence 
bodi of himself and of his undertaking. In.the 
fcst pfame, if it be objected to me, that, being a 
IsymaB, I ougfatnot to have concerned myself 
wkh speculations, which belong to the profee* 
■on of dirmity, I eodd answer, that perhaps 
mjm&Ot with equal advantages of parts and - 
knowledge, are not the most incompetent judges 
ff sacred things ; but m the duesense of my own 



1 waftt of learning, I plead not 
I ; f ptetend not to make myself a judge of 
fcilh iBothers, but qnly to make a confession of 
■y own. I ky no unhallowed hand upon the 
•A, bat wait on it with the rsveronce that b»» 
eoaMB me at a distance. In the next place I 
wll ingenuously confess, that the helps I have 
%nd In thia snlall trealiee were many of them 



taken from the works of our own rever e n d divbes 
of the Church of Bn^and ; so that the weapooa 
with which I combat irreligion are already con- 
secrated ; though I suppose they may be taken 
down as lawfully as the sword ef Goliah was by 
David, when they are to be employed for the 
common cause against the enemies of piety. 
I intend not by this to entitle them to any of my 
errors, which yet, I hope, are only those of 
charity to msAkind ; and such as my own 
charity has caused me to commit, that of othen 
may more easily excuse. Befaig naturally in- 
clined to skepticism Iq philosophy, I have no 
reason to impose my opinions in a subject which 
is above it; but whatever tbpy are, i submit 
them with all reverence to my mother Church, 
accounting Aem no further mine, than as they 
are authonsed, or at least unoondemned by her. 
And, indeed, to secure n\ytfelf on this side, I 
have used the necessary precaution of showing 
this paper before it was published to a judicioai ^ 
and learned friend, a man indefatigably zeap 
kws in the service of the Church and State 
and whose writings have highly deserted of 
both. He was pleased to approve the body of 
the discourse, and I hope^he is more my friend 
thsji to do it out of complaisaiice : it is true he 
had too good a taste to like it all ; and among 
some other faults recommended to my second 
^w, what I have written perhaps too boldly en 
Bu Athanasius, which he advised me whoDy to 
omit. I am sensible enough that I had done 
more prudently to have followed his opinion : 
but then I could ntft have satisfied myself that I 
had done honestly not to have written what was 
my own. It has always been jny thought, that 
heathens who never did, nor without miracle 
could, hear of the name of Christ, were yet ia 
a possibility of salvation. Neither will it enter 
easily into my belief, that, before the coming of 
our Saviour, the whole world, excepting only 
the Jewish nation, shoqld lie under the inevitable 
necessity of everlasting punishment, for want of 
that revelation, which was confined to so small 
a spot of ground as that of Palestnie. Among 
the sons of Noah we read of obe only who was 
accursed ; and if a blessmg in the ripeness of 
time was reserved for Japhet (of whose progeny 
we are) it seems unaccountable to me, why so 
many generations of the same offspring, as pr^ 
ceded our Saviour in the flesh, should be all in- 
volved m one common condemnation, and yet that 
their posterit)r should be entitled to the hopea 
of salvation : as if abill of exckision had passed 
only on the fathers, which debarred not the sooi 
from their succession. Or that so many agea 
had been delivered over to hell, end so many 
reservekl for heaven, and that the devil had tbi 
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6nt chmce, and Grod the next. Truly fun 
apt to think, that the rerealed religion which 
was tau|^t Uy Noah to ail his sons mi|^t coo- 
tmue for some ages in the whole posterity. That 
afterwards it was included vdiolly in the family 
of Sem is manifest ; hut when the progenies dC 
Cham and Japhet swantted into colonies, and 
those colonies were subdirided into many others, 
in process of time their descendants lost by little 
and little the primitire and purer rites of divine 
worship, retaining only the notion of one deity ; 
to which succeeding genetmtions added others : 
lor men took their degrees in those ages from 
conquerors to gods. Revelation being thus 
eclipsed to almost all mankind, the light of nature 
as the next in dignity was substituted : and that 
is it which St Paul ooncludes to be the mie of 
the heathens, and by which they are hereafter 
to be judged. If my supposition be true, then 
the consequence which I have assumed in my 
poem may be also true ; namely, that Deism, or 
the principles of natural won^ip, are only the 
(aint remnants or dying flames of revealed re- 
ligion in the posterity of Noah : and that our 
modem philosophers, nay, and some of our phi- 
hMophising divines, have too much exalted the 
faculties of our souls, when they have maintain- 
ed that bv their force, mankind has been able to 
find out that there is one supreme agent or in- 
tellectual being which we call God : that praise 
and prayer are his due worship ; and the rest of 
those deducements, which I am confident are 
the remote effects of revelatioii, and unattain- 
able by our discourse, I mean as simply ccosi- 
dered, and without the benefit of divine illumi- 
nation. So that we have not lifted up ourselves to 
God, by the weak pinions of our reason, but he 
has been pleased to descend to us ; and what 
Socrates said of him, what Plato writ, and the 
rest of the heathen philosopers of several nar 
tions, is aH DO more than the twilight of revela^ 
tion, after the sun of it was set in the race of 
Noah. That there is something above us, some 
principle of motion, our reason can apprehend, 
though it cannot diisoover what it is by its own 
virtue. And indeed 't is very improbable, that 
we, who by the strength of our faculties cannot 
enter into the knowledge of any Being, not so 
much as of our own, shouU be able to findW 
oj them that supreme nature, uhich we can- 
not otherwise define than by saying it is infinite ; 
as if infim'te were definable, or infinity a sub- 
ject fbr our narrow understanding. They who 
would prove religion by reason, do but weaken 
the cause which they endeavour to support, 
it is to take away the pillars fifom our &ith, 
and to prop it only with a twig; it is to design 
ft tower like that of Babel, iriucfa if it ww poe- 



Bible, as it is not, to reach heaven, would cocm 
to nothing by the confusion of the workmen. 
For every man is building a several way ; imp^- 
tently conceited of his own model and his own 
materials : reason is always striving, and ahvaya 
at a loss ; and of necessity it must so come io 
pass, while it is exercised about tliat which ii 
not its own proper object. Let us be content al 
last to knowGod by his own methods ; at least, 
so much of him as he is pleased to reveal to us 
in the sacred Scriptures ; to apprehend them 
to be the word of God is all our reason has to 
do ; fbr all beyond it is the work of faith, which 
is the seal of heaven impressed upon oar horaan 
understanding. 

And now fbr what concerns the holy bishop 
Athanasius, the preface of whoee creed seems 
inconsistent with my opinion ; wliich is, that 
heathens may possibly be saved : in the first 
place I desire it may be coDsklered that it is 
the preface only, not the creed itself, which, tiB 
I am better informed, is of too hard a digestion 
for my charity. 'Tis not that I am ignorant bow 
many several terts of Scripture seemingly sop- 
port that cause ; but neither an I ignorant how 
an those texts may receive a kinder and mora 
mollified mterpretation. EVery man who is read 
in Church history knows that belief warf drawuup 
after a k»g contestation with Arius, ooneeming 
the divinity of our blessed Saviour, and his being 
one sulMUnce with the Father : and that thus 
compiled it waa font abroad among the Chri»* 
tian Churches, as a kind of test, which whoao* 
ever took was locked on as an orthodox believer. 
It is manifest from hence, that the heathen put 
of the empire was not concerned in it; fbr its 
business was not to distmguish betwixt pagans 
and Christians, but betwixt heretics and true 
believen. This, weH considered, takes «ff die 
heavy weight of censure, which I wouU wil- 
lingly avoid from so venerable a man ; fer if this 
proportion, * whosoever will be saved,' be re> 
strained only to those to whom it was intended, 
and fbr whom it was composed, I mean the 
Christians ; then the anathema reachea not the 
heathens, who had never heaid of Christ, and 
were nothhig interested in that dispute. Ailer 
all I am far firom blaming even that prefatory 
addition to the creed, and u far from carilHng 
at the continuation of it in the liturgy of the 
Churt^, where on the days appointed it is pub- 
licly read : for I suppose there isthe same ran* 
son fbr it now, in opposition totbe Sodniansy at 
there was then against the Arians ; one being 
a heresy, which seems to have been refined out 
of the other; and with how nodi mora planai- 
bOity of reason it eonlbatB our religion, with ■• 
mudi more oautkn to be avoided ; and thsrcfcra 
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dw pmdenceof oar Chbreb v tote eoamendBd, 
which has iaterposed hor authority for the r«- 
cmmnnndation of this creed. Yet to such u 
■re grounded in the true belief, those explana* 
tocy creeds, the Nicene and this of Athanasiua^ 
might perhaps.be spared ; for what is superaar 
tnnil will always be a mystery in spite of expo- 
iitioD, and for my own part, the plun Apostles' 
creed is most suitable to my weak understand* 
mg, as the simplest diet is the meet easy of 
digestion. 

I have dwelt longer on this subject than 1 m- 
tended, and longer than perhaps I ought ; for 
having laid down, as my foundation, that the 
Scripture is a rule ; that in all things needful to 
tslvation it is cleart sufficient, and oc^ined by 
Ood Almighty for that purpose, I have left my- 
self no right to interpret obecure places, such as 
eoDceni the poesiblUty of eternal happiness to 
heathens; because whatsoever is obscure is 
concluded not necessary to be known. , 

But, by asserting the Scripture to be the 
canob of our faith, I have unavoidably created 
to myself two sorts of enemies : the Papists in- 
deed, more directly, because they have kept the 
Scripture from us what they could ; and have 
reserved to themselves a right of interpreting 
what they have delivered under the pretence of 
infallibility : and the Fanatics more coUatorally, 
because they have assumed what amounts to an 
infallibility in the private spirit: and have de- 
lorted those texts of Scripture which are not 
necessary to salvation, to the damnajble uses of 
sedition, disturbance, and destruction of the 
civil government. To begin with the Papists, 
tad to speak freely, I think them the least dui- 
gerous, at least in appearance, to our present 
state, lor not only the penal laws are m' force 
against them, and their nupober is contemptible ; 
bat also their peerage and commoos are exclud- 
ed fifom parliament, and consequently those 
laws in no probability of being repealed. A 
genera] and uninterrupted plot of their clergy, 
ever since the Reformation, I suppose all Pro- 
testants believe ; for it is not reasonable to think 
bat that so many of their orders, as'were outed 
from their fot possessions, would endeavour a 
f»-entrance apunst those whom they account 
heretics. As for the late design, Mr. Coleman's 
Istfeers, for aught I know, are the 1^ evidence ; 
and what they discover, without wiredrawing 
tbeir sense, or malicious glosses, all men of 
loason eoDdttde credible. U there be any thing 
■ore than tUs required of me, I must believe it 
as wen as I am able, in spite of the witoesses, 
tnd oat of a decent coofbrmity to the votes of 
partianwnt; for I suppose the Fanatios will not 
•low tbe private spirit in this ca«a« Here the 



inlallibiiity is at least in one part of thegorenn 
meat; and our understandings as well as out 
wills are represented. But to return to the 
Roman Catholics, how can we be secure from 
the practice of Jesuited Papists in that reli- 
gion ? For not two or three of that order, as 
some of them wouki impose upon us, but almost 
the whole body of them, are of opinion, that then 
infallible piaster has a right over kings, not onl) 
in spirituals but temporals. Not to name Ma- 
riana, Bellarmine, Emanuel Sa, Molina, San- 
tarel, Simancha, and at least twenty others of 
foreign oountries ; we can produce of our own 
nation, Campian, and Doleman or Parsons, be- 
sides many are named whom I have not read, 
who all of them attest this, doctrine, that the 
Pope can depose and give away the right of 
any sovereign prince, si vel paulum deflexerit, 
if he shall never so little warp ; bat if he once 
comes to be excommunicated, then the bond of 
obedience is taken off from subjecte ; and they 
may and ought to drive him like another NeboK 
chadnezxar, ex homiaum Oliruitianorum domi- 
natu, firom exercising dominion over Christians ; 
and to this they are bound by virtue of divine 
precept, and by all the ties of conscience, un- 
der no less penalty than damnation. If they 
answer me, as a learned priest has lately writ- 
ten, that this doctrine of the Jesuits is not de 
fide ; and that consequently they are not obliged 
by it, they must pardon me, if I think they 
have said nothing fo the purpose ; for it is.a 
maxim in their chui«h, where points of faith an 
not decided, and that doctors are of contrary 
opinions, they may follow which part they 
please ; but mora safoly the most received and 
.most authorised. And their champion Bellar- 
n^ne has told the w6rld, in his apology, that the 
King of England is a vassal to the Pope, ra- 
iione direct! Domini, and that he hokls in vil- 
lainage of his Roman landlord. Which is no 
new daim put in for England. Our chronicles 
are his authentic witnesses, that King John 
.was deposed by the same plea, and Philip 
Augustus admitted tenant. And which makes 
the more for Bellarmine, the French king was 
again ejected when our king submitted to the 
Church, and the crown received under the sor- 
dui condition of a vassalage. 

It ia not sufficient for the more moderate and 
well-meaning Papists, of which I doubt not there 
are many, to produce the evidences of their 
loyalty to the bite king, and to declare their ii»- 
nocency in this plot: 1 will grant their beha- 
viour in the first to have been as foyal and as 
brave as they desire ; and will be wilUag to hold 
them excused as to the second, I mean when it 
comes to mj trnn, and after oiy betten ; for it 
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if a raadnew to b« sober alcDe, while the natiaii 
eonthiues dnmk ; hut that saying of Uieir father 
Cres. is still miming in my head, that they 
may be dispensed with in their obedience to a 
heretic prince, while the necessity of the times 
shall oblige them to it : for that, as another of 
them tells us, is only the effect of Christian 
pmdence ; but when once they shaO get power 
lo shake him off, a beetle is no lawful king, and 
consequently to rise against him is no rebellion-. 
I should be glad, therefore, that they would fol^ 
low the adrice which was charitably given them 
by a rererend prelate of our Chuich ; namely, 
that they woul^ join in a public act of disown- 
ing and detesting those Jesuitic principles ; and 
subscribe to all doctrines which deny the Pope's 
authority of deposing kings and releasing sub- 
jects from their oath of sBegianoe : to which I 
should think they might easly be induced, if it 
be true that this present Pope has condemned 
the doctrine of king killing, a thesis of the Jch 
suits, among others, ex cathedra, as they call 
it, or in open consistory. 

Learing them therefore in so fair a way, if 
tfiey please themselTes, of satigfying all reason* 
able men of their sinceri^ and «)od meaning to 
the gorenunent, I shall make bokl to consider 
that other extreme of our religion, I mean the 
Fanatics, or Schismatics, of the English church. 
Since the Bible hair been translated into our 
tongue, they have used it so, as if their business 
was not to be saved but to be damned by its 
oootents. If we consider only them, better had 
it been for the English nation, that it had stiff 
remained in the original Greek and Hebrew, or 
at least in the honest Latin of St. Jerome, than 
that several texts in it riiould have been pr»- 
taricatod to the destruction of that govermnoat, 
which put it into so^ungrateful hands. 

How many heresies the first translation of 
Tindal produced ni a few years, let my Lord 
Herberts's History of Henry the Eighth inform 
you ; insomuch, that for the gross errors in it, 
and the great mischiefs it occasioned, a sen- 
tence passed on the first edition of the Bible, too 
'shameful ahnost to 'be repeated. After the 
short reign of Edward the Sixth, who had con- 
tinued to carry on the Reformation on other 
principles than it was begun, every one knows 
thaf not only the chief promoters of that work, 
but many others, whose consciences would not 
dispense with popery, were forced, for fear of 
persecution, to change dimates : from n^ence 
returning at the beginning of Clueen Elizabeth's 
reign, many of them who had been in Fmnce, 
and at Qeneva, brought back the rigid opmions 
and imperious discipline of Calvin, to graft upon 
our Reformation. Which, though they cun- 



ningly concealed at 6rst, as well knowing how 
nauseously that drug would go down in a law* 
ital monarchy, which was prescribed for a rebel* 
lious commonwealth, yet they always kept it m 
reserve ; and were never wanting to themseheo 
either in court or pariiament, when either they 
had any prospect of a numerous party of ftnatie 
members of the one, or the encouragement of 
any favourite in the other, whose oovetousneoi 
was gapihg at the patrimony of the church. 
They who will 43onsidt the works of our veo^ 
raUe Hooker, or the account of his life, or motw 
particularly Uie letter written to him on tliis 
subject, by George Cranmer, may see by wiiat 
gradations they proceeded ; from the dislike of 
cap snd surplice, the very next step was admo- 
nitions to the parliament against the vttiole g»- 
Temment ecclesiastical ; then came out vo- 
lumes in English and Latin in defence of their 
tenets : 'and immediately practices were set or 
foot to erect their discipline without authority. 
Those not succeeding, satire and railing was 
the next : vpd Martin Mar-prelate, the marvel 
of those times, was the first presbyterian s<&il^ 
bier, who sanctified libels and scurrility to the 
use of the good old cause. Which was done, 
says my ai^her, upon this account ; d^ their 
serious treatises having been fblly snswerod and 
refbted, diey might compass by railing what 
they had lost by reasoning ; and, when their 
cause was sunk in court and parliament, they 
might at least hedge in a stake among the rab- 
ble : for to their ignorance all things are wit 
which are abusive ; but if Church and State 
were made the theme, then the doctoral degree 
of wit Was to be taken at Billingsgate : even 
the most saintlike of the party, though they 
durst not excuse this contempt and vilifying of 
the government, yet were pleasfd, and grinned 
at it with a pious smile ; and called it a judg- 
ment of God against the hierarchy. Thus sec- 
taries, we may see, were bom with teeth, fonl- 
moulhed and scurrilous from their infsncy ; and 
if spiritual pride, venom, violence, contempt of 
superiors, and slander, had been marks of ortho> 
dox belieir, the presbytery and the rest of our 
schismatics, which are their s{)awn, were always 
the inost visible church in the Christian world. 
It is true, the government was too strong st 
that time for a ^hellion; but to show what 
proficiency they had made in Calvin's school, 
even then their mouths watered at it : for two 
of their gifted brotherhood, Hacket and Cop- 
pinger, as the story tells us, got up into a pease 
cart, Mid harangued the people, to dispose them 
to an insurrection, and to establish their disci- 
pline by force : so that however it comes about, 
that now (hey celebrate Clueen ElinbeCh's 
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birth nigfatyM .hat cftibair Mint indiMiraiieH; 
yet then they were tar daiog the woric c£ the 
liOftd by arms %gumt her; end in aD piob»» 
bility they waoU^ but a&natic kird mayor and 
two efaerilb of their party, to have oompaaeed it. 

Our renerable Hooker, after many admooi- 
tiooa which he bad given them, towanls the end 
of his preface, breaks out mto this prophetio 
•peech: * There is in erery one of these coariF- 
derations most just cauM to fear, lest our haa- 
I to embrace a thing of s^perilpus oons»> 
"A * (meaning the prasbyterian discip l ine,) 
cause posterity to feel thoee eiils, 
which as yet are more easy for us lo prereat, 
than they would be for them to remedy.* 

How fatally this Cassandra has foretold we 
know too well by sad eiperienee t the aeeds 
were sown in the time of Clneeo EUpmbeth, the 
bloody harvest ripened m the reign of King 
Charles the Martyr: and becaiMO all the 
dieavas ooiild not be carried oC withodt sbedp 
£ng some of the krase gtmins, anodier crop is 
too like to follow ; nay, I fear it is uaaToidable' 
if the Gooventiders be permitted still U> scatter. 

A man may be sullered to quote an adrq^ 
mry to our religion, when he speaks truth: and 
itis th9 observataen of Mainbourl, in his His> 
iererertfaat< 



loiy of Calrinism, that wherever i 
was planted and embraced, rebeltton, civil waiT, 
nd misery, attended it And how mdeed 
ihould it happen otherwise f Refonnation of 
Church and State has ahrays been, the- ground 
ef our divisions in England. While we were 
papiata, our holy fiitber rid us, by pretending 
authority out of the Scriptures to depose prin- 
ces; when we shook off his authority, the seo* 
tuiea fiiroished diemselves with the same weac 
pons ; and outofthe same magasine,4he Bible i 
so that the Scriptures^ which are in themselves 
the greatest security of 



God woiks miradea fbr theiedeUmnMm^ and 
the sainU are to poaiess the earth. 

They may think themsehres to be too lougfaly 
handled in this paper : but 1, who know beat 
how far I couki have gone on this subject, must 
be boU to tell them they are spared : though al 
the same time X am not ignorant that they ii^ 
terpretthe miklnessof a writer to them, as they 
do the mercy of the government; in the ona 
they think it fear, and conclude it weakness in 
the other. The best way for them to confute 
BM is, as I beiore advised tiie papists, lo d^ 
chum their principles and renounce their prac* 
ticea. We shaU all be glad to think them true 
Englishmen when they obey the king, aadtnia 
Protestant! When they conform to the Church 
discipline. 

It remains that I aoqulunt the reader, thai 
these verses were written for an ingenioua 
young gentleman, my friend, upon bis transb^ 
tion of The Critical HiMory of theOkl Testa- 
ment, composed by the4eanied foth«r Simon: 
the veraes therefore are a4dressed to the tranfc 
huor of that work, and the style of them is, 
what it ought po be, epistohny. 

If any one be so lamentable a critic as to re- 
quire the amoothness, the numbers, and the turn 
of heroic poetry in this poem, I must tell him, 
that if he has not read Horace, I bavf stiyUed 
hun, and hope the style of his epistles is not il, 
imitated here. The expressions of a i 



turned to their destmctioo; and never sinoe the 
Reformation has there wanted a text of their 
bteipretittg to anthortce a rebel. And it is to 
be noted by the way, diat the doctrinea of king 
kaiing and depoaing, which have been taken 
up only by the worst party of the papisti, the 
moat frondess flatterers of the pope's authority, 



1 by the whole body of nonconfor- 
toisia Mid repibUcaas. It is but dubbing theni^ 
•elves the people ef God, which it is the inte- 
rnet of their prMchers to teU them they are, aad 
their own interest lo believe; and after that, 
they cannot dip mio the Bible, bnt ona text or 
iaolfaer win torn op for their porpoae: if they 
ire imder peraecntion, as they caD it, then that 
baqaikoftheirelMlKA: if thaj ftoorish, then 



signed purely for instrdotion ought to be plain 
and natural, and yetmqestic ; for hers the poet 
is presumed to be a kind of bwgiver, and thoae 
three qualitiea which 1 have named are proper 
tp the legislative style. The ikirid, elevated, 
and figurative way is for th^ passions ; for lovn 
and hatred, foaraad anger, are begotten in the 
soul, by showing their <Agecls out of their tma 
proportion, either greater than the life or leas ; 
but instruction b to be given by showing them 
what they naturally are. A man is to ba 
cheated into passion, but to be reasoned inm 
tmtik . 
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Dim as the borrowed beamsxifmoon andatin 
To kmely, weary, wandering travellers. 
Is Reason to the soul ; and as on high, 
Thoae rolling firea discover but the ay, 
Not light us here; so Reason's glimmsring r^gr 
Was lent, not to assure our doiSitful way, 
But guide us upward to a better day. 
' And as thoae nightly tapers disappear. 
When day's bright lord ascends oar 
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^ So p«l« grows Reason U Religion's sight ; 
So dies, and so diasohres in superaatoral ligitt. 
Some few, whose lampshooe brighter, have 

beep led 
From caube to cause, to nature's secret head ; 
And found that one first principle must be : 
But what, or who, that univenml He ; 
Whether some soul enconpassiog this ball, 
Unmade, unmof'd ; yet maiking, moring all ; 
Or various atoms' interfering daiioe 
LeapM into form, the noUe worii oTchaace ; 
Or this great all was from eternity ; 
Not e'en the StAgirite himself could see ; 
And Epicurus guess'd as well as he : 
As blindly grop'd they for a future state ; 
As rashly judg'd of proridence and fiite' t 
But least of all could their endeavours find* 
What most concera'd the good of human land : 
For happiness was never to be found ; 
But vanishMfrom 'em like- enchanted ground. 
One thought Gootent the good to be enjoy'd : 
This every liuie accident destroy'd : 
The wis«r madmen did for Virtue toil : 
A thorny, or at best abarren soil : 
In Pleasure some their giuOon souls would steep ; 
But found their line too short, the weU too deep ; 

And leaky vessels which no bliss oouM keep. 
Thus anxious thoughts in endless circles roU, 
Without a centre where to fix the soul : 
lb this w41d maze their vain endeavours end : 
How can the less the greater comprehend 7 
Or finite reason reach Infinity ? 
For what couki fathom God were more than He. 
The Deist thinks he standi on firmer ground ;* 
Cries »^fffM, the migh^ secret 's found : 
God isthatspiiugofgood: supreme and best ; 
We made to serve, and ui that service blest ; 
IT 80, some rules of worship mtat be given, 
Dtstribtited alike to all by Heaven: 
Else Gild were partial, and to some denied 
The mc ans his justice shouU for all provide. 
This gc neral worship is to praise and pray : 
One pait to burrow blessings, one to pay ; 
And when frail nature slides into offence, 
The sacrifice for crimes is penitence. 
Yet since the eflTects of providence, we find, 



Are varioody dispens'd to human kind ; 
That vice triumphs, and virtue suffers here, 
A brand that sovereign justice cannot bear ; 
Our reason promnts us to a fiiturestate : 
The last appeal from fortune and fiom &te : 
Where God's aB-righteous ways will be de- 

dai'd; 
The bad meet punishment, the good reward. 
Thus man by his own strength to heaven 
would soar :t 

* STstem of Deism. Marfinal note, oHIr. «<. 
t OfrsvealedreUgion. MscglnalNot«,er<r.«'. 



And would not be obligd to God for mom. 
Vain, wretched creature, how art thou misled 
To think thy wit these godlike notions bred ! 
These livths are not the product of thy mind, 
But dropp'd from Heaven, and of a nobler kind 
Reveal'd religion fint inform'd thy sight, 
And Reason saw not, till Faith sprung the light. 
Hence all thy natural worship takes the source : 
'T is revelation what thou think'st discourse. 
Else how oom'st thou to lee these truths so dear 
Which so obscuu to heathens did appear 7 
Not Plato these, nor Aristotle found ; 
Nor he whose wisdom orades renown'd.^ 
Hast thou a -wit so deep, or so sublime, 
Or canst thou lower dive, or higher dimbf 
Canst thou by reason more of Godhead know 
Than Plutarch, Seneca, or Cicero 7 
These giant -witi, in happier ages bom, 
(When arms and arts did Greece and Rome 
adorn,) [raise 

Knew no such system: no such piles oould 
Of natural worship, buHt on prayer and praise 
To one sole God. 

Nor did remorse (o expiate sin prttcribe, 
But dew their feUolv-creatures for a bribe : 
The guiltless victim groan'd for their ofienoe , 
And cruelty and bbod was penitence. 
If sheep ind oxen could alone for men, 
Ah ! at how cheap a rate the rich might sm ! 
And great oppressors might <Heaven's wrath 

b^uile, 
By offering his own creatures for a spoil ! 

Darte thou, poor worm, offend Infinity7 
And must the terms of peace be given by thee Y 
Then thou art Justice in the last apped; 
Thy easy God instructs thee to rebd : 
And, like a king remote, and weak, must take 
What satis&ction thou art pleas'd lo make. 

But if there be a power too just and strong 
To wink at crimes, and bear unpunish'd wrong; 
Look humbly upward, see his will <lisck)se 
The forfeit first, and then the fine impose : 
A nmlct thy poverty oouU never pay, 
Had not etemd wisdom fouad the way ; 
And<lvith celestial wedth supplied thy store : 
His justice makes the fine, his mercy <iuito Ihm 



See God descendmg in thy human firame ; 
The offended suffering in the offender's name 
All thy misdeeds to him imputed see. 
And aH his righteousness devolT'd on thee. 

For granting we have sinn'd, and (hat the 
Of man is made against Omnipotence, [offei 



Some price that bears proportion must be paid 
And infinite with infinite be weigh'd. 
See then the Deist lost : remorse for vke, 
Not paid ; or pakl, inadequate in price : 
Xeoeiatss. Marginal Note^ sr(r- «''• 
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iVhat fkrther mean can Retno now direct, 
Or what relief from human wit expect? 
That ihowa us sick ; and sadly are we sure 
Still to be sick, till HesTen reveal the cure : 
If then Heaven's will must needs be understood, 
(Which must, if we want cure, and H^iren be 

Let an records of will rereaPd be shown ; 
With Scripture all in equal balance thrown, 
And our one sacred book will be that one. 

Proof needs not here, for whether we com- 
That impious, idle, superstitious ware [pare 
Of rites, lustrations, offerings, (which before, 
In various ages, various countries bore,) 
With Christian faith and virtues, we shall find 
None answering the great ends of human kind, 
But this one rule of life, that shows us best 
How God may bo appeasM, and mortals blest. 
Whether from length of time its worth we draw, 
The world is scarce more ancient than the law : 
Heaven's early care pre*crib*d ^ every an | 
First, in the soul, and after, in the page. 
Or, whether more abstractedly we look, 
Or on the writers, or the written book, 
Whence, but from Heaven, could men unskilFd 
In several ages bom, in several parts, [in arts, 
Weave siich agreeing Uruths 7 or how, or why, 
Should all conspire to cheat us with a lie ? 
Unask'd their pains, ungrateful their advice. 
Starving their gain, and martyrdom their price, 

If on the book itself we cast our view. 
Concurrent heathens prove the story (rue : 
The doctrine, miracles ; which must convince, 
For Heaven in tliem appeals to human sense : 
And though they prove not, they confirm the 

cause, 
When what is taught agrees with Nature's laws. 

Then for the style, majestic and divine. 
It speaks no less Uian Grod in every line : 
Commanding words; whose force is still the 
As the finrt £it that produc'd our frame, [same 
AD faiths beside, or did by arms ascend ; 
Or lonse indulg'd has madb mankind tbeirfiiend : 
This only doctrine does our lusts oppose : 
Unfod by nature's soil, in which it grows ; 
Cross to our interests, curbing sense, and sin ; 
Oppressed without, and undermin'd withm. 
It thrives through pain ; its own tormentors 

tires; 
And with a stubborn patience still aspuee. 
To what can Reason sucb effects assign, 
TraiMcefiding nature, but to laws divine ? 
Which in that sacred vohime are contam'd ; 
Sufficient, clear, and for that use ordain'd. 

But stay : the Deist here will urge anew, 
No supernatural worship can be true : 

'OlilBeUMierflit Deist V.N. Oh|fe& 



Becanse a general kw is that alone 
Which must to all, and every where, be known : 
A style so large as not this book can olaiQi, 
Nor aught that bears reveal'd religion's name* 
'T is said the sound of a Messiah's birth 
Is gone through all the habitable earth : 
But still that text miMt be confin'd alone 
To what was then inhabited, and known : 
And what provision couU from thence accrue 
To Indian souls, and worlds discover'd new 7 
In other parts it helps, that ages past, [brac'd, 
The Scriptures there were known, and were em* 
Till Sin spread once again the shades of night t 
What 's that to these whenever saw the light! 

Of all objections this indeed is chiefs 
To startle reason, stagger frail belief: [senso 
We grant, 't is true, tluit Heaven from human 
Has hid the secret paths of Providence : 
But boundless wudom, boundless mercy, may 
Find e'en for those bewilder'd souls » way ; 
If fi:om his nature foes may pity daim, [name. 
Maeh more may strangers who ne'er heard his 
And though no name be for salvation known, 
But that of his eternal Son's alone ; 
Who knows how fiv transcending goodness em 
-Extend the merits of that Son to man 7 
Who knows what reasons may his mercy lead; 
Or ignorance invincible may ^ead 7 
Not only charity bids hope the best, 
But more the great apostle has express'd : 
That if the Gientiles, whom no law inspir'd, 
By pature did what was by law requird ; 
They, who the written rule bad never Iqpwui 
Were to themselves both rule and law alone : 
To Nature's plain indictment they shall plead 
And by their conscience be oondenm'd or freed* 
Most righteous doom ! because a rule reveal'd 
b none to those from whom it was conceal'd. 
Then those who follow'd Reason^s dictates righ^ 
'Liv'<^up, and lifted high their natural light ; 
With Socrates may see their Maker's face, 
While thousand ndiric-martyrs want a phu». 

Nor does it balk my charily, to find 
The Eigyplian bishop of another mind 
For though his creed eternal truth contaim, 
'Tis hard for man to doom to endless pains 
All who believ'd not all his zeal requir'd. 
Unless he first could prove, he was inspir'd. 
Then let ue either think he meant to say 
This laith, where publish'd, was the only way { 
Or else conchide that, Arius to ooofiite, 
The good oM man too eager in dispute, 
Flew high ; and, as his Chrirtian (ury rosei 
Damn'd all for heretics who durst oppose. 

Thos for my charity this path has tried ; 
(A much unskilful, but well-meaning guide ;) 

« The eltfectlon answered. M. N. Ort^.ti, 
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ToC what th»ym,€?tm thMe crade tboogbU 

w«rebrad 
By feading that which better thou hast read t 
Vhj matchleas author's work : which Uioa, my 

friend, 
By i^ell translating better dost commend ; 
Those youthrul hours which, of thy equabi roost 
In toys have siiuander'di or in vice ha»ve lost. 
Those hours hast thou to nobler use empley'd ; 
And the severe delights of truth enjoy'd. 
Witness this weighty book, in which appears 
The crabbed toil of many thoughtful years, 
Ppent by thy author, in the sifting care 
Of rabbins' old sophisticated ware 
From gold divine ; whioh he who well can sort 
May afterwards make algebra a sport. 
A treasure, which if country curates buy. 
They Junius and Tremellius may defy : 
Save pains id various readings and translations, 
And without Hebrew make most leamM quotar 

tions. 
A work so fun with various learning fraught, 
So nicely ponder'd, yet so strongly wrought. 
As Nature's height and Art's last hand required, 
As much as man could compass, uninspir'd. 
Where we may see what errors have been made 
Both in the copiers' and translator!' trade: 
How Jewish, Popish, interests have prevail'd, 
And where infallibility has iail'd. [gueas'd. 
For. some, who have his secret meaning 
Have found our author not too much ii priest : 
For fashion's sake ho seems to have recourse 
To Pope, and Councils, and Tradition's force ; 
"But he that old traditions could subdue. 
Could not but find the weakness of the new : 
If Scripture, though deriv'd from heavenly buth« 
Has been but carelessly preserVd on earth : 
If God's Own people, who of God before [mora, 
Itnew what we know, and had been promis'd ' 
In fuDer tenns, of Heaven's assisting care, 
And who did neither time nor study spare 
To keep this book untainted, UDperplea'd, 
Let in eross errors to conujpt the textj 
Oraitteapara 



1 paragraphs, embroird the i 
With vain traditions sfeitpp'd the gaping fence, 
Which every common hand puD'd up with ease ; 
Whatsaibty from such brushwoodrhelpsastheaa^ 
If written words from time are not secur'd, 
How can we think have oral sounds endured f 
Which thus transmitted, if one mouth has &iPd, 
Immortal lies on ages are entail'd ; [plain ; 
And thfit some such have been, is prord too 
If we consider Interest, Church, and Gain. 

O bat, says one, Tradition set aside,* 
Where can we hope Ibr an unerring guide ? 



For since the original Scripture has been Vn.. 
All copies disagreeing, maun'd the most. 
Or Qhristian faith can have no certain grouna 
Or truth in Church Tradition must be found. 
I Such an omniscient Church we wish indeed ; 
I'T were worth both Testamenu ; and cast in the 
But if this mother be a guide so sure, [Creed* 
As can all doubts resolve, all truth secure, 
Then her infallibility, as well, 
Where copies are corrupt or lame, can teQ ; 
Restore lost canon with as little pains, 
As truly explicate what stUl remains : 
Which yet no Council dare pretend to do; 
Unless like Esdras they could write it new : 
Strange confidence, still to interpret true. 
Yet not be sure that all they have e^plain'd 
Is in the blest original cootain'd. 
More safe, and much more modest *t is, to say 
God would not leave mankind without a way: 
And that the Scriptures, though not every where 
Free from corruption, or entire, or clear, 
Are uncomipt, sufficient, clear, entire. 
In all things which our needflil faith require 
If others in the same glass better see, 
'T is for themselves ihey look, but not forme : 
For my salvation must its doom receive, | 
JN^ot from what others but what 1 believe. ' ' 

Must all tradition then be set aside ?t 
This to affirm were ignpranco or pride. 
Are there not many p6mt;s, some needful sure 
To saving faith, that Scripture leaves obscure? 
Which every sect will wrest a several way, 
(For what one sect interprets, all sects may :) 
We hoU, and say we prove from Scripture 
That Christ u God ; the bold Socinian [plain. 
From the same Scripture urges he 's but man. 
Now what appeal can end the important suit; 
Both parU talk loudly, but the rule is mute ? 
Shall I speak plain, and in a nation free 
Assume an honest layman's liberty ? 
I think (according to my little skill. 
To my own motbernihurch Submitting still) 
That many have been ■av'd, and many may, 
Who never heard this question brought in play. 
The unletter'dChristian, who believes in grosft, 
Pbds on to heaven, and ne'er is at a loss : 
For the strail gate would be made straiter yet. 
Were none acunltted there but men of wit. 
The few by nature form'd with learning fraught 
Bom to instruct, as others to be taught. 
Must study well the sacred page, ami see 
Which doctrine, this, or that, does best agree 
Widi the whole tenor of the work divine, , 
And plainUest points to Heaven's reveaPd de- 
sign: 
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Which etpMition flows from genoiiio wdm; 
And which is forcM by wit and eloqaenoe. 
Not thai tradition's parts are useless here ; 
When general, old, disinteress'd, and clear : 
That ancient Fathers thus expound the page, 
CHves truth the rererend majesty of age; 
Confimos its (bfce, by biding erery test ; 
For best authority's next rules are best. 
And still the nearer to the spring we go, 
More limpid, more unsoii'd the waters flbw. 
Thus, first traditions were a proof alone ; 
Could we be certain such they were, so known : 
Bat since some flaws in iong descent may h; 
They make not truth but probability. 
E'en Arius and Pelagius durst proroke 
T6 what the centuries prsceding spoke. 
Such difference is there in an ofl told tale : 
But truth by its own sinews will pros ail. 
Tradition written therefore more commends 
Authority, than what from voice descends : 
And this, as perfect as its kind can be, 
Rolls down to us the sacred history : 
Wliich, from the Universal Church receiv'd, 
Is tried, and after, for itself believ'd. . 

The partial Papists would infer from hence* 
Their church, in last resort, should judge the 



But first they would assume^with wondrous art,t 
Themselves to be the whole, who are but part 
Of that vast framo, the Church \ yet grant they 

were 
The handers down, can they from thence infer 
A right to interpret? or wouM they alone 
Who brought the present, claim it for their own ? 
The book's a common largess to mankind i 
Mot more for them than every man desipM ; 
The welcome news is in the letter found ; 
The carrier's not commimionM to expooi|d. 
ft speaks itself, and what it does contain, ' 
la all things needful to1>e known, is plain. ■ 

In times o'ergrown with rust and ignomanoe, 
A gainful trade thev clergy did advance : 
When want of learning kept the laymen low, 
And none but priests were authorit'd to know : 
When wh&t small knowledge was, in them did 

dwell; , 
And he a god who could but read or spell : 
Then mother church did mlghtUy prevail : 
She parceDM out the Bible by reUil : 
But still wcpooided what she sold or gave ; 
To keep it in her power to damn and save : 
Scripture was scarce, and, as the market went, 
Poor laymen took salvation on content ; 
As nesdy men take money good or bad : 
God's word they had not, but the prif^'s they 

had. 

•The second (Ajectlon. U.V.Orir.ed. 
« Answer to the olUeetioa M.lV.CMr.s<. 



Tot, wfaate'er hho conveyances they mad6. 
The lawyer still was certain to be paid. 
In those dark times they leam'd their knack so 
That by kmg use they grew infallible : [weQ, 
At iastjSiknowing age began to inquir 
If they the book, or that did them inspire : 
And, making narrower search, they found, th»^ 

late, [estate ; 

That what they thought the priest's was their 
Taught by the will produc'd, (the written worj,) 
How long they had been cheated on record. 
Then ^very man, who saw the title fair, 
Olaim'd a child's part, and put m for a shara i 
Consulted soberly his private good. 
And sav'dhfanself as cheap as e'er he codd. 
'T is true, my friend, (and far be fbttery 

hence,) 
This good had full as bad a consequence : 
The book thus put in every vulgar hand. 
Which each presum'd he best cwdd understand. 
The common rule was made the conmion pr^, 
And St the mercy of the rabble lay. 
The tender page with homy fisU was gall'd 
And he was gifted most that loudest bawl'd « 
The spirit gave the doctoral degree ; 
And every^emberof a company 
Was of his trade and of the Bible firee. 
Plain truths enough for needfUl use they found: 
But men wouU still be itching to expound : 
Each vras ambitiou* of the obscurest plaoe^ 
No measure ta'en frpm knowledghjdl fipom grac^ 
Study and pains were now no more their care 
TexU were explain'd by fasting and by prayer : 
This was the fruit the private spirit brought ; 
Occasion'd by greatzeal and little thought. ^ 
While crowds unleam'd, with rude devotion ; 

wafm, 
About the sacred ^ands bun and swarm : 
The dy4»U>wn text creates a crawling bl-ood ; 
And tarns to maggots what was meant for food. ^ 
A tAousand daily sects, rise up and die ; 
A thousand more the perish'd race supply 
So all we make of Heaven's discover'd will 
Is, not to have it, or to c^'e it Ul. {shelrea 

The danger 's much the same; on several 
If others wreck us, or we wreck ourselves. 

What then remains but, waiving each extrenwi 
The tides of ignorance and pride to stem ? 
Neither so rich a treasure to forego ; 
Nor proudly seek beyond our power to know : 
Faith » not buOt on disquisitions vain ; 
The things we must believe Ue few and plah*. 
But since men wiU believe more than they neeilL 
And every man win make himself a creed. 
In doubtful questions 't is the safest way 
To les n what unsuspected ancients say ; 
ForMs not likely we should higher soar [fore 
In seacdk of Heaven, than all the Chiatk b» 
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Nor can we bo daoeiv'd, uoImi we see 
The Scripture aad the Fathers disagree. 
If a£Ur att thej stand suspected still, 
(For no inan'b faith depends upon his will,) 
*T is some relief, that points not deariy known, 

.JQf i^'^^^^ rauch hazard may be let alooe : 
And after hearing what our Church can say. 
If stiU our reason runs another way, 
That private reason 't is more just to curb, 

Jk)uM by disputes the public peace distuib. 
FVir points ciiscure are of small use to learn ; 
But oommon quiet is mankind's concern. 

Thus have 1 made my own opinions clear : 
Yet neither praive expect, nor cenaure filkr : 
And this unpolishM nigged verse I choae, 
As fittest for discourse, and nearest prose : 
For while from sacred truth I do not swerve, 
Tom StemhoM's or Tom ShadweU's rhymes 
will serve. 



Tha amazing news of Charles at oooo wme 
spread, 
At once the general v^ice declar*d, 
* Our gracious prince was dead.* 
No sickness known before, no slow disease 
To soften grief by just degrees : 
But like a hurricane on Indian seas 
The tempest rose; 
An unexpected burst of woes : 
With scarce a breathing space betwixt. 
This now becalmM, and perishing the next. 
As if great Atlas from his height 
Should sink beneath hii heavenly wei^t, 
And with a mighty flaw, the flaming wall 

(As once it shall) 
Should gape immense, anfl rushing down, o*cv> 

whelm this nether ball ; 
So swift and so surprising was our (bar : 
Our AUas fell indeed ; but Hercules was near. 



THRBNODIA AUGUSTALIS : 

A VT71IKR&X. PIITDARXO POBM. 

SACRED TO T^ HAPPY MEMORY OF 
KZNG CHARLES O. 



Th0s kmg my grief 'C has kept me 
Sure there 's a lethargy in mighty wo, 
Tears stand congeal'd, and cannot flow ; 

And the sad sod retires into her inmost room : 

Tears, for a <stroke foreseen, afibrd relief; 
But, troprovided for a suden bkm, 
Like Niobe we maible grow ; 
And petrify with grief. 

Our British heaven was all serene, 
No threatening cloud was nigh, 
Not the least wrinkle to deform the sky ; 
We Hv'd as'unconcem'd and happily 

As the first age in nature's golden scene ; 
Supine amidst our flowing store. 

We dept securely, and we dreamt of more : 
When suddenly the thunderclap was heard, 
It took us unprepared and out of guaid. 
Already lost before wf fearM. 

* TkiM tonrmyrrief} The following Just, tbongfa 
severe sentence, has been imsseil on thfs TtirenodOL 
bj one who was always willing, If possible, to ex- 
tenuate the blemishes ofourpoei. 'lu first and 
ebvloos defect Is the irregularity of its metre, to 
which the etirs of that age. however, were accus* 
tomed. Vhal Is worse, it has neither tenderness 
nor dignity ; it Is neither magnificent nor pathetic 
He seems to look round him for images which be 
cannot find, and what he has he distortt by endea* 
vourlng Uk enlarge them. Be is, he says, petrified 
with grief, but the marble relents, and trickles In a 
Joke. There is throughout the composition adeslie 
of splendour without wealth, fai the conclusion, tis 
seems too much pleased with the prospect ot the 

new reign, to have lamented his oft av^ "'^ 

■uch sincerity.* Dr. Jobmoo. Dr. /. 



His pions brod^r, sure the best 

Who ever bore that name, 
Was newly risen from his rest, 

And, with a ferfent flame, 
His usual morning vows had just addrassM 

For his dear sovereign's health ; 
And hepM to have them heard, 
In long mcrease of years, 

In honour, fame, and wealth : 

Guiltless of greatness thus he always pray'dt 

Nor knew nor wish*d those vows he made 
' On hb own head should be repaid. 
Soon as the iU-omen'd rumour reach'd his ear, 

(ID news is wing'd withfate, and flies space,) 

Who can describe the amaxement of his fooe ! 
Horror in all his pomp was there, 
Mqte and magnificent without a tear : 
And then the hero first was seen to fear. 
Half unarray*d he ran to his relief, 
So hasty and so artless was his grief : 
Approaching greatness met him with her chaioi 

Of power and future state ; 

But k>ok'd so ghastly in a brother's fate. 
Re shook her fixun his arms. 
Arrived within the mournful room, hjB saw 

A wiU distraction, void of awe. 
And arbitrary grief unbounded by a law. 

God's image, God's anointed lay 
Without motion, pulse, or breath, 

A senseless iump of sacred clay. 
An inuge now of death. 
Amidst his sad attendants' groans and crisSg 

The linos of that ador'd, forgiving ftioe, 

Distorted from their native grace ; 
An iron slumber sat on his majestic ejat . 
The pious duke-r-Forbear, audacious mnse« 
No terms thy feeble ait can use 
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An able to adora w Taat a wo : 

Tlw grief of all the rest Uko nbjeet grief did 



Hie like a aorereign did traaaceod ; 
No wife, DO brother, auch a grief could know, 
Nor any name but friend 



wond'roaa cfaangea of a &tal aeene, 

Still Tarying to the laat! 

Heaven, thoogh ita hard decree waa {wat, 
Seem'd pointing to a gracioua turn again : 

Anddeaih'a npUlled arm arreated in itahaate, 

Heaven half repented of the doom, 
Aed almost griev'd it had fbreaeen. 

What by fereaight it will'd etemallj to come. 
Mercy above did hourly plead 

For her reaeaablance here below ; 
And mtkl CirgiveneaB intercede 

To atop the coming blow. 
New Buradea approaeh'd the etherial throne, 
Such B» hia wond'roOi life Jiad oft and lately 



And urg'd that aliD they might bo ahown. 
On earth hia pioua brother pra/d and vow'd, 

RencMincing greatneaa at ao dear a rate, 
Htmaelf defeiidmg what he could. 

Prom all the gloriea of hia future &te. 
With him the innumerable crowd 

Of armed prayera [aloud ; 

Khoek'd at the gatea of heaven, and knock'd 
The fint weO-meaning rude petidonera. 
An for hia life aaaailM the throne, [their own. 
AH would have brib'd the akiea by ofibrmg up 
(So groat a throng not heaven itaelf could bar : 
'T waa almost borne by force, aa inthe gianta* 
war. [iMard; 

The prayera,' at leaat, for hia reprieve wer« 
Hia death, like Hesekiah'a, waa deferred : 
Againat the aun the ahadow went ; 
Five daye, thoae 6ve degreea, were lent 
To form our patience and prepare the event 
The aecood cauaea took the awift command, 
The medicinal bead, the ready hand, 
AD eager to perform their pai:t ; 
AD but eternal doom waa conquer'd by their art : 
Once more the fleeting aoul came back 

To inapire the mortal frame ; 
And in the body took a doubtfiil atand, 

Doubtfid and hovering like eipiring flame. 
That mounta and falla by tana, and tremUee 
aV the brand. 



The joyful ahortJiv'd newa aoon apread around, 
Took the same train, the aame impetuoua 



The drooping town m amilea again waa dieaa'd, 



Gladneaain eveiy ihee eiprtae'dy 

Their eyea before their tonguea oonfaaa d. 

Men met each other with erected k)ok. 

The atepa were higher that they took, [haate; 

Frienda to congratulate theur frienda made 

And k»g inveterate foea aaluted aa they paaa'd : 

Above the real heroic* Jamea appear'd 

Exalted more, becauae he more had fear'di 

Hia manly heart, whoee noble prkle 

Waa atin above 

Diaaembled hate or varaiahM love. 

It! more than common transport coukl not hide 

But like an eagre* rode in triumph o'er tfaa 

tide. 
Thua, in alternate coorae. 
The tyrant paaaiona, hope and fear. 
Did in extremea appear, 
And flaahM upon the aoul ,with <^ual force. 
Thua, at half ebb, a rolling aea 
Retuma and wina upon the ahore ; 
The wal'ry herd, affrighted at the roar, 
Reat on their fina a while, and atay, 
Then badcward take their wond*ring way : 
The prophet wonders more than they, 
At prodigiea but rarely aeen before, [their awaj 
And criea, a king rauat fall, or kingdoms change 
Such were our counter-tidea at laJMl, and ao 
Preaaging of the fatal blow. 
In their prodjgioua ebb and flow. 
The royal 8oi2, that, like the labouring mooui 
By charms of art waa hurried down, 
ForcM with regret to leave her native aphera 
Game but a while on liking here : 
Soon weary of the painful atrife, 
And made but faint eaaaya of life < 
An evening light 
Soon abut in night ; 
A atrong distemper, and a weak relief, 
Short intervala of joy, and long returna of grief 



The aona of art all medicinea tried. 
And every noble remedy applied ; 
With emulation each eaaay'd 
Hia utmoat akin, nay more, they pray'd : 
Never was kwing game with better oonduot 

play'd. 
Death never won a atako with greater toil, 
Nor eV waa fate aonear a foil : 
But like a fbrtreas on a rock,. [did mock 

The impregnaUa diaeaae their vain attempts 
They min'd it ntor, they batter'd firom afar 
With all the cannon of the medicinal war f 
No gentle meana could be esaay'd, 
'T was beyond pariey when the aitfge waa laid t 

• An eacre la a tide swenin(i: xbove another tU^ 
which t mjrself observad on the nver Trent. M. IT 
OHf.ei. 
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TIm adremMt m jt tfaej 6iBt onkia, 

PreMribing guch intolerable p«tn, 

Am none but Cesar couM f iMtain : 

ITadmuBted Csaar imderweot 

The malice of their art, nor beat 

Beneath wbote'er their pioos rigour could in- 
vent: 

In fire inch daya he Buffer'd more 

Than any tuffer'd in his reifn before ; 

More, uifinitely more, than he, 

Against the worst of rebels, cooM decree, 

A traitor, or twice-pardon'd enemy. 

Now art was tir'd without success, 

Ko racks could make the stubborn malady con- 
fess. 

The vain insurancen of life, 

And he who most performM tixid promis'd less, 

E'en short himself forsook the unequal strife. 

Death and despair was in their looks, 

Ko longer they consult their memories or books ; 

Like helpless fiiends, who riew from shore 

The labouring ship, and hear tho tempest roar ; 

Bo stood they with their anns across ; 

Not to asist, but to deplore 

The Ineritable loss. 

▼1. 

Death was denoudcM ; that frightfiil sound 
Which e'en the best can hardly bear, 
He took the summons void of fear ; 
And unconcem'dly cast his eyes around. 
As if to find and dare the grisly challenger. 
What death could do ho lately tried, 
When m four days he moro than died. 
The same assurance all his words did grace ; 
The same m^estic mildness held its place ; 
Nor lost the monarch in his dying face. 
Intrepid, pious, merciful, and brave* 
He lookM as when he conquer'd and forgave. 
▼If. 

As if some angel had been sent 
To lengthen out his government. 
And to foretell as many yean again, 
As he hod numbered in his happy reign, 
80 cheerfully he took the doom 
Of his departing breath ; 
Nor shrank nor stept aside for deadi \ 
But with unaltor'd pace kept on ; 
Providing for events to come, 
When he resigned the throne. 
Still he mamtainM his kingly state ; 
And grew familiar with his mto. 
Kind, good, and gracious, to the lost, 
On all he Wd befbre his dying beams be cast: 
O fhily good, and truly great ! 
For glorious os he rose, benignly so he set 
AH that on earth he beU roost dear, 
He rooqmmsndsil to his cars, 
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To whom both Heaven 

The ri^t hod given. 

And his own k)ve bequeath'd sufr 

He took and pre sse d that ever loyal hand, 

Which oookl in peace secure his reign, 

Which could in wan has power maintain, 

That bond on which no piloted vowfe w«r 

ever vain. 
Wen for so great a trust he chose 
A prince who never disobey'd : 
Not when the most severe commands were lam 
Nor wont, nor eiile with his duty weigh'd : 
A prince on whom, if Heaven its eyes ciwiH clone 
The welfare of the world it safely might repoM 

VIII. 

That king who liv'd to God's own hearf, 
Tet less serenely died than he : 
Charles left behind no harsh decree 
For schoolmen with laborioos ait 
To salve firom cruelty; 
Those, for whom love oonU no excuses frams 
He graciously forgot to name, 
Thw fkr my muse, though rudely, has <lesiA*4 
Some faint resemblance of his godlike ^jdi 
But neither pen nor pencil can express 
brothen* tendei 



The parting brotben' tendeness : 

Though that's a terai too mean and low ; 

The Meet' above a kinder word any kaowt 

But what they did, and what tViy said. 

The monarch who triumphant went, 

The militant who staid, ["IMBtf 

Xiike painten, when their height'nmg aits art 

I cast into a shade. 

That aO-fbrgiving king. 

The type of him above. 

That inexhausted spring 

Of clemency and k>ve ; 

Himself to his neit self aoensi'4, ' 

Andask'd that pardon which he ne'er relnB*dt 

For faulu not his, fcr guilt and crimes • 

Of godless men, and of rebellious times : 

For a hard exile, kindly meant. 

When his ungratefbl country sent 

Their best CamiDus into banishment : 

And fbrc'd their sovereign's act, tliey coold not 

his consent. 
Oh, how much rather had that iniw^dchief 
Repeated all his sufferings past 1 - 
Than hear a pardon begg'd at last, 
Which given eouU give the dying no relief t 
He bent, he sunk beneath his grief: 
His dauntless heart would fain have held 
From weeping, but his eyes rebell'd. 
Perhaps the ^dlike hero in his breast 
Disdam'd, or was ariiam'd, to show 
80 weak, so womanish a wo. 
Which yet the brother and the friend so plM» 

teoa4y confessVL 
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Anidgt that lilent showtr, the royal miiid 

Aseainrpaflaage (bund, 

And left ita sat^ed earth behind : [sound. 

Nor murmuring groan expreas'd nor,labouring 

Nor an J least tumuiiuoos breath ; 

Calm was his life, and quiet was hts death. 

Soft as those gentle whispers were, 

In which the Almighty did appear ; 

By the still Toice* the prophet knew him there. 

That peace which made thy prosperous reign 

to shine, 
That peace thou leavest to thy imperial line, 
That peace, O happy shade, be ever thine ! 

X. 

P«»r all those joys thy restoration brolight, 
For all the miracles it wrought, 
For all the healing balm thy mercy poured 
Into the nation's bleeding wound, 
Am! care that after kept it 4ound, 
For numerous blesaings yearly shower'd, 
And property with plenty cr^wn'd ; 
For freedom, stiH maintained alive, 
Freedom, which in no other land will thrive, 
Freedom, an English subject's sole prerogative. 
Without whose charms e'en peaee woukl be 
But a dull quiet slavery : 
For those, and more, accept our pious praise ; 
T is all the subsidy 
The present age can raise, 
The rest is charged on late posterity. 
Fostsnty is charged the more. 
Because the large abounding store, 
To them and to their heirs, is still entailMby 

thee. 
Soccessioo of a long descent. 
Which chastely in the channels ran, 
And from our demigods began. 
Eqoal abnost to time in its extent. 
Through hazards numberless andgreat. 
Thou hast deriv'd this mighty blessing down. 
And fiz'd the fairest gem that decks the impe- 
rial crown : 
Not fiction, when it shook thy regal seat, 
Not senates, insolently loud, 
Those echoes of a thoiughtless crowd, 
Not foreign or domestic treachery, 
Coubl warp thy soul to their ui^ust decree. 
So much thy ibes thy manly mind mistook, 
Who jud^d it by the mildness of thy look : 
Like a well-temper'd sword, it bent at will ; 
But kept the native toughness of the steel. 

* Bg0U9imvolce\ Alluding to 1 Kings xlx. 13. 
'And after tbe Are a mat small vote.* See also the 
mantnal reading of Jobiir. t, 'Iheard a ttUl vote, 
sajiiig,StnU mortal man bs mom Just than Gojlt* 

▼OL. L — 6 



Be true, O Clio, to thy heroes name ! 
But draw him strictly so, 
That all who view the piece may know , 
He needs no trappings of fictitious fame : 
The load 's too weighty : thou may'st choose 
Some parts of praise, and some refuse : 
Write, that his annals may be thought more. 

lavish than the muse. 
In scanty truth thou hast oonfin'd 
The virtues of a royal mind. 
Forgiving, bounteous, humble, just^and kind: 
His conversation, wit, and parts. 
His knowledge in the noblest useful arU, 
Were such, dead authors could not give ; 
But liabitudes of those who live ; 
Who, lighting him, did greater lights rocenre s 
He drain'd from all, and ail they knew ; 
His apprehension quick, his judgment true: 
That, the most leam'd, with shame, confess 
His knowledge more, his reading only less. 

ZII. 

Amidst the peaceful triumphs of his reign^ 
What wonder if the kindly beams he shed 
Revived the drooping arts again. 
If science rais'd her head, 
And soft humanity, that from rebellion fled : 
Our isle, indeed, too fruitful was before ; 
But all uncultivated lay 
Out of the solar walk and heaven^s high way , 
With rank Geneva weeds-run o'er. 
And cockle, at the best, amidst the com itbore i 
The royal husbandman appeaHd, 
And plough'd and sow^d and till'd/ 
The thorns he rooted out, the rubbiidi dear'd. ' 
And blest the obedient fieU. 
When straight a double harvest rose ; 
Such as the swarthy Indian mows ; 
Or happier climates near the line, [divine. 
Or paradise manured, and dress'd by hands 

ZIII. 

As when the new-bom pheniz takes his way, 
His rich paternal regions to survey, 
Of airy choristers a numerotis train 
Attend his wond'rous progress o'er the plaiB ; 
^, rising from his father^ urn. 
So glorious did our Charles return ; 
The officious muses came along, 
A gay harmonious quire, like angels everyoung t 
The muse that mourns him now his hi^>py 

triumph sung. 
E'en they could thrive in this auspicious reign ; 
And such a plenteous crop they bore 
Of purest and well-winnow'd grain. 
As Britain never knew before. [fi^ 

Thou^ little was their hire, and light ihafa 
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Yet somewhat to Iheir share he threw ; 
Fed from hU hand they suiig and flew 
Like birds of paradise that liv'd on morning 
Oh, never let their lays b is name forget ! [dew. 
The {MDsion of a prince's praise is great. 
Livoi then, thoa great encourager of arts, 
Lire ever in our thankful hearts ; 
Live, bSest above, ahnost invokM bcflow ; 
Live and receive this pious vow, 
0)ir patron once, our guardian angel now. 
Thou Fabius ef a siidiing state, 
Who didst by wise delays divert our fbte, 
When faction like a tempest rose, 
In death's most hideous form, ' 
Then art to rage thou didst oppose, 
To weather out the storm : 
Not quitting thy supreme command. 
Thou held'st the rudder with a steady hand, 
Till safely on the shore the bark did land : 
The bark that all our blessings brought, 
Charged with thyself and James, a doubly royal 
fraught. 

XIV. 

O frail estate of human things, . 
And slippery hopes below ! 
Now to our cost your emptiness we know, 
For 't is a lesson dearly bought. 
Assurance here is never to be sought. 
The best, and best belov'd of kings, 
And best deserving to be so, 
When scarce he had escap'd the fatal blow 
Of faction and conspiraxgr. 
Death did his promised hopes destroy : 
He toilM, he gainM, but liv'd not to eqjoy. 
What mists of Providence are these 
Through which we cannot see ! 
So saints, by supernatural power set free, 
Are left at last in martyrdom to die ; 
Such is the end of ofi-repcated miracles. 
Forgive me, Heaven, that impious thought, 
'T was grief for Charles, to madness wrought. 
That questioned thy supreme decree ! 
Thou didst his gracious reign prolong, ' 
Even in thy saints and angels wrong, 
His fellow-citizens of immonality : 
For twelve long years of exile borne, [turn : 
Twice twelve wo numbered since his blest re- ~ 
80 strictly wert thou just to pay. 
E'en to the driblet of a day. 
Yet still we murmur, and complain, 
The quails and manna should no longer rain ; 
Those miracles \ was needless to renew ; [view. 
The chosen flock has now the promis'd land in 

XV. 

A warlike prince ascends the regal state, 
' A prince long exercis'd by (ate : 
Long may he keep, tl^jMigh he obtains it late. 



Heroes in Heaven's pectdiarmoukl are cast. 
They and their poets are pot form'd m baste % 
Man was the first in God's design, and man 

was made the last. . 
False heroes, made by flattery ao, 
Heaven can strikeout, like sparkles, at a blow 
But kn a prince is to perfection brought, 
He costs Omnipotence a second thou^t. 
With toil and sweat. 
With bard'ning coki, and forming heat. 
The Cyckips did their strokes repeat, 
Before the impenetrable shield was wrought. 
It looks as if the Maker would not own 
The noble work for his. 
Before 't was tried and found a masterpiece. 

XVI. 

View then a monarch ripen'd for a throne. 
Alcides thus his race began, 
OVr infancy be swifUy ran ; 
The future god at first was more than man : 
Dangers and toils, and Juno^s hate, 
E'en o'er his cradle lay in wait ; 
And there he grappled first with fate : 
Iff his young hands the hissing snakes be 

press'd, 
So early was the deity confess'd ; 
T4iU8 by degrees ho rose to Jove's imperialseat * 
Thu8.difficulties prove a soul legitimately great. 
Like his, our hero'e infancy was tried : 
Betimes the fiirics did their snakes provide ; 
And to his infant arms oppose} 
His father's rebels, and his brother's foes ; 
The more oppress'd the higher still he rose ; 
Those wertj the preludes of his fate. 
That form'd his manhood, to subdue - 
The hydra of a many4ieaded hissing cnnv. 

XVII. 

As after Numa*s peaceful reign, 
The martial Ancus did the sceptre wield 
Furbish'd the nisty sword again, 
Rcsum'd the Utng^brgotten shield, 
And led the Latins to the dusty field ; 
So James the drowsy genius wakes 
Of Britain long entranc'd in charms, 
RestifTand slumbering on its anns : 
'T is rous'd and with a new-strung nerve, the 

spear already shakes. 
No neighing of the warrior steeds, 
No drum, or louder trumpet, needs 
To inspire the coward, warm the ctdd, 
His voice his sole appearance, makes them bold. 
Gaul and Batavia dread the impending bk>w; 
Too well the vigour of that arm they know ; 
They lick the dust, and qmich beneath Iheir 

fa*al foe, 
Long may they fear this awflil prince, 
And not provoke his lingering sword ; 



THE HIKD AND PANTHER. 
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Peace ktheSr only mm dal«iio», 
Their best fecurity hit word : 
In aU the changet of his doubtilil state, 
His truth, like heaTen*s, was kept invMlate, 
For him to promise is to make it fate. , 

His valour can triumph o'er land and main : 
With broken oaths his fame he will not stain ; 
With conquest basely bought, and with inglo- 
rious gain. 

ZTIII. 

For once, heaven, unfold thy* adamantine 
And let his wond'ring senate see, (book ; 

If not thy firm immutable decree, 
Ai least the second page of strong contingency ; 
Such as consists with wills originally free : 
Let them with glad amazement look 
On what their Iwppiness may be : 
Let them not still be obstinately bimd, 
Still to divert the good thoO hast design'd, 
Or, with malignant penury, 
To starve the royal virtues of his minid. 
Faith is a Christian's and a subject's test/ 
Oh, give them to believe, and they are surefy 

blest. 
They do ; and with a distant view 1 see 
The amended vows of English loyalty. 
And all hey<md (hat object, there appears 
The long retinue of a prosperous reign, 
A series of successful years, 
In orderly array, a martial, manly train. 
Behold e'en the remoter shores, 
A conquering navy proudly spread ; 
The British cannon formidably roars. 
While, startmg from his oozy bed,' 
The asserted ocean rears his reverend head. 
To view and recognize his ancient lord again : 
And, with a willing hand, restores 
The fasces of the main. 



VERSES TO J. NORTHLEIGH. 
TO Mr rnicHl mr. j. worth lbior, 

ADTBOR OP THB PARALLEL, ON HIS TRI- 
UMPH OF THE BRITtaH MONARCHY. 
So Joseph, yet a youth, expounded well 
The boding dream, and did th' event foretell ; 
Judged by the past, and drew the parallel. 
Thus early Solomon the truth ezpIore4, 
The right awarded, and the babe restored. . 
Thus Daniel, ere to prophecy he grew, 
The perjured Presbyters did 6rs( subdue 
And freed Susanna from the canting cr«w. 
Well may our monarchy triumphav^ stand. 
While warlike James protects both sea and 



And, under covert of bb sevenfoU shieU, 
Thou send'st thy shafts to scour the distant field. 
By law thy powerful pen has set us fi-ee ; 
Thou studiest that, and that may study thee. 



THE HIND AND THE PANTHER. 

▲ P9XM. 
IN THREE PARTS. 



— Antlquam ex«inlrlte matrem: 
Bt vera, Incesra, patutt Dea. Virf, 



THE PREFACE TO THE READER. 

THEjtation is in too high a ferment for me lo 
expect either fair war, or even so much as fair 
quarter, from a reader of the opposite party. 
All men are engaged either on this side or that, 
and though conscience is the common word, 
which is given by both, yet if a writer fall 
among enemies, and cannot give the marks of 
their conscience, he is knocked down before 
the reasons of his own are heard. A preface, 
therefore, which is but a bespeaking of fa- 
>'our, is altogeihev useless. What I desire 
the reader should know concerning me, he 
will find in the body of the poem, if he have 
but the patience to peruse it. OiAy this ad- 
vertisement let him take beforehand, whicb 
relates to the merits of the caus^. No gene- 
ral characters of parties (call them either sects 
or churches) can be so fully a«d exactly drawn, 
as to comprehend all the ^veral members of 
them ; at least all such M aro received under 
tliat denomination. F« example : there are 
some of the church l^ law established, who 
•nvy liot liberty of conscience to Dissenters ; 
as being well satisfied that, according to their 
own principles, ih^y ought not to persecute 
them. Yet thes^'i by reason of their fewness, 
I could not dis^Aiguish from the numbers of the 
rest, with f^om they are imbodied in one 
common la^me. On the other side, there are 
many W" our sects, and more indeed than I 
coul/feasonably have hoped, who have with- 
di^wn themselves from the communion of the 
i'anther, and embraced this gracious indul- 
gence of his majesty in point of toleration. 
But neither to the one nor the other of these 
is this satire any way intended : it is aimed 
only at the refractory and disobedient on either 
side. For those, who are come over to the 
royal party, are consequently supposed to be 
oat of gunrshot. Our physicians have < 
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Tho bristled Baptist Bo&r,* impure as he, 
(But whiten'd with the foam of aanctity,) 
With fat pollutiona fiU'd the sacred placei 
And mountains lerellM in his furious race ; 
60 first rebellipo founded was in grace. 
But since the mighty ravage, which he made 
Ib German forests, had his guik betray'd,t 
With broken tusks, and with a borrowed name. 
He shunn'd the vengeance, and concealed the 

shame; 
■ So hifkM in sects unseen. With greater guile 
False Reynard fed on consecrated spoil : 
The graceless beast| by Athanasius fint 
Was chas'd from Nice ; then by Socinusnurs'i^ 
His impious roM their blasphemy reilewM, 
And nature's King through nature's optics 

viewed. 
Revere'dthey view'd him lessenM to Iheir eye, 
Nor in an infant eould a God descry : 
New swarming secUi to this obliquely tend. 
Hence they began, and here they all will end. 
What weight of ancient witness can prerally 

«' private reason hold the public scale ? 
ut, gracious Grod, how well dost thou provide 
For erring judgments an unerring gukie !} 
Thy throne is darkness in the ab^ss of U^t, 
A blaze of glory that forbids ihe sight. 
O teach taie to believe thee thus conceaI*d, 
And search no farther than thyself revealM ; 
But her alone for my director take. 
Whom thou hast promis'd newtr to forsake ! 
My thoughtless youth was wing*d with vain de- 
sires. 
My manhood, long misled by wandering fires, 
Fdlow'd false lights ; and, when their glimpse 

was gone. 
My pride struck out new sparkles of her own. 
Such was I| such by nature still I am ■, 
Be thine the glory, and be mine the shame. J|^ 
Good life be now my task ; my doubts are done ; 
What more could fright my faith, th«n three 

in one ? 
Can I believe eternal God coukl lie 

* Thelfri^atdBapiUt Boar, *c.) The Anabnp- 
ttsts, who reject Infant baptism, and baptize only 
adttlti by bnmeralon. D. 

• In German foref, had M»gruatiaraif*d] They 
lucceeded to the rise of Luthenmism In Gemumr, 
about the year i5ii, and committed Innumerable 
aetsofvlolence,particu1ai1y In Monster. D. 

I Fal»e Reynard fed on amaecratad opoUt 

ThB gruceieoo heiM, 4kc J 
This alTodes to the persecution of the Arlaas, and 
the rise of the Socinlans. D. 
f how weUdoH thou provide 

For erring" Judgment* an tmerrfng" guide} 
Here our author allows of the Infallibility of the 
Pope, and the authority of the Church, contrary to 
his position in Religlo Laid, p. 76. 

'Such an omniscient Church wo wish,' tct. 
And then proceeds to thank God for his own eon- 
version. D. 



Dfsguis'd in mortal motkd and infancy 1 
That the great Maker of the work! could die ? 
And after thai trust my imperfect sensci 
Which calls in question his omnipotence ? 
Can I my reason to my faith compeI,(| 
And shall my sight, and touch, and taste rebel 1 
Superior faculties are set aside ; 
Shall their subservient organs be my guide ? 
Then let tb^e moon usurp the rule of day, 
And winking tapers show the sun his way ; 
For what my senses can themselves perceivoi 
I need no re^elatioo to believe. 
Can they who say the Host should be deMried 
By sense, define a body glorified 1 
Impassible, and penetrating parts ? 
Let them declare by what mysterious arts 
He shot that body through the tifipnaing might 
Of bolts and bars impervious to tho light, 
And stood before his train confessM in open 

sight. 
For since thus wondrously he pass'd, *t is plain. 
One single place two bodies did contain. 
And sure the same Onmipotence as weQ 
Can make one body in more places dwell. 
Let reason then at her own quarry flyt ^ \^' 
But how can finite grasp infinity ? t^ 
'T is urg'd again, that faith did first commence 
By miracles, which are appeals to sense. 
And thisnce concluded, that our sense mu^t be 
The motive still of credibility. 
For latter ages must on former wait. 
And what began belief, most propagate. 
But winnow well this thought, and you shall fiad 
T is light as chaff that flies before the wind. 
Were all those wonders wrought by power 

divine. 
As means or ends of some more deep design t 
Most sure as means, whose end was this akmei 
To prove the Godhead of the eternal Son. 
God thus asserted, man Is to believe 
Beyond what sense and reason can conceive* 
And for mysterious things of faith rely 
On the proponent. Heaven's audiority. 
If then our faith we for our guide admit. 
Tain ia the farther search of hun»n wit, 
As when the building gains a surer stay. 
We take the unusefiil scaffoMing away. 
Reason by sense no more can understand , 
The game is pla/d into another hand. 
Why choose we then like bilanders to creep 
Along the coast, and land in view to keep, 
When safely we may launch into the deep t 
In the same vessel, which our Saviour bore, 

g Can I mtr reaeon to my fhUh eompei] Drydea 
here advances the doctrine of transubctanti&Uon. 
which he reeonetles to the Divine Omnipotence, ani 
entirely disclaims the use of reason In discoHlni 
it. D. 
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Himielf the pilots let us levn th« shore, 

And with a better guide a better world explore. 

Coald he his Godhead veil with flesh and blood, 

And not veil these again to be our food 1 

His grace in both is equal in extent, 

The lirat affords us life, the second nourishment. 

And if he can, why. all tliis frantic pain 

To construe what his clearest words contain, 

And make a riddle what he made so plain ? 

To t^ke up half on trust, and half to try, 

Name it not faith, but bungling bigotry. 

Both knave and fool the merchant we may call. 

To pay great sums, and to compound the small : 

For who would break with heaven, and would 

not break for all ? 
Rest then, m} soul, from endless anfuish freed : 
Nor Boiences thy guide, nor sense thy creed. 
Faith is the best insurer of thy bliss ; [miss. 
?*he bank above must fail, before the venture 
But heaven and heaven-bom faith are far from 
Thou first apostate to divinity. [thee, 

Unkennell'd range in thy PoJonian plains ; 
A fiercer foe the insatiate Wolf remains.* 
Too boastful Britain, please thyself no more, 
That beasts of prey are bamshM from thy shore : 
The Bear, the Boar, and every savage name, 
Wild in effect, though in appearance tame,. 
Lay waste thy woods,dc8troy thy blissful bower. 
And muzzled though they seem, the mutes de- 
vour. 
More haughty than the rest, the wolfish race 
Appear, with belly gaunt, and famishM face t 
Never was so de(orm*d a beast of grace. 
His ragged tail betwixt his legs he wears. 
Close clapp*d for shame \ but his rough crest 

he rears. 
And pricks up his predestinaUng ears. 
His wild disordered walk, his haggard eyes, 
Did all the bestial citixetis surprise. 
Though fear'd and hated, yet he rulM a while. 
As captain or compankm of the spoil. 

• Thelntatiata Wdlf, fte.] Butler, in the first 

santo of Hodlbres, sajrs. that the Presbrtevtans 

' p rove Oielr doctrine orthodox, 

By apostolic blows and knocks.' 

The eenerai description given of them here ts 

very levere : they bokl the doctrine of predestlda- 

tion, or a decree of God Trom all eternity, to save a 

•Srtain number of persons, from thence called the 



'A sect (of whom Hudibras says a Ultle lower) 
whose chief devotion lies 

in odd perverse antipathies.* 
SoAh as reputins the satlnf of Christmas-pies and 
plamporrUse sinful; nay, they prohibited all sorts 
of merriment at that holy festival, and not only 
abolished It by order of council, dated Dec. St, ISST, 
hot changed it Intoa fast They wore, during the 
confusions about Oliver's time, bUck caps, that 
Mt their ears bare, their fcal^ being cropped round 
mite elose : wherefore the «0o(f, the emblem of 
ws sh y t e ry . Is here said to 

* Prfck up his predestinating ears.* C. 



Fan many « year his hatefol betd had beca 
For tribute paid} nor since in Cambria seen : 
The last of all the litter scapM by chanci., 
And fipoo Geneva first infested France. 
Some authors thus his pedigree will trace, 
But others write him of an upstart race; 
Because of Wickliff 's brood no mark he bringSi 
But his innate antipathy to kings. 
These last deduce him from the Helvetian kind, 
Who near the Leman lake his consort lin'd : 
That fiery Zuinglius first the affection bred, 
And meager Calvin blest the nuptial bed. 
In Israel some believe him whelp'd long since, 
When the proud sanhedrimf oppressed the 

prince. 
Or since he will be Jew, derive him higher. 
When Corah with his brethren did conspire 
From Moses' hand the sovereign sway to wreat, < 
And Aaron of bis ephod to divest : 
Till opening earth made way for all to pass,^ 
And could not bear the burden of a clats. 
The Foj and he came shuffled in the ilark, 
If ever they were stow'd in Noah's ark : 
Perhaps not madQ ; for all their barking train 
The Dog (a common species) will contain. 
And some wild curs, who from their masters ran, 
Abhorring the supremacy of mi^, 
In woods and caves the rebel-race began. 

O happy pair, how well have y^u increas'd ! 
VHiatills in Church and state have you redressU 
With teeth untried, and rudiments of claws. 
Your first essay was on your native jaws : 
Those having torn with ease, and trampled down, 
Your (angs you fastened on the mitred crown, 
And freed from God and monarchy your town. 
What though your native kennel still be small, 
Bounded betwixt a puddle and a wall ; 
Yet your vbtorious colonies are sent 
Where the north ocean girds the confineiyt. 
diuckenM with fire bek>w, your monsters breed 
In fenny Holland, and in fruitful Tweed : 
And, like the first, the last affects to be 
Drawn to the dregs of a democracy. 
As where in fiekls the fairy rounds are seen, 
A r4nk sour herbage rises on the green? 
So, springing where those midnight elves ad* 

vance. 
Rebellion prints the footsteps of 4he dance. 
Such are their doctrines, such oontenqit ther 

show 
To heaven above, and to their prince beknv, 
As none but traitors and blaspheineTs know 
God, like the tyrant of the skies, is pkc'd. 
And kings, like slaves, beneath the croivdde* 

basU 

t When the trvttieanhetrtm, Ac.] On this line. 
In the original edition, the folio wfng marginal nott 
occurs v^nte Pr^. to fieyk Biet. ^f Preeb, 
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So fiilfome is their foodi that flockf refuse 
To bite, and only dogs for physic use. 
As, whem the lightninf nins along the ground, 
No husbandry can heal the blasting wound ; 
Not bladed grass, nor bearded com succeeds, 
But scales of scurf and putrefaction breeds: 
Such wars, such waste, such fiery tracks of 

dearth 
Their zeal has left, and such a teemless earth. 
But, as the poisons of the deadliest kind 
Are to their own unhappy coasts confined ; 
As only Indian shades of sight doprire. 
And magic plants will but in Colchos thrive ; 
So Presbytery and pestilential zeal 
Can only flourish in a commonweal. 
From Celtic woods is chas'd the wolfish crew \* 
But ah ! some pity e'en to brutes is due : 
' Their native walks, mcthinks, they might enjoy. 
Curbed of their native malice to destroy. 
kx ail the tyrannies on human kind, 
|The worst is that which persecutes the mind. 
Let us but weigh at what offence we strike ; 
'T is but because we cannot think alike. 
In punishing of this, we overthrow < 

The taws of nations and of nature too. 
Bea^U are the subjects of tyrannic sway. 
Where still the stronger on the weaker prey. 
Man only of a softer molild is made, 
Not for his feDows' ruin, but their aid 
Creaiod kind, beneficent, and free, ^ 

The noble image of the Deity. 

One portion o( informing fire was given 
To brutes, the inferior family of heaven : 
The smith divine, as with a careless beat. 
Struck out the mute creation at a heat : 
But, when arrived at last to human race, 
The Grodhead took a deep considering space ; 
And, to distinguish man from all ttie resi, 
Lfnleck'd the sacred treasures of his breast ;* 
And mercy mix'd with reason did impart. 
One to his head, the other to his hean : 
Reason to rule, but mercy to forgive : 
The first is law, the' last prerogative. 
And like his mind his outward form appear*d, 
When, issuing naked, to the wondering herd. 
He chann'd their eyes : and, for they lor'd, they 
Not arm'd with horns of arbitrary might, [fisar^d : 
Or claws'to seize their furry spoils m fight, 
Or with increase of feet to overtake Uiem in 
their flight : 

•ZFramdmevooi* Ucfuu*d thatvoUthcmpl 
TMs pauage alludes to the revocation of the edict 
ofrIantz,by which two millions of the Reformed 
CMireh were proscribed, and two hundred thousand 
drove into foreign countries : a proceeding that 
must throw sn eternal blemish on the reign oiLouls 
XIV. The remabider of this p&ngraph does great 
honour to Drvden, as it manifests, that whatever 
fkults he hsd, a peij^cuting spirit was not one of 
-^ — D, 



Of easy shape, and pliant every way; 
Confessing still the softness of his clay, 
And kind as kings upon their coronation day; 
With open hands, and with extended space 
Of arms, to satisfy a large embrace. 
Thus kneaded up with milk, the new-rauie man 
His kingdom o'er his kindred world began : 
Till knowledge misapplied^ misunderstood. 
And pride of Empire sourM his balmy blood. 
Then, first rebelling, his own stamp he coins ; 
The murderer Cain was latent in his loins : 
And blood began its first and loudest cry, 
For diflTering worship of the Deity. 
Thus persectition rose, and farther space 
Product the mijghty hmitcr of his race. 
Not so the blessed Pan his flock increas'd. 
Content to fold them from the famishM beast: 
Mild were his laws ; the Sheep and harmle« 

Hind 
Were never of the persecuting kind. 
Such pity now the pious pastor shows, > 
Such mercy from the British Lioo flows, 
That both provide protection fix>m their foes, 

O liappy regions, Italy and Spain, 
Which never did those monsters entertain ! 
The Wolf, the Bear, the Boar, can there ad> 
No native claim of just inheritance. [vanoa 
And self-preserving laws, severe in showj 
May guard their fences fi^>m the invading foe. 
Where birth has plac'd them, let them safely 
The common benefit of vital air. [sharo 

Themselves unharmfiil, let them live unharm'd ; 
Their jaws disabled, and their cla^f disann*d 
Here, cnly in nocturnal bowlings bold, 
They dare not seize the Hind, nor leap theiold. 
More powerftil, and as vigilant as they. 
The Lion awfully fbrbids the prey. [sore, 

Their rage rcpressVJ, though pinch'd with fiuniae 
They stand aloof, snd tremble at his roar : 
Much is their himger, but their fear is more. 
These are the chief; to number o'er the rest, 
Apd stand, like Adam, naming every beast, 
Were weary work : nor will the Muse describe 
A slimy-bora and sun-begotten uibe ; 
Who, far from steeples uid their sacred soondf 
hi fidlds their sullen conventicles found, 
thggej^ 
Nor can ~I < 

ceive. 

But if they think at afl^ 't is sure no hi^ier 
Than matter, put in motion, may aspire : 
Souls that can scarce ferment their mass of 
So drossy, so divisible are they, (clay I 

As woukl but serve pure bodies for allay : 
Such souls as shards produce, such beetle thiii|i 
As only buzs to heaven with evening wings ; 
Strike in the dark, ofl^ending but by chance. 
Such are the blindfold blows of ignorance. 



i j[ross. hj ^f-" "''m ated himp s L lcave i 
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They know not being*, and bat hate a nana ; 
To them the Hin<l wd Panther are the same. 

The Panther, sure the noblest, n^tt the Hmd, 
And fairest creature of the spotted kind : 
Oh| oootd her inborn stains be washed away, 
She were too good to be a beast of fn-ey ! 
How can I praise, 9r Uapae, and not ofiend, 
Or how divide the frailty from the friend 7 
Her fmAlts and virtues lie so mii'd, that she 
Nor wholly stands condemnM, nor wholly free. 
Then, like her injur'd Lion, let me speak ; 
He cannot bend ber, and he woaki not break. 
Unkind already, and estranged in part. 
The Wolf begins to' share her wandering heart. 
Though unpolluted yet with actual ill, 
She luUf commits, who sins but in her will. 
If, as our dreaming Platonists report, 
There could be spirits of a middle sort, 
Too black for heaven, and yet loo white for hell, 
Who just dropt half-way down, nor tower (ell ; 
So |>oi9*d, so gently she descends trom high, 
It seems a soft dismission from the sky. 
Her house not ancient, whatsoe'er preteneo 
Her clergy heralds make in her defence. 
A seeond century not half-way run, 
Since the new honours of her Uood begun. 
A lion, old, obscene, and flirious made 
By luat, compress'd her mother in a shade ; 
Then, by a left-hand marriage, weds the dame, 
CSovering adultery with a specwus name ; 
So Schism begol ; and Sacrilege and she,, 
A well-aiatchM pair, got graceless Heresy. 
God's and kings' rebels have the same good 

catne, 
To trample down divine and homan lawa ; 
Both would be call'd reformers, and their hate 
Alike destructive both to Church and state : 
The fruit proclaims the plant ; a lawless prince 
By luxury reformed incontinence ; 
By ruins, charity ; by riots, abstinence. 
Confessions, fasts, and penance set aside ; 
Oh, with what ease we follow such a guide, 
Where souls are starv'd, and senses gratified; 
Where marriage pleasures midnight prayer 
And matin bells, (a Melancholy cry,) [supply, 
Ak lon'd to merrier notes, increase and multiply. 
Religion shows a rosy-colour'd face; 
Notbatter'd out with drudging works of grace : 
A down-hill reformation rolls apace. [gite, 
What flesh and bk>od woukl crowd the narrow 
Or, till they waste their pamper'd paunches, 

wait? 

r at the cheapest rate. _ 
faith these rigid laws has 

given, 
Hie fuO-fed .M ussuhnan goes fitf to heaTen ; 
For his Arabian prophet with delights 
or sane aUur'dhii eastern proaalytes, 



The joDy tjQther, readnig him, began 
To interpret Scriptures by his alooran ; 
To grub the thorns beneath our tender feet. 
And make the paths of paradise more sweet : 
Bethought him of a wife ere half-way gone ; 
For 'twas uneasy travelling alone : 
And, in this masquerade of mirth and love, 
Mistook the bliss of heaven for Bacchanda 

above. 
Sure he presum'd of praise, who came to stock 
The ethereal pastures with so fair a flock, 
Bumish'd, and battening on their food, to show 
Their diligence of careful herds below. 
Ouir Panther, though like these she chang'd 

her head, 
Tet, as the mistress of a monarch's bed, 
Her front erect with majesty she bore, 
Thecroeier wielded, and the mitre wore. 
Her upper part of decent discipline 
Show'd affectafion dCun anoientline ; 
And Fathers, Councils, Church, and cburchaa 

head, 
W^re on her reverend phylacteries read. 
But what disgrac'd and disavow!d the rest. 
Was Calvin*s brand, that stigmatiz'd the beast. 
Thus, like a creature of a double kind, 
In her own labyrinth she lires confin'd. 
To foreign lands no sound of her is comer, 
Humbly content to be despis'd at home. ^ 

Such is ber faith, where good cannot be had, 
At least she leaves the rduse of the bad : 
Nice in her choice of ill, though not of beat. 
And least defbrm'd, because reformed the least. 
In doubtftd points betwixt her difTering friends, 
Where one fur substance,one for sign contends^* 
Their contradicting terms she strives to join ; 
Sign shall be substance, substance shall be sign. 
A real presence all her sons alk»w, 
And yet U is flat idolatry to bow, 
Because the Godhead's there they know nM 

how. 
Her novices are taught, the bread and wine 
Are but the visible and outward sign, 
Receiv'd by those who in communion join. 
But the faiward grace, or the thing signified, 
His Uood and body, who to save us died ; 
The fitithfitl this thing signified receive z 
What ii 't those faithful then partake or leave t 
For what is signified and understood, 
Is, by her own confession, flesh and blood. 
Then, by the same acknowledgment, we know 
They take the sign, and take the substance too* 

* Onefar9ub9Umu^oMforf1sncimteng9] La* 
ther sMerted the real presence under the dl ArenK 
substanees of bread and of wine ; Imt this onlj In 
theaetofrecelvinf thesacnunsntt whereas Zain> 
gUoaafflimed, that the bread and wine, or the ele- 
ments, were only types, the flfara an' 

tkm of the body and blood of Chxlst 
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The literal senee is liard to flesh and Uoodt 
Butnomeme* oerercan be understood. 
Her wild belief en every wave is tossM ;| 
Bat flttro no Church can better morals boast : 
Tr«e to her King her principles are found ; 
Oh that her practice were but half so sound ! 
Stoadfast in various turns of state she stood, 
And sealed her vow'd affection with her blood : 
Nor will I meanly tax her constancy, 
Thai interest or oblifement made the tie, 
Bound to Che fate of murder'd monarchy. 
Before tlie sounding axe so falls the vine, 
Whose tender brandies round the poplar twine. 
She chose her niin, and resigned her life, 
In death undaunted as an Indian wife :| 
A rare example ! but some souls we see 
Grow hard, and stiffen with adversity : 
Yet these by fortune's fitvoors are undone; 
Resolved, into a baser form they run, 
And bore the wind, but cannot bear the sun. 
Let this be nature's frailty, or her fate. 
Or Isgrim'sf counsel, her new chosen mate ; 
Still she 's the fairest of the fallen crew. 
No mother tnqre indulgent, but the true." 

Fierce to her foes^yet fears bfer force to try, 
Because she wants innate authority ; 
For how can she constrain them to obey, 
Who has heraelf cast off the hiwful svay ? 
Rebellion equals ail, and those, who toii 
In common theft, will share the common spoil. 
Let her produce the title and the right 
AgainM her old superiors first to fight ; 
If she reform by text, e'en that > as plain 
For her own rebels to reform again. 
4ji long as words a different sense will beari 
Kxd each may be his own interpreter, 
>ir airy faith will no foundation find ; 
The word 's a weathercock for every wind : 
The Bear, the Fox, the Wolf, by turns prevail ; 
The most in power supplies the present gale. . 
The wretched Panther cries aloud for aid 
To Church and Councils, whom she first 
betrayed; 

* But norwenM] The unparalleled absurdft7 and 
Imfklety of softne questions pmposed to be discussed 
In the schools, makes oao shudder to read them, 
and improper to translate. They are to be found 
In the third volume of Henry stephena^s Apology 
fbr Herodotus, p. 197. IJtrum Deus potuerlt suppo- 
sltare mulicrcm, vel Diabolum, vel aslnam, vel siU« 
eem, vel cucurhitam : et si supitnsitasslt cucurbltani. 
qnemadmodum foerit concionatura, editura mlra* 
cula, et qoonam roodo fuisset flxa cnici. Dr. J, W. 

t Her wiid heVefon every wave U toee'd] St. PauL 
Eph. fv. 14. St. James, I. e. ' He that wavereth Is 
like a irav« of the sea driven with the wind and 

X An Indian wife\ Whose constancy is become a 
proverb since when their deceased husbands are 
either to be burled or burned, to manifest their af- 
fbction, they throw themselves eltber Into the i 
grave, or on the fVmeral pile. D. 

I The wolf. Ohlr.<d. 



No hsipfrom Fathen or Tradition*s train t 
Those ancient guides she taught us to disdaioi 
And by that Scripture, which she once abw'd, 
To reformation stands herself accusM. 
What bills for breach of hiws can she prcfor, 
Expounding which she owns herself may err f 
And, after all her winding ways are tried, 
If doubts arise, she slips herself aside. 
And leaves the private conscience for the^ide. 
If then that conscience set the offender free. 
It bars her claim to Church authority. 
How can riie censure, or what crime pretend, 
But Scripture may be construed to defend ? 
E'en those, whom for rebellion she transmits 
To civil power, her doctrine first acquits : 
Because no disobedience can ensue, 
Where no submission to a jtidge is due ; 
Each judging for himself, by her consent, 
Whom thus absolved she seinds to punishmeni. 
Suppose die magistrate revenge her cause, 
'T is only for transgressing human laws. 
How answering to its end a Church is made. 
Whose power is but to counsel and persuade ? 
O solid rock, on which secure she stands ! 
Eternal house, not built with mortal hands ! 
O sure defence against the infernal gate, 
A patent during pleasure of the state ! 

Thus is the Panther neither iov'd nor foar'd, 
A mere mock queen of a divided herd, 
Whem soon by lawful power she might control. 
Herself a part submitted to the whole. 
Then« as the moon who first receives the light. 
By which she makes our nether regiena bright. 
So might she shine, reflecting from afar 
The raya she borrowed from a better star ; 
Big with the beams, which from her mother 

flow. 
And reigping o'er the rising tides below : 
Now, mixing with a savage crowd, she goes, 
And meanly .flattens her inveterate foes, 
Rul'd while she rules, and losing every hour 
Her wretched remnants of precarious power. 

One evening, while the cooler shade Bh« 
sough^ 
Revolving many a melancholy thought. 
Alone she walk'd and look'd around in vain, 
With ruefiil visage, far her vanishM train : 
None of her sylvan subjects made their court ; 
Lev6es and oouch^ pass'd without resort. 
So hardly can usurpers manage weU 
Those, whom they first instructed to rebel. 
More Uberty begets desire of more; 
The hunger still increases with the store. 
Without respect they brush'd along die wood. 
Each in his clan, and, fiU'd with loathsome food, 
Aflk'd no permission to the neighbouring flood* 
The Panther, foil of inward discontent. 
Since they woukl go, before them wisely v 
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Skfjplymg want of power by driakinc first, 
Ai tf she gave them leave to quench taehr thirrt. 
Amoag the rest, the Hind, with fewful Taoe, 
Beheld from far the common watering place, 
Nor durat approach ; till with an awful roar 
The eoYereign Lion bade her fear no more. 
EncouragM thus ihe brought her joungtingi 

nigh, 
Watching the motions of her patron^s eye, 
And drank a sober draught ; the rest amaz'd 
Stood mutely still, and on the stranger gazM ; 
Survey'd her part by part, and sought to find 
Tho ten-bom'd monster In the harmless Hind, 
Such as the Wolf and Panther had designed. 
They thought at first they dreamed ; for H was 

offence 
With them to question certitude of sense, 
Their guide in faith: but nearer when they 
And had the faultless object full in view, [drew, 
Lord, how they all admir'dher htevenly hue ! 
Some, who before her fellowship disdain'd. 
Scarce, and but scarce, firam inborn rage re-- 

slrain'd, 
Now frisk'd about her, and old kindrwi feign'd. 
Whether for love or interest, every sect 
Of all the savage nation show'd respect. 
The viceroy Panther couki not awe the herd ; 
The more the company, the less they feaWd. ^ 
The surly Wolf with secret envy burst, 
Tet could not howl ; the Hind had seen him first ; 
But what he durst not speak, the Panther durst 

For when the herd, sufficM, did late repair 
To ferny heaths, and to their forest lair, 
She made a mannerly excuse lo stay, 
Proffering the Hind to wait her half the way s > 
That, since the sky was clear, an hour of talk 
Might holp her to beguile the tedious walk. 
With DHich good-will the motion was embrac'd, 
To chat a while on their adventures past : 
Nor h d the grateful Hind so soon forgot 
Her friend and feQow-sufferer u the plot* 
Tet wotKfring how of late she grew estrang'd, 
Her ibrehead cloudy, and her countenance 

ehang*d, 
She thought this hour the occasion wovdd pre- 
To learn her secret cause of discontent, [sent 
Which wen she hep'd might be with ease r»- 

dress'd, 
Consklering her a well-bred civil beast. 
And more a gentlewoman than the rest. 
After some common talk what rumours ran, ' 
The lady of the spotted muff began. 

* Nor had the grtattvH Htnd §o 9oon/iarrot 
H$rJHet»d mAfmn»-9uSfVrer to 1M pUt] 

Jh& Popish plot: the eontriven of whleh were 
nesHyterlans, LaUltsltnArlamv and RepabUcsns, 
Who bed befoie shown themselves enemiies to tha 
Pntestant, as weU as the Popish ChttTOh. B^ 
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Damb, said the Panther,times are meiided weQ 
Shiee late among the Philistines you fell. 
The toils were pitch'd, a spacious tract of ground 
With expert huntsmen was encompass'd round ; 
The enclosure narrow'd ; the sagacioM power 
Of hounds and death drew nearer every hour. 
'T is true, the younger lion 'scap'd the snare, 
But all your priestly calves lay struggling there i 
Am sacrifices on their altars laid ; 
While you their careful mother wisely fled, 
Not trustins destiny to save your head. 
For, whateW promises you have applied 
To your unfailing Church, the surer s^e 
Is (bur fair legs in danger to piovide. 
And whatever tales of Peter's chair you tefl, 
Yet, saving reverence of the miracle, 
The better luck was yours to 'scape so well. 

.As I remember, said the sober Hind, 
These toib were for your own dear self designed 
As well as me ; and with the selfsame throw, 
To catch the quarry and the vermin too. [so.) 
(Forgive the slanderous tongues that call'd yoq 
Howe'er you take it now, the common cry 
Then ran you down for your rank byalty. n 
Besides, in Popery they thought you nurs'd, 
(As evil tongues will ever speak the worst,) 
Because some forms, and ceremonies some 
You kept, and stood in the main question dumb. 
Dumb you were born indeed ; but thinking long. 
The Test it seems at last has loosM youi 

fonguet 
And to explain what your forefathers meant, 
By real presenco in the sacrament. 
After long fencing pushM against a wall. 
Your salvo comes, that he 's not there at all : 
There chang'd your faith, and what may change 

may fall. 
Who can believe what varies every day, 
Nor ever was, nor will be at a stay ? [lei. 
Torturers may force the tongue untrutha te 
And I ne'er ownM myself infallible, [were, 
Replied the Panther: grant such presence 
Yet in your sense I never ownM it there. 
A real virtue we by faith receive. 
And that we in the sacrament believe. 
Then, saki the Hind, as you the matter statu 
Not only Jesuits can equivocate ; 
For-rea], as you now the word expound, 
From solid substance dwindles to a sound. 
Methinks an ^sop's fiible you repeat ; 
You know who took the shadow for the meal : 
Your Church's substance thus you change at 
And yet retain your former figure still. ^viO^ 

* The TMtU Menu atlutha»ioot*dy<MrtonMH^ 
The Test Act raised In 1673-s, e^joUied the a^Qia> 
"■■a of thermal presence In the sacrament. D. 
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I freely grmnt 700 spoke to tave your life , 
For then you Uy beneath the butcher's knife. 
Long time you (ought, redoubled battery bore, 
But, after all, against younelf you swore ; 
Your former self : for-vvery hour your form 
Is chopp'd and changed, like winds before a 

storm, 
Thus fear and interest will prevail with some ; 
For all have not (he gift of martyrdom. 

The Panther grinn*d at this, and thus replied : 
That men may err n^as never yet denied. 
But, if that common principle be true, 
That canon, dame, is leTellM full at you. 
But, shunning long disputes, I fain would see 
That wond'rous wight Infallibility. 
Is ho from heaven, this mighty champion, come 7 
Or lodg'd below in subterranean Rome? 
First seat him somewhere, and derive his race, 
Or else conclude that nothing has no place. 

.Suppose (though I disown it) said the Hind, 
The certain mansion were not yet assignM ; 
The doubtful residence no proof can bring 
Against the plain existence of the thing. 
Because philoeophen may disagree, 
If sight by emission or reception be, 
Shall it be thence inferred I do not see 7 
Put you require an answer positive, 
\Vhich yet, when I demand, you dare not give ; 
For fallacies in universal! live. 
I then affirm that this unfailing guide 
In Pope and General Councils roust reside ; 
Both lawful, both combin'd : what one decrees 
By numerous votes, the other ratifies : 
On this undoubted sense the church relies. 
'T is true, soma doctors in a scantier space, 
t mean, in each apart, c<mtract the place. 
Some) who to greater length extend the line, 
Tlie Church's after-acceptation join. 
This last circumference appears too wide ; 
The Church difiusM is by the Council tied ; ' 
As members by their representatives 
Oblig*d to lawsj which Prince and Senate gives. 
TlvM some contract, and some enlarge the 



In Pope and Council, who denies the place, 
Assisted f-om above with God^ unfailing grace 7 
Those canons all the needful points contain ; 
Their sense so obvious, and their words so 

plain, 
That no disputes about the doubtftd text 
Have hitherto the labouring world perplex'd. 
If any should in aftertimes appear, 
New Councils must be calfd, to make the mean- 
ing clear : 
Because mthem the power supreme resides; 
And all the promises are to the guides, [fence: 
This may be taught with sound and safb de- 
Bat jnark how eanidy is yow own pretence, 



Who, settikig Councfls, Pope, and Church uide 
Are every man his own presuming guide. 
The sacred books, you say, are fuU and platn, 
And every needful point of truth contain : 
All, who can read, interpreters may be : 
Thus, though your several Churches disagree, 
Tel every saint hM to himself alone 
The secret of this philosophic stone. 
These principles your jarring sects unite. 
When differing doctors and disciples fight. 
Though Luther, Zuinglius, Calvin, holy chie&i 
Have made a battle-royal of beliefs ; 1 
Or like wild horses, several ways have whiif d 
The tortur'd text about the Christian world ; 
Each Jehu lashing on with ftirious force. 
That Turk or Jew could not have usM it worse ; 
No matter what dissension leaders make, 
Where every Jnivate man may save a^staJte : 
RuPd by the Scripture and his own advice, 
Each has a blind by-path to Paradise ; 
Where, driving in a circle, slow or fast , 
Opposing sects are sure to meet at last. 
A wondTous charity you have in store 
For all reformM to pass the narrow door ; 
So much, that Mahomet had scarcely more. 
For he, kind prophet, was for damning none ; 
But Christ and Moses were to siive their own : 
Himself vras to secure his chosen race, 
Though reason good for Turks to take the 

place. 
And he allow'd to be the better man, 
In virtue of his hdier Alcoran. 

True, said the Panther, I shall ne'er deny 
My brethren ma^ be sav'd as well as I : 
Though Huguenots contemn our ordination, 
Succession, ministerial vocation ; 
AndliUther, more mistaking what he read, 
Misjoinsthe sacred body with the bread 
Yet, lady, still remember I maintain, 
The word ui needful points is only plain. 
Needless, or needful, I not now contend. 
For still you have a loopbde for a friend, 
(Rejoin'd the matron ;) but the rule you lay 
Has led whole flocks, and leads them still 

astray. 
In weighty points, and full damnation's way. 
For did not Anus first, Socinus now, 
The Son's eternal Godhead disavow 7 
And did not these by gospel texts alone 
Cowiemn our doctrine, and maintain their own t 
Have not all heretics the same pretence 
To plead the Scriptures in their own defence 7 
How dk! the Nicene Council then deckle 
That strong debate 7 was it by Scripture tried7 
No, sure ; to that the rebel would not yield ;* 
Squadrons of texts he marshall'd in the fieki ; 

* To that the too, &c] To those the rebel, Ao. 
Orif.ed, r. ' 
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That wu but civil war, an Mpial sei. 

Where pflea with pflos, and eagles eaglea met. 

With text point-blank and plain lie facM tho 

foe, 
And did not Saun tempt our Savtaur so ? 
The leood old bishope took a simpler way ,* 
Each aak'd but what he heard his father say, 
Or how he was instructed in his youth, 
And by tradition's force uphekl the truth, [she. 

The Panther smil'd at this ; And when, said 
Were those first councils disaUow'd by me 7 
Or where did I at sure tradition strike, 
Pnmded still it were apoetoUc ? [ground, 

Friend, said the Hind, you quit your former 
Where all your (aith you did on Scripture Ibund; 
Now 't is tradition join'd with holy writ ; 
But thus your memory betrays your wit. 

Noy'vaid the Panther,, for in that I view 
When your tradition's foirg'd, and when 't is true. 
I set them by the rule, and, as they square, 
Or deviate from undoubted doctrine there, 
This oral fiction, that oU faith declare. 

HiKO. The Council steer'd, it seem*, a dif- 
ferent course ; 
They tried the Scripture by tradition's force : 
Bat you tradition by the Scripture try ; 
Pursu'4 by sects, from this to that you fly, 
Nor dare on one foundation to rely. 
The word is then deposed, and in this view 
You rule the Scripture, not the Scripture you. 
Thus said the dame, and smiling thus pursued : 
I see, tradition then is disaUow'd, 
When not eyinc'd by Scripture to be true. 
And Scripture, as interpreted by you. - 
But here you tread upon unfaithifd gound ; 
Unless you couM infallibly expound : 
Which you reject as odious Popery, 
And throw that doctrine back with scorn on roe. 
Suppose we on thinss traditire divide', 
And both appeal to Scripture to decide ; 
By various texts we 1)oth uphold our claim, 
Nay, often, ground our titles on the same: 
After long Ubour lost, and time's expense. 
Both grant the words, and quarrel for the sense. 
Thus all disputes for ever must depend ; 
For no dumb rule can controversies end, 
Thus, when you said. Tradition must be tried. 
By ncrqd writ, whose sense yourselves decide, 
You said no more, but that yourselves must be 
The judgas of the Scripture sense, not we. 
Against our church tradition you declare. 
And yet your detks wouU sit in Moses* chair : 
At least 't b prov'd against your argument, 
Tba rule is far from plain, where all dissent. 
If not by scriptures, how can we be sure, 
Replied the Panther, what tradition 's pore t- 
For /ou may palm upon us new for old : 
An» aa they say, that gUtten, is not goU. 



How, but by folk)wing her, replied the dama^ 
To whom deriv'd from sire to son they came 
Where every age does on another move. 
And trusts no farther than the next above , 
Where all the rounds like Jacob's ladder rise 
The lowest hid in earth, the topmost in the skiea. 

Sternly the savage did her answer mark, 
Her glowing eyeballs glicterin|^ in the dark, 
And said but this : Since lucre was your trada^ 
Suoceedfaig times such dreadful gaptf have made^ 
'T is dangerous climbing : To your sons and you 
I leave the ladder, and its omen too. 

Hind. The Panther's breath was ererfamM 
for sweet; 
But from the Wotf such wishes oft I meet : 
You leam'd this language from tlie Blatant 

Beast, 
Or rather did not speakj but were possess'd. 
As for your answer, 't is but barely urg'd : 
You must evince tradition to bo forg'd ; 
Produce plain proo& : unblemish'd authors use, 
As ancient as those ages they accuse ; 
Tin when, 'l is not sufScient to defame : [daim. 
An old possemion stands, till eUer quits the 
Then for our interest, which is nam'd alone 
To load with envy, We retort your own. 
For when traditions in your faces fly, 
Resolviu{( not to yield, you must deciy. 
As, when the cause gods hard, the guilty man 
Excepts, and thins his jury all be can ; 
So, when you stand of other aid bereft, 
You to the twelve apostles would bo left 
Your friend the Wolf did with more craft provide 
To set those toys, traditions, quite aside : 
And Fathers too, unless when, reason spent, 
He cites them but sometimes for ornament. 
But, madam Panther, you, though more sincere. 
Are not so wise as your adulterer : 
The private spirit is a better blind, 
Than all the dodging tricks your authorB find. 
For they, who left the Scripture to the crowd,* 
Eachforhisown peculiar judge allowM ; [proud. 
The way to please them was to mal^e tbeat 
Thus, with fuU sails, they ran upon the shelf; 
Who couM suspect a coxenage from himself 7 
On his own reason safer 't is to stand, 
Than be deceiv'd and daron'd at second hand . 
But you, who Fathers and traditions take, 
Asid garble some, and some you quite forsake, 
Pretending Church authority to fix. 
And yet some grains of private spirit mix, 
Are, like a mule, made up of difiering seed, 
And that 's the reason why you never breed , 
At least not propagate your kind abroad. 
For home dissenters are by statutes aw'd.* 

* Borne iUteruen an by atatulet an^d] Whan 
Dryden wrote this, the penal stattites asalnst dia* 
sentsra ware not repealed. J>. 
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And yet they grow upon you every day, 
Whilrt you, to speak the best, are at a stay, 
For sects, that are extremes, abh<r a middle 

way. 
Like tricks of state, to stop a raging flood, 
Or mollify a mad-brain'd senators mood : 
Of all expedients never one was good. 
Well may they arj^ae) (nor can yoa deny,) 
If WQ must fix on Church authority, 
Best on the best, the fountain, not the flpod ; 
That must be better still, if this be good. 
Shall she command, who has herself rebell'd? 
Is Antichrist by Antichrist expellM 7 
Did we a lawful tyranny displace, 
To set aloft a bastard of the race ? 
Why aU these wars (o win the book, if we 
Must not interpret for ourselves, but she? 
Either be wholly slaves, or wholly free. 
For purging fires traditions must not fight ; 
But they must prove episcopacy's right. 
Thus tlMse led horses are firom service freed ; 
You never mount th^m but in time d'need. 
^Like mercenaries, hir*d for home defence, 
They will not serve against their native prince. 
Against domestic foes of hierarchy, 
These are drawn finrth, to make fanatics fly ; 
But, when they see their countrymen at' hand, 
Marching^agaiifit them Under Church command, 
Straight they forsake their colours, and disband. 
Thus she, nor could the Panther well enlarge 
With weak defence against so strong a charge ; 
But said : For what did Christ his wwd provide, 
If still his Church must want a living guide 1 
And if all saving doctrines are not there, 
Or sacred penmen could not mal^e them clear. 
From afterages we should hope in vain • 
For truths, which men inspired could not explain. 
Before the word was written, said the Hind, 
Our Saviour preach'd his (aith to htiman kind : 
From his apostles the first age reeeivM 
Eternal Truth, and what they taught believ'd. 
Thus by tradition faith was planted first ; 
Succeeding flocks succeeding pastors nuia'd. 
This was the way our wise Redeemer chose, 
(Who sure could all things for the best dispose,) 
To fence his fold from thoir encroaching foes. 
He could have writ himself, but well foresaw 
The event would be like that of Moses* law; 
Some difference would arise, some doubcs re> 

main, 
Like those which yet the ^fvrinK Jews maintain. 
No written laws can be so plain, so pure. 
But wit may gloss, and malice may obscure ; 
Not those indited by his first cofnmand, [haiid. 
A prophet grav'd the text, .an «ngel held his 
Thus faith was ere the written word appeared, 
And men believ'd, not what they read, but 

heard. 



But since the apotdea couki not be cobIibM 
To these, or those, but severally dceign'd 
Their large commission round the worid to blow. 
To spread their faith, they spread their laboon 

too. 
Vet still their absent flock their pains did ahan - 
Th ij hearken'd still, for kyve produces care. 
And, as mistakes arose, or discords fell. 
Or bold seducers taught them to rebel, 
As charity grew cold, or faction hot, 
Or long neglect their lessons had forgot, 
For all their wants they wisely did provide. 
And preaching by epistles was supplied : 
So great physicians cannot all attend. 
But some they visit, and to some they send. 
Yet all those letters were not writ to all ; 
Nor first intended, but occasional. 
Their absent sermons ; nor if they contain 
Air needful docirinos, are those doctrines plain. 
Clearness by frequent preaching must be 

wrought; 
They writ but seldoon, but they daily tangfat 
And what one saint has said of holy Paal, 
He darkly writ, is true applied to aU. 
For this obscurity could Heaven provide 
More prudently than by a living guide, 
As doubts arose, the diflerence to decide ? 
A guide was therefore needful, therefore made ; 
Ami, if appointed, sure to be obey'd. 
Thus, with due reveience to the apostles' writ, 
By which my sons are taught, to which sohmxt ; 
I think, those truths their sacred works cooiaii^ 
The Church alone can certainly explain, 
That following ages, leaning on the past, 
May rest upon the primitive at last. 
Nor would I thence the word no rule infer. 
But none without the Church ^erpreter. 
Because, as I have urg'd before, 't is mote, 
And is itself the subject of dispute. 
But what the apostles their sncccssors taught, 
They to the next, from them to us is brou^t. 
The undoubted sense wbkh is in Scripture 

sought. 
From hence the Church is arm'd when erron 

rise 
To stop their entrance, and prevent surprise ; 
And, safe intrench'd within, her foes withoot 



By these all festering sores her Councils heal. 
Which time or has disclos'd, or shall reveal ; 
For diacord cannot end without a hutt appeaL 
Nor can a CouncU national decide, 
But with subordination to her guide : 
(I wish the cause were on that issue tried.) 
Much leas the Scripture ; for suppose debate 
Betwixt pretenders to a fair estate, 
Bequeath'd by some legator's last intent ; 
(Such is otv dying Saviour's testament :) 
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Tho will is prorM, is open'd) and is nwi ; 
The doubtful beirs their differing titles plead : 
AH vouch the words their interest to maintain, 
And eacu pretends by those his cause is phun. 
Shall then the Testament award the right ? 
No, that 's the Hungary ibr which they fight; 
The field of battle, subject of debate ; 
The thing contended for, the fair estate. 
The sense is intricate, His only clear 
Wh»t vowels and what consonants are there. 
Ther«^ore 't is pli^in, its meaning must be tried 
Beibre some judge appointed to decide. 

Suppose, the &ir apostate said, J grant, 
The faithful flock some living guide slMuld want, 
Your arguments an endless chase pursue : 
Produce this vaunted leader to our view, 
This mighty Moses of the chosen crew. 

The dame, who s%w her fainting foe retired, 
Wiih force renewed, to victory nspir^d ; 
And, looking upward to her kindred sky. 
As once our Saviour ownM his Deity, [am I." 
ProncNmcM. his woida— ^* She whom ye seek 
Nor less amaz'd this voioe the Panther heard. 
Than were those Jews to hear a Qod dedar'd. 
ThoD thus the matron modestly renewed : 
Let all your prophets and their sects be view'd, 
And see to which of them yourtehres think fit 
The conduct of your conscience to submit: 
Each proselyte woukl vote bis doctor best, 
With absolute exclusion to the rest : 
Thus would your Polish diet disagree, 
And end, as it began, in anarchy : 
Yourself the lairest for election stand, 
Because you seem crown-genend of the land : 
But soon against your superstitioBs lawn 
Some Presbyterian sabre woukl be draVm : 
In your establishM laws 4»f sovereignty 
The rest some fundamental flaw vraukl see, 
And call rebeUion gospeUiberty. 
To Church decrees your articles re<inire 
Submission modified, if not entire. 
Homage denied, to censures you proceed : 
But when Curtana* will n >t do the deed. 
Yon lay that pointless clergy-weapon by. 
And to the laws, your sword of justice, fly. 
Now this your sects the more unkindly take, 
(Those prying varlels hit the Uou you make) 
Because some ancient fiiends of yours declare, 
Your only rule of faith the Scriptures are, 
Interpreted by men of judgment soundf 
Which eveiy sect will for themsehres expound ; 
Nor think less reverence to their doctors due 
For sound interpretation, than fo yoa. 
If then, by aUe heads, are understood 

* Cunana] The name of king Edward the Con< 
rnsor*s Bword without a poll) I, an emblem of roeccy 
wtafeh Is carried bsfors our king and queen at tbelr 



Tour brother propheU, who reformed abroad ; 
Those able heads expoiind a wiser way, (obey. 
That their own sheep their shepherd should 
But if you mean yourselves are only somid. 
That doctrine turns the Reformation round. 
And all the rest are false reformers found ; 
Because in sundry points you stand alone. 
Not in communion joia'd with any one ; ' 
And therefore must be all the Church; or noncL 
Then, till you have agreed whose judge is best, 
Agaiiwt this forc'd submission they protest : 
While sound and sound a different sense ex- 
plains. 
Both play at hardhead till they break their 

brains; 
And from their chairs each other's force defy. 
While unregarded thunders vainly fly. 
I pass the rest, because your Church alone 
Of all usurpers best could fill the Uirone. 
But neither you, nor any sect beside, 
For this high (^fice can be qualified. 
With necessary gifts requir'd in such a guide.' 
For that, which must direct the whole, must be 
Bound in one bopd of faith and unity : 
But all your several Churches disagree. 
The consubstantiating Church and priest 
. Reftise coinmtmion to the Calvinist : [strain, 
The French reformM fi-om preaching you re- 
Because you jtxige their ordination vain ; 
And so they judge of yours, but donors mtist* 
In short, in doctrine, or in discipline, [ordain 
Not one reformM can with another join : 
But all from each, as from damnation, fly ; 
No union tliey pretend, but in Non-Popery. 
Nor, should their members in a synod meet, 
Could any Church presume to mount the seat 
Above the rest, their discords to decide ; 
None would obey, but each wouki be the guide 
And face to (ace dissensions would increase ^ 
For only dtstanoe now preserves the peace. 
All in their turns accusers, and accus'd : 
Babel was never half so much confus*d: 
What one can plead, the rest can plead as well , 
For among equals lies no last appeal, 
And all confess themselves are fiillible. 
Now since you grant some necessary guide, 
All who can err are justly laid aside : 
Because a trust so sacred to confer 
Shows want of such a sure interpreter ; 
And bow can he be needfhl who can err? 
Then, granting that unerring guide we want, 
That such there is you stand oblig'd to grant t 
Our Saviour else were wanting to supply 
Our needs, and obviate that necessity. 
It then remains, th^t Church can only be 
The guide which owns imfailing certainty ; * 
Or eke you slip your hoki, and change your 
Relapsing from a necessary guide. [stda 
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But das •oBex'd ccnditioo of tta ctowd, 
ImnaBity from orrorii you disown ; 
Here then joa shrink, and Uy your weak pre- 
tences down. 
For petty royalties you raise debate ; 
But this unfailing universal sUte [weight ; 
You shuo ; nor dare succeed lo such a glorious 
And for that cause those promises detest, 
With which oar Sanour did his Church invetf ; 
But strive to erade, and fear to find them true, 
As conscious they were never meant to you : 
AU which the Mother Church asserts her own, 
And with unrivallM claim ascends the throne. 
So when of okl the Ahni^ty Father sale 
In council, lo redeem our ruin'd state, 
Miilioos of millions, at a distance round, 
Silent the sacred ooosistory crownM, 
To hear what mercy, mixM with justice, could 



AH prompt, with eager pity, to fulfil 

The full extent of their Creator's will. 

But when the stem conditions were dedar'd, 

A mournful whisper through the host was beard, 

And the whole bieranrhy , with heads hung down, 

Bubmissively dedin'd the ponderous prqffer'd 

crown. 
Then, not till then, the eternal Son from high 
Rose in the strength of all the Deity : 
Stood forth to accept the terms, and underwent 
A weight which all the frame of heavenbad bent, 
Nor be himself could bear, but as Omnipotent. 
Now, to remove the least remaining doubt, 
That e*en the Ueai^eyed sects may mid her out, 
Behold what heavenly rays adorn her brows, . 
What from his wardrobe her belovM allows 
To deck the wedding day of his unspotted 



Behold what marks of majesty she brings ; 
Richer than ancient heirs of eastern kings i 
Her right hand holds the sceptre and the keys, 
To show whom she commands, and who obeys : 
With these to binJi or set the sinner f|ree. 
With that to assert spiritual royalty. 

One in herself,* not rent by sohifro, bat 
Entire, one solid shining diamond ; [sound, 
Not sparkles shattered into seels like you : 
One is the Church, and must be to be true : 
One central principle of unity. 

As undivided, so deom errors free, 
As one in &ith| so one in sancti^. 
Thus.she, and none but she, the insulting ra^ ^ 
Of heretics opposM from age to age : 
Still when the giant brood invades her throne, * 
She stoops from heaven, and meets them halit- 

wa? down, 
And with paternal thuader vindicates her crown. 

• Maiks of the CsfUMi Church from the NIeene 



But like Egyptian sercerers you s.aiid, 
And vainly lift ak>ft your magic wand, [lafeis 
To sweep away the swarms of vennic fromtht 
You cottU, like them, with like infernal fiiiee. 
Produce the plague, but not arrest die course. 
But when the boils and blotches, wididisgraon 
And public scandal, sat upon the fiuse, 
Themselves attack'd the Magi strove no men, 
They saw God's finger, and dieir iate depkire ; 
ThemseWei they could not cure of die didH>> 
nest sore. 
Thus one, thus pure, behold her largely 



Like the fair ocean from her mother bed; 
From east to west triumphandy she rides. 
All shores are water'd by her weahhy tides. 
The gospel's sound, diffused finom pole to pole, 
Where winds can cany, and where waves can 
The setfbame doctrine of die sacred page [roO« 
Convey'd to every clime, in every age. 

Here let my sorrow give my satire plaee, 
To raise new bluiheson my British race ; 
Our sailing ships like co mm on sewers we hm, 
And through our distant colonies diffuw 
The draught of dungeons, and the stench of 



Whom, when their homebred honesty is kist. 
We disembogue on some far Indian coast : 
Thieves, pamlers, palliards, sins of every sort; 
Those are the manufactures we export; 
And these the missioners our leal has made : 
For, with my country's pardon be it said, 
Religion is the least of all our trade. 

Yet some improve their traffic mora than we ; 
For they on gain, theb only god, rely ; 
And set a public price on piety. 
Industrious of the needle and the chart, 
They run fiiU sail to their Japonian mart; 
Prevention fear, and, prodigal of feme, 
SeU all of Christian to the very name; 
Nor leave enough of that to hide their nakied 



Thus, of diree marks, which in the Creed tm 
Not one of all can be applied to you : [view, 
Much less the fourth ; in vain, alas! you seek 
The Ambitious title of ApostoUc: 
Godlike descent ! 't is weO your blood can be 
Prov'd noble in die diird or fourth degree : 
For aD of ancient that you had before 
(I mean what is not borrow'd from oar store) 
Was error fiifaninated o'er and o'er ; 
Old heresies coi|demn'd in ages past, 
By care and time reoover'd fhom the blast. 

'T it sak* wiUi ease, but never can be prov'd« 
The Church her old foundations has remov'd. 
And bnilt new doenrinee on unstable sands : 
Judge that, ye winds and rains : you prov'd hwi 
yet ihe stands. 
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Those udeiit dbetrinasduurg'don kw fcr mw, 
CUmw, when and how, and from what htnds 

Iheygrvw. 
We dain no power, when heceaiee grew hold, 
To ooin new faith, but atlU declare the old. 
How else oouM that obooene dieeaee be porg'd, 
When ooBfrorerted texts are Tahily org'd 7 
To prove tradition new, there 's somewhat Jnore 
Reqiiir>d, than saying, 'T was not usM before. 
Those nonnaental arms are never stirred, 
TiD schism or heresy call down Goliah's sword. 

Thus, what yon call eorruptions are, in truth, 
The first plantations of the gospel's youth ; 
Old standard fiuth; but cast your eyes again, 
And view those errors which new sects main* 
tain, [reign; 

Or which of old distnrb'd the Church's peaceful 
And we can point eaoh period of the time, 
When they began, and who begot the crime; . 
Can calculate how long the eclipse enduii'd, 
Who infterpos'd, what digits were obscnr'd: 
Of all which are already pass'd away. 
We know the rise, the progress, and decay. 

Despair at our feundatioiis then to strike, 
Tin you canprore your faith apostolic ; 
A limpid stream diawn from the natiresource ; 
Socceeaion lawful in a lineal course. 
Pkove any Church, oppos'dto this our head, 
So one, so pure, so unconfin'dly spread, 
Under one chief of the spiritual state. 
The members all combin'd, end all subordinate. 
Show such a seamless coat, firom schism so free, 
In no communion joinM with heresy. 
If such a one you find, let truth pseVail : 
Till when your weights will in the balance &il : 
A Church unprinci]M kicks up the scale. 

But if you cannot think (nor sura you can 
Suppose in Qod what were unjust in man) 
That He, the fountain of eternal grace. 
Should suffer falsehood, fbfc' so long a space, 
To banish truth, and to upurp her plaoe : 
That sereasuocessiye ages'shooU be lost, 
And prsach damnation at their proper cost ; 
That all your erring ancestors sheuU die, 
Drown'd in the abyss of deep idolatry t 
If piety Ibtbid such thoughts to rise, 
Awake, and open your unwilling eyes ; 
God hath left nothing for eftoh age undone, 
From this to that wherein^he sent his Son : 
Then think but well of him, and half your work 

is done. 
See how his Choreh, adomM i^th every grace. 
With open arms, a kind Ibrgiringfaoe, rbrace^ 
Stands ready to prevent her bnfJoetsan^s dn- 
Mot mora did JosephVer hk brethren weep, 
Ner tees himself eonld fimn discovery keep, 
When in \he crowd of suppKants they were seen, 
And in their crew his best^iebvod Benjamin. 
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That pious Joseph in the Ohoreh behok,* 
To feed your fiunine, and refiise your gold ; 
The Joseph you eiil'd, the Joseph whom yo« 
sold. 

Thus, while with heavenly charity she spoksL 
A streaming Uaze the silent shadows broke ; 
Shot from the skies a cheerful azure light : 
The birds obscene to forests wing'd their ftight, 
And gaping graves receiv'ff tiie wand'ring 
' guilty spright. 

Such were the pleasing triumphs of the sky« 
For James his late nocturnal victory ) 
The pledge of his almighty Patron's love, 
The firemka which hte angek made above.- 
t saw myself the lambent easy lightj 
Gild the brown horror, and dispel the night : 
The m essenger with speed the tidings bore ; 
NewSfWhieh three lal^Mnrittg nations did restors^ 
But heaven's own Nmitius was arriv'd befbra. 

By this the Hind hadreach'd her kmely cell, 
And vapours rose, and dews unwiiolesome feD. 
When diie, by.firequent observation wise. 
As one who long on heaven had fiz'd her eyssy 
Diseem'd a change of weather in the skies. 
The western borders were with crimson spread, 
The moon descend]^ loek'd all flaming red ; 
She thought good manners bound her to invite 
The stranger danie to be her guest that night. 
'T is true, coitrse diet, and a short repast 
(She said) were weak inducement to the taste 
Of one so nicely bred, and so uous'd to fast ; 
But what ^lain fare her cottage could afford, 
A hearty welcome at a homely board. 
Was fi^ly heiv ; and, to supply the rest, 
An honest meaning, and an open breast : 
Last, with content of mind, the poor n^n's 

wealth, 
A grace-cup to their common patron's health. 
This she desir'd her to accept, and stay. 
For fear she might be wilder'd in her way, . 
Because she wanted an unerring guide. 
And then the dewdrops on her silken hide *■ 
Her tender constitution did declare, 
Too ladylike a long fatigue to bear, 
And rough mclemencies of raw nocturnal air. 
But most 'she fear'd that, travelUng so late, 
Some evil-minded beasts might lie in wait, 
And without witness wreak their hidden hate. 

The Panther, thought she lent a listening ear, 
Had more of lion in her than to fear : 
Yet wisely weighihg, since she had to deal . 
With many fi>es, their mnnhets might prevail, 
Retum'd her all the thanks she could afibrd; 
And took her friendly hostess at her wont: 
Who, entering first her lowly roof, a shod 

* The renunciation of the Benedlotlnss to Am 
AfebarLsnds. Ori^.ed. 
t Poita loquitur. OKr. sA 
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With htmj moOT am! windbif bry api-Md, 
HooMt eoough to hide a hmnhle h«rmit'« head, 
Thuf graeioiul J bespoke her weloome goeet : 
So ipigbt those walU, with your &ir piMenoe 



Became jovrdweDing place of everlasting rest ^ 
Not for a night, or quiek-revolviBg jeati 
Weloome an owner, not a sojoumer. 
This peaceful seat my poverty secures ; 
War seldom enters but where wealth allures : 
Nor yet despise it ; for this poor abode 
Has oft receiv'd, and yet receives a God ; 
A God, yictorioQs of the Stygian race, (place, 
^ere laid his sacred hmbs, and sanctified the 
This mean retreat did mighty Pan contain : 
Be emulous of him, and pomp disdain, 
And dare not to debase your soul to gain.* 
/' The silent stranger stood amazM to see 
Ccntempt of wealth, and wilful poverty ; 
And, though ill habito are not soon controlTd} 
A while suspended her desire of-gold. 
But civiHy drew in her sbarpen'd paws, 
Not violating hospitable laws. 
And pacified her tail, andlick'd her frothy jaws. 
The Hind did first her country cates pnlVide ; 
Then couch'd herself securely by her side. 



THE THIRP PART. 

Mt7CB malice mingled with a little wit, 
Perfiaps, may censure this mysterions writ : 
Because the muse has peopl<Ml Caledon 
With Panthers, Bears, and Wolves, and beasts 

• unknown. 
As if we were not stock'd with roonstors of our 
Let JBsop ansvi or, who has set to view [own. 
Such kinds as (^reece WldPhrygia never knew ; 
And mother Hubbard, in. her homely dress 
Has sharply blam'd a British Lioness ; , 
That queen, whose feast the factious rabble 

keep, 
Bzpoa'd obscenely naked and anleep. 
Led by those great example^, may not I 
The wanted orrans of thehr weeds supply ? 
If men transacUike brute*, *t is equal then 
For brutes to claim the privilege erf* men. 

Others our Hind of folly will indite, 
To entertain a dangerous guest by night,- 
Let those remember, that she cannot die 
Till roUinff time is Umt in round nteniity'; 
Nor need sne liear the Panther, though untam*d. 
Because the Lion's peace was now proclaimM : 

• And dare not to mbate pour twam gain.] 
*Aude,hospe8,oontemDare opeB,et te qttoque dlsnna 
Flnge deo / 

In the whole passage he has ■ n e> a to the reoep* 
Hen or JSneas ty Bvander. /. Wt 



The wary savage would noC give odeaee, 
TofiNfeit the protection of her prince; 
«But vratch the time her vengeance to coBtqihCe, 
When an her lurry sons in frequent senate met ; 
Meanwhile she quendi'd her fury at the flood, 
And with a lenten salad cooFd her blood. 
Their commons, thought but ooaiae, were nv 

thing scant, 
Nor dkl thei^ minds an equal banquet wait. 

For now the Hind, whose noble nature aliovie 
To e a pr e es her plain simplicity of love. 
Did all the hoooursef her house so weU, 
No sharp debates distmbM the friendly meal. 
She tum*d the talk, avoiding that extreme, 
To common dangers past, a sadly-pleasing 



RemembVing every storm which toss*d the slate, 
When both were objects of the public hate, 
And dropped a tear betwixt for her or^ni chil- 
dren's fiito. 

Nor failM she then a full review to maka 
Of what the Panther suffer'd for her sake i 
Her lost esteem, her truth, her loyal care, 
Her &ith imshaken to an eizil'd heir, 
Her strength toendure, her courage to defy ; 
Her choice of honourable infamy. 
On these, prolixly thankful, she enlarg'd ; 
Then with acknowledgment herself she charged; 
For frienddhip, of itself a Itoly tie. 
Is made more sacred by adversity. [say, 

Now shouki they part, malicious tongues woaU 
They met like chance. companions on the way, 
Whom mutual fear of robbers had poasess'd ; 
While danger lasted, kindneas was prafess'd ; 
But that once o'er the shortJiv*d union ends : 
The road divides, and there divide the fvieodi. 

The Panther nodded when her speech wa^ 
And thank'd her coldly in a hollow tone . f dam* 
But said her gratitude had gone too far 
For coDMion offices of Christian care. 
If to the lawful heir she had been trw^ 
She paidi>ut Cnsar what was Cmu's ^ue. 
I might, she added, with like prats? describe 
Your sufierinir soqs, and so retum your bribe : 
But incense from my hands is poorly pria^d ; 
For gifts are scom'd where gi«eM are de^isVL 
I seiVd a turn, and then was cast away ; 
Tou, Hke the gaudy fly, your wings display^ 
And sip the sweeU, and bask in your g^eat pn* 
tron*s day. 

This heard, the matron was not slow to And 
What sort of malady had rciiM her mind : 
Disdain, with gnawing envy, fell Despighti 
And canker'd malice, stowl in ofien sight ; 
Ambition, interest, pride without control, 
And jealousy the jaiindke of the soul ; 
Revenge, the bk)ody minister of ill. 
With all the 1««d toraianton ofthe wil 
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Twas easy now to gaenfrom whcoee aroao • 
Hm* new-made anion with Iftr ancient ibet, 
Hei ibre'd citriliti^, her fiunt embrace, 
effected kindneM.with an alter'd iace :* 
Yet durat the not too deeply pittbe the woand, 
At hoping ftill the nobler parti were aomd : 
Butstrore with anodynea to aannge the cntarti 
And mildly tbua her med'cine did impart. 

Complaints of kwers help to ease their pain : 
Itahowa a rest of kindnen to complain ; 
A fHendship loath to quit its former hoU ; 
And conscious merit may be jtMtfy bold. . 
fiat much more just your jeabosy would showi 
If others' good were injury to you : 
Witness, ye heanrens, how I rejoice to see 
Rewarded worth and rising loyalty. 
Your warrior offspring that upheM the eromi| 
The scarlet honour of your peacefid gown, 
Are the moet pleasing objects I can find* 
Charms to niy sight, and cordiaJa to my mind : 
When virtue spooms before a prosperous gtle, 
My lieaving wishes help te fill the sail ; 
And if my prayers lor all the brave were heard, 
Caear should stitl have such, and such should 

still reward. 
The laboured earth your pains have aow'd 

and tiU^d ; 
*T is just you reap the product of the field ; 
Tours be the hanrest, 't is the beggar's gain 
To glean the iallings of the loaded wain. 
Such scattered ears as are4iot worth your care, 
Tew chanty, lor alms, may safely spare, 
For alms 9f9 but the ▼ehicles of prayer. 
My daily bread is KteraRy implor'd ; 
I have no bams nor granaries to hoaini, 
If Giesar to his own his hand extends, 
Say which of yourshis charity offends : 
You know be largely gives to more than are his 

friends. 
Aie jou defrauded when he feeds the poor 1 
Our mite decreases nothing of your store. 
I im but few, and by your fare you see 
My ciying sins are not of hixupy. 
Some juster motive sur^ ydur mipd withdraws, . 
And makes you break our friendship's holy laws ; . 
Per barefac'd envy is too base a cause. 

Show more eocaston for your disoctntent ; 
Your kwe, the Wolf, would help you to invent : 
Some German quarrel, or, as times go now. 
Some French, whera force is uppermost, will do. 
When at the fountain's head, as merit ought 
To claim the place, you take a swilling draught, 
How easy 't is an envious eye to throw, 
And tax the sheep for troublingatreams bebw ; 
Or call her (when no farther cauM you find) 
An enemy profess'd of all your kind. 

4ftaed letnins§0 tHA en attar'd /Mcl « Aa^ 
ihuaklndiiess'altex'dere.* Gray* •^ Wi 



But then, perhaps, the wicked world WoaU thiiA 
The Wolf designed to eat as well as drink. 

This last allusion gaU'd the Panther mere, 
Because indeed it lubb'd upon the sore. 
Yet seemM she not to wince, though shrewdly 

pain'd: 
But thus her passive character raaintain'd. 

I never grudg'd, whate'er my foes report, 
Your flaunting fortune in the Lion's court. 
You have your day, or you ara much betied. 
But I am always on the suffering side : 
You know my doctrine, and I jieed not say 
I will not, but t cannot disobey. 
On thia firm principle I ever stood ; 
He of my sods who fails to make it good. 
By one rebellious act renounces to ray blood. 

Ah, said the Hind, how many sons have you 
Who call you mother, whom you never knew ! 
But moet of them who that relation plead. 
Are such ungracious youths as wish yoii dead. 
They gape at ridi revenues which you hold, 
Aijid &in would nibble at your grandame gold ; 
Inquire into your years, and lai^^h to find 
Your cracy temper shows you much dedin'd. 
Were yoo not dim and doted, you might see 
A pack of /cheats tha; claim a pedigree, 
No more of kiii to you, than you to me. 
Do you not know, that, fiv a little coin, 
Heralds can foist a name into the line : 
They ask your blessing but for what you have, 
But once possess'd ef what with care you save, 
The .wanton boys would piss upon your grave. 
*Vour sons of latitude that court your grace, 
Tiiough most resembling you in form aod face, 
Are far the worst of your pretended race. 
And, but I blush your honesty to blot. 
Pray God you prove them lawfully begot : 
For in some popish libels I have read, 
The Wolf has been too busy in your bed ; 
At least their hinder parts, the belly-piece. 
The paunch, and all that Scorpio claims, are his. 
Their maljce too a sore suspicion brings ; 
For tho' they dare not bark, they snarl at kings : 
Nor blame them for intruding in your line ; 
Fat bishoprics are still of right divine, [eome 
Think you yoUr new French proselytesf are 
To starve abroad, because they starv'd at home f 
Your benefices' twinkled from afar ; 
They found the new Messiah by the star : 
Those Swisses fight on any side for pay. 
And 't is the liviog tha^ conforms, not they. 
Mark with what management their tribes divide, 
Snme stick to you, and some to t'other side, 
That many churches may for many mouthrpno- 
vide. 

t YournewFrmehnrotaytu.Ac] Thereiofees 
that came over to EoRland after the revocation of 
the edict of Hants. D, 
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More vacant pulpits vould more coiiTerta make ; 
All would have latitude enough to take : 
The reet unbenefic'd your eects maintain ; 
For ordinations without dures are Tainj 
And cliasnber practice is a silent gain. [thesA ; 
Tour sons of breadth at home are much like 
Their soft and yiekting metals run wiih ease; 
They melt, and take the figure of the monU ; 
Butharden and preserve it best in gold. 

Your Delphic sword, the panther then replied, 
It double-edg'd, and cuts on either side. 
Some sons of mine, who bear upon their shield 
Three steeples argent in a sable field. 
Have sharply tax'd your converta, who, unfed, 
Have foUowM you for miracles «f bread ; 
Such who themselves of no religion are, 
Allur'd with gain, for any will declare. 
Bare lies with bold assertions they can face ; 
But dint of argument is out of place. 
The grim logician puts them in a fright ; 
'T is easier far to flourish than to fi^ [fame ; 
Thu« our eighth Henry's marriage they de- 
They say the schism of beds begai^the game^ 
Divorcing from the Church to wed the dame : . 
Though largely proved, and by himself profiMfc'd, 
That contoience, conscience would not let hon 

rest ; 
I mean, not till possessed of herlie lov'd, 
And old oncharming Catherine was remov'd* 
For sundry years before he did complain, 
And told his ghostly confessor his pain. ' 
With the same impudence, without a ground, 
They say, that loc^ the refortnatioD round, 
No Treatise of Humility u found. 
But if none were, the gospel does nof want; 
Our Saviour preachM it, and! hope you grant, 
The Sermon on the Mount was Protestant. 

No doubt, replied the Hind,^aB sure as all 
The writings of Samt Peter and Saint Paul : 
On that decision let it stand or fall. 
Now for my converts, who, you say, unfedf 
Have followed me for miracles of bread ; 
Judge not by hearsay, but observe at least, 
If since their change their loaves have been iiH 

creas'd, 
The Lion buys no converts ; if he did, 
Beasts would be sold as fast as he oouM bid. 
Tax those of interest who conform for gain. 
Or stay the market of another reign : 
Tour broad-way sons woukl never be too nice 
To dose with Calvin, if he paid their price ; 
But raisM three steeples higher, would change 

their note, 
And quit the capsock for the canting coat. 
Now, if you damn this censure, as too bold. 
Judge by yourselves, aqd think not others sold* 

Meantime my sons accus'd, by fame's report, 
Pay small attendance at the lion's ooint 



Nor rise with early crowds, nor flatter lata ; 
(For silently they beg, who daily wait.) 
Preferment is bestowed, that comes unsooght; 
Attendance is a bribe, and tiien 'tiabou^t 
How'they shouU speed, their fortune is untried 
For not to ask is not to be denied. * fbles% 
For what they have, their God and King they 
And hope they should not murmur, had they 
But, if reduc'd subsistence to implore, f lesa. 
In common prudence they would pass your door. 
Unpitied Hudibras, your champion friend. 
Has shown how far your charities extend 
Thislasting verse tthall on his tomb be read, 
*He tham'd you livirig, and upbraids you dead.' 

With odious atheist names you load your 
Tour liberal clergy why did I expose ? [fees , 
It never fails in charities like those. 
In.clinies where true religion is profess'd, 
That imputation were no laughing jest 
But Imprimatur, with a chaplain's name. 
Is here sufficient license to defiune. 
What wonder is 't that black detraction thrivea ; 
The homicide of names is leis than lives ; 
And yet the peijurM murderer survives. 

This said, she paus'd a little, and suppress'd 
The boiling indignation of her breast. 
She knew Uie virtue of her blade, nor would 
Pollute her satire with ignoble blood : 
Her panting fee she saw before her eye, 
And back she drew the shining weapon 6ry. 
So when the generous Lion has m sight 
His equal match, he rouses for the fight; 
Biit when his foe lies prostrate on the plain. 
He sheaths his paws, uncurls his angry mane, 
And, pleas'd ^th bloodless honours of the dfty, 
Waliai over and disdains the inglorious prey. 
So James, if great with less we may cod^mm, 
Arrests his rolUng thunderbolts in air ; [space, 
And grants ungrateful friends a lengthen'd 
To implore the remnants of long-sufiering grace. 

This breathing time the matron took ; and 
then 
Resum'd the thread of her dieoourse again. 
Be vengeance wholly left to powers divine, 
And let Heaven judge betwixt your sons aad 
If joys hereafter muA be purchaa'd here [mine * 
With toss of all that mortals hold so dear, 
Then welcome infamy and public shame. 
And, last, a long fereweD to worMty feme. 
'T is said with ease, but, oh, how hardly tried 
By haughty souls to human.honow tied ! 
O sharp convulsive pange of agonixing pride ! 
Down then, thou rebel, neVer more to rise, 
And what thou didst, and dost, so dearly prize. 
That fame, that darikif ^sne, make that thy sa^ 

orifice, 
'T is nothing thou hast given, then add thy temn 
For a IpBg race of unrepenting yean: 
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T b BodiiBg yet, yet aO thou liMC to gif« : 
TVb add thoM nay^yaan thoa haflt to live : 
Yet Bothing flill ; theo poory and naked eooM, 
Thy &ther wiU reoeite his oBthrift hone, 
And thy blest Sarioiir'i blood dieeharge the 

mighty SUB. 
Thoa (ahe porraed) I diacipline a eon, 
Whoee imcheck'd liiiy torevenge would nm ; 
He champs the bit, impatient <^hii km, 
And starts aside, andfloondars at the cieai. 
lastraet him bettor, gracious CkcA, to know, 
As thine is vengeance, so fergiTeasas too : 
Thal^ suffering from ill tongues, he bears no more 
Than what his Sovereign bears* and wiiat his 

Savioar bore. 
It now remains for you to school your chiki, 
And ask why God's anointod he raviPd ; 
A King end Princess dead ! did Shimei worse? 
The cursei's punishment sbonkl iKght the ovse : 
Your eon wms wam'd, and wisely gave it o'er, 
Bat he, who counsell'd him, has pa^ the score : 
The heavy moAice couki no higher tend, 
Bat wo to him on whom the weights descend. 
So to permitted ills the demon flies ; 
IBOirage is aim'd at him who ndes the skiee : 
ConstrainM to quit his cause, no sooeoor Ibaid, 
The fi>e discharges every tire around, 
la ckMids of smoke abanjfioning the fight ; 
But his own thundering peab proclaim hii flight 
In Henry's change his charge as ill suooeeds ; 
To that kng story Utde answer needs : 
Confient bat Henry's words with Henry's deeds. 
Were apace allow'd, with* ease it might be 

psov'd, 
What springs his blessed reibrmatMn mov'd. 
The <fire efncts appear'd hi o^ sight, 
Which fipom the cause he calls a distant flight. 
And yet no larger leap than fimn the eun to 

light 
Now last your sqns a double pmm sound, 
A treatise oTHumility isfound. 
'T is feund, but better it had ne'er been sougfaty 
Tlaa thus in Protestant procession broiq[ht 
The frm'd original through Spain is known, 
Rodrigueir woik, my oelebrated son, 
Which yours, by iB translating,>made his own; 
CooeeaPd its author, and usurp'd the name, 
The basest and ignobleet theft of Ihme. 
My alters kindled first that Hving coal ; 
Baoiore, or practise better what yoa stole t 
That virtue couU this huOUe verse inspire, 
'T is all the raatitotkm I require. [dos'd, 

CHad was the Panther that the chaifewaa 
And none of aO her fkv'rito aoos emos^d. 
For laws of anas permit each iBJard man 
To nmke hinmelf a saver where he can. 
PMiape the plmider'd merchant cannot tell 
The names of pirates in whose hands he fen ; 



But at the den of thievea he justly fiiee, 
And every Algerioe is lawfid prize. 
No privato person in the foe's estate 
Can plead ezenqition Mok the public fiito. 
Yet Christian laws alkyw not such redress ( 
Then let the greater supersede the less : 
But let the abetters of the Panther'e crime 
Leam tomake lairer wan another time. 
Soase.charafiters may sure be found to write 
Among her sons ; for 't is no common sight, 
A spotted dam, and all her ofispring white. 

The savage, though she saw hmc plea cotti 
tratt'd. 
Yet wouM net wholly seem to quit her hold ; 
But offer'd fiurly to compound the strife, 
And judge conversion by thd convert's life. 
'T is true, she said,! think it somewhat strange^ 
So fow should foUow profitable change : 
For present joys are more to flesh ud Uoodi 
Than a dull prospect of a distant eodd. 
*T was well alluded by a son of nunc, 
(I hope to quote him is not to purUun) 
Two magneto, heaven and earth, allure toblks , 
The larger loadstone that, the nearer this : 
The weak attraction of the greater fiuls ; 
We nod a wliile, but neighbourhood prevails; 
But when the greater proves the hearer too, 
r wonder more your, converte come so ' sk>w. 
Methinks in those who firm with me remain, 
It shows a nobler principle than gain. 

Ypur inference wouU be strong (the Hind 
replied,) 
If yoori were in effect the sitfering side : 
Your clergy sona their oiwn in peace possess, • 
Nor are their proepecte in reversion less. 
My proselytee are strudi with a^Rrfol dread; 
Your bloody comet lawe bang faJacing o'er their; 



The reepite they enjoy but only lent, 

The bestthsy have to hope, protracted punidw 



Be judge yoOrseU; if interest may prevail, 
Which motives, yours or mine, wiU^tura the 
■sale. • [mm> 

While pride and pomp atture, and pleateoua 
That is, tiO man'a predominant pamions ceas^ 
Admire no longer At my slow increase. 
By education most have been misled; 
So they believe, because they so were bred. 
The priost continuee what the fiurse hegrtij 
And thus the diild imposes on the man. 
The rest I named before, nor need repeat t 
But interest i^ the most prevailing cheat, 
The sly feduear both of age and youth ; 
They stndy that, and thfaik they study truth* 
When interest fortifies an argument. 
Weak reason aerves to gam the will's assent ; 
For soub, abeady warp'^d receive an eafy bent 
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Add kog p flieri|iCiMi ofestablUh'd Uws^ 
And pique of hoDoiir to mainQliii m cmuae, 
And •hame of change, and fear of Aiture ill, 
And eeal, the blind conductor of the win ; 
And chiei^ among the atill tnialaking crowd. 
The iame of tetu^n obttinate and proud, 
And, more than all, the prirate judge allowM ; 
Diadain of Fatfaen which the dance began, 
And last, uncertain whpee the narrower apan, 
The clown unread, and halAread gendemas. 
To thia the Panther, with a acomful amile % 
Yet ftlU you travel with unwearied toil, 
And range around the realm without control, 
Among my aooa for proselytea to prowl, 
And here and there you map aome ailly aoul. 
Tou hinted fean of future change in state ; 
Pray heaven you did not prophesy your fiUe. 
Perhaps, you think your time of triumph near, 
But may mistake the season of the year ; 
The Swallow's fortune gives you cause to fear. 

For charity, replied the matron, tell 
What sad' mischance those pretty birds befell. 
Nay no mischance, the savage dame replied, 
But want of wit in their unerring guide. 
And eager haste, and gaudy hopes, and giddy 

pride. 
Yet, wishing timely waming may prevail, 
Make you the moral, and IHI tell the tale. 
The Swallow, privileg'd above the rest 
Of all the birds, as man's ^miliar guest, 
Pursues the sun, in summer brisk and bold, 
But wisely shuns the persecuting ooki : 
Is well to chancels and to chimneys known, 
Though'tis not thoughtshe feeds on smoke alone. 
From hence she has been heki of heavenly line, 
Endu'd with particles o( souls divine. 
This merry chorister had long possfess'd' 
Her summer seat, and feather'd well her nest: 
Till frowning skies began to change their cheer. 
And time tum'd up the wrong side of the year ; 
The shedding trees began the ground to strow 
With yellow leaves, and bitter blasti to blom 
Sad auguries of winter th«nce she drew, 
Which by instinct or prophecy she knew ; 
When prudence wam'd her to remove betimes. 
And seek a better heaven, ind wanner climeb. 
Her sons were summoned on a steeple's height, 
And,'caU'd in common ooimcil, vote a flight; 
The day was nam'd,' the neit that shoukllie fiiir ; 
All to the general rendezvous repair, 
They try their fluttering wings and trust then' 

selves in air, 
Btit whether upward to the moon they go, 
Or dream the winter out in caves below, 
Or hawk at flies elsewhere, oontoems us not to 
know. 
Southward, you may be sure, they bent their 
And harbow^din a hoUow rock at night : ifliaht. 



Neit mom they rose, and set op every aagi; 
Tho wind was fair, but blew a mackerel gale : 
The akkly young sat shivering on the strare, 
Abhorr'd salt water never seen before, 
Aiki pra/d their tender mothem to delay 
The passage, and ejcpect a &irer day.' 

With these the Martin readily corcoxr'd, 
A church-begot and church-believing bird ; 
Of litUe body, but of kfty mind, 
Round-beDied, for a dignity design'd, 
And much a dunce, as Martins are by kind« 
Yet oAen quoted Canoo-lawa, and Code, 
And Fathers which he never understood ; 
But little learning needs in noble blood. 
For, sooth to say, the Swallow brought him in. 
Her household chaplain, and her next of kin : . 
In superstition mlly to exceas. 
And casting schemes by planetary guess : 
In 6ne, shor^wing'd, unfit himself to fly. 
His fear foretokl foul weather in the sigr. 
Besides, a Raven irom a wither'd oak. 
Left of their kxiging, was obeervM to croak. 
That omen lik'd him ix)t ; so hii advice 
Was present safety, bought at any price ; 
(A seeming pious care, that cover'd cowa^ 

dice.) 
To strengthen this, he told a boding dream. 
Of rising waters, and a troubled stream. 
Sure signs of anguish, dangers, and distreas. 
With something more, not lawfiil to express : 
By which he slyly seem'd to mtiniate 
Some secret revelation of their fate. 
ForiiO concluded, once upon a time 
He found a leaf inscrib'd with sacred rhyme, 
Whose antk|ue characters did well denote 
The Sibyl's hand of the Cunsan grot: 
The mad divineress had plainly writ, 
A time shouki come (but many ages yet) 
In which, sinister destinies onlain, 
A dame shouki drown with all her feather'd 

train. 
And seas frcnn thence be call'd the Chelidonian 

main. 
At this, some shook for fear, the more devout 
Arose, and Uess'd themselves from head to foot. 
'T is true, sane sagei of the wiser sort 
Made all these idle wonderments their sport: 
They said, their only danger was delay. 
And he, who heard what every fool could say, 
WouU never fix his thought, but trim hii time 

away. 
The passage yet was good ; the wind, 't is true, 
Was somewhat high, but that was nothing new, 
No more than usual equinoxes blew. 
The sun (already from the Scales dedin'd) 
Gave Utile hopes of better days behind, 
Qut change from bad to worse of weather and 
of wind. 
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Nor Bead they fw the dampneM of the ikj 
ShouU Omg their wings, vtA hinder them to Hj, 
*T was only water thrown on sails toodiy. 
But, least of all, philosophy presumes 
Of truth in dreams, from melancholy iinaes : 
Perhaps the Martin, hoos'd in holy ground, s 
Might think of ghosts that walk their Inkhfight 

round, 
Tin grosser atoms, tumbling iq the stream 
Of fancy, madly met, and elubb'd into a dream : 
As little weight his Tain presages bear, 
Of ill effect to such akme who ftar; 
Biest prophecies are of a piece with these,. 
Each Nostradamus can Ibretel with ease : 
Not nanung persons, and conlbonding times, 
(tee casual truth supports a thoumnd lying 
rhymes. [mos^ 

The adTiee was true ; but fear had seia'd the 
And aU good cou n sel is on cowards lost* 
Tho question crudely put to shun dblay, 
*T was earned by the m^ part to stay. 

His point thus gain'd. Sir Martsi dated thence 
His power, and from a priest benme a prince. 
He oider'd all things with a busy care, 
And ceQs and refectories did preparoi 
And large provisions laid of winter iace : 
Bui now and then let fafl a word or two 
Of hope, that HeaTon some miracle might show, 
And for their sakes the sun should backward g) ; 
Against the laws of nature upward climb, 
Ajidt mounted on the Ram, renew the prime : 
For which two proofr in sacred story lay, 
Of Abas' dial, and of Joshua's day. 
In oipectation of such times as these, 
A diapel housM them, truly calPd of ease : 
For Martin much defolion (fid not ask ; [task* 
They pray'd sometimes, and that was all thoir 

It happened (as'beyond the reach of wit 
BUnd prophecies may hare a lucky hit) 
That this acoomplish'd, or at least m part, 
Gvre great repute -to their new Merlin's art. 
Some Swifts*, the giants of the swaUow kind, 
Large-limb'd, stout^iearted,t but of stupid mind, 
(For Swisses, or for GKbeonites design'd,) 
l%ese lubben, peeping through a bnriien pano, 
To sock fresh air, surrey'd the neighbouring 



And saw (but scarcely could beUere their eyes) 
NewbbMsomi flourbh, and new flowers arise ; 

* Otherwise called Jfsrfltfr. Ort^. ed, 
f larft-UmVd, mut-fuarltd^ tLC} largtUmh'd, 
though not a word of Um moft poetical sound, ap* 
Man to hare been Introduced Into our poetrr 1^ 
Diayton, who In his Oiele, pabUihad in iSM, has the 
' Itr^tjinnb'd oak,* MUton aapUes this compound 
IS Os, nalm cxxxrl . Ter. fi. ilanton had bsfbre 

Miramm'tf Aleldss, doff OV honoi^ eima. . r. 



As God had been abroad, and, walking thsrs. 
Had left his Ibocsteps, and reform'd the year ; 
The sunny hills from far were seen to glow 
With glittering beams, and in the meadi 
below • [to flow. ^ 

The bumish'd brooks appear'd with liquid gold 
At last they heard the foolish Cuckoo sing, 
Whose note proclaim'd the holyday of spring. 

No longer doubting, all prepare to fly. 
And repossess their patrimonial sky. 
The pnest before them did his wings dispky ; 
And that good omens might attend their way. 
As luck would harO it, 't was St. Martin's day. 

Who but the Swallow now triumphs akine f 
The canopy of heaTen is all her own : 
Her youthful offspring to their haunts repair, 
Ai^d glide along in glades, and skim in air, 
And dip for insects in the purling springs, 
And stoop on rivers to refresh tlwir wings.- 
Their mothers think a fair proriskm made. 
That every aon- can Uve upon his tirade : 
And, now the careful charge is off their hands, 
Look out for husbands, and new nuptial bands i 
The youlhftfl widow longs to be supplied ; 
But first the k>ver is by lawyers tied 
To set^e jointure-chimneys on the bride. 
Sortbick they couple, in so short a space, 
That Martin's marriage oflTerings rito apkco. 
Their ancient houses running to decay. 
Are furbish'd up, and cemented with clay t 
They teem already; stores of eggsars laid, 
And brooding mothers call Lucina's aid. {pear 
Fame spreads the news, and -foreign fowls sp- 
in flooks to greet the newHretuming year. 
To bless the founder, and partake the cheer. 

And now 't was time (so fast their numbers 
To plant abroad, and people cokmies. [rise) 
The youth drawn forth, as Martin had desir'<( « 
(For so their cruel destiny requi^d,) 
Weresentfaroff onanUl-fiUedday; , [way, 
The rest would needs conduct them on their 
And Martin wei^t^because he foar'd alone to stay 

So long thoy flew with inconsiderate haste, 
That now thoir afternoon began to waste ; 
And, what was omnwus, that very mom 
The sun wvt enter'd into Capricorn ; 
Which, by their bad astronomer's account, 
That week the Virgin balanoe ahould remount. 
An infant moon edips'd him in his way. 
And hki the small remainders of his day. 
The crowd, amaa'd, pursued no certain mark 
But birds met biids, and justled in the dark : 
Few mind the public in a panic fii^t ; 
And fear increas'd the hocror of the night. 
Night came, but unattended with repose; 
AXamt iim oaoie, no sleep their eyes to eksa • 
Akpe, and black she cams ; na friendly stnia 
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What thoold tliej do, beiet with dangen 
around, 
No neigbouring dorp, no lodging to be ibaod, 
But Ueaky plains, and bare unhospitabie 

ground. 
The latter brood, who jottbecan to fly, 
8ick-feather'd, and unpractisM in the sky, 
Foreuecour to their helplen mother call; 
She tpread her wings ; some few beneath- them 
crawl; [aJL 

She spread them wider yet, but oould not cover 
To augment their woes, the winds began to 
move * 

Debate in air, for empty fields above, 
Till Boreas got the skies, and pour'd amain 
His rattling hailstones mi^d with snow and rain. . 

The joyless monung late arose, and ibund 
A dreadiGl desolation reign around, [ground. 
Some buried in the snow, some frozen to the 
The rest wore straggling still with death, and lay 
The Crows' and Karens' rights, ^ undefended 

EzcepUng Martin's race ; ibr they and he 
Had gain'd the shelter of a hollow tree s 
But soon disoover'd by a sturdy clown, 
He headed all the rabUe of a town, [down. 
And finish'd them with bats, or poU'd (hem^ 
Martin himself was caught aKve, and tried 
For treasonous crimes, because the laws pro- 
vide 
No Martin there in wintbr shaU abide. 
High on an oak, which never leaf shall bear, 
Pe breath'd his last, eipos'd to open air ; 
And there his corpse, unbless'd, is hanging siiU, 
To show the change of winds with his prophetie 
bill. 
The patience of the Hind did ahnootiail; 
• For well she mark'd the malice of the tale : 
Which ribaM arttheir Church to Ln^r owes ; 
In mdice it began, by malice grows ; [rose. 
He sow'd the serpent's teeth, an iron harvest 
fiat most in Martin's character and &te, 
She s«w her slander'd sons, the Panther's hate, 
The people's rage, the persecuting state ; 
Then said,'I take the advice in friendly pa|t ; 
you dear your conscience, or at least year 

heart : 
Perhaps you faS'd m your foreseeing skill, 
For Swallows are unlu<^ birds to kill : 
As for my sons, the family is Uess'd, 
Whose oTery chiU is equal to the rest ; 
No Church reformed can boast a blameless line ; 
Such Martins huikl in. yours, and more than 

mine: 
Or else an old fknatic author lies, 
Who summ'd ther scandals up iy centuries. 
Bat through your parable t jplainly see 
The bloody laws, the crowdNi bliaMrity ; 



The sunshine that offends the puiUind sight; 
Had some their wishes, it wouidsoon be night 
Mistake me not : the charge oonoemanoc youi 
Tour sons aremaleoontents, but yet are true, ' 
As fior as non-resistance makes them so ; 
But that's a word of neutral sense, you know, 
A passive term, which no relief will bring, 
But trims betwixt a rebel and a king. 

Rest well-assur'd, the PardeMs replied, 
My sons wonld ail support the regal side, 
Though Heaven forbid the cause by bsUPt 
shoukl be tried. 

The matron answer'd wi^ a loud amen, 
And thus pursu'd her argument again: 
If, as you say, «nd as I hope no less, 
Your sons will practise what yeurselTes prafeas, 
What angry power prevents our present peace 1 
The Lion, studious of oar common g<)od, 
Besum (and kings' desires are ill withstood } 
To join our nations in a lasting love ; 
The bars betwixt are easy to remove ; > 
For sanguinary laws were never made abore. 
If yon coidemn that prince of tyrrany. 
Whose mandate Ibrc'd your GaUic (riends to lly. 
Make not a wMse examfde of your own ; 
Or cease to rail at causeless rigour shown, 
And let the guiltless person throw the stone. 
His blunted sword your suflTering brotheihood 
Have sekkmi felt; he stops it short of bkMMl: 
But you have ground the persecuting knife, 
And set it to a razwd^ on life. 
Curs'd be the wit, which cruelty refines, 
Or to his father's rod the scorpion joins ; 
Your finger is more gross than the great na« 

narch' a loins. 
But you, perhaps, remove that bloody note, 
And stick it on the first Refoimer's coat. 
Oh, let their crime in long <^livion sleep : 
'Twastheirs indeed tamake, 'tis yourstokeepi. 
Unjust, or just, is all the question now ; 
'T is i^ain, that not repealing you allow. 

To name the Test wonld put you in a rage; 
You charge not that on any former age. 
But smile to think how innocent you stetad, 
Arm'd by a weapon pot into your hand. 
Yet still remember, that you wield a sword . 
Forg'd by your foes against your Sovereign 

Lord; 
Design'd to hew the imperial cedar down. 
Defraud succession, and disheir the crown. 
To sbhor the makers, andnhek liiws approve. 
Is to hate traitors, and the ^ason love. 
What means it else, which novr your chikiren 

We made it not, nor will we take away 7 

Suppose some great oppressor had by sight 
Of law diswix'd your brother of hisri^t, 
Your common sire soirendering in a fright; 
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Wonld 70a to that nprightaoM Ude 
Left by the viilaiD*9 will to heir thelandf 
More just wu Judas, who his Saviour sold ; 
The sacrilegious bribe he oonld not hold, 
Nor hang in peace befcre he rendered back the 

goldw f [do, 

What more oould you hare done, than now yov 
Had Oates and Bedbw, and their plot been 

true? [found; 

Some specious, roasons Ibr those wrongrwere 
The dire magicians threw their misis araond, 
And wise men walk'd as on endianted ground. 
But now, when Tine has made the imposture 

plain, [held her train,) 

(Late though he foQowM Truth, and limping 
What new detusion chamia your cheated eyes 

again? 
The painted harlot might a while bewitch, 
But why the hag uncas'd, and all obscene with 

itch 7 
The first Reformers were a modest race ; 
Our peers possessed in peace their natireplaoa; 
And when rebellious arms o'ertumM the state, 
They suffered only in the common fote ; 
But now the Sovereign mounts the regal chair, 
And mitred seats are full, yet David's bench ia 

. bare. 
Tour answer is, they Were not dispoasess^d; 
They need but rob their metal on the test 
To prove their ore: 't were well if gold alone 
Were touchVl and triedonyour discerning slone ( 
But that unfidthfiu Testunfound will pass 
The dross of AtheisU, and sectarian brass: 
As if the experiment were mide to hold \ 
For base prqduetions, and reject the fpM. 
Thus men ungodded may to places rise, 
And sects may be prefeird widumt disguise : 
No danger to the Church or State finom these ; 
The Papist only has his writ of ease. 
No gainful office gives him the pretence 
To grind the subject, or defraud the prinoe* 
Wrong conscience, or no conacienee, may de- 



And for tiie ptamtiTs cause she car'd the IssB, 
Because she sued in formli pauperis ; 
Yet thought it decent something should be <aidt 
For secret guilt b^ /ilence is betray'd. 
So neither granted all, nor much denied, 
But answerd with a yawning kind of pride 
Methtnks ioch terms of proffeHd pOaee yo« 



To thrive, but ouis alone is privileged to start e. 

Still thaak yonrselvas, yon ciy ; your noble 
race 
We banish net, bm they forsake the place ; 
Oor doors are open : true, but ere they oome, 
To* teas your eensing Test, and fome the room ; 
As if 't were Toby's rival to expel, [somH. 
And iriciit the fiend 

TothwthePanthei 
Bm, having gain'd a verdict < 
She wisely gave the kiser leave tochkle : 
Waa aatkfied to nave the Butand Peaee, 

iHt act tnuisutauiluatloo Is to be aiUttrsd, a prln* 
ctpal tenet of tbePaptsis. D. 



I Panther sharply had replied; 
ton her side, 



As once JEhens to the Italian king : 
By h»ig pos s e ssi on all the land is mine ; 
Yo» strangers come with your intruding Ifaie, ' 
To sluQre n^ eeeptre, which you call to join. 
Tou plead Hke him an ancient pedigree, 
And claim a peaeefid seat by fote's decree. 
In ready pomp your sacrificer stands, 
Te unite the Trojan and the Latin bands, 
And, that the league more firmly may be tied, 
Demand the fair Lavinia for your bride. 
. Thus plaariMy you veil the intended wrong, 
But still you faring your esil'd gods along ; 
And will endeavour, insocceedrng space, 
Tboae househokl puppets on oorhearthstoplaoo. 
Perhaps some barbarous laws have been pre- 

ferr'd; 
I spake against the Test, but was not heard ; 
These to rescind, and peerage to restore, 
My gracious Sovereign would my vote implorcr: 
I owe kirn much, but owe my conscience more. 
Cooicienee is then your plea, replied the 



Which, well inform'd, wiH ever be thd same. 
But yours is much of the chameleon hue, 
To change the die with every distant view. 
When fint the Lion sat with awfol sway, 
Your conscience taught your duty to obey ; 
He might have had your Statutes and your Teat; 
No conscience but of subjects was profoss'd. 
He found your temper, and no farther tried, 
Bat on that broken reed, your Church, relied. 
In vain the sects assayed their utmost art, 
With offbr'd treasure to espouse their part ; 
Their treasures were a bribe 100 mean tomort 
' his heart. ^ 

But when, by long etperience, yea had prov'd, 
H<m far he cpoU fbrgive, how well he k^d'; 
A goodness that ezceli'd his go^tke race, 
And only short 4f Heaven's unbounded grace , 
A ffood of mercy that o'erflow'd our irie, 
Gahn in the rise, and finitfol as the Nil^ ; 
Forgetting whence our Egypt was supplied. 
You thought your Sovereign bound to send tha 

tkle: 
Nor upward look'd on that immortal spf faig. 
Bat vainly deem'd, ho dorst not be a king : 
Then Gonsdenee, onrestram'd by fear, begaa 
To stretch her limits, and extend the span ; 
Did his mdulgence as her gift dispose, 
And made a wise alliance with her foea. 
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Can CoofciMioe own th« aiiocUtiiig mbw, 
And raiM noUtahM to oooced her riiame 7 
For sure «he has been thought a baahiialdanie. 
But if the cause hf battle should be tried, 
You grant she must espouse the regal side : 
O.Proteus conscience, never to be tied ! 
What Pbcsbus from the Tripod shall diad^M 
Which are, in last resort, your friends or foes f 
Homer, who leam'd the language of the skj. 
The seeming Gordian knot would soon untie ; 
Immortal powers the term of Conscience know, 
But Interest is her name with men below. 

Conscience or Interest be% or both in one, 
(The panther answeHdin a surly tone,) 
The first commands me to tnaintiiin the crown, 
The last forbids to throw ^y barriers ilown. 
Our penal laws no sons of yours admit. 
Our Test'exdudes your tribe from bene6L 
These are my banks your ocean to withstand, 
Which proudly rising overk>oks the land ; 
And, once let in, with unresisted away, 
Would sweep the pastors aqd their flocks away. 
Think no( my judgment l^ads me to comply 
With laws unjust, but hard necessity : 
Imperious need, which cannot be withstood, 
Makes iU authentic, for a greater good. 
Possess your soul with patience, and attend : 
A more auspicious planet may ascend ; 
Good fortune may present tome happier time, 
With mtene to cancel my unwiUing.crime ; 
(Unwilling, witness all ye powers above) ■ 
To mend my errors, and redeem your lore : . 
That little space *you safely may alk>w ; 
Your all-diipensing. power protects you now. 

Hold, said the Hind, *t is needless to explain \ 
You woukl postpone me to .another reign ; 
Till when you are content to be unjust ; 
Your part is to possess, and mine to tiusi. 
A fair exchange proposed of fiituro chance, 
For present profit and inheritance. 

Few words wiU serre to finish our dispute ; 
Whq will not now repeal, woukl persecute. 
To ripen green revenge your hopes attend. 
Wishing that happier planet woukf ascend. 
For shame let Conscience be your plei^ no 

more} 
To will hereafter, proves she might before; 
But she 's a bawd to gain, and hoMs the door. 

Your care about your banks infers a fear 
Of threatening floods and inunda ti ons near : 
If so, a. just reprise woukl only be 
Of what the land us^rpM upon the sea ; 
And all your jealousies but serve to show 
Your ground if, like your neighbour nation, km. 
To intrench in what you grant unrighteous lawi| 
Is to distrust the justice of your cause ; 
And argues that the truo religion lies 
In those weak adversaries you despise. 



Tyranniefctce is thatwhidi least you fear 
The sound is fiightful in a Christian's car : 
Avert it, Heaven ! nor let that plague be sent 
To us fiom the dispeopled continent. 

But piety commands me to refrain ; [reign. 
Those prayers are needless in this monarch's 
Behold ! liow he protects your friends oppressed, 
Receives the banish'd, suooours the distressed i 
Behold, ibr you may read an honest open breast. 
Be stands in daylight, and disdains to hide 
An act, to which by honour he is tied, 
A generous, laudable, and kingly pride. 
Your Test he woukl repeal, h» peers restore , 
This when he says he means, be means no 



Wellj said the Panther, I believe bin just. 

And yet — 

And yet, 'tis but because you must; 
You would be trusted, but you woukl not trust. 
The Hind thus briefly ; aiid disdain'd to enlarge 
On power of Kings, and their superior charge, 
AvHeaven's trustees before the people's choice : 
Tbough sure the Panther did not much rejoice 
To bear those echoes given of her once loyal 
voide. 

The matron woo'd her Undness to the last. 
But oouU not win ; her hour of grace was past. 
Whom, thus persisting, when she couU not bring 
To leave the Wolf, and to believelier King, 
, She gave her up, and (airly wish'd her joy 
Of her late trea^ with her new ally : [prove 
Which well she bop'd wouM more successful 
Than was the Pigeon^ and the Buzxard's kyve. 
The Ptother ask'd, what doaoord there could be 
Betwixt two kinds whose natures disagree ? 
The dame replied : 'T is sung in every street, 
The co mm o n chat of gossips when they meet : 
But, since unheard by .you, H is worth your while 
To take a v»holesome tide, though tdd in homely 
stjis. 

A plain g6od man, «rhose name is understood, 
(So iew dMorve the name of plain and good) 
Of three fiur lineal lordships stood possess'd, 
And liv'd, as reason was, upon the best. 
InuHd to hardships from his early yonth, . 
Much had he done, and suflTered for his truth ; 
At land and sea, in mahy a doubtfid ^bt, 
Was never known a more adventurous knight, 
Whooft'ner 4hrew his sword, and always for ths 
right - [late,l 

As tbrtmm wouU, (his fiirCune caate, though 
He took possession of his just estate : 
Nor rack'd his tenants with increase of rent ' 
Nor liv'd too sparing,- nor too largely spent^ 
But overlook'd his hinds ; their pay was just, 
And ready, for he scom'd to go on trust : 
Skiw to resohre, but in performance quick* 
80 true, that he was airicwaid at a trtdb 
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For litOe •ooh on titde shifts nly, 
And cowards* arts of mean azpedMuta ti^ ; 
The noble mind wUl dare do any thing bat lie. - 
False friends (1^ deadliest foes) oould finino 

wax, 
But shows of honest blmktness, to betraT : 
That unsospected plainness he believ'd'; 
He look'd into hinwelf, and was deeeiv'd. ' 
Some hidrf planet stare attends hislyirtfa, 
Or Heaven wOuld make a miracle on earth ; 
For prosperous hooestj is seldom seen 
To bear so dead a #ei{^t) and jet to win. 
It loolcs as fitto with nature's law would stritSi 
To show plain dealing onbe an age may Ibrhre : 
And, when so tough a frame she could not bend, 
Exceeded her commission to befriend. 
This grateful man, as Heaven inoreaa'd hlfe 

store, 
GaTo GkMl again, and daily fed his poor. 
His house with all ooorenience was purrey'd ; 
The rest he found, but rak'd the fthric where 

he pray'd ; 
And in that sacred place Ms beauteous wife 
EmployM her happiest houn of holy life. 

Nor did their alms extend to tliose i^ane, 
Whom common feitfa more strictly made their 

own f ' 
A sort of Dores were hous'd too near their haO, 
Who cross the proverb, aqd abound with gall. 
Though some, 't is true, are passively inclinM, 
The greater part degenerate fi«im their kind ; 
Voracioos birds, that hotly bill and breed, . 
And largely drink, because on salt they feisd. 
Small gain from them their bounteoha owner 

draws'; 
Yet, bound by promise^ he supports their cause, 
As corporations privileged by laws. 

That house, whk:h- harbour to their kind 

affbrds, [birds; 

Was built, k»g since, God knows, fer better 
But fluttering there, they nestle near the throne, 
And lodge in habitations not their own, 
By their high crops and corny gizxards known. 
Like Harpies/ they could scent a plenteous 

board. 
Then to be sure they never feilM their k>rd : 
The rest was form, and bare attendance paid ; 
They drunk, and eat, and grudgingly obey'd. 
The more they fed, they nuren'd still for more ; 
They drain'd- from Dan, and left Beersheba 

poor. 
Alt this they had by law, and none repin'd ; 
The praferanee was but due toLevi'skind: 
But whan some lay-prefement fell by chance, 
The (Soumands made it their inheritance. 
When once poasess'd they never quit their 

daim; 
For thea 1 is sanetified to Heaven's high MMDt 



And hallow'd thus, they cannot gife oonseikt, 
The gift should be profen'd by worldly manage- 



Their flesh was never to the table serv'd ; 
Though 't is not thence inferred the J>irds wete 

starWd; 
Bat that their master did not like the food. 
As rank, and breeding melancholy blood. 
Nor did it with his gracious nature suit, 
E'en though they were not Diwes, to persecute ; 
Tet he refos'd (nor oould they take offence) 
Their glutton kind shouki teach him abbtinence. 
Nor opnsecrated grain their wheat he thought, 
Which new from 'treading, in their bills Siey 

brought: 
But left.his hinds each, in his privale power. 
That those who like the bran might leave the 
He for himself, and not for others, chose, [floyr. 
.Nor wodd he be imposed on, nor uqpose ; 
Bqt in their feces his devotioa paid, 
And sacrifice with solemn rites was made, 
And sacred incense on his altars laid. 
Besides these joUy birds, whose corpse impure - 
Repaid their commons with their salt manure { 
Another ferm he had^behind his housfi, 
Not overstock'd, but barely for his use : 
Wherein his poor domestic poultry fed, 
And from his pious hands receiv'd their bread. 
Our pampeHd Pigeons, with malignant eyes, 
Beheki these inmates, and tH^ir nunwries : ' 
Though hard their fare, at evening, and at mortt, 
Aeruse of water a^d en ear of com; 
Tet still they giudg'd that tnodicum, aind thought 
A sheaf in every single grain was brought. 
Fain would they filch that little food away, 
Wh^e uorestrain'd thosei happy gluttons prqr. 
And mucli they griev'd to see so nigh their ball 
The bird that wam'd St. Peter of hu fall ;. ' 
That he shouki raise his mitred crest on high, 
And chip his wings, and call his family 
To sacred rites ; a^ vex the ethereal powers 
With midoigkt matins lit uncivil hours : 
Nay more, Us quiet neighbours should molest, 
Imt in the sypeetness of their morning rest 
Beast ofahiid, supinely .when he mi^ 
Lie snug and sleep, to rise before the lighl,! 
What if his dull fore&thers tts'd that cry. 
Could' he not let a bad example die ? 
The world was. fallen into an easier way ; 
This age knew better than to fast and pray. 
Good sense in sacred Worship, would appear 
So to begin, as they might end the year. 
Such feau in fonner times had wrou^t the falls 
Of crowing Chanticleers in cloister'd waHs; 
Expell'd for this, and for their lands, they fled ; 
And sister Partlet, with her hooded head, 
Was hooted hence, because she woukl nocpimy 
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The way to win the rMtUTwoild to^Sod, 
tV«8 to l»y by the diadpiliiiiiig rod, 
UnaAtoral fasti, and foreign forms of prayer : 
Religion frights ns with a mien seyere. 
*T is prudence to relbrm her into ease, 
. And pot her in undress to make her please t 
A lively faith will bear akA the mind, 
And leave the higgage of good worla bdiind. 
Soch doctrines ^ the {Hgeao-house wjere 
taught : 
You need not ask how wondrtNiily they wrought ; 
But sure the common cry was all ibr these, 
Whose life and precepts both epooarag'd ease. 
Tet fearing those alluring baits might finl, 
And holy deeds o*er all their arts proTail ; 
(For vice, though iirontkatf, and ofharden'd face, 
Is daunted at the sight afawf^il grace ;) 
A hideous figure of their ibes they drew, 
Nor Knes, nor looks, nor shades, nor colours 
true ; [view. 

And this gr<ytesque design ezpos'd to public 
One wouU bare thought it some Egyptian piece, 
With garden gods, and barking deities. 
More thick than IHolemy has stuck the skies. 
AU so perverse a draught, so far unlike, ' 
It was no libel where it meant to strike. 
Tet st^U the daubing pleas'd, and great and small 
To view the monster crowded Pigeon-hall. 
There Chanticleer was drawn upon his knees 
Adoring shrines, and stocks of sainted trees ; 
And by him, a misshapen, ugly race ; 
The curse of Qod was seen on* every face. 
No Holland emblem could that malice mend, 
But still the Worse the look, the fitter for a fiend. 

The master of the farm, displeas'd to find 
So much of rancour .in somild a kind, 
InquirM into the cause, and came to know 
The Passive Church had stlruck the foremost 
blow; 



By which unrighteously it was 
That non^ to tnist or profit should 
Who wouU not swaUow first a 



With grooudlesd fears and jealousies nossessM, 
As if this troublesome intruding guest 
Would drive the birds of Venus fromtheb nest. 
A deed his inborn equity abho^d ; 
But interest will not Uust, though God should 
plight his word. 
A law &e source * of many future hanns, 
Had banish'd all the poultry iram the farms : 
With loss of life, if any shouM be found 
To crow or peck on this forbidden ground. 
That bloody statute chiefly waft designed . 
- For Chanticleer the white, of clergy kind ; 
But after malice^ did not long forget, 
The lay that wore Ihe robe and coronet. 
For them, for their inferion and allies, 
Their fi>es a deadly Shibboletfa devise ; 



••Aimt,thewurct,§M.l Penallswi against Fo- 
Otshreettsants. D, 



poisonous wicked 



Or that, to which old Socrates was cunM, 
Or henbane-juice to swell them tiU they buisL 

The patron (as in reason) thought it hard 
To see this inquisition in hi* yard, ^ {banr'd. 
By which the Sovetiegn was of subjected use de- 
AQ gentle means he tried which might withdraw 
The effeols oTso unnatural a )aw : 
. But still the J>ove-house obsttnatoly' stood 
Deaf totheir own, and to their neighbours' good ; 
And which was worse, (if any worse ooukl be,) 
Repented of their boasted byalty : 
Now made the champion of a crael cause, 
And drunk with fumes of popular applause : 
For those whom Grod to ruin has design'd, 
He fite for fiUe, and first d^frtroys their miiMl. 

New doubtB indeed .they daily strove to raise. 
Suggested dangers, inteipos'd delays : 
And emissary Pigeons had in store, 
Such as the Meccan prophet usM of yore. 
To whisper counsels in their patron^ ear ; 
And veiTd their &]se advice with zealous fear. 
The master smil'd to see them work in vain. 
To wear him out, and make an idle reign 
He saw, but sUfier'd their pcotraetive arts. 
And strove by mildness to reduce their hearts : 
Bjat they abin'd that grace to maike allies. 
And fondly dos'd with fbcxner.enemies; [wise. 
For Ms, are doubly fitols, endeavoring to be 
After a grave consult what eourae were best, 
One, more Btatare in folty than the rest, 
Stood Up, and told them, with his head aside, 
That desperato cures must be to desperate iUs 

applied : 
And tberefore, 8in6e thoir main impending fear 
Was from the increasing race of Chanticleer, 
Some potent bird of jirey they ought to find, 
A ibe profess'd to him and all his kind : 
£f OHM haggard Hawk, who had her eyiy nigh, 
Well poi^icM to fasten, and well wing'd to lly ; 
One they might tratt, their common wrongs to 

wreak; 
The Musket, and the Coyslrel were too weak. 
Too fierce^the Fahxn; but, above the rest, 
The noble Buoard ever pleased me best; 
Of small renown ' t is true ; for, not to lie. 
We call him but a Hawk by courtesy. 
I know he hates the Pigeon-house and Farm, 
And more, in time of war, has done w harm : 
But all his hate on trivial points depends; 
Give upourfbrms, and we-ahall soon befiriendi. 
For Pigeons' flesh he seems not nwch to ^cara ; 
Cramnrd Chickehs are a more deltdous fitre* 
On this high potentato, without delay, 
I wish you wouM eonferthe sovereign sway t 
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Pedtkn hii» to accept the i 

And let a splendid embaMy be aenu 

Tlui pithf speech prerailM, mild all agreed, 

Old enmities forgot, the Busard should succeed. 

Their welcome suit was ffranted soon as heard, 
His lod|rings fViniiflh'd, and a train prepared, 
With B*8 upon dieir Meast appointed ibr hia 

guard. 
He came, and crownM with great solemnity, 
God save king Bottard was the general cry. 

A portly* prince, and goodly to the sight. 
He seem'd a son of Anach ibr his height : 
Like those whom stature did to crowns prefer : 
BIack-brow*d, and bluff, like Homer's Jupiter : 
Bioad-JbackM, and brawny-built Ibr k>Te*8 de- 
light; 
A prophet fimnM to make a female praeetyte. 
A theologue more by need than genial bent; 
By breeding sharp, by nature confident. * 
Intereet in all his actions was discemM ; 
More learnt than honest, more a wit than 

leamM; 
Or forc'd by fear, or by his prophet led, 
Or both conjoinM, his natire clime he fled r 
But brought the virtues of his heaTen along | 
A fitir behaviour, and a fluent tongue. 
And yet with all his arts he could not thrife ; 
The most unlucky parasite alite. 
Load praises to prepare his paths he sent, 
And then himself pursued hie compliment ; 
But by reverse of fortune chae'd away, 
His gtfb nokmger than their author stay : 
He shakes the dust against the un^rateAdraoe, 
And leaves the stench of ordures m the place. . 
Oft hae he flatter*d and blasphem'd the same ; 
For in his rage he spares no Sovereign's name : 
The hero and the tyrant change their style 
By the same measure that they frown or smile. 
When well received by hoipitable fees. 
The kindness he returns is to expose : 
For courtemes, though ondeserv'd and great. 
No gratitude in felon mfaids beget ; 
As tribute lo his wit, the chvl rseeives the treat. 
His praise of foes 'm venonooily nite ; 
So touched, it turns a virtue to a vice : 
A Greek, and bountifel, ferewarns us twice. 
Seveft sacraments he wisely doetdisown, 
Becaive he knows Confessioa stands for one; 
Where sins to sacred silence are ccatvey'd, 
And not for fear, or k)ve, to be betray'd : 
Bi* he, uncalled, hU patron to control, 
Divnlg'd the secret whispers of his soul; 
Stood fevth the actmsing Satan of his crioMe, 
And offer'd to the Mok)ch of the times. 
Ptonqyt to assail, and careless of defence, 
Iivuhierablo in his impudence. 
He daies the world ; and eager of a name, 
Be thrusu about, and justlea.into feme. 



FroBtlesi, and satire-proof, he fcoonthe stteeia, 
And fUM an Indian-muck at all he meets. 
So fond of bud ra^, that not to miss 
Of being known (his last and utmost Miss) 
He rather wottkl be known fer what he is. 

•Sack was, and 18, the Captain of the Teat, 
Thought half his virtues are not here ezpreas'ds' 
Th^ teodesty of feme conceals the rest. 
The spleenful Pigeons never couU create 
A prince more proper to revenge their hate i 
Indeed, more pieper to revenge, than save ; 
A king, whom in hie wrath the Ahnighty gave t 
For aQ the grace the landlord had alloWc^ 
But made the Buzzard and the Pigeons proud ; 
Gave time to fix their friends, aiid to seduce the 

crowd. 
They bug their CeHow-eubjects to enthrall, 
Their patron's promise into question call. 
And vainly think he meant to make them lords 
ofaB. 

Pake fears their leadeie fidl'd not to auggeet, 
As ifthe Doves were to bedispoeness'd; 
Nor aighs, nor groans, nor goggling eyes did 



Fo^now the Pigeons too had lear'd to cant 
The house of prayer Is stoek'd,with large in- 



Nor doors, nor windows can contain the press : 
For birds of every feather fill the al^e ; 
E'en Atheists out of envy own a God^: 
And, reeking from the stews, adultbrers come, 
Like Goths and Yandala to demolish Rome. 
That Conscience, which to all th6ir Crimea was 

mute, 
Now caUsakod, and cries to persecute ; 
No rigour ofthe laws to be releas'd, [request t 
And much the lees, because it was their Lord's 
They thought it great their Sovereign to con- - 
And nan. u their pride, nobility of soul, [trol, 

'T is true, the Pigeons, and ttieir prince elect, 
Were short of power their purpose to effect : 
But with their quills did all the huH they cooki. 
And ctiff'd the tender Chickens fitmi thefar feed : 
And much the Buzzard in their cause did stir, 
Though naming not the patron,f to infer, 
With aH respect,he wai a gross idolater. > 

But when the imperial owner did espy 
That thilB they tum'd his grace to villuiy, 

* AnimuditheButtardfnOietreamedidHIr, 
Thaurh naming^ not Vu patron^ *e.] 

On the OAK of November, iSM. Burnet preaohed 
a sermon In the Rolls cbapel ajsainst popery, In 
which he dropped Rome oblique reflections on the 
klnf . On this account It was ordered he should 
preach In that place no more, and he soon aftei 
found it necessary to ^thdnw to Holland. The 
king demanded him of the states ks a CFsltor, but 
they refused u>aooulesoe. It Is said lOOaL was or- 
dered to be paid by the treasury to any person 
that eould contrive to deliver Urn into the Kinc** 
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Notsgfferiiif wndi to dto p o i n |K — hii mind, 
Healrore a tamper Ibrdae eitraoMs to find, 
Sotobejast,MlMini|ht0tiD bekindf 
Thon, all maturely weighM, proBoonc'd a doom 

grMcredatreogthlbrccrerj afetoeome. 
y this the Dores their wealth andttate poweiB, 
No rifhts infrnif'd, but lioenee tooppren : 
Such power have they aa factious lawyers Iqng 
To crowns ascrib'd, that Kings can do no 

wroag. 
But stnee his own domestic birds hare -tried 
The dire effects of their destructire pride, - 
He deems that -proof a measure te the rest, 
Concluding well within his kingly breast, 
His fowls of nature too unjustly were opprest. 
He therefore makes all birds of every sect 
Free of his farm, with promise to respect 
Their sereral kinds alike, and equally protect. 
His graciouri edict the same franchise yiekls 
To all the wild increase of woods and fiekls, 
And who in rocks aloof, and who in steeples 



Barebenting times, and woiJting BMotfis my 

come, 
When, lagging late, they cannot reach their 



To Crows the like impartial grace alfords. 
And Choughs and Daws, and such republic 



Secured with ample priTilege to feed,' 
Each has his district, and his bounds decreedt 
Corobin'd in common interest with his own,' 
' But not to pass the Pigeons' Rubicon. 

Here ends the reign of this pretended Dove ; 
AH prophecies accomplished from above. 
For 8bik>h comes the sceptre to remove. 
Reduced from her imperial high abode. 
Like Dtonysius to a private rod, 
TheVessive Church, that with preteiided grace 
Did her distinctive mark in duty place, 
Kow touoh'd,- reviles her Maker to his fruie. 
What after happened is not hard to guess : 
The small beginnings had a large increase, 
And arts and wealth succeed, (the'secret spoils 

of peace.) 
'T is said, the Doves repented, though too late, 
Become the smiths of their own foc&h fiUe : 
Nor did their owner hasten their iU hour ; 
But, sunk m credit, they decreas'd in power; 
Like snows in warmth that mildly pass away, 
£>^ssolving in the silence of decay. 

The Bussard, not content with equal place, 
Invites the featherM Nimrods of his race ; 
To hide the thinness of their flock from sight, 
And all together make a seeming goodly flight : 
But each have separattf interests of their own * 
Two Ciars are one too many for a throne. 
Nor can the usurper long abstain from food ; 
Already he has tasted Pigeons' blood : 
And may be tempted to his former fare, 
When this indulgent lord shall late to heaven 



Or rent in schism (for so their fate decrees) 
Like the tumultuous college of the bees. 
They fight their quarrel, by themselves opprest ; 
The tyrant smiles bek>w, and waits the falling 



Thus did the gentle Hind her fable end. 
Nor woukl the Panther blame it; nor commend ; 
But, with aflTected yawnings at the do^, 
Seem'd to require her natinral repooe : 
For now .the streaky light began to peep ; 
And setting stars admooish'd both to sleep. 
The dame withdrew, and, wishing to her guest 
The peace ofiieaven, betook herself to rest. 
Ten thousand angels on her slumbers wait, - 
With glorious visions of her future state. 



BRITANNIA REDIVIVA; 

▲ POBMOHTBE BIKTH OT TRS PaiSCBy 

Boav ov THB tehtb or juiib, 1688. 



Dli PatiU Indteetes, et Romole, Vestaqne 1 
QiUB Tuscum Tiberim, et Romsna Pataiiaterris, 
Bunc saltern everso Puerum luccurrere ubcIo 
Ne prohiblte sntlR Jamprtrfem sanjculne nostro 
Lfcomertontaw lulmus Pekjoria TrojoB. 

VU-f. Qeorf. L 

OtJR VOWS are heard betimes! and Heaven 

takes care 
To frant, before we can condode the prayer : 
Preventing angels meet it half the way. 
And sent us back to praise, who came to pray. 

Just on the day, when the high-mounted son 
Did farthest in his northern progress run. 
He bended forward, and e'en stretch'd the sphere 
Beyond the limits of the lengthen'd year. 
To view a brighter, sun in Britain bom ; 
"that was the business of his longest mom ; 
The glorious object seen, 't was time to turn. 

Departing Spring coukl only suy to shed 
Her bkMNny-beautias on the genial bed. 
But left the manly Summer in her stead. 
With timely fruit the longing land to cheer, 
And to ftiUU the promise of the year. 
Betwixt two seasons comes the auspicious heir, 
This age to blossom, and the next to bear. 

Last solemn sabbath* saw the Church attend; 
The Paraclete in fieiy pomp descend ; 
But when his wondrous octave roll'd again,f 
He brought a royal infant in his train. 
So great a blessing tb so good a king, 
Node but the Etenal Comforter coukl bring. 

• Whittundar. OrUr, s< 
t Trinity Sunder. Ortg.ti. 
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Or did the rai^^ty Trinity < 
AtoDce, inoouDcU to create our ■»•? 
It aeems w if they sent the nev^^Kini gvwft 
To wait 00 the procenioq of their feaat ; 
And on their sacred annlTerBe decreed 
To stamp their image on the prooueM eeed. 
Three realntf united, and on one bestowed, 
An emhlero of their mystic union ahew'd : 
The Mighty Trine the triple elopire aliar*d, 
As eveiy person would hare one to guard. 
Hnil| son of prayers ! by holy nolence 
Drawn down from heaven ; but long be b*- 

nish'd thence, 
And late to thy paternal skies retire : 
To mend ^ur crimes whole ages would require ; 
To change the inyeterate h^it of our sin», 
And finish what thy godlike sire begins. ' 
Kind heaTen, to make us Englishmen again, 
No less can give us than a patriarch's reign. 
The sacred cradle to your charge receive, 
Ye seraphs, and by turns the guard relieve ; 
Thy fiitheHs angel, and thy father join. 
To keep poesession, and secure the line ; 
Bui long d^r the honours of thy fate : 
Grreat may they be like his, like hii be late ; 
That Jamos this- running century may tiof. 
And giro his Son an auspice to the new. 

Our wants exact at least that moderate stay: 
For see the Dragon* winged on his way, 
To watc^ the travail,! and devour the prey. 
Or^ if allusions may not rise so high, * 
Thus, when Alcides raised his in£nt cry, 
The snakes besieged hit young divinity : 
But vainly with their forked tongues they threat; 
For opposition makes a hero great. 
To needful succour all the good will run, 
And Jove assert the godhewl of his son. 
O still repining at your present state. 
Grudging yourselves the benefits of fate, . 
Look up, and read in characters of light 
A blessing sent yon in your own despite. 
The manna falls, yet that celestial bread 
Like Jews you munch, and murmnr while you 

fesd. 
May not your fortune be like theirs, eadl'd, 
Tet forty years to wander in the wiM : 
Or if it be, may Moses live at least, 
To lead you to the verge of psomis'd rest. 

Though poets are not prophets, to fonkaow 
What plants will take (he blight, and what will 

grow, 
By tracing heaven his footsteps may be found ; 
Behold ! how awfully he walks the round ! 
God is abroad, and, wondrous in his ways. 
The me of empires, and thefa' fifcU surveys ; 

* AHudtngonlytothe Commonwealth party, hare 
ud In other pkkces of the poem. Ofig. id, 
.« Rev. xU. 4. Orl^. §d. 



More (mi^ I say) than with a usual eye. 
He sees his bleeding Churoh in ruin lie, [cry. 
And hears the souls of saints beneath his altar 
Already has he lifted high the sign,| 
Which crownM the conquering arms of Coo 

stamina: 
The nioon§ grows pale at that presaging sight. 
And half her train of stars have lost their li^tt. 
' Behold another Sylvester,)) to bless^T 
The sacred standard, and secure success ; 
Large of his treasures, of a soul so great, 
Ap fills and crowds his universal seat. 
Now view at home a. seoond Constantino \** 
(The fbimer toawys of the British line) ff 
Has not his healing balm your breaches closM, 
Whose exile many sou^t, and few oppqs'd ? 
Or, did not heaven by its eternal doom. 
Permit those evils, that -this good might oone f 
So manifest, that e'en the moon-ey'd sects 
9ee whom and what this Providence protects. 
Methinks, had we within our minds no more , 
Than that one shipwreck on the fatal are4t 
That only thought may make us think again, 
What wonders Qod reserves for such a roign.' 
To dream that chance his preservation wro(^|[ht, 
Were to think Noah %vas preserved for nought ; 
Or the surviving eight were not deeign'd ' 
To people earth, and to restoro their kind. 

When htnnbly on the royal babe we gaioi 
The manly lines of a majestic face 
Give awfiil joy : H is paradise to )o6k 
On the fMr frontispiece of nature's book : 
If the first opening page so charms the sight, • 
. Think how the unfolded vohmie will delight! 
See how the venerable infant lies 
In ear^ pomp ; how through the mother's syss 
The father's soul, with an undaunted view, 
Lodu out, and takes our homage as his due. 
See on hb fhture subjects how he smiles, 
Nor meanly flatters, nor with ^rafl beguiles ; • 
But with an open face, as ott his throne, 
^Usures our birthrights, and assumes his owv. 

Bom in brofid daylight, that the ungratefid 
May find np room for a remaining doubt ; [rout 



i The cKseent which the Turks bear for their 



I The cross. Orir.ed. 
■rhi< 
arms. Orig. td. 
' I The pope In the time of Constantino the gxeat, 
alliidinr to the pnasent pope. Orig". td, 

T Behold another Sylvetur, *c.) The. pope, in 
James the Second's time, Is here compared to him 
who governed the Ronlish Church In the time of 
Constantino, to whom the king is likened a UiUs 
lower down. D. 

*• Ktng'James the Second. OHg. ed. 

^ The former too vhu of the BrUioh itne}BL Helen 
mother of Constanlloe the Great, was an English 
woman ; and Archbishop Usher alBnns, that the 
emperor himself was born in this kingdom. D. 

It That one ehifmreckon the feud cte] The sand« 
bank, on which the Duke of York had like to hava 
been lost in iSM, on his voyage to ScoUand, Is 
. known b7 the name 9fLamnianonL A 
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Truth, which itself is ti^^ doM daiioiMt shmii 
And the true eaglet safe! j dares the sun. 

Fain would the fiends^ have made a dubious 
birth,* 
Loath to confess the godhead dothM in earth : 
But sicken'd, after all their baffled Ues^ 
To find an heir-appaj«nt of the skies : ^ 
Abandoned to despair, still may they grudge, 
And, owning not the SaTiour, prove the judge. 

Not great iEineas stood in plainer day, 
ly^hen, the dark """♦"ng nust dissolved awa/i 
He to' the Tyrians showM his sodden £um, 
Shining with all his goddess mother's grace :' 
For she herself hi^ made his countananbe 
bright, [light 

Breath'd honour on his eyes, and her own purple 

If our Tictorfous Edward,! as they say, 
G«re Wales a prince on that propitious day, 
Why may not years rerolnng with his fate 
Produce has .like, but with a longer date ? 
One, who may carry to a distant shore 
The terror tlut his fsm*d fbre&ther bore. 
But why should James or hb young hero stay 
For slight presages of a name or day ? 
We need no Edward's fortune to adorn 
That happy moment when our prince was bom : 
. Our prince adorns his day, and ages hence 
Shall wish has birthday for some future prince. 

Great Michael,} prince of all the ethereal 
hosts. 
And whatever inborn saints our Britain boasts ; 
And thou,§ the adopted patron of our ide, 
With cheerful aspects on this infant smile : 
Ths' pledge of heaven, which, dropping fi^m 
Secures our bliis,and reconciles his love, [above^ 

Enough of i^s our dire rebellion wrought, 
'^Vhen, to the dregs, we drank the bitter draught ; 
Then ury atoms did in plagues conspire, 
Nor did th6 avenging angel yet retire, 
But pufg*d our stUI increasing crimes with flre« 
Then peijur'd PloU, the still impending Test, 
And worse— t'but charity conceals the rest : 
Here stop the eurrent of the sanguine flood ; 
Require not, gracious God, thy martyrs' blood ; 
But let their dying pangs, their living toil. 
Spread a rich harvest tlvoufh their native soil : 
A harvest -ripbning Ar anoUier reign. 
Of which this royal babe may reap the grain. 

Enough of early saints one womb has given ! 
Enough kncreas'd the fiunUy of heaven : 
Let them for his and our atonement go ; 
; And reigning bless'd above, leave him to rale 
1>elow. 

* ATlmllng to the temptations in the wUdexness. 

OH^ed. 

* Edward the Black Pxlnoe, bom onTrtnlty Sun* 
lay. OrLg.eA. 

I Themotto of the poem explained. Orig.td, 
I 8t. Geoiye. OrUr, §d. 



Enough akeacfy has the year ferasiowM 
His wonted coarse, the sea has overflow'd, 
The meads were floated with a weeping springi 
And frighten'd birds in woods forgot to shig : 
The strong-Umb'd steed beneath his haraesi 

faints, 
And the same shivering sweat his lord attaints. 
When will the minister of wrath give o'er ? 
Behold him, at Araunah's threshing^oor :|| 
He stops, and seems to sheath his flaming brand, 
Pleas'd with burnt incense from our David's 
David has bought the Jebosito's abode, [hand. 
And rais'd an altar to the living God. 

HeavMi, to iiewafd him, makes his joys 
No .future ills nor accidents appear, fsincerv ; 
To suUy and poUuto the sacred infant's year. 
Five months to discoiti and ^abato Were given : 
He sanctifies the yet remaining seven. 
Sabbathof months ! henceforth in him be bless^, 
And prehide to the realms perpetual rest ! . 

Let his baptismal drops for us atone ; 
Lustrations for offenoesIT not his own. 
Let Conscience, which is Interest ill disguis'd, 
In the same font be cleans^, and all the hmd 

haotis'd. [fome: 

UnnamM as yet,i"i' at least imknown to 
Is there a strife i^ heaven about his name? 
Where eveiy iamous predecessor vies. 
And makes a faction for it in the skies ? 
Or must it be reserVd to thought alone ? 
Such was the sacred Tetra|[rammatoo.tt 
Things worthy silence must not be reveai'd t 
Thus the true name of Rome was kept cmw 

ceal'd,tt 
To shun the spells and sorceries of those 
Who durst her infant majesty oppose. 
But when his tender strength in time shall rise 
To dare ill tongues, and fascinating eyes ; 
This isle, which hides the little thunderer's 
Shall be too narrow to contain his name : [fame, 
The artUleiy of heaven shall make him known ; 
Creto§§ could not hold the god, when Jove was 

grown. [horn, 

As Jove's increase,inr wfaofrom his brain was 
Whom arms and^rts did equally adorn 

t 

I Alluding to the passsge In i Kings xzlv. So. 
Orir.ed. 
f Orlglnslsin. Ort^.ed. ^ 

** The prince chriBteaeQ, but not named. Ori^. ti. 

^ Thetacred Tetvagrammatan] Jehovah, or ths 
name of GkMl, unUwAil to be pxonounced by the 
Jews. Orif.ed. 

U Tfut9thetruen9weofR(me^aa*beptooiumPd\ 
Boioe authors say, that the true name of Rome was 
kept a secret : Ne hostes incantamentls deos eUo»> 
rent OrUr.ed, 

H Candia, whereJupiter was bdm and brsd as- 
oretl7. Orig: ed. 

wJ^w???"' ^ Minerva, said by the poeM to havi 
been bred up by hand. Orig-.ed. 
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Free oftfae breast was bred, wbose miOcj taste 
M inerra's name to Venus had debased ; 
So this imperial babe rejects the ibod 
That mixes monarch's with plebeian blood : 
Food thai his inborn courage might oontrol, 
Extinguish all the fiither in his soul, 
And, for his Bstian race, and Saxon Mrain, 
Might reproduce some second Richard's reign. 
Mildpenhe shares from both his parento* blood : 
But kings too tame are despicably good : 
Be this the mixture of this regal child, 
By nature manly, but^y virtue mild. 

Thus far the ffarious transport of the iiews 
Had to prophetic madness fir'd the Muse ; 
Madness ungovernable, uninspired, 
Swift to foretell whatever she desired. 
Was it for me the dark abyss to tread, 
And read the book which angels cannot read 7 
How was I ponish'd, when the sadden blast,* 
The face of heaven, and our young sun o^ei^ 

cast! 
Fame, the swift iD, increasing as she roU'd, 
Disease, despair, and death, at three reprises 

toM: 
At three insulting strides she staOc'd the town. 
And, like contagion, struck the loyal down. 
Down fell the winnow'd wheat ; but mounted 

high. 
The whirlwind bore the chaff, and hid the sky. 
Here black rebellion shooting from below, 
(As earth's gigantic broodf by moments grow) 
And here the sons of Grod are petriBed with wo ; 
An apoplex of grief : so tow were driven 
The saints, as hardly to defend their hoaven. 
As when pent vapours run their hollow round, 
Earthquakes, which are convulsions of the 

ground, [brook. 

Break bellowing forth, and no confinement 
TiB the third settles what the former shook ; 
Suoh heavings hod our souls ; till, slow and late. 
Our Uie with his retum'd, and faith prevail'd on 



&te. 



By prayers the mighty blessing was impkw'd. 
To prayers was granted, and by prayers restored. 

Bo ere the Shunammite a «an conceiv'd^ 
The prophet promis'd, and the wife believ'd. 
A son was sent, the son so much desir'd ; 
But soon upon tho mother's knees expired. 
The troubled Seer approacb'd the mournful 

door. 

Ran, pra/d, and sent his pastoral staff before. 

Then stretch'd his limbs upon the child, and 

moum'd, [retum'd. 

TSl warmth, and breath, and a new soul 

* The ftuddea false report of the prlnoe's death. 



t These giants are feined tohavegrown fifteen 

_ rery daj. Orir. ed, 
I In « kingp. tv. Orif, td. 



Thus mercy stretches out her hand and savM 
Desponding Peter sinking in the waves. 

As when a sudden storm of bail and rain 
Heals to the ground the yet unbearded grain, 
Thiiic not the hopes of harvest are destroy'd 
On the flat field, and on the naked void ; 
The light, unloaded stem, from tempest freed, 
WiU raise the youthful honours of his head ; 
And, soon restor'd by native vigour, bear 
The timely product of the bounteous year. 

Nor yet conclude all fiery bials past : 
For Heaven will exercise us to the last ; 
SdUetimes wiQ check us in our full career, 
With doub</ul blessings, and with mingled 

'fear ; 
That, still depending on hfs dafly grace, 
His every mercy for an alms may pass» 
With sparing hands WUl diet us to eood ; ' 
Preventing surfeits of our pampered blood. 
So feeds the mother-bird her craving young 
With little morsels, and delays them kmg. 

True, this last blessing was a royal feast , 
But where 's the wedding-garment on tho guestf 
Our^nanners, as religion were a dream, 
Are such as teach the nations to blaspheme. 
In lusts we wallow, and with pride we swefl, 
And injuries with injuries repel ; 
Prompt to revenge, not daring to forgive. 
Our lives unteach the doctrine we believe. 
Thus Israel sinn'd impenitently hard, [suard 
And vainly thought the present arkf their 
But when die haughty Philistines appear, 
They fled, abandon'd to their foes and fear ; 
Their Grod was absent, though his ark was 
there. [away 

Ah ! lest our crimes should snatch this pledge 
And make our joys the blessings of a day ! 
For we have sinn'd him hence, and that he lives 
God to his promise, not our practice gives. 
Our crimes would soon weigh down the guilty 

scale, 
But James and Mary, and th^ Church preVail. 
Nor AmaldE can rout the chosen bands,T 
While Hur and Aaron hoM up Moses* hands.^ 

By living well, let us secure his days. 
Moderate in hopes, and humble in our ways. 
No force the free-bom spirit can constrain. 
But charity, and great examples gain. 
Forgiveness is our thanks for such a day, 
'T is godlike God in his own coin to pay. 

But you, propitious queen, translated here, 
From, your miU heaven, to rule our ragged 



Beyond the sunny walks, and circling year : 
You, who your native climate have bereft 
Ofall the virtues, and the vices left; 
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Wbonpvtf and baautf iMke their boMty 
Though beautiiiil is we^ in pioua lost ; 
Solnsty as starlight is dissolv'd away, 
And melts into the brightness of the day ; 
Or gold aboat the regal diadem, 
Lost to improre the lustre of the gem. 
What can we add to your triumphant day 9 
Let the great gift the beauteous giver pay. 
For should our thanks awake the rising suot 
And lengthen, as his latest shadows run, 
That, tho' the longest day, wouki soon, too soon 

be done. 
Let angels' voices with their harps conspire, 
But keep the auspicious iniant from the quire ; 
Late let him sine above, and let us know 
No sweeter music tluui his cries below. 

Nor can I wish to you, great monarch, saore 
Than such an annual income to your store ; 
The day which gave thiaUnit, did not shine 
For a less omen, than to fiU the Trine. 
After a Prince, an Admiral beget ; 
The Royal Sovereign wants an anchor yet. 
Our isle has younger titles still in store 
And when the ezausted land can yiekl no mora. 
Tour line can force them from a foreign shore. 

The name of Great your nutrtial mind will 
But justice is your darling attribute : [suit ; 
Of all the Greeks, 'twas but one hero's due,"^ 
And, in him, Plutarch prophesied of you. 
A prince's favours but on few can fall. 
But justice is a virtue shar'd by alU 

Some kings the name of oonquerois have a^ 
sum'd, 
Some to be great, some to be gods presuroM; 
But boundless power, and arbitroiy lust, 
Bfade tyrants stitt abhor the name of just ; 
They shunn'd the praise this godlike virtue 

gives, 
And feaHd a title that reproach'd their Kves. 

The power, from which all kings derive their 
Whom theypretend, at least, to imitate, [state, 
Is equal b<^ to punish and reward ; 
For fev» wouU kyve th^irGod, unless they foai'd. 

Resistless force and immmtality 
Make but a lame, imperfect deity ; 
Tempests have force unbounded to destroy. 
And deathless being e'en the damn'd eiqoy ; 
And yet Heaven's sMributes, both last and first, 
One without life, and one with life aecvs'd : 
Bat justice is Heaven's self, so strictly he, > 
That couki it fiiil, the Godhead couM notbn. 
This virtue is your own ; but life and state 
Are one to fortune subject, one to fete : 
Equal to all, you justly frown or smile \ 
Nor hopes nor fears your steady band beguile ; 
Yourself our balance hold, the world's, our 
isle. 

•AilMkles^ SMhislUlilnnttlBMh. OH^.ti. 



MAC FLECKNO£.t 

All human things are subject to decay, 
And when fate summons, monarchs must obey. 
This Fleckaoe found, whojike Augusins,yoim 
Was call'd to empire, and had govera'd kmg; 
In proee and verse, was own'd, without disp^a^ 
Through all the reahns of Nonsense, absohrtni 
This aged prince, now flourishing in peace, 
Andbless'd with issue of a Urge increase; 
Worn out with business,^id at length debate^ 
To settle tHe succession of the stale : 
And, pondering, which xif all his sons was fit 
To reifn and wage immortal war with wit, 
Cried, 'T is resdv'd ; for nature pleads, that bn 
Should only rule who most resembles me. 
Shsdwell alone my perfect image bears. 
Mature in dulness from his tender yean : 
Sbadwell alone, of all my sons, is he 
Who stands confirmed in full stupidity. 
The rest to some faint meaning make praiane% 
But Shadwell never donates into sense. 
Some beams of wit on other souls may fell, 
Strike through j and make a lucid interval ; 
But Shadwell's genuine night admits no raft 
His rising fogs prevail upon the day. 
Besides, his goodly fabric fills the eye, 
And seems design'd for thoughtless majesty : 
Thoughtless as monarch oaks, that shade thn 

plain. 
And, spread in solemn. state, supinely rei^ 
Hoy wood and Shirley were but types of thee, 
Thou last great prophet of tautology. 
Even I, a dunce of more renown than they, 
Was sent before but to prepare thy vray ; 

t This Is one of the best, as well as severest, sar 
tirss ever prod need In our lancun^e. Mr. Thomas 
Shadwell U the hero of the piece, aud Introduced, 
•s If pitched upon, hf neckooe,to succeed him In 
the throne of dulness ; for Fleckuoe was never 
poet-laureate, as has been Ignoianily asserted In 
Gibber*! Lives of the PoeU. 

Richard Flecknoe, Esq., from whom this poem 
derives lu name, was an Irlih priest, who had, se 
oordlnis u> his own declaraUon, laid aside the ma 
chanic pan of the priesthood. He was wcU known 
at court ; yet, out of four plays which he wrots, 
could get only one of them acted, and that waa 
danuied "He has," sa^rs Langbsine. "published 
sundry works, as he styles ihen^to continue hin 
name to posterity, though possibly an enemy has 
done that for him, whichltis own cndesvouri cooU 
never have perfected : for, whatever may becoma 
of his own pieces, his nasoe wlU continue whOM 
Mr. Dryden^s satire, called Mac Flecknoe, steB 
remain in vogue." 

Prom thtspoem Pope took the hint of his Don- 
dad. D. There is a copy uf this satire in mansu 
script, among the maituscrlpts in the archleplsMK 
pal IJbrary at Lambeth Palace, which prwcnta 
some readlnfis. dUTerent from the printed coplei» 
that may prDbabiy amuse the rsader, and perbaan 
In two or three instances Induce him to prefer tM 
vrltten text. The MS. is numbered T\l. 8. T. 
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Aid eowMly dad ittKonflelrdrafsrt, i 
To tMch die MtioM in thy grwter naaw. 
My wmittiAf hito, tho lota I wbUcMi rtnag, 
When to king John ofPortngml 1 Mug^ 
Was bat the prelode to tfaM gloriooe dkf, 
When ihoQ on filTer Thatnoa dUei col thj way, 
With we^J-tim'd oan befen the royal barge^ 
Swell'd with the pride of thy oeleatiai aharge ; 
And big with hymn, coonnander ofa Hott, 
The like was ne'er in Epeom Uanketa toia'd. 
Methinke I see the new Arion saU, 
The Iota still trembling ondemeath thy nafl. . 
At thy weU-sharpen*d thund> from shoro to shoie 
The treblei oqoeakibr fear, the baaee roar: 



About thy boat the little fishes throng, 
As at the morning toast that fkiata along. 
Bometimes, as prtnoe of thy hannonioiis band, 
TbDo wield'st thy papemm thy threshmg hand. 
Su Andre's feet ne'er kept more eqoal timof 
Hot e'en the feet of Iky own Psyche's rhyme ; 
Though they in nomber aa in sense eicel : 
80 just, so like tautology, they feU, 
That, pale with envy, Singleton ibrswore 
The kite and sword, which he in trimnph bore, 
And Tow^d he ne'er would act VillerfaiB more. 

Here stopp'd the good old eve, and wept for 
In sOent raptores of the hopefnl boy. Hoy, 

All argumsats, bat most bis plays, penoade, 
Thai nr ^nonited dnbioss he was made. 

Clooe to the walls which fair Aogosta bbd, 
(The fair Aognsta qmch to fears inclin'd,^ 
An ancient fabric raised to inform the sight, 
There stood of yore, and Barbican it bight : 
A walch-tower once ; bat now, so fate ordaina, 
Of alt the pile an empty name remains : 
From Hb old rahis brothel-hoases rise, 
Scenes of lewd kwee, and of polhited joys, 
Where their fast coarts the mother-strompeta 

keep. 
And, ondisturb'd by watch, in silence eleep. 
Near these a nursery erects iu head, [bred ; 
Where queens are fbrm'd, and future heroes 
Where unfledg'd actors learn to laogh and cry. 
Where infant panks their tender Toiees try, 
4nd Kltle Maidmins the gods defy, 
Great Fletcher nerer treads in buskinahere. 
Nor greater Jonson dares in socks appear ; 
But gentle Shnkin just reception finds 

t of ▼anish'd minds; 



Pore onndies tbe w t ba i Wan nuaeailbMi, 
And Paoton waging harmleia war with' 



AMcoanlyetothMlnrustydniuetciune. MS. T, 
* 8L AMrfaftU neer kept, *c.) A Preneh daa- 

dBff DiMier. at this time ireatly admired. D. 
t Bhnkln /v«f rtennUm ftndM] Slmkln Is a ehSF 

neteroracobUerlnanbiterlode. Panton,wbols 

ssaatlenwl soon sftsr, was a faamus pansier. IX 



Here Pleeknoe, as a place to fame well known, 
Ambitiooely design'd his SbadweU's throne. 
For aneient Decker prophesied king smce, 
That in this pile shoidd reign a mi^Oj prince, 
Bon lor asooorge of wit, and flail of sense ; 
To whom true dulness shoukl some Psyches 

owe* 
But worUfl of Misers fiom his pen should 

flow ; • 
Homorists and Hypoorites it shodd procfoce, 
Whole Raymond families and tribes of Bruce. 
Now empress Fame had publish'd the re- 



Of ShadweA's ooronatkm through the town. 
Rous'd by report of fame, the nations meet. 
From near BanhiH, and distant Watling street. 
No Persian carpets spread the imperial way, 
But scattered limbs of mangled poets lay ; 
Frooi dnsty shops neglected authors come, 
Martyrs of pies, and reliques of the bum. 
Much Hey wood, Shirley, Ogleby there lay. 
But ktadf of Shadwell ahnost chok'd the way, 
Bilk'd statioaerB for yeomen stood prepar'd. 
And Herringman was captdn of the guard. 
The hoary prince in majesty appeared, 
High on a throne of his own labours reared. 
At his right hand our yoong Aseanius sate, 
Rome's other hope and pillar of the state. 
His bnws thick fogs, instead of gk)ries, grace. 
And lambent duhMss play'd around his face. 
As Hannibal did to the altars come, 
Swore by his sire, a mortal foe to Rome ; 
So Shaidwell swore, nor should his. vows be 

▼ain, 
That he till death true dulness would maintain; 
And, in his father's right, and realm's- defence, 
Ne'er to hate peace with wit, nor truce with 



The king himself the sacred unction made, 
As kmg by office, and as priest by trade. 
In hie sinister hand, instoftd of ball, 
He plac'd a mighty mug of potent ale 
Lofe's Kingdom to his right he dki conrey, 
At once his sceptre, and his rule of sway ; 
Whose righteous tore the prince had practis'd 

y«»nir. 

And from whose toms recorded Psyche sprang. 
His temples, hurt, with poppies were o'er^ 

sprsad, 
That nodding seemed to consecrate his head. 
Just at the point of time, if fame not lie. 
On his left hand twehre rererend owls did fly. 
So Ronmlas, *t is sung, by Tyber's brook, 
Presage of sway from twice six mttilres took. 
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The adminng throng kiud icckmatinnM nwkoi 
And omeoa of his future empire take. 
The sire then shook the honours of his head, 
And from his brows flamps of obUvion shed 
Full on the filial dulneSS : long he stood, 
Repelling from hb breast the raging god ; 
At length burst out in this prophetic mood. 
Heavens Uess my son, from Ireland let him 
reign 
To fiu" Barbadoes on the western main ; 
Of his dominion may no end be known, 
And greater than his latheHs bo bis tlirone ; 
Beyond Love's Kingdom* let him stretch his 

pen ! 
He paus'd, and all the people cried. Amen. 
Then thus cohtinu'd he : My son, advance 
Still in new ipipudence, new ignorance. 
Success let others teach, learn thou from me 
Pangs without birth, and fruitless industiy. 
Let Virtuosos in five years be writ ;t 
Yet not one thought accuse thy toil of wit. 
Let gentle George in triumph tread the stage, 
Make Dorimant betray, and Loveit rage ; . 
Let CuUy, Cockwood, Fopling, charm the pit. 
And in their folly show the writer's wit. 
Tet still thy fools shall stand in thy defence, 
And justify their author's want of sense. 
Let them be all by thy own model maAe 
Of dulness, and desire no foreign aid { 
That they to future ages may be known. 
Not copies drawn, but issue of thy own. 
Nay, let thy men of wit too bo the same, 
All full of thee, and differing but in name. 
But let no alien Sedley interpose, 
To lard with wit thy hungry Epsom proso.]; 
And when false flowbrs of rhetoric thou wouldst 
Trust nature, do not labour to be dull \ [cull, 
But write thy best, and top ; and, in each line, 
Sir Formal's oratory will be thine: 
Sir Formal, though unsought, attends thy quill. 
And does thy northern dedications fill. 
Nor let false friends seduce thy mind to &me. 
By arrogating Jonson's hostile name. 
Let father Flecknoe fire thy mind with prais^, 
And uncle Ogleby thy^ envy raise. 

* BtfyoRd Low's JTInfftfom, Ac.] This Is the name 
of that one play of Ftecknoe's which was acted, but 
miscarried In the representation. D. 

t Let Vinuout in Jive yean he «Hn Shadweirs 
play of the Virtuoso. In which Sir Fonnal Trifle, a 
florid coxcomical orator, is a principal character, 
was flrst acted in 1C7S ; and he tells the Duke of 
Newcastle. In the dedleation, 'that here he has en* 
deavoured at humour, wit, and satire.* JO. 
t To lard vWi xpU th^ himrry £MOff» «ro«e1 



Thooart my blood, where JoQSOB has no part r 
What share have we in nature, or in art f 



Where did his wit on leaning fix a brai 
And rail at arts he did not understand ? 
Where made he love in prince Nicander's vein, 
Or swept the dust in Psyche's humble strain f 
WWe sold he bargains, * whip-«titch, kiss my 

arse,' 
Promis'd a play, and dwinfled to a &roe? 
When did his muse from Fletcher scenes pur- 

I loin. 
As thou whole Ethertdge dost transfose to thinet 
But so transflis'd, as oil and vratera fiow, 
His always floats above, thine sinks bekm. 
This is thy province, this thy tvondnMs way, 
New humours to invent ibr each new play 
This u that boasted bias of thy ssind, 
By which one way to dulness 't is inclia'd 
Which makes thy writingsleanonone side still, 
And, in all changes, that way bends thy wiH. 
Nor let thy mountain-belly |] make pretenee 
Of likeness ; thine 's a tympany of sense. 
A tun of man in thy large bulk is writ. 
But sure thou 'rt biit a kilderkia ofwiL 
Like mine, thy gentle numbers feebly creep ; 
Thy tragic muse gives smiles, thy eoaio 

sleep. 
With whate'er gall thoa sett'st thyself to wriia, 
Thy inoffensive satires never bite. / 

In thy fekmious art though venom lies. 
It does but touch thy Iririi pen, and diet. 
Thy genius calls thee not to purchase fame 
In keen Iambics, btit mild Anagram, [manii 
Leave writing plays, and choose for thy coa^ 
Some peaceful province in Acrostic land. 
There thou may'st Wings display and Abut 

raise, 
And torture one poor word ten thousand ways. 
Or, if thou wouklst thy different talents suit, 
Set thy own songs, and sing them to thy lute. 
He said ; but his last words were scarce^ 

heard: 
For Bruce and LongvillT had a trap prepared. 
And down they sent the yet declaiming bard. 
Sinking he left his drugget robe behind, 
Boiiie upwards by a subterranean wind. 
The mantle fell to the young prophet's part, 
With double portion of his father's art. , 

% Prince Wcander^9veln\ A character of a to v«r 
in the opera of Psyche. D. 

i NorUtOiy moimtaln-beay, *cl AltadInK lo 
Shadweirs form, wIm was pretty lust r. D. 

% For Bruce and LongvU. Ac] Two very heavy 
characters in Shadweirs ▼irtooso, whom he caW 
gentlemen of wit and good sense. D 
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EPISTLE THE FIRST. 

to MT BOirOVBSD rRIElTD *BIM. KO^^RT 
■OWARDj Oir BIB EXCRLLEZTT P0EM8. 

As there is music uninform'd by art 
la those wild notes, which, with a merry heart,. 
The birds in unfireqaented shades expressj 
Who, better tau^ at home, jet please us less : 
ffo in your verse a nati?e swoetness dwells, 
Which shames composure, and its art excels 
fiiaging no more can your soft numbers grace, 
Than paint adds charms unto a beauteous face 
Tet as, when mighty rivers gently creep, 
Their even calmness does suppose them deep ; 
Soeh is your muse : no metaphor swelled high 
Widi dsA^rous boldness lifts her to the sky : 
nose mounting fancies, when they fall again, 
Show sand and dirt at bottom do 



* Sir Rotoft Hbwaril, a younger son of Thomas. 
Birl of Berkshire, and brother to Mr. Oryden's lady. 
Mdisd for some time In Magdalen Colleffe. He 
ntfersdnianr oppressions on account of his Iot- 
skr, and was one of the few of King Charles the 
woood's friends, whom that monarch did not for- 
M. Perhaps he had his present ends in It ; for Sir 
Bskett, who was a man of pans, helped him to ob- 
tain money In parUament, wherein he sate as bnr- 
Ms, tlrst for Stockbrldge, and aAerwards for Castle 
Using in Norfolk. He was, soon after tlie Resto- 
ntion, nrade . a knight of the bath, and one of the 
aadttois of the exchequer, Talued at £3ooo per an- 
BiBB. notwithstanding tiiat he was supposed to be 
a grsst Aivourer of the Catholics, he soon took the 
osihs to Klnff William, by whom he was made a 
vnTy-coonseUor intho beginning of the year ISSS; 
tad no man was a more open or inveterate enemy 
to tbS Nonjurors. 

Ssvsral of his pieces, both in prose and verse, 
vtie published at different times : among which 
an, the Dnel of the Stags, a celebrated poem ; the 
eooedy of the Blind LsBy : the Committee, or the 
lUthfai Irishman ; the Great Favourite, or the Duke 
•f Urma ; the Indian Queen, a tragedy, written 
to conjunction with our author; the BurprizaL a 
Oaflt-comedy ; and the Vestal Virgin, or the Roman 
Udtos, a tragedy, ths last has two different con- 
dvstoni, one tragical and the other, to use the au- 
thor's own words, comical. The last five plays wore 
coOseted together, and pubUshod by TonaoL in a 
■nan ismo volume. In I7«. The BUnd Lady was 
printed with some of his poems. ^^ 

Ungbaine speaks In veiy Jiigh terms of Sir 
Hobert's merit, in which he is copied by Giles 
Jaeob. See their Lives of the Poett. 

This gentleman was, however, eztrsmely posi- 
tivs,ranajkahly overbearing, and pretending to 
«UversaI knowledge ; which AdUngs, Joined to his 
laving then been^of an opposite party, draw upon 
M« the censure of Shad well, who has satirised him 
2«T severely In a play, calleft The SnUen Lovers, 
voder the name of Sir Positive At«l], and his lady. 
A^^ i"i}^f^^ V* •ftwwams nanrtod, nndtr 
MIofLadjTala. D, 



So firm a ffrength, and yet widial lo sweet, 
Did never but in Samson's riddle meet, [bear, 
'T is strange each line so great a weight should 
And yet no sign of toil, no sweat appear. 
Either your art hides art, as stoics feign 
Then least to feet, when most they suffer pain ; 
And we, duU souls, admire, but cannot see 
What hidden springs within the engine be ; 
Or 'tis some happiness that still pursues 
Each act and motion of 'your graceful muse. 
Or is H fijrtune's work, that In your head^ 
The curious netf that is for fancies spread 
Leia through its meshes every meaner thought, 
While rich ideas there are only caught 1 
Sure that's not all : this is a piece too lav 
To be tUe child of chance, and not of care. 
No atoms casually together hurl'd 
Could e'er produce so beaiAifuI a world. 
Ncr dare I such a doctrine here admit, 
As would destroy the providence of wil. 
•T is your strong genius then which does not fed 
Those weights, would make a weaker spirit 
To carry weight, and ran so lightly too, [reel. 
Is what alone your Pegasus can do. 
Grreat Hercules himself could ne'er do mora. 
Than not to feel those hea?eiMi and gods he bore. 
Your easier odes, which for delight were pem'd, 
Yet our instruction make their second end : 
We 're both enricfa'd and pleas'd, like them thai 

woo 
At once a beauty and a Ibrtune too. 
Of moral knowledge poesy was queen, 
And still she might, had wanton wits not been ; 
Who, like illguardians, liv'd themselves at large, 
And, not content with that, debauch'd their 

'Charge. 
Like some brave captain, your successful pen 
Restores the ezil'd to her crown again : 
And gives us hope that having seen the days 
When nothing flourish'd but £natic bays. 
All will at length in this opinion rest, 
A sober prince's government is best. 
This is not ^ ; your art the way has found 
To make the improvement of the richest ground, 
That soil which those immortal laurels bora. 
That once the sacred Maro's temples wora. 
Elisa's grieft ara so express'd by you, 
They ara too eloquent to have been true. 
Had she so spoke, JSneas had obeyM 
What Dido, rather than what Jove had said. 
If funeral rites can give a ghost rapose. 
Your muse so jusUy has discharged those, 
Elisa's shade may now its wand'ring cease, 
And daim a titte to the fields of peace. 
But if £neas be oblig'd, no less 
Your kindness groat Achilles doth confess ; 

^1.^ ?^^*?^ '^ *^'] ^ compliment to a poea 
ofSirRolMrt^sBatMBeteMlnUls. D. "^ 
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Wiko, inmfd hy Statins in too bolda Iool( 
Did in become (Kose vtrgiarobei he took. 
To UDderetftod how much we owe (o you, 
We must your numbera, with your .aiithoi^f, 

view: 
Thm we eball see his work wss Umely rough, 
Each figure stiff, as if desigp'd in buffs 
His cokMirs laid so thick on oTery |4ace, ^ 
As only show'd the paint, but hid tbe &oe. 
But as in perspective we beauties see, 
Which in the glass, not in the picture, be; 
So here our sight obligingly mistakes 
That wealth, which his your bounty only makes. 
Thus vulgar diihes are, by cooks disguis'd. 
More ibr their dressing than their wi hst ance 

prix'd. 
Tour curious notes so search into that age, 
When all was faUe but the sacred page, [stray. 
That since in that daik night we needs must 
We are at least misled in pleasant way. 
But what we most admire, your verse no less 
The prophet than the poet doth oooiess. 
Ere our weak eyes disceni'd the doubtful streak 
Of light, you saw great Charles, bis momilig 

break. 
So skilful seamen ken the land irom &r, 
Which shows like mists to the dull passenger. 
To Ch^irles your muse first pays her duteous 
As still the ancients did begin finom Jove, [love, 
With Monk you end, whose name preserv'd 
As Rome recorded Bufiis' memory, [sbaU be, 
Who thought it greatei; honour to obey 
His country's interest, than the worid to sway. 
But to write worthy things of worthy men. 
Is the peculiar talent of your pen : 
Yet let me take your mantle up, and I 
Will venture in your right to propheigr. 
This work, by merit first of fame secure, 
Is likewise happy in iUi geniuire : [throne. 
For, since 'tis bom wnen Charles ascends the 
It shares at once his fortune and its own. 



EPISTLE THE SECOND. 



rO MT SOVOUEKB 7BIKIfP PA. CBAJII.S- 

TOir,* oir HIS LXAavxo' A.99 vssrui, 
works; but morx pakticulajilt bis 

TBXATISX or STO^XHXlf OE, BT BIM JUB- 
STORED TO TBS TBVS toUIIPEB. 

The longest tyranny that ever sway'd. 
Was that wherein our ancestors betray*d 

'Tlie book that oecnBlened Ibis eplstie made Its 
aapearaace In quarto In 1M9. It is dedicated to 
Kinc Charles if. and entUled, 'Chorea Gigantum ; 

&Tbe most fiunous Antiqattyor Great Britain 
ne-Hencei standing on Sausbiuy-plam, nstoied 



Their free-bom reason to the Stagiriie, 
And made his torch their uaiverMil light. 
So trjith, while only ope supplied the staf e, 
Grew scarce, and dear, and yet sophisticate, 
Still it was bought, like empiric wares or ' 
Hard words smIM up with Aristotle's arms. 
Columbus was the first that shook his thraoa, 
And fi)und a temperate in a torrid cone : 
The feverish air fann'd by a oooUng breoB, 
The fniitfiil vales set round with shady trees, 
And guiltless men, who danc'd away their tiaa, 
Fresh as their graves, and happy as their dimn. 
Had we still paid that homage to a name. 
Which only God and nature justly claim ; 
The western seas had been our utmost bound. 
Where poets still mig^t dream the sun w» 

drown'd: 
And all the stars that shine in southern skisf 
Had been admir'd by none but savage eyes. 

Am(»ig the ass^rters of free reason's daim, 
Our nation 's not the least in worth or fiune. 
The world to Bacon does not only owe 
Its present knowledge, butits funire too. 
GObert shall live, till k^adstnnes cense to drair 
Or British fleets the boundless ocean awe. 
And noble Boyle, not less in nature seeir, 
Than his great brother read in states and men 
The circling streams, once thought but pock af 

blood, 
(WbeMier life's fiie), or the body's food,) 
From dark oblivion Harvey's name shall cave 
While Ent keeps all the honour that he gave. 
Nor are you, learned fiiend, the least reiiown'4. 
Whose &me, not cireumsciib'd frith Engbib 

ground, 
Flies like the nimble journeys of the Hghft ; 
And is, like that, unspent too in its flight. 
Whatever truths have been, by art or chaaoq, 
Redeem'd from error, or from ignorance. 
Thin in their nuthocs, like rich veins of ore, 
Tour woiks unite, and still discover more. 
Such is the healing virtue of your pen. 
To perfect cures on books, as weU as men. 
Nor is this work Ifae least : you weU otay giw 
To men new vigour, who make stones to live. 
Through you, the Danes, their short daauakm 
A kmger conqueet than the Saxons boast, [ksrt, 
Staoehenge, once thought a temple, you have 

foimd [erawn'd; 

A throne, where kings, our earthly gods, weft 
Whereby their wond'ring subjects they wess 

sen, [mien. 

Jo/d with their statve, and their prince^ 

to the Bones, bjOr. Walter Charteton, M. Di and 
Phjrsicien In Ordinary to his Hatestr.* ItWMwrtl- 
ten In answer to a treatise or Inieo Jones's, whiob 
attributad this stupendous pile to the Ronuins, su|»> 
posinc it to be a temple, by them dedicated to tbt 
fod Cesium, or Colas. 
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lit 



Onr KMrwtigs ben aboro the net nifht etuid, 
And here be eboee agBin to role the land. 

These raiiw ■helter'd eoce hia laered head,* 
When be fram Worceater't fatal battle fled ; 
WaichM by the gemn of thia royal pUoe, 
And mighty Tttioiu of the Danish race. 
Hie refuge then wae for a temple ehowa; 
But, be reetor'd, H is now become a throne. 



EPISTLB THE THIRD. 

yO TBC LADY OatTLBMAIir,t UPOV RBE 
XjrCOL KAQIM BIS rUST PLAT. 

Am seamen shipwreckM, on some ha|i|>y shore, 
Dimoiver wealth in lands unknown before; 
And, what their art had laboured long in Tain, 
By their misfortunes happily obtajn : 
So niy mueh-enried muse, by slomis kag ItMl, 
Is thrown upon your hospitable coast, 
.And finds more favour fay her ill success, 
Than she could hope for by her happineas. 
Once Cato's nrtDedid the gods oppose ; 
While they the victor, he the vanquishM chose t 
But you have done what Oato could not do. 
To choose the vanquish'd, and lestore him too. 
Let otheis still triumph, and gain their caose 
By their deserts, or by a world's Applause ; 

•Thme rttim thettei^d onee, fto.] In tho dedication, 
br Dr. Charleton, of his book 



8lonehenfe» to Klnc Charles II. (hers is the follow- 
liif nemorabla passafe, which gave oocasion to 
the six coneludmg lines of thli poem. 

" I have had the honour to hear from that encle 
sT truth and wladom, your Maiescy's own moath : 
yon were pleased to vtslt that monument, and. for 
— r hours tofacher, entertain yourself with the 



itUgMtul view thereof, when after the defeat oT 

^ loyal army at Worcester, Almighty Qod, to 
Ite mercy to your three kingdoms, miracu- 
lously dcttvered you out of the bloody Jaws of those 
Biniile w of sin, and cruelty.'* D, 

t Mr. Dryden's first play, called tlie Wild Gallant, 
wasaxhfUted with but indlifbrent success. The 
IsAr, whoee patronage he acknowledges in this 
•pistle, was Barbara, daughter of William VUllers, 



St the battle or Gdge-hill, in 1S4S, and burled J 



Let merit crowns, and jijMlioe kmrels ghroi 
But let me happy by your pity live. 
True poets empty fame anid praise despiaaf 
Fame is the trumpet, but your smile the prfimi 
You sit above, and see vain men below 
Contend for what you only can bestow t 
But those great actions others do by chance 
Are, like your beauty, your inheritance : 
So great a soul, such sweemem jofaiM in one, 
Cocdd only ^ring from noble Grandisoo. 
Tou, like the stars, not by reflection brigfat« 
Are bom to your own heaven, and your owB 

light; 
Like them are good, but from a nobler canso^ 
From your own knowledge, not from aatm^'a 

laws. 
Tour poWer yon nevef use but for defence, 
To gttfd yoir own or others' innocence ; 
Your feee are-such, as they, not you, have made 
And virtue may repel, though not invade. 
Such courage did the ancient heroes show, 
Who, when they might prevem, would wait Ait 

Mow: 
With such assurance aa they meant to say. 
We will o*ercome, but scorn the safest way. 
What further fear of danger can there be f 
Beauty, which captivates all things, sets me fifee 
Posterity will jm^e by my success, 
I had the Grecian poet's happiness, 
Who, waiving plots, found out a better way , 
Some God descended and preserved the play. 
When fiiat the triumphs of your sex were sum 
By those old poets, beauty was but young, 
And ftw admired the native red and white, 
TiO poets dress'd them up to charm the sight 
So beauty took on trust, and did engage 
For sums of praises till she came to age. 
But this kmg-frowing debllo poetry 
You juMy, madam, have discharged to me, 
Wh^ your applaae and favour did infhse 
New life to my condenm'd and dying muse. 



Und Grandtson^ who waskllled in the king's serviee 

and Durled In 

Oirist church, in (HcfordV this lady was one of 



Charles the Hecond's favourite ralstrssses for many 



years, and she bore hlni several chUdreii. I. Charles 
titzroy, Duke of Southampton; s. Henry Pltaroy. 
■an of Eustonand Duke of GraAon } s. George Fits- 



loy. Earl of Northumberland :i. Otao-lotla, married 
to Sir Edward Henry Lee, of DItchley. in Oxford- 
shiTB, afterwards Earl of Lichfield, and brother to 
Deonora, Countess of Abingdon, on whom Dryden 
bas written a beautlftil elegy i 8. ▲ daughter, whom 
tts king denied to be his. 

^Thls lady wasjiefore she was known to his Ma- 
les^, married to Roger Palmer, Esq. who was creat- 
ed Earl of Gastlemain, by whom she bad a daughter, 
whom tho king adopted, and who married with 
Thomas I^ord Daeres, Eari of Sussex. 

The countess of Cattlemain was allerwaidten* 



EPISTLE THE FOURTH. 

TO MA* LXB, Oir BIS AXiSZAJIDam* 

Tbb blast of common censure could I fear, 
Before your play my name should not appear | 
For 't will be thought, and with some colour ton 
I pay the bribe I first receiv'dfiiom you; 
That mutual vouchers fer our fame we stand, 
And play the game into each other's hand ; 
And as eheap pen*oiths to ounehres atlM, 
Aa Beasoi and the brochsn of the 0w«4. 
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Sock libols privBto aen may well eiidur«» 
Wh«D tUtes and kingi ihemMlveB are not 



For in men, consdous of their inward guih, 
ThinWthe beat actiona on by-endi are built. 
And yet my silence had not 'scapM their apite ; 
Then, envy had not suffered ma to write ; 
For, since I could not ignoraikce pretend, 
Suoh merit I muai envy or commend. 
80 many candidates there stand for wit, 
A place at court is scarce so hard to g^t : 
In Tain;they crowd each other at the door , 
"For e'en reversions are all begg'd before : 
Desert, how known soe'er, is long delay'd ; 
And then too fools and knaves are better payM. 
Tet, as some actions bear so great a name, 
That courts themselves are Just for fear of 
80 has the mighty merit of your play [shame ; 
Extorted praise and forc'd itself away. 
'T is here as H is at sea ; who farthest goes. 
Or dares the most, makes all the rest his foes, 
Tet when some timie much outgrows the rest 
It shoots too &8t and high to be expressM ; 
As his heroic worth struck envy dumb, 
Who took the Dutchman, ahd who cuttho boomii 
Such, praise is yours, whiVs you the passions 

move, 
That 't is no longer feign'd, 't is real love,, 
Where nature triumphs over wretched art; 
We 9nly warm the head, but you the heart. 
Always you warm ; and iif the rising year, 
As in hot regions, brings the sun too near, 
'T is but to mak^ your fragrant spices blow, 
Which in our cooler dimates wiU not grow. 
They only think you animate your4heme 
With too much fire who are themselves all 

phlegm. 
Prizes wouU be /or lags of slowest pace. 
Were cripples made the judges of the race.[cun 
Despite those droDes who praise while the^ ao- 
The too much vigour of your youthful muse. 
That humble style which they your virtue make, 
J» in your power ; you need bnt stoop and ta)ce. 
Tour beauteous images must be allow'd 
Py all, but some vile poets of the crowd. 
But how should any sign-pest dauber know 
The worth of Titian or of Angelo 7 
Hufd features every bungler can command ; 
To draw true beauty sfa^ a masteHs hand. 



EPISTLE THE FIFTH. 

TO TBX EARL OF ROSCOMMOIT, OH HIS XZ- 
CBLLEITT SSSAT ON TEAHBLATXD VERSE. 

Whether the fruitful Nile, or Tyrian shoroi 
The* seeds of arts and infant science bora, 



'T is sure the noUe plant, trandated fint, 
Advanced its head in Grecian gardens nurs*d« 
The Grecians added verse : their tuneful tonga 
Made nature first and nature's God their song 
Nor^topt translation here ; for conquering Ron 
With Grecian spoils, brought Grecian numbe. 
Ehrieh'd by those Athenian muses more, [hone 
Than ail the vanquished world could yieU before. 
Till barbarous nations, and more barbarous 

times, 
DebasM the majesty of verse to rhymes ; 
Those rude at first; a kind of hobbling prose, 
That limp'd along, and tinkled iA the dose.* 
But Italv, reriring firom the trance ■ 
Of Vandal, Goth, and Monkish ignonnce, 
With pauses, cadence, and well-voweDM words 
And all the graces a good ear afibrds, 
Made -rhyme an ait, and Dante's poiiih'd page 
Restored a silver, not a golden age 
Then Petrarch followed, and in him we aee 
What rhjrme improved in all its height can be 
At best a pleasinc sound and fair barbari^. 
The French pursu'd their steps; and Britain, IsM 
In manly sweetness all the rest surpass'd. 
The wit of GroeqB, the gravity of Rome, 
Appear exalted in the British loom : 
The Muses' empire is restor'd agaiuj 
In Charles his reigA, and by Roeowmon's pen 
Yet modestly he does his work survey. 
And calls a finish'd Poem an Essay ; 
For all the needful rules are scatteHd here 
Tnith smoothly told, and pleasantly severe ; 
So well is art disguis'd, for nature to appear. 
Nor need those rules to give translation light* 
His own example is a fltune so bright ; 
That he who but arrives to copy well, 
Unguided wiU advance, unknowing wiU exoeL 
Scarce his own Horace could such rules ordain, 
Or his own Virgil sing a ix>bler strain. 
How much in him may rising Ireland boast. 
How much in gaining him has ^itain lost ! 
Their island in revenge has ours redaim'd ; 
Thb more instructed we, the more we still are 

sham'd. 
'T is weU for us his generous blood did flow, 
Derived from British channels kxig ago. 
That here his conquering ancestors wen nurs'd 
And Ireland but translated England first : 
By this reprisal we regain our right, 
Else must the two contending nations fight ; 

* And tMdeiin the dote] Dryden adopu the con 
temptuous descrlpUon of rhyme fh>m preceding 
aothon, and those of no mean note. Thns in Ben 
Jonson'8 Mask of The Fortunau laiea, Skofan. the 
Jester, Is leproBeoted as a writer • In rtnie. flue rindb- 
iffV rime !' And Andrew Marvell, in his spirited 
verffes to MUton on bla Paradise Lost, thus ez 



IVeU Slightest thou scorn thy readers to allan 
▼1th tMiOInf rhyme, of thy own sense ■• 
cure.; r. 



SPISTLBS. 



m 



A BoUer quural for hw natiTe earth, 
Than what divided Greece for Hofww'a birth. 
To what perfecti(xi will our tongue arrive. 
How will invention and translation thrive, 
When authora nobly bom will bear their part. 
And not disdain the ingiorious praise of art ! 
Great generals thus, descending from coBMMiid, 
With their own toil provoke the soldier's hand. 
How will sweet Ovid^s ghost be pleasM to hear 
His fiime augmeiued by an English peer ; 
How he emlMllishes hb Helen s loves^ 
Outdoes his softness, and \ua sense improves 9 
When these translate, and teach translators too, 
Nor firstling kid, nor any vulgar vow, 
Should at Apollo's grateful altar stand : 
Roscommon writes : to that auspicious hand. 
If use, feed the bull that spurns the yellow sand. 
Aosoooimon, whom both court and campscoi»- 

mend, 
True to his prince, and faithful to his friend ; 
Roeoommon, first in fields of honour known, 
First in the peaceful triunqihs of the gown; 
Who both Miliervas justly makes his own. 
Nofv lot the few belov'd by Jove, and they 
Whom infus'd Titan form'd of better clay, 
Ob tfqual terms with ancient wit engage, 
Nor mighty Homer foar, nor sacred Virgil^ 
Our Bn^h palace opens wide in states [psfs: 
And without stooping they may pass the gate. 



EPISTLE THE SIXTH. 



Some cried, A Venoa ; some, A Thotis pMs'd 
Alt this was not sa. fair, nor (hat so fchsjte. ■ 
Far from her sight flew Faction, Strife, and 

Pride; 
And Envy did but look on her, and died * 
Whatever we sufTerM firom our sullen fate, 
Her sight is purchased at an easy rate. 
Three gloomy years against this day were set , 
But this one mighty sum has dear'd the debt t 
Like Joseph's dream, but with a better doom, 
Th^ femine past, the plApty still to come. 
For. her the weeping heavens becoime serene ; 
For her the ground is clad in cheerful green : 
For her the nightingales are taught to sing, 
And Nature has for her delayed the spring. 
The Muse resumes her long-forgotten lays, 
And Love restored his ancient realm surveys, 
Recalls our beauties, aiKl revives our plays ; 
His waste dominions -peoples once again. 
And from her pressnce dates his seomd reign. 
Bikt awful charms on her fair forehead sit, 
Dispensing what she never will admit : - 
Pleasing, yet Ould, like Cynthia's silver beaui^ 
The people's wonder, and the poet's theme. 
Bistemper'd Zeal, Sedition, eanker'd Hate, 
No more shall ves the chureh,and tear the sirte I 
No more shall Factioo civil diseords move, 
Or only discords of too tender k»ve ; 
pisoo|d, like that of music's various pads ; , 
Discord, that makes the harmoay of hearts ; 
DiMXtfd, that only this dispute shall bring, 
WhobestshaUkve the duke, and serve the kingi 



TO TBB DUOHSSS OF TOKK,* GIT BBA MMTUKK 
PROM SCOTLAND IN THB TEAK 1688. 

Wbbv fiictioos rage to cruel exile drove 
The qneen of beauty, and the court of love. 
The muses droop'd, with their forsaken arts, 
And the sad Cupids broke their useless-darts : 
Onrfruitful plains to wiUs and deserts tum'd , 
LikeEden'sface,when banish'd man it moom'd. 
Love was no more, when k>yalty was gone, 
The great supporter of his awful throne. 
Lof e couU no longer after beauty stay, 
Bnt wander'd northward to the verge of day. 
As if the sun and he had lost their way. 
But now the illustrious nymph, retum'd again. 
Brings every grace triumphant in her train. 
The wood'niig Nereids, though they rais'd no 



FoNdow'd her passage, to behold her form : 

* On the twsnt7-fiTst of November, tCTl, theDoke 
oTTork was married to the princess Bfsry d'Este, 
Chinsbottt fifteen years of age. and extremely hand- 
■ems. The oeremonjr was performed at Dover b/ 
the Usilop of Oxford. It was against the rules of po- 
licy for him at that time to wed aRoman GathoUo{ 
and the parUament addressed against It. D, 



• EPISTLE THB SEVENTH. 

A X.ETTEK TO «IJt OXOAOE ETBEEBOIOE* 

To you who lite in chiQ degree, 
As map informs, of filbMhree, 
And do not much for cold atone, 
By bringing thither 6fty-one,' 
Methinks all climes shoukl be ^e. 
From tropic e'en to pole artique ; - 
Since you have such a oonstimiioa 
As no where suffers diminutioo. 
You can be oU in grave debate, 
And young in love-affairs of /state ; 
And both to wives and fansbands show 
The vigour of aplenipo. 
Like nughty missioner you come 
Ad Partes Infidelinm. 
A work of wondrous merit sure. 
So for to go, so much t* endure; 
And aO topreaoh to Qerman dame. 
Where sound of Cupid never came. 
Leso had you done, hsd yoo been seiir 
As for as Drake or Pinio went* 



Itft 



THE POBBfiS OF DRTDEN. 



For eUwM oriiuln0||t to tho lin»4^ • 

Or.e*«ii for oruifetto Chiui.. 

Thathwl inideed been diari^ 

Where love-eick ladies helplew Mm, 

ChappM» and for watt of liquor drj 

But you have made jrour seal appear 

Within the oirde of tfie Bear. 

What region of the eartfa*e ao duUj 

That if not of your labouia full ? 

TriptolemuB (eo rang the .Nine) 

Strew'd plenty fiom faia cart divina. 

Bbt apile of all theee fabla-ttakeM, 

He nefer eow'don Afanain aerea t 

No, Chat waa left by fate's decree, 

To be porfonn'd and sunf by thee. 

Thou break'st through forms with aa Buch e 

As the French king through' articles. 

In graiid aflairs thy days are spent 

In waging weighty compttment, 

With such as nionarchs represanL. 

They, whom such vast fioigues attsndt 

Want some BolUnunulias to unbend, 

To show tlie world thatnow and then 

Great ministers are mortal men. 

Then Rhenish lummera wait the round ; 

In bumper* oTory king ia erowa'd ; 

Besides three holy mitred Hectors, 

And the whole college of Electon. 

No health of potentate i^ sunk, 

That pays to make his envoy drunk. 

These Dutch delights, I meation'd last, 

Suit not, I know, your English taste : 

For wine to leave a whure or play 

Was ne'er your Exoell«My's way. 

Nor need this title give offence, 

For here you were your Escelleoea. 

For gammg, writing, speaking, keeping. 

His ExoeUenoe for all but sleeping. 

Now if you tope in form, and treat, 

*T is the sour sauoe to the sweet meal| 

The fine yoO pav for being greaL 

Nay here 's a harder imposition, 

Which is indeed the court's .petitioa. 

That, setting woridly poo^i aaida, 

Which poet has at font denied, 

Y6a wouU be pleasVl in humble wajr 

To write a trifle callM a Play. 

This truly is a degndatioa, 

But would oblige the cfown aad antaos 

Next to y0ur wise negotiation. 

If you pretend, as well you may, 

l^our high degne, your iirisiids wiU mj. 

The duke St. Aignon made a play. 

If Gallic wit convince job aearca, 

His grace of Bucks has mad^a fiirca, 

And you, whose eomio wit is terse aUf 

Can hardly fall below KeheanaL 

Then finish what you have began ; 

But scribble faster if you can 2 ' 



For yet no Oeoife, t* our diai 

Has writ without a ten years' wa^nmg. 



EPISTLE THE EIGHTH. 

TO m. SOUTBEEMS, ON BIS COMEDr OA-LUBS 
TBB wives' BXCtrSE.* 

Bu%9 there *s a fate m:plays, and 'tis in vam 
To write, while theoe ssalignatt planets reign. 
Some very foolish infiuence rules the pit, 
Not always Idnd to sense, or just to wit ; 
And while it lasts, let buffoonry succeed, 
To make us lau|h ; for never was more need 
Faroe, in itself, is of a nasty scent; 
But the gain smells not of the excrement. 
The Spanish nymph, a wit and beauty too. 
With aU h^ charms, bore but a single show : 
But let a monster Muscovite appear, 
He draws a crowded audianoe round the year. 
May be diou hast net pleas'd the box and pU; 
Yet those who blame thy tale applaud thy wit 
So Terence pbtted, but w Terence writ. 
Like his thy thoughts are true, thy languags 



E'ealewdneos is made moral in thy scene. 
The hearers may fiir want of Nokea repins ; 
But last secure, the reader* will be Ihina. 
Nor wiyi thy labour'd drama damn'd or hiss'd. 
But with a kind civility dismiss'd ; 
With such good mannera, as the Wife did use, 
Who, not accepting, did but jurt refiise. 
There was a glance at parting , such a kMik, 
As bids thee not give o'er, for one rebuke. 
But if thou wouldst be seen, as well as read, 
Copy one living author, and one dead : 
The standard of thy style let Etheredge be « 
For wit, the uamortal spring of Wycheif y ; 
Learn, after both, to draw seme jurt design, 
And the next aga wiU leam to copy I* * 



EPISTLE THE NINTH. 

TO B^RT BIODBH, BS^f <>* ^^ TBABSX.!* 
TIOII Of TBB TBVTB SATIBS OF JVVBBAU 

Tbb Grecian wits, who Satira first began, 
Were pleasant Pasquins on the life of man ; 

• The sooeess of this play was but IndlfAispt : bu^ 
so bleb was our author's optolon of Us mertt« tbst, 
on this vex7 account, he beqoBathed to this poet the 
wittiBf of the last act of his Cleomencs ;whkju 
Bootheme says, ' when it comes into the world, wtll 
appear so considerable a trost, that all tba town 
wmparAon me for defending this ptay, that pi^sr- 
xad me to it* D. 

t TbUgenUemsn brought a oenedy en thesta^ 
In iMt,osUsd the Waiy widow, orSIr NoIsf ranM 



snsTL^s. 



m 



At ingfatj-villaiw, who th* itato oppi««'d, 
Th0j duMt not mil, poriMpf ; they laah'd at 



And tiim'd ihem out of ofiica with a jait. 
No ibol could peep abroad, but ready slaiid 
The drolls to cUp a bauble in his hand. 
Wise legislators never yet could draw 
A fi>p within the reach of common law ; 
For posture, dress, grimace and affectation. 
Though ibes to sbnM,are harmless to the natioo. 
Our last redress is dint of verse to try, 
And satire is our court of Chancery. 
This way tock Horace to roibrm an age, 
Not bad enough to need an author's rage. 
But yours, who liv'd in more degenerate tisMS, 
Waa forcM to fiuten deep, and worry crimes. 
Tet you, my friend, have tempered him so well, 
You make him smile in spite of all his zeal: 
And art peculia^ to yourself alone. 
To join the virtues of two styles in one. 

Oh ! were your author's principle receiv'd, 
Half of the lab*ring world would be relieved : 
For not to wish is not to be deceiv'd. 
Revenge would into charity be chang'd, 
Because it costs loo dear to be reveng'd : 
It costs our quiet and content of mind, 
And when 't is compass'd leaves a sting behind. 
Suppose I had the better end o' th' staff. 
Why should I help the itt-natur'd worjd to laugh 7 
T is all alike to them, who get the day ; 
They love the spite and mischief of iIm fiay. 
Ko : I have cored myself of thatdt^jBase ; 
Nor will I be provolc'd, but when I please : 
But let me half that cure to you restore ; ' 
Tou give the salve, 1 bud it to the sore. 

Our kind relief against a rainy day. 
Beyond a tavern, or a tedious play, 
, We Uke your book, and langh our spleenawaj. ' 
If all your tribe, too studious of debate, 
WoukI cease fidse hopes and titles to crsato« 
Led by the rare example you begun, 
CHsBts wouU iail, and lawyers be uidoM. 



EPISTLE T^ TENTH. 

TO MT PBAR raUtirD 1». OOiraBBTK, OH HIS 
eOMKOr CALLBD TBI DOCBLS DBALBE. 

W»LL then, die promis'd hour is come at last, 
The present age of wit obscures the part : 
Which was «snmsd, and he eomplains hardly of 
fhs in nsaffe; for ths Bsar-Garten critics trmted it 
wlih eat-salls. It Is printed and dedicated to the 
eeurtly Earl of DorsetT Sir Charles SejUeywrolethe 
pmocoe, and It was ushered Into the world with 
several copies of verses. The sndlenoe were dto- 
missed at the end of the third set the sothor 
iMstaff cooWved so much drlnkfa« of punch in the 
BliJThst the sctors an got dnink, and wereunrt^ 
Clntsh K. »sa/«a*»rIiscs4rAsP»*. D. 



Strong were ov sires, and as they.fimgfat thty 

writ; 
Conquering with fi>rce of arms, and dint of wk: 
Thairs was the giant race,, before the iloed : 
And thus, when Charles returned, our empise 
Like Januahe the stubb<»ii soil manur'd, [stood. 
With rules of husbandry the raakness cur'd ; 
TamM us to manners, when thestage was rude | 
And boisterous English wit with art iodu'd. 
Our age was cultivated thus at length ; 
But what we gain'd in skill we bst in strength. 
Our buiklers wefe with want of genius currd^s 
The second temple was not lake the first : 
Till you, the best Vitruvius, come at length 
Our beauties equal, but excel oqr strength* 
Firm Doric piUars found your solid base ; • 
The iair Corinthian crowns the higher space ; 
Thus all below is strength, and all above is 
In easy dialogue is Fletcher's praise ; [gracei 
He mov'd the mind, butiaad not power to raise. 
Great Jonson did by strength' of judgment 
please ; ^ [ease. 

Yet, doubling Fletcher's ibrce, he wants his 
In different talents both adom'd their age ; 
One lor the study, t' other for the stage. 
But both to Goagreve justly fhall sulMnit, 
>One match'd in judgment, both o'ermatch'd in 
In him all beauties of this age we see, [wit. 
£:theredge his courtship, Southeme's purity. 
The sature, w)t,andstrei!Jgth«ftnanly Wycher^. 
All this in blooming youth you have achiev'<U 
Nor are your fcil'd ooBtemfieffaries grkv'd. 
So nnwh the sweetness of your mannMsvova^ 
We cannot envy you, becMJse we kwe. 
Fabius might joy in Scipio, when he saw 
A bea r d i ee s consul saade against the law. 
And join his suffirage to the votes of Rome ' 
Though he with Hswiihalwas overoosss. 
Thus old Romano bow'd to Raphael's fiuad. 
And scholar to the youth he taught became. 

O that your brows my laurel had sustain'df 
Well had I been deposNLif you bed rtiign*d 
The fiither had descended ibr the son; 
For cnly you are lineal to the throne. 
Thus, when the state one Edward dad dsp— 
A greater Edward in his room arooe. 
But now, not If but poetry is eurs'd ; 
For Tom the necond reigns like Tomtho final. 
But let them not mistake my patron's part, 
Nor call his charity their ova desert. 
Yet this I prophesy ; thou shaltbesasn, 
(Though with some short parenlhesisbetweeiv| 
High on the throne of wit, and, seated ihem, 
Not mine, that's little, but thy laurel wear. 
Thy first attempt an early promise made ; 
That early promise this has iBoro tliin paid. 
So boU, yet so judiciously you dare, 
That yoor least piBtse is to he rscaJui 
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THE POEMS OF DRTDEN. 



TiBM, place, and actMO, maj with paina ba 
wrought) [taught. 

But genius matt bo born, and nerer can be 
This is your portion ; this your native store ; 
Hearen that but once was prodigal before, 
To Shakespeare gave as much ; she couM not 
give him more. 
Maintain your port: That's all the fame yoa 
need; 
For His iropoBstble you should proceed. * 
Ahvady I am worn with cares and age, 
And just abandoning the ungratefiil ilage : 
Unprofilably kept at heaven's expense, 
I live a rent^rharge <m his providence : 
But you, whom every muse and grace adonii 
Whom I fciresee to better ibrtune bom. 
Be kind to my remains ; and, oh, defend, 
Against your judgment, your departed friend! 
Let the insultnig fbe my fame pursue. 
Bat shade those laurels which descend to yoii : 
And take for tribute what those linsa express : 
Too merit more : nor oouki my love do less. 



>Tis so diaguw'd in death ; nor tfainka *t is ha 

That suffers in the mangled tragedy. 
Thus Itys first was kill'd, and afVer diess'd 
For his owvi sire, the chief invited guest. 
I say not tliis of thy successful scenes, 
Whore thine was ail the gloryi theirs the gain». 
With length of time, much judgment, and mora 



EPISTLE THE ELEVENTH. 

lO ME. oaAHVILLX, OH HI< EXCBLLBITT 
TKADBOT, CALLED HEEOXC LOVE. 

AvsPtctovi poet, weH thou not my fKend, 
How could I envy what I must commend ! 
But sinqe 't is nature's law, in kwe and wit, 
That youth should reign, and withering age 



With less regret those laurels I resign, 
Whidi, dying on my Ifows, revive on thine. 
With better grace an anciei|t chief may yield 
The long-contended honours of the field, 
Than venture all his fortune at a cast. 
And fight, like Hannibal, to lose at last. 
Toung princes, ohatinate to win the prise, 
Though yearly beaton, yeariy yet they rise : 
Old namarc&s, though successfiil, still in doubt. 
Catch at a peace, and wisely turn devout. 
Thine be the laurel, then ; thy blooming age 
Can best, if any can, support the stage ; 
Which so declines, that shortly we may see 
Flayen and plays reduc'd to second in&pcy. 
Sharp to the worid, but thoughtless of renowiii 
They plot not on the stage, but on the town. 
And, in despair their empty pit to fill. 
Bet up some foreign monster in a bill. 
ThoB they joe on still tricking, never thriying, 
And murdermg plays, which they miscall 

reviving, 
Ovsenaeia nonsense, throogh their pipes eon- 

vey'd; 
BotKa cana poet know the pbj he madoi 



Not in they acted what they could not wpoil. 
Their setting sim still shoots a glimmering ray, 
Like ancient Rome, mi^eftic in decay 



Than 



better gleanings their worn soil can boast, 
B the cralMritttage of the 



neighbounng 



This difference yet the judging world vrill aee , 
Thou oopiest Homer, and they copy thee. 



EPISTIJS THE TWELFTH. 
TO M r rEiEED m. motteuk,* oe his tea* 

6EDT CALLED BEAUTY IE DISTEESi. 

'T IS hard, my fnend, to write in such an age. 
As damns, not only poats, but the stage. 
That sacred art by heaven itself infus'd^ 
Which Afoses, David, Solomon have us'd, 
Is now to be no more ; the muses' foes 
Would sink their Maker's praises faito prose. -. 
Were they content to prune the lavish vbe 
Of straggling branches, and improve the wine. 
Who but a madman woukl bis thoughts defend t 
All woukl submit ; for all but fools will mend. 
But when to common sense they five the lie. 
And turn distorted words to-Uasphemy, 
They give the scandal ; and the wise discern 
Their glosses teach an age, too apt to learn. 
What I have k>osely, or prafiinely, writ, 
Let them to fires, their due desert, commit : 
Nor when aocus'd by me, let then conplain : 
Their faults, and not their function, I arraign. 
Rebellion worse than witchcrafl,t they pursu'o , 
The pulpit preach'd the crime, the people rued 
The stage was silenc'd ; for the saints wolild 
In fieUs perform'd their plotted tragedy, [sea 
But let us first reform, and then so live, 
That we may teach our teachers to forgive : 

• Peter Mottenx, to whom this piece Is addressed, 
was bom in Kormandjr, Init settled ss a merehant in 
London very yoons, and lived in repute. He died 
In a house of m lame near the SRrand, and was 
supposed to have been murdered, in ins. Be pro- 
duced eleven dramaUc pleoes, and his Beauty In 
Distress Is thought muen the beet of them i it was 
pinyed In Llncoln's-lnn-fields by Betterson'scoas- 
panyln ISSS. D. 

y tUMHon^^pcrwt Pma srildhcr^l Prom iSam. 
XV. St. ' For rebellion Is as the sin of wttd^ 
CKslU**«- T. 



EPISTLES. 



Its 



Our desk be plac'd bekm their lofty chain ; 
Oun be the practice, as the precept thein. 
The moral part, at leaet, we may divide, 
Humility rewaid, and poniah pride ; 
Ambitioo, interest, ararice, accuse : 
These are the pnmnce of a tragic muse. 
Theee hast thou chosen ; and the public voice 
Has eqvallM thy perfiirmance with thy choice. 
Time, actioo, place, are so preserr'd by thee, 
That e'en ComSille might with envy see 
The. alliance of his Tripled Unity. 
Thy incidents, perhaps, too thick are sown ; 
But too much plenty is thy fanh akme. 
At least but two can that good crime commit, 
Thou in design, and Wycheriy in wit. 
Let thy own Gaub condemn thee, if they dare, 
Contented to be thinly regular : 
Bom there, but not for them, our fruitfiil soil 
With more increase rewards thy happy toil. 
Their tongue enfeebled, is refin'd too much ; 
And, like pure goM, it bends at every touch ; 
Our sturdy Teuton yet will art obey, fallay. 
More lit for manly thought and strengthen'd with 
But whence art thou inspired, and thou afeoe, 
To flourish in an idiom not thy own? 
It moves our wonder, that a foreign guest 
Shouki ovennatch the moot, andnuUoh the.beet. 
In under^iraising thy deserts, I wrong ; 
Here find the fovt doficience of our tongue : 
Words, once my stock, are wanting to commend 
So great a poet, and so good a fiiend. 



EPISTLE THE THIRTEENTH,^* 

f» MT BOHOUnED KIITSICAII JOBV DETDXV, 
or OHBSTERTOH, XH TBB COUnT Or BVJT- 

niroDOir, bso. 

How blessM is he,t who leads a oountiy Hfe, 
Dnvez'd with anxious cares, and void of strifo ! 
Who studying peace, and shunning dvil rage, 
Bojoy'd his youth, and now enjoys his age ; 
All who deserve his kwe, he makes his own ; 
And, to be lov'd himself, needs only to be known. 
Just, good, and wise, contending neighbours 



Prom yourawaid to wait their final doom : 



* lUs poem was written In less. The person to 
whom It Is addressed was G0U8in>german to the 
foet, and a younger brother of the baronet. D. 

« How bUwt'd l» kt) This is one of the most tralr 
flotatian epistles in our Janniase, compreheiidioga 
variety of topics and usefuf reflections, and sliding 
ftnmsnlUeel to subject with ease and propriety. 
VrHinc this note In the year irss. I am much struck 
with the lines that follow the iTfth, ss contalnlnff 
*' tpoUtical truths. Dr. /. W. 



And, foes before, return in friendship home. 
Without their cost, you terminate the cause ; 
And save the expense of long litigious laws : 
Where suits are travevs'd ; and eo little wen, 
That he who conquers is but last undone : 
Such are nqt your decrees ; but so deaign'd, 
The sanction leavee a Usting peace behind 
Like your own soul, serene I a pattern of your 



Promoting concord, and composing strifo^ 
Lord of yourseU; uncumber'd with a wife; 
Where, for a year, a month, perhaps a nij^ 
Long penitence succeeds a short delight: 
Minds are so hardly match'd, thai e'en the first, 
Though pair'd by Heaven, in Paradise were 

curs'd. 
For man and woman, though in one they grow, 
Yet, first or last, return again to two. 
He to God's image, she to his was made ; 
So farther fi'om the fount the stream at random 
stray'd. 

How oeuld he stand, when put to double pain. 
He must a weaker than himself sustain! 
Each might have stood perhaps ; but each akae , 
Two wrestlers help to pull each other down. 

Kot that my verse would blemish all the fair ; 
But yet if some be bad, H is wisdom to beware ; 
And better shun the brit than struggle in the 



Thus have you shunn'd, and shun ihe married' 
Trusting as little as you can to fate. [state, 

No porter guards the passage of your door, 
T' admit the wealthy and exclude the poor ; 
For God, who gave the riches, gave the heart, 
To sanctify the whole, by giving part: 
Heaven, who foresaw the will, the meai» has ' 

wrought, J 

And to the second son a blessing brought : 
The first-begotten had his father's share : 
But you, like Jacob) are Rebecca's heir. 
So may your stiires and fruitfol fiekls increase , 
And ever be you Uem'd, who live to bless. 
As Geres soVd, where'er her chariot flew ; 
As heaven in deserts rain'd the bread of dew 
So free to many, to relations most, 
You feed with manna your own Israel host. 

With crowds attended of your ancient race, 
You seek the champaign sports or sylvan chase t 
With weU'breath'd bmgles you surround tba 



E'en then indintrious of the common good :• 
And often have you brought the wily foa 
To suffer for the firstlings of the flocks ; 
Chas'd even amkl the folds; and noade t» 

bleed, 
Like folonSfWhere they did the murderaosdbid, 
This fiery game your active youth mantain'di 
Not yet by yean eiClngnishM,'though rcstnM 
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Toa witoD «tiH witfi •porti3KHir MriodslMMin : 
For age but tutet of pleaforet, youth devovs. 
The hare in paainret or inr pianw is founds 
£iablem ofhuaian life, who rant the roond^ 
And dler all his wandering wayt are done, 
His circle fiite, and ends where be began, * 
Jast as the setting meets the rising son. ' 

Hub princes ease their cares ; but happier h* 
Who seeks not pleasure through necessity, 
Than snch as once on slippery thrones were 

placM ; 
And chasinstsigh to think themsehres are chasM. 
So liv'd our sires, ere doctors lertrn'dto kill, 
And nraltiplied with theirs the weekly bill. 
The firvt physicians by debauch were made : 
Excess began, and sloth sustains the trade, 
Pity the generous kirid their tares bestow 
To search forbidden truths ; (a sin to know :} 
To which if human science could- attain, 
The doom of death, pronounc'd by God, were 

▼ain. 
In Tain the leech would interpose delay ; 
Fate fastens first and Tindicates the prey. 
What help from art's endeavoun can we have 7 
Qibbons but guesses, nor is sure to save : 
But Maorus sweeps whole parishes, and peo- 
ples every grave ; 
And no more mercy to mankind will use, 
Than when he robb'd and murdepd Maro^s muse 
WouMst thou be soon despatched, and perish 

whole. 
Trust Maur\is with thy life, and Milbomn wijth 
thy soul. [food ; 

By chase our long-liv'd fathers eani'd their 
Toil strung the nerres and purified the blood : 
Bat we their sons, a pampered race of men. 
Are dwindled (^wn to threescore yean and ten. 
Better to hunt in fields for health tmbought, 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught. 
The wise for cure on exercise depend'*, 
Qod never made his work ibr man to mend. 

The tree of knowledge once in Eden placM, 
Was easy found, but was forbid the taste : 
Oh, had our grandsire walk*d without his wife, 
He first had sought the better plant of life ! 
Now both are lost : yet, wandering in the dark, 
Physicians, fer the tree, have found (he bark : 
They, laboring for relief of human kind. 
With ^arprn'd sight sonae remedies may find ; 
The apothecary train is wholly blind. 
From files a random recipe they take, 
And many deaths of one prescription make. 

MMMan* fttir fiMMCS, Mor to fure ID SMS f 
But Maunu noeept whole parUhm, Jkc] 
Dr. Gibbons was a physician m this time Justly In 
hl«h esteem. By Maarus is mesnt Star Riehafd 
Biackmore, physician to Kln« WlUUun, and aatbor 
or many epic poams. Milbourn was a nooiarlnc 
mlnlstar D. ^ —- • 



Garthygenaroiisasfaismasajpnacribeaaiid glvMir 
The shopman sells ; and by deatroetioQ Mvtm : 
Ungratefiil tribe i who, like the viper's brood. 
From medicine issuing, sock their mother's 



Let these obey ; and let the leam'd prescribe ; 
That men may die, widiout a daaUe bribe : 
Let them hot under their superion kiD ; 
When doctoTi first have sign'd the bloody bill ; 
He scapes the best, who, nattve to repair,[air. 
Draws physic tram the fields, in draughts of vitk 
Ton hoard not health, fer yoin' own private 
But on thepaUic spend the ridi produce, [use > 
When, fiiten urg'd, unwilling to be great, 
Your country calls you feomyour loird retreat 
And sends to seoatss, charged with cooamaic 

care, [bear : 

Which none more shuns : and none can better 
Where couM they find another form'd so fit. 
To poise, with solid sense, a sprightly wit f 
Were these both wanting, as they both abound, 
Where could so firm integrity be foond 1 
WeB bom, and wealthy, wantmg no sapport, 
Yon steer betwixt the country and the coort : 
Nor gratify whate'er the great desire. 
Nor grudging give what public needi requires 
Pan must be Jeft, a fund when fees invads ; 
And part employed to roll the wat'ry trade : 
E'en Canaan's happy land, when worn with toil, 
Requir'd asabbath year to mend the meager soil. 

•Good senators (and such as you) so give. 
That kings may be supplied, the people thrive. 
And he, when want requires, is truly wise. 
Who slights not foreign aids, nor overbuys ; 
But on our native strength, in tkne of need, 

relies. 
Munster was bought, we boast not the socceH ; 
Who fights for gain, fer greater makes his peace. 
Our foes, compell'd by need, have peace eo^ 

brac'd : 
The peace both parties want is Iflce to last : 
Which if secure, securely we may trade ; 
Or, not secure, shouki never have been made. 
Safe in ourselTes, while on oorsehres we ttand, 
The sea is ours, and that defends the land. 
Be, then, the naval stores the nation*s care. 
New shiiM to build, and batter'd to repair. 

Observe the war, in every annual courae : 
What has been done was done whh British 

force: 
Nannir sikbdu'd is England's palm alone ;t 
The rest besieg'd ; but we constrain'd the town : 

^yamarsiOdurdUEngianaftptam, A^.jlnfht 
year ims, WlfUamlll. carried Nunur, after aslega 
of one month. The garrison retired to the dtsde^ 
which capitulated upon honourable terms m ano- 
ther month. The courage of our men In this aleaa 
was much sdndrsd, as was theconduct of the 
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Wo Mw the evaot that foUow'd owiooooh; 
Fnaeo, though pratonding mraiB, pormfd Uw 
Oblig'd, by one sole traety, to restore [peeee ;. 
Whai twenty yeeis of war.hed won before^ 
Enough ibr Kurope hM oar Albion Ibnght : 
Let IN ei^ the pe^ee our bbod hae bou^ 
When once the Penten King wns put to flight, 
The wewy MacedmM refiie'd to fight : 
Thenselires their own mortnlity eenfeee'd ; 
And left the son of Jove to quarrel fi»r the rest. 

£*en victora are by Tietoriee midone; 
Thus Hanniboi, with foreign huirela wen, [o^ 
ToCarthage was recallM, loo late to keep hi* 
While sore of battle^ while our wounda are green, 
Why should we tempt the doubtful dye again 1 
In wan renewM, uncertain of tuoeeit ; 
Sure of a share, as umpires of the peace. 

A patriot both the king and countiy ascfae : 
Prerogative, and privilege, preee r vee ; 
Of each our laws the certain limit show*; 
One must not ebb, nor t'other overflow: 
Betwixt the prince and paitiadMotwe stand ; 
The barriers of the state 09 either hani : 
May neither overflow, tor then diey drown the 

land. 
When both are fuU, they feed our Ueas'd abode ; 
Like thoee that watered once the p4nidiie of 

God. 
Some overpoise of away, by turns, they share ; 
In peace the people, and the prince in war ; 
Consuls of moderate power in calms were made ; 
When the Gauls came, one sole dictator sway'd. 

Patriots, in peace, assert the peopled right ; 
With noble stubbornness resisting might : 
No lawless mandates irom the court receive. 
Nor lend by force, but in a b dy give. 
Such was your generous grandsire : free to grant 
In parliaments, that weighed their prince's want : 
Bat so tenacious of the common cause. 
As not to lend the king against, his hiwa. 
And in a loathsome dungeon doom'd to lie, 
In bonds retaio'd his binh-right liberty. 
And shamM oppremion till it set him firee. 

O true descendant of a patriot line, 
Who, while thou shar'st their histre, lendVt them 
Vouchsafe this picture ofthy soul tosee ; [thine, 
'T is so far good, as it reseroblee thee : 
The beauties to the originai I owe ; 
Which when I miss, my own defect! I show: 
Nor think the kindred musea thy diegraoe ; 
A pool boot bom in every race. 
Two of a house few afoo can afibrd 
One to perform, another to record. 
Praiseworthy actioas are by thee eoabrac'd ; 
And *tis my praiee, to make thy praisee last. 
For e'en when death diasotves our human frame. 
The soul ntonw 10 heaven finm whsoee it came ; 
Bafth kcepe the body, vsrw praservM the fiunfti 



BPlBllaS THE FOURTEENTH. 

TO UB, novntsT nmLLn, patmupAb 
PAiirrna to his UAnavr, 

OircB I behehl tlto iairset of her kind, 



my mmat 

Tme, she was dnnb ; for nature gas'd so Um^ 
Flens'd witlihsr week, that she forgot her tongue 
But, sntilittg, aaid. She stijl shall gain the prise, 
I oidy haTo transferred it to her eyes. 
Such are thy pictnrea, KneOer : such thy skiU* 
That nauire seems obsdtent to thy will 1 
Cornea out end meets thy pencil in the draught ; 
Lives there, and wants but words to epeak her 

thonght. 
At least thy picMVM kick a voice; and we 
Imagine souoda, deceiVd to that degree. 
We think 'tis somewhat more than just to see. 
' Shadows are but privations of the light ; 
Tot, when we walk, they shoot before the sight ; 
With us approach, retire, arise, and fefl ; 
Nothing thenaelves, «nd yet expreasing all. 
Such are thy ^iecea, imitating life 
So near, tb^ almost conquer in the strife ; 
And from their animated canvass came, 
Demanding souls, and loosen*d fixmi the Drama. 

Pkomeiheus, were he here, would cast away 
His Adam, and refiise a soul to clay ; 
And either would thy noble work inspire. 
Or think it waira enough without his fire. 

But vul||ar hands may vulgar likeness raiaa; 
This is the least attendant on thy praiee i 
From hence the rudimenta of art bega»; 
A €to41, or chalk, first hditated man : 
Perhapathe shadow, taken on a wall. 
Gave oinlines to the rude original : 
Ere canvass yet was strain'd, before the graoa 
Of blended colouia found their use sad place, 
Or cyprem taUeto first received a fece. 

By slow degrees the godlike art advanc'd; 
As man grew polish'd, picture was enhane'd c 
Greece added posture, shade, and perspectiva ' 
And then the mimic piece began to live. 
Yet perspectiTo waa lame, no distance tme. 
But all came forward in one common views 
No point of light was known, no boonde'of ait 
When light was there, it knew not to dapac^ 
.But glaring on remoter objecu played : 
Not languish'd, and insensibly decay'cL 

Rome rais4 not art, but barely kept aitva» 
And with old Greece unequally did strive : 
Till Goths and Vandals, a rude northern laea 
Did all the matchless monomenta defeoe 
Then all the Musee in one ruin lie, 
And rhyme be^ to enervate poetij. 
Thus in a atupid military state. 
The pea and pencil find an eqoal fete* 
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Flat &C6t, such AS wsukx risgrmco a skreen, 
Buch as in Bantam's embassy were seen, 
UnraisM, unrounded, ivere the rude delight 
Of brutal nations, only torn to fight. 
Long time the sister arts, in iron sleep, 
A heaTy sabbath did supinely keep : 
At length, iA Ilaphaol's age, at once they rise, 
Stretch all their limbs, and open all their eyeh. 

Thence rose the Roman and the Lombard line: 
One coloor'd best; and one did best design. 
Raphael's, like Homer's, was the nobler part, 
Biit Titian'a painting look'd like Virgil's art. 

Thy genius gives thee both ; where true design, 
Postures unforc'd, and lively coburs join. 
Likeness is ever there ; but still the best, ■ 
Like proper thoughts in k)Ay language drest : 
Where light to shades descending, plays,, not 
Dies by degrees,and by degrees revives, [strives, 
Of vadous parts a perfecJt whole is wrought : 
Thy pictures think, and we divine their thought. 

Shakespeare, thy gift, I place before my si^t ; 
With awe I ask his blessing ere I write ; 
With reverence look on his majestic face ; 
Proud to be leas, but of his godlike race. 
His soul inspires me, whlie thy praise I write, , 
And I, like Teucer, under Ajaz fi|ht : 
Bids thee, through me, be boki : with dauntless 
Contemn the bad, and emulate the best, [breast 
Like his thy critics in the attempt are lost : 
When most they rail, know then they envy most. 
In vain they.soarl aloof; a noisy crowd. 
Like womeh's anger, iilipotent and loud. 
While they their barren industry depkire, 
Pass on secure and mind the goali»efore. 
Old as she is, my muse shall march behind, 
Bear off the blast, and intercept the wind. 
Our arts are sisters, though not twins in birth ; 
For hymns were sung in Eden's happy earth : 
But oh, the painter muse, though last in place. 
Has seiz'd the blessing fiist, like Jacob's race. 
Apelles' art an Alexander found ; 
And Raphael did with Leo^s gold abound ; 
But Homer was with barren laurel crown'd. 
Thou hadst thy Charies a while, and so had I ; 
But pass we that unpleasing image by. 
Rich in thyself, and ofthyself divue; 
All pilgrims come and offer at thy shrine. 
A graesiul truth thy pencfl can command ; 
The fair tliemsslves go mended from thy hand. 
Likeness appears in every lineament ; 
But likeness in thy work 'is ek)quent. [bean, 
Though nature there her true resemblance 
A nobler beauty in thy piece appears. 
So wsrm thy work, so glows the generous frame, 
Flesh looks less living in the hvely dame. 
Thou psint'st as we describe, miproving still, 
When on wikl nature we engraft our skill ; 
But not creating beautiss at our wilk 



But poets are oonfin'd in nanower sptioe, 
To speak the language of their native placs 
The painter widely stretches his command ( 
Thy pencil speaks the tongue of every land. 
From hence, my friend, all climates are yott 
Not can you forfeit, for you hoki of none, [own, 
AH nations all immunities will give 
To make you theirs, where'er you ple^s to live; 
And not seven cities, but the woild woqU 
strive. 

Sure some propitious planet then did smile, 
When first you were conducted to this isle : 
Our genius brought yon here, to enlarge out 

ftme ; 
For your good stars are every where the same 
Thy matchless hand, of every region free, 
Adopts our olimate, not our climate thee. 

Great Rome and Venice early did impart 
To thee the examples of their wondroos art. 
Those masters then, but seen, not understood, 
With generous emulation fir'd thy blood : 
Fdr what in nature's dawn the chikl admi^d, 
The youth endeavouHd, and the man acquii'd. 

If yet thou hast not reach'd thek high degree 
'T is only wanting to this age, not thee. 
Thy genius bounded by the times like mina 
Drudges on petty draughts, nor dare design 
A more exalted work, and more divine. 
For what a song, or senseless opera. 
Is to the living labour of a play ; 
Or what a play to Virgil*s work would be, 
Such is a single piece to history. 

But we, who life bestow, ourselves must live , 
Kings cannot reign unless their subjects give ; 
And they who pay the taxes bear the rule : 
Thus thou, sometimes, art foro'd to draw a fool : 
But so his (bUies in thy posture sink. 
The senseless idiot seems at last to think, [vain, 
Good heaven ! that sots and knaves should be so 
To wish their Vile resemblance may remain ! 
And stand reoorded, at their own request. 
To future days, a libel or a jest 

Else should we see your noble pencil trace 
Our unities of action, time, and place : 
A whole .compos'd of parts, and those the bes^ 
With every various character exprest : 
lieroes at large, and at a nearer view ; 
Less, and at distance an ignoUercrew. 
While all the figures in one action join. 
As tending to complete the main design. 

More cannot be by mortal art exprest;^ 
But venerable age shall add the rest. 
For Time shall with his ready pencil stand; 
Retouch your figures with his ripening hand; 
MeUow your colours, and irabrown the teint; 
Add every grace, which time alone can grant 
To filture ages shall your fiune oonveyi 
And give iMre beauties than he takes away. 
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ELIGIES AND EPITAPHS. 



TO THE MEMORY OF MR. OLDHAM. 

PARCWXLLftoo little,'i' and too lately knowii, 
Whom I began to think, mnd caO wj own : 
For euro oar ■oals were near allied, and thine 
Cast in the same poetic moold with mine. 
One oommon note on either tyre did strike, 
And knivea and fools we both abborr'd alike. 
To the same goal did both our studies drive ; 
The last set out the soonest did arrive. 
Thns Nisos fell upon the alippery place, 
Wbibt his young friend peHbrm'd, and won 
O eariy npe ! to thy abundant store [the race. 
What could advancing age have added more? 
It might (what nature never gives the young) 
Have taught the numbers 6f thy native tongue. 
Bat satire needs not those, ind wit will shine 
Through the harsh cadence of a iDigged line. 
A noUe error, and but seldom made, 
When poets are by too much ibree betray'd. 
Tfaj generous fruits, tho' gathered ere their 

prime, 
Still show'd a ciaickness ; and matnriBg time 
Bat mellows what we write, to the dull sweets 
. of rhyme. [young, 

Once more, hail, and ftreweU; fiurewell, thou 
But aft too short, Marcellus of our toogue ! 
Thy brows with ivy, and with huirels bound ; 
B«t fitte and gk>omy night encompass (hee 



Rich with immortal green above 'the rest : 
Whether, adopted to some nei^'bring starj 
Thou rolPst above us^ in thy wand'ring race« 
Or in procession fix*d and regular, 
Mov'st with the heaven's majestic iwoe , 
Or, call'd to more superior bliss, 
. Thou tre^d'st, with senphims, the vast abyss i 
Whatever happy region is thy place, 
Cease thy celestial song a little space ; 
Thou wiU have time enough Cbr hymns divine. 

Since heavens eternal year is thine. 
Hear then a mortal muse thy praise rehearsoi 

In DO ignoble verse: 
But such as thy own voice did practise here, 
When thy 'first fruits of Poesy were given , 
To make thyself a wekx>me inmate there 
While yet a young' probationer, 
And candidate ot heaven. 



If by traduction came thy nund, 

Our wonder is the less to find 
A soul so charming from a stock so good i ' 
Thy father was transfusM into thv blood i 
So wert thou bom into a tuneful strain, 
An early, rich, and ineifaansted vein. 

But if thy pro-existing soul 

Was fbrm'd, at fint, with myriads more, 
It did through all the mighty poets roll, 

Who Greek of Latin laurels wore, ' [befbrsu 
And was that Sappho last* whidi once it wa» 
If 80, then cease thy flight, O hea ven4>om miHid * 

Thou hast no dross to purge firom thy rich ore : 

Nor can thy soul' a fairer mansion find. 
Than was the beauteous frame she left behind : 
Return to fin or mend* the choir of thy celestial 
kind. 
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MRS. ANNE KILLIGREW, 
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Tboit youngest virgie-daughter of die skies, 
Made in the last promotion of the blest ; 
Whose pafans, sew pluck'd fiom paradise, 
In ^ireading branches more sublimely rise, 

* TwrtwtSa, too UttU\ This short ele^ Is finished 
with the most ezQusIce art uiA skill, not an epithet 
sr expression can be changed fbr a hotter. It Is 
also the most harmonlouB In lU niunbers of all that 
this great toaster of harmon j has produced. Old* 
huBTB aatlie on the Jesulu Is written with vigour 
and energy. It Is remarkable that Dryden calls 
Oldham hte brother in satire, hlntlof that this was 
Ihs QharacterisUcal torn of both their geniuses. 

<To the sams goal did both our studies drive. 
Dr. J. W, 
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May we presume to say, that, at thy birth 
New joy was sprung in heaven as well as here 
on earth. 
For sure the milder planets did combine 
On thy auspkcioos horoscope to shine. 
And e'en the most malicious were in trine. 
Thy brother-angels at thy birth 
Strung each his lyre, and tun'd it high. 
That aU the people of the sky 
Might know a poetess was bora on earth. 
And then if ever, mortal ears 
Had heard the music of the spheres. 

* Jndwu thai aupphoUul^ Sic.] Oar koOmx hint 
oompllmeou Mrs. Kllllgrew, with admitting the 
doctrine of metempsychosis, and supposing the soul 
that Informs her body to be the same with that of 
Sappho's, who lived sU hundred years befbre the 
birth of Christ, and was equally renowned te 
poetry and tove. She was called the tenth Mas& 
Phaon, whom she loved, treating her with Indtf 
ference, she Jumped into the sea and was drowned 
I'* 
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And if no dnsMring iwun of beet 
On (by twef t moulh distiO'd iheir gold«n dew, 
'T wms thai luch vulgar miaclet 
Heaven had not leisure to renew : 
For all thy Ueft fraternity of love [above. 
Bolenniz'd there ^y birth, and kept thy holiday 



O gracioui God! how fiue have we 
Profan'd thy heavenly gift of poeay ? 
Made prostitute and profligate the Muse, 
Debw'd'to each obscene wad impious use, 
Whose harmony was first ordain'd above 
For tongues of angels, and for hymns of love^? 
fetched we ! why were we hurried down 

This lubrique snd adulterate age, 
(Nay added fat pollutions tf our own) 

To increase the streaming ordures of the stace 1 
What can we say to excuse our second fall 7 • 
Let this thy vestsl, heaven, atone for all : 
Her Arethucian stream remains unsoilM, 
Unmiz'd with foreign filth and undefil'd } [child. 
Her wit was move than man, her innocenoe a 



Art she had none, yet wanted none ; 

For nature did that want supply : 

Bo rich in treasures of her own, 

8he might our boasted stores defy : 
Such noble vigour did her verse adorn, 
That it seem'd borrow^, where 't was only bom 
Her morals too were in her bosom bred, 

By great examples daily fed, [read. 

What in the best of books, her Other's life, she 
And to be read herself she need not fear ; 
Each test, and every tight, her muse will bear 
Though Bplctetus with his lamp were there. 
E'en love (for k>ve sometimes her muse exprest) 
Was but a lambent flame which play'd about 

her breast: 
Light as the vapours of a morning dream, 
Bo coU herself, whilst she such warmth exprest, 
' T was Cupid bathing in Diana's stream. 



3om to the spacious empire of the Nine, 
One would have thought she should have been 

content 
To manage weU that mighty government ; 
But what can young ambitious souls confine 7 

To the next realm she stretch'd her sway. 

For Painture near a^oining lay, 
A plenteous province, and alluring prey. 

A Chamber of Dependencies was fram'd, 
(As conquerors wiU never want pretence. 

When arm'd, te justify the offence) 
And the whole fief,in right of poetry, she daim'd. 
The eoontiy open lay without defence : 



For poets frequent inroads there had nade, 
And perfectly could represent 
The shape, the foce, with every Uneamenl, 

And all the large domains which the Dual 
Sister sway'd. 
All bow'd beneath her government 
Receiv'd m triumph wheresoe'er she wenL 

Her pencil drew wiiate'er her soul design'dy 

And oft the happy draught suipass'd the untgi 
in her mind. 

The sylvan scenes of herds and flocks. 

And fruitful pliuiis and barren rocks. 

Of shallow brooks that flow'd so clear, 
The bottom did the top appear ; 
Of deeper too and ampler floods, 
Which, as in mirrors, show'd the woods % 
Of lofty trees, >)?itli sacred shades. 
And perspectives of pleasant glades. 
Where nymphs of brightest form appear 
And shaggy satyrs standing near, 
W^hich them at once admire and fear. 
The ruins too of some m^estic piece, 

Boasting the power of ancient Rome, orGrseos, 
Whose statiies, friezes, oolumns broken lis. 
And, though dc&c'd, the wander of the eye; 

What native, art, boM fiction, e'er durst frame, 
Hef-forming hand gave feature to the nana. 
So strange a contrast ne'er was seen before. 

But when the peopled ark the whole Croatian 
bore. 



The scene then chang'd, with bold erected kiok 
Our martial king the sight with reverencestrook s 
For not content to express his outward part. 
Her hand callM out the image of his heart: 
His warlike mind, his soul devoid of foar, 
His high designmg thoughts were figur'd then. 
As when, by magic, ghosts are made appear. 

Our phoonix queen was pcrtray'd too so bright, 
Beau^ aknie couhl beattfy take so right : 
Her dress, her shape, her matchless grace. 
Were all observ'd, as well as heavenly fiu». 
With such a peerieos majesty she stands, 
As in that day she to«k the crown from saoed 
Before a train of heroine* was seen, [haadi : 
In beauty foremost, as in raak, the quesn. 
Thus nothing to ber genius ves denied, 
But like a ball of fire the fiirther thrown. 

Still with a greater Maze she shon^ 
And her bright soul broke out on every side. 
What next she had designM, heaven only knows 
To such immoderate growth her conquest rosai 
That fate ak»e its progress could oppose. 

▼III. 

Now all those chanas, that blooning graaa 
The well proportion'd shape,and beauteous fina 
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Shal iM?er more be saeii hj mortal eyet ; 
In fwth (he much lamented virgin li«e. 
Not wit, nor pie^ could fate prevent ; 
Nor wae the cruel destiny oontent.v. 
To finish aU the murder at a blow, 
To sweep at onoe her life, and beauty too; 
But, like a haiden'd felon, took a pride 
To work more mischierously slow, 
And plundered first, and then destroy'd. 
O double sacrilege on things divine, 
To rob the relic, aoid deiace the shrine ! 

But thus Orinda died :* [late : 

Heaven, by the same disease, did both, tsans- 

As equal were their souls, so equal was their &te. 

iz. 

Meantime her warlike brother on the seas 

His waving streamer to the winds displays, 

And vows for his retnm with vain devotion pays. 

Ah, generous youth, that wish forbear, 

The wiqds too soon will waft thee i|ere I 

Slack all thy sails, and fear to oome, 

Aks, thou know'et not thou art wreck'd at 



No teore shalt thou htiu^C thy sisWs face, 
Thou hast already had her last embrace. 
But kxik aloft and if thou kenn'st fcom far 
Among the Pleiads a new kindled star, 
If any sparkles than the rest more bright ; 
'T is she thai shines in that propitious li^t. 



When in mid air the golden trump shall 



To raise the nations under ground : 
When in the velley of Jshoehaphat, 

The judging God shall ckise the book of (ate ; 
And there the last assizes k^ep, 
For those who wake and those who sleep i 
When ratding bones together fly, 
From the four comers of the sky ; 

When sinews o'er the skeletons are spread, 

Those cloth*d with flesh, and life inspires the 
dead; 

The sacred poets fyti shall hear the sound. 
And foremost fi-om the tomb shall bound, 

For they are cover'd with the lightest ground ; 

And straight, with in-born vigour, en the 
wing, 

Like mounting larks, to the new morning sing. 

« Butlfuu Orinda died] The matchless Orinda, 
Mrs. Katherlne Philipt. was author of a book of 
poems rniUtshed tn folio, and wrote several other 
thinfs. She died also of the small pox In iSM. belns 
only thirty •'.wo years of age. 8he was m woman or 
an Indlffitrent appearuice : hot of great virtue, taste, 
and emdiUon. wlUeh endeared her to the first peo- 
Die of the a«e. The Duke of Ormond, the Earls of 
Orrery and Rnscomroon, Lady Corke. drc Mr. Dnr. 
ISQ, Mr. Cowley, ftc *c were all her trtmOM, D. 



There thou, swe^t saint,.before the quire ritall m 
As harbinger ^ heaven, the way t^'Shinr, 
The way which thou so well hast learnt beloir. 



UPON THE DEATH OF THE EARL 
OF DUNDEE. 

O^ Ust and best,^ of Scots! who didst maintain 
Thy country's freedom from % foreign reign ; 
New people fill the land now thou art gone, 
New gdds the temples and new kings the thrcne, 
Scotland and thee did in each other Hve ; 
Nor wouldst thou her, nor coukl sh6 thee survive. 
Farewell, whe dying didst support the state. 
And oouklst not foil but vrith thy country's fate. 



ELEONORA; 



A PAVBO7XI0AL MXM DBDIOATSP TO TBI 

MXMomr or thx litb ootrvTSst of 

ABUIOZM)*. 



TO TBB BIGHT BOBOmtABLB TBB BABL 
or ABIHODOk, IfcC. 

MT LOBD, 

Thb commands with which yon hononrod me 
some months ago aie now performed : they had 
been sooner ; but betwnt ill health, some bosi- 
neaa, and many troubles, I was forced to defor 
them, till this thne. Ovid, going to hia banish- 
ment, and writing firom on shipboard to his 
firiendtf , excused the fauhs of his poetry by his 
Busfortunes ; and told them, that good versea ne- 
ver flow but from a serene and composed spirit 
Wit, which is a kind of Mercury, with winn 
&ste«ied tohishead and heels, can fly but slowly 
inadampair. I therefore chose rather lo obey 
you late than iU ; if at least I am capable of writ- 
ing any thing, at any time, which is worthy year 
pcroal and your patronage. I cannot say thai 

' Oh latt and brtt) The con-lucl and dculh of thlf 
inily val^AHt <?Kliefliiln is deicTtbetl with fntLchftlo 
qi]£nc« «fv4 aJiim^tlon in hit account of the; Impar 
taut b^tle at KnUKmrilty, by S1f Jtthn Dalrrmplfr, 
In itie ftnt volunte of ^ki M«inol|ri Dujirice, bejnj 
wounded by m. munkei bull, todc otTiha H^l^, d«iir< 
Ids hla mUehiin^'e to be conceAitttU anrj r^itnUnp. 
dropped frflm hi* home : mm soon at he was re ccver* 
ed^ he desired [o h« mlAfd, locked lo the ll«Ldp and: 
uk«d, "H&wtliinci wcnir Batngiold, 'Alt well i 
l^en mlJJ hs/ 1 &ib w«n; and uplred. Dr. J. W 
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t haTe escaped ffom a shipwreck ; but have oiily 
gained a rock by hard swimming ; where I may 
pant a while and ^ther breath ; for the doctors 
gire mq a sad assurance, that my disMwe d j?er 
took its' leave of any man, but with a purpue to 
tetnm. However, my lord, I have laid hold on 
tlid interval, and managed the small stock, which 
age has left me, to the best advantage, in per^ 
fonning this inconsiderable service to my lady's 
memory. Wojivho are priests of ApoUo, have 
, not the inspiration when we please ; but must 
' wait till the god comes rushipg on us, and i&- 
vades us with a fiuy, which we are po! able to 
resist : which gives us double strength v^hile the 
fit. continues, and leaves us languishing and 
spent, at its departure. Let me not seem to 
boasi, my lord, for I have really felt it on this 
occasion, and prophesied beyond my natural 
power. Let me add, and hope to be believed, 
that the excellency of the subject contributed 
much to the happiness of the ezecutioi»'; and that 
the weight of thirty years was tak^n off* me, 
while I was writing. . I swam with the tide, and 
the water under nie was buoyant. The reader 
will easiljr observe, that I was transportod by . 
tho midtitude and variety of my similitudes ; 
which are generally the product of a luxuriant 
iancy, and £e wantonness of wit. Had I called 
in my judgment to my assistance, I had certain- 
)j retrenched many of them. But I defend them 
not ; let them jiass for beautiful faults among 
the better sort of critics : for the whole poem, 
though written in that which they call Heroic 
verse, is of the Pindaric nature, as well in- the 
thought as the expression ; and, as such, re« 
quires the same graina of allowance for it. ft 
wia intended, as your loidahsp sees ia the title, 
BOt for an elegy,* but a panegyric : a kind of ap<^ 
theosis, indeed, if a hMthen word may be appli- 
ed to a Christian use. Aad on aU occasions of 
praise, if we take the ancients for our patterns, 
we are bound by prescription to employ the 
magnificence of words, and the force of figures, 
to adorn the sublimity of thoughts. Isocrates 
amongst the Grecian orators, uid Cicero, aad 
the yoimger Pliny, amongst the Romans, have 
left us their precedents for our security ; for I 
tUnk I need not mention the inimitable Pindar, 
who stretches on these pinions out of sight, and 
is carried upward,as it were, into another world. 
This, at least, my lord, I may justly plead, 
that, if I haVe not performed so well as I think 
I have, yet I have used my best endeavours to ex* 
eel myself. One disadvantage I have had ; which 
is, never to have known or seen my lady : and to 
draw the lineaments of her mind, from the de- 
■criptian which I have received from others, is 
for apainter toset himself lit woik without tha 



living origmal before him: whieb, die men 
beautifiil it is, will be so much the more diffictdl 
for him to conceive, when he has only a relation 
giver him if surh and such foatores'by an ae* 
<juaiiitaur.*9 or a iiend, withoqtthe oioe luucbes, 
which give the best resemUance, and make the 
graces of the picture. Eveiy artist is apt enoogh 
to flatter himself (and 1 among the rest) that 
their own ocular observatioiis would have dk- 
covered more perfections, at least others, than 
have been delivered to them: thou|^ I hafe 
received mine from the best hands, tut is, &cm 
persons who neither want a just midentanjdiing 
of my lady's worth nor a due veDeration for her 
memory. 

Doctor Donna, the greatest '^wit, though 
not the greatest poet of our nation, acknow- 
ledges, that he had never seen Mrs. Drury, 
wliom he has made immortal in his adnirabis 
Annivetsaries. I have had the same fortune, 
though I have not succeeded to the same genius. 
However, I have followed his footsteps in the 
desfgn of his panegyric ; which was* to raise an 
emulation in the living, to copy out tiie exam- 
ple of the dead. And therefore it was, that I 
once intended to have called this poem The Pa^ 
tern : and though, on a second cohsideratioo, I 
changed the tithe into the name of the iUustriods 
person, yet the design contmuea, and Eleonoia 
is still the pattern of charity, devotion, and hu- 
mility ; of the best wife, the best mother, aad the 
best of friends. 

And now, my lord, tSiougfa I have endeavoured 
to answer your commands, yet I could not ans- 
wer it to the world, nor to my conscience, if I 
gave not your lordship iny testimony of'being the 
best husband now living : I say my testimony 
only ; for the praise of it is given you by yourselC 
They who despise the rules of virtue both in their 
practice and their morals, will think this a vecy 
trivial commendation. But I think it the pecu- 
liar happiness of'the Countess of Abingdon, to 
have been so truly loved by yoi), while she was 
living, and so gratefiilly honoured after she was 
dead. Few there are, who have either had, or 
could have, such a loss; and yet fewer who 
carried their love and constancy beyond the 
grave. The extoriors of mourning, a decent 
funeral, and black habits, are the usual stints of 
commoti husbands: and perhaps their wives 
deserve no better than to be mourned with hy- 
pocrisy, and forgot with ease. But you hava 
distinguished yourself from ordinary lovers, by 
a. real and lasting grief for the deceased ; and 
by Endeavouring to raise for her the most ducft- 
ble monument, which is that of verse. And so 
it wouki have proved, if the workman had beea 
equal to tha woik, and your choice of the art** 
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fie« u happy MfQ«*dangn. Tet; m Phidiai^ 
wbenhe had OMifo (he aUtue of Mioerrm, could 
Mt fetbear to eagraTo hk omi name, aa author 
01* (he pjoca : ao gira bm leave to hope that, 
by ailbacribmg mine to thia poeoi, I maj live 
hf the goddeaa, and tnuaniit my naoie to 
poiterity by the nieaM>ry of hera. 'T ia no 
latteiy to aasora your lordahip, that abe ia re^ 
mambered, ia the proaent age» by all wbo have 
had the honour of her co a vera a tion and aequain- 
tance ; and that I have never been in any com* 
pany since the newa of her death waa fint 
brought me, where thev have not extolled her 
vhtuea, and even apokeu the aame tbingaof her 
in proae, which I have done in veiae. 

I therefore thmk myself obliged to thank your 
lordship ibr the oonuaiaaion which you have 
given me : how I have aoquitled myaetf of it, 
must be left to the opinion of the woiid, in spite 
of any p m teatation which I can enter against 
die pr eae m age, aa inco m petent or oonupC 
jndgea. For my oamfort, th«y are but Eagtidw 
man, aad,as such, if ihey ihvit ill of me to-day, 
tikey are incooatanteiiongh to think well of me 
to ^n or r ow. And after all, I have not much to 
dMflkmy fortune that I was bom among them. 
The good of both oezea are so few, in Eqghmd, 
that they stand Uke eyoeptiona againat general 
ndaa : and though one of them has deaerved a 
graater commendation than I obuU give hor,tbey 
have taken care that I should not tire my pen 
with ftequent ezeroise en the like subjects ; that 
praises, Hke tans, should be appropriated, and 
loft afanost aa individual aa the person. They 
aay, nqr talenC is satire : if it be ao, 'tis a fruiu 
id age, and there ii an estraordiMry crop to 
, galhar. But aain^e hand ia insufllcient forsucfa 
aharveat: they have sown the dragon's tAth 
iwrnodvea, and 'tis but joat they ahonid reap 
eaab other in lampoona. You, my lord, who 
have the character of honour, though 'tis not my , 
happineaa to know you, may stand aaide, with 
dia amal rsaaahidera of the ^ngliah nobility, 
todf anch, and, unhurt youraelvea, behold the 
■adoooibat. If Ihavepleaaadyou,andaome 
law athem, I have obtained my end. Tousee 
I have disabled nqrBelf,like an elected Speaker 
of the Houae & yet like him I have undertaken 
Ihe charge, and find the burden suiBciently re« 
coaqieiHed by the honour. Be pleased to ac- 
cept of these my unwortl^ laboura, thia paper 
■Mmrnient; and let her pioua memory»whieK I 
mm sore ia aacrad to you, not only plead the 
lardon of my many faults, bat gaui me your 
iMtioaaly soughiby. 



4'ELE0K0RA:t 

A PAmcOTmiOAL POBM, DBDXCATKU TO THM ^ 

aniromr of thb i.atb couBTsas of ▲>• ' 

IB«J>0B. 

As when some great and graeioua monasch diet, 
Soft whispers, first, and moumfiil nmnkmrs rise- 
Amoofg the sad attendants ; then the sound 
Soon gathers voice, and .spreads the newa 
around, [blast 

Through town a^ country, tSl the dreadfid 
Is blown to diatant colonies at last ; [ vaipi 
Who, then, perhaps, were offering vows in 
For Ids long life, and for hia happy reigp : 
So slowly, bf degrees, unwilling fame 
Did matchless Eleooont's fiite proclaim, 
Till public as the lorn the news became. 

The naGonfeltitin the eatremest parts, - 
With eycS^ overflowing, and with bleeding 

hearts; 
But m4Mt the. poor, whom daily ahe supplied, 
Beginning to be such, but when she died. 
For, while she liv'd, they slept in peace by 
Secure of bread, as of returning light ; [niglit, 
And with such firm dependence on the day, 
That need grew pamper'd, and forgot to pray s 
So sure the dole, so ready at their call. 
They stood prepared to see the manna falL 
Such muUitudea ahe fed, ahe doth'd, she 
nuVd, 
That ahe herself might fear her wanting first. 
Of her five talenta, odier five ahe made ; [paid : 
Heaven, that had largely grren,' waa large^ 
And in few lives, in wondrous few, we find 
A fortune better fitted to the mind. 
Nor did her alms from ostentation fidl, 
Or proud desire of praise ; Ihe soul gave all: 
Unbrib*d it gave ; or, if a bribe appear. 
No leaa than heaven ; to heap huge treasures 



My Lord, 
Taar Lopdiyp'a moat obediacit Servaal, 

JOBI DBTSSff • 



Want paas'd for merit at her open door : 
Heaven aaw, he aafely might incrOase his poor, 
And trust their sustenance with her ao well, 
As not to be at charge of mirada. 
None could be needy, whom she saw, or knew ; 
All in the compaaa of her aphere she drew : 
V-t, who could touch her garment, was as sure, 
As the first Christiana of the afAatloa' cure. 

* It appeara, IVom the dedleatton to Che Eail of Ab> 
tngdon. that this poem was written at his LordsMp^ 
own desire. The lady whom the poem aflfecis to 
praise waa one dt the oo-helreues or Blr Hennr 
Lee, of Chlchetoy in OzlbrdiMre, and sfster to Oie 
oelehrated Mrs. Anne Wharton, a lady eminent 
for her poetical fenios, whom Mr. Waller has oale> 
brated la an elegant oopyof verses. D. 
• The Bail Is saU to have given Diytai llva 
te thlapoaai. A 
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The distant heard, hy &ine, her pious deeds, 
Aad laid her up for their eitremeet nMds ; • 
A fiiture cordial for a fainting mind'; 
For, what was ne'er refiis'd, all liop'd to find, 
Each in his turn : the rich might freely come, 
Astoafiriend; but to the poor, 't was home. 
As to some holy house the afflicted came, 
The hunger-stanr'd, naked and the lame ; 
Want and diseases fled before her name. 
For seal like hers her servants were too stow ; 
She was ihe firrt, where need required, to go; 
Herself the foundress and attendant too. 

Sure she had guests sometime^ to entertain, 
Quests in disguise, of her great Master's 
train ; [know ; 

Her Lord himself might come, for ought we 
Since b a senrant's form he liv'd below : 
Beneath her roof he might be pleas'd to stay ; 
Or some benighted angel, in his wa^, [sppesr 
Might ease' his wings, and, seeuig heaven 
In its best work of mercy, think it Ihersj 
Where all the deeds of charity and love 
Were in as constant method, as above, 
All carried on ; all of a piecS with theirs 
As free her ahns, as diligent her cares ; 
As loud her praises, and aS warm her prayeri. 

Yet was she not profose ; but foar'd to waste, 
And wisely manag'd, that the stock might 

last; 
That aQ might be supplied, and she not grieve, 
When crowds appeared, she had not to relieve : 
Which to preventj riie still increas'd her store ; 
Laid up, and spvr'd, that she might give the 



So Pharaoh, or some greater king than he. 
Provided for the seventh necessity : 
Taught from above his magazines to frame ; 
That famine was prevented ere It came. 
Thus Heaven, though all^sofficent, shows a 
tn his economy, and bounds his gift : [thrift 
Creating, for our day, one single light ; 
And his rsflection too supplies tlie night. 
Perhaps a thousand other woflds, that lie 
Remote from us, and latent in the sky. 
Are lightenM by his beams, and kindly Durst 
Of wUch our earthly dunghill is the worsts 

Now, as all virtues keep the middle line. 
Yet somewhat more to one extreme incline, 
Bueh was her |du1 ; abhorring atarice, 
Boonteous, bat almost bounteous to a vice : 
Had she given more, it had profosion been, 
And tum'd the eacew of goodness ipto sin. 

These virtues raised her fabric to the sky ; 
For that, which is next heaven, is charity. 
But, as high turrets, for their airy steep. 
Require foundations, in proportion deep ; 
And lofty cedara as far upward shoot, 
As to the neth«r heavens they drive the root i 



So tow did her secure foundation lto» 
She was not humble, but Humility. 
Scarcely she knew that she was great, or foir, 
Or wise, beyond what other woman are. 
Or, which is better, knew, but never dani 

compare. 
For to be conscious of what all admire. 
And not be vain, advances virtue higher. 
But still she found, or rather thought she found, 
Her own worth wanting, others' to abound : 
Ascril/d above their due to every one, 
Unjust and scanty to henelf atone. 

Such her devotion was, as night give nitos 
Or speculation to disputing schools. 
And teach us equally the scatos to hold 
Betwixt the two extremes of hot and eold , 
That pious heat may moderately prevail. 
And we be warm'd, but not be soorch'd with 

seal. 
Bnsmess might shorten, not disturb her ptayer., 
Heavon had the best, if not the greater ninre. 
An active life long orisons forbids ; [deeds. 
Yet still, ihe prey'd, for still she prmy'd by 

Her everyday was sabbath ; only free 
From hours of prayer, for houra of charity. 
Such as the Jews from servile toil releas'd ; 
Where works of mercy were a part of rest ; 
Such as blest angels exerdse above, 
Varied with sacred hymns and acts of Uxve i 
Such sabbaths as that one she now enjoys, 
B'ea that perpetual one« which she einploys, 
(For such vicissitudes in heaven there are) 
In praise alternate, and aUemate prayer. 
AH thto she practised here ; that when she sprang 
Amidst the choirs, at die fiivt sight she sung : 
Sung, and was sung herMlf m angels' toys ; 
For, pratofaig her, they did her Maker praise. 
AH offices of heaven so well she knew, 
Before she came, that nothing there was new ; 
And she was so familiarly receiv'd, 
As one returning, not as one airivM. 

Muse, down again precipitate thy f _ 
For how can mortal eytfs sustain immortal 
But as the sun in water we can bear, [Ughll 
Yet not the sun, but lus reflection thsre, 
So tot us view, her, here, in what she was, 
And take her image in thto watery glass: 
Yet took not every lineament to see.* 
Seme will be cast in shades, and somewiODS 
So lamely drawn, youll scarcely know 't to she. 
For whert such various virtues we redle, 
'T is like the milky way, all over bright, 
But sown so thiek widi stars, 'tto undisii» 
guish'd light. 

Her virtue, not her virtues, let us call ; 
For one heroic comprehends them all : 
One, as a constellation to but one, 
Though *t to a train of stars, that, rolling o^ 
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Rise ia thoir um, and to the sodiftc na : 
Brer in modon ; now *t u Faith MModi, 
Now Hope, now Chvitj, that upward teode, 
And downwards with diffusiTe good descends. 

As in perfiimet oompos'd wim art and cost, 
*T is hard tasaj what scent is appermost ; 
Nor this part mask or ciret can we call, 
Or amber, bvft a rich result of all ; 
80 she was all a eweet, whose erery part, [art. 
In due proportion mix'di, prodaim'd the Maxer's 
No single nrtue we could most commend, 
Whether the wife, the mother, or the friend ; 
For she was all, in that supreme degree, . 
That as no one preTaU'd, so all was she. 
Tbe sererat parts lay hidden in the piece ; 
The occasion but exerted that, or this. 

A, wife as tender, and as true withal, • ■ 
As the first woman was before her fall : 
Made for the man, of whom she was a part; 
Made to attract hh eyes, and keep his heart. 
A aeoood Eve, but by no crime accursM ; 
Am beauteous, not as brittle as the first. 
Had she been first, still Pvadise had been, 
And death had found no entrance by her sin. 
80 she not only had preserr'd from ill 
Her sex and ours, but liv'd their pattern still. 

Love and obedience to her lord she bone ; 
GBie much obey'd him, but she for'd him more : 
Not aw'd to duty by superior away. 
Bat taught by his nidulgence to .obey. 
Thos we lore Qod, as author of our good ; 
80 subjecU bTo just kings, orao they shoidd. 
Nor was it with Ingratitude retum'd ; 
In equal fires the blissfiil couple bum'd ; 
One joy possess'd them both, and in one grief 

they moum'd. 
Hh passion stiU improT'd ; he lov'd so fait, 
As if he foar'd each day would be her last. 
Too true a prophet to foresee the iate 
That sbouM so aoon diride their happy state : 
When he to heaven entirely must restore 
That kyre, that heart, where he went halvea 
Tet aa the soul h all m everr part, [before. 
80 Qod and he might each have all her heart. 

So had her cbiklren too; for Charity 
Was not more fruitfld, or more kind than she : 
Bach under other by degrees the^ grew ; 
A goodly perspective of dhtant new. 
Anchises kwrd not with so pleas'd a foee, 
In numbering o'er hit future Roman race. 
And marshalling Che heroes of hu name, 
As, in their order, next to light they came. 
Nor Cybele, with half so kind an eye, 
8arrey*d her sons and daughters of the sky ; 
Proud, shall I say, of her immortal fruit f 
As for as pride with heavenly minda may aiit 
Her pious love exeelTd to an iha bore $ 



And as the choeen found the pearly graaa 
As much as every vessel ooidd conto'n ; 
As in the blissful vkion each shall share - 
As much of gkwy as his soul can bear ; 
So did she knre, and m dispense her care. 
Her eldest thisi, by oensequenoe, was beat, • 
As longer cultivated than the resL , 

The babe had all that infont care beguiles, 
And early knew hh mother in her smihs : 
But when dUated organs let in day 
To the young soul, and gave it room to phyi 
At hh first aptness, the maternal 4ove 
Those rudiments of reason did improve : 
The tender a^ was pliant to command; 
Like wax it yielded to the forming hand : 
True to the artUicer, the labour'd mind 
With ease was ^ious, generous, just, and kind! 
Soft for impression, from the first prepaPd* 
Till virtoe with kmg exercise grew hard: 
With every att oonfirm'd, and made at last 
So durable as not to be effoc'd» . 
It tum*d to habit ; and, firom vices free, 
Goodness resolv'd into nscessiQr. 

Thus fix'd she virtue's image, that's her own, 
Till the whole mother in thechiUrenslmie; 
For that was their perfection : she was such. 
They never ooukl express her mind too midi. 
80 unexhausted her perfoctions were, 
That formore cbiklren, she had more to spare | 
For souh unborn, whom her untimely death 
Depriv'd of bodies, and of mortal breath ; 
And (coukl they take, tbe imprtesioos of her 
Enough StiU left to sanctify her kind, [mind) 

Then wonder not to see thh soi4 exteAd 
The bounds, and seek some other self, afiiead t 
As swelling seas to gentle rivers glide. 
To seek repoee, and empty out the tide ; 
So thh fiill soul, in narrow limite pent, 
UnaUe to contain her, sought a vent. 
To issue out, and in sosu friendly breast 
Discbaife her treasures, and securely rest t 
To unbesom all the secrets of her heart. 
Take good advice, but bettor to impart. 
For 't h the blue of firiendship's holy state, 
To mh their minds, and to c 
Though bodiee cannot, m 
Fix'd to W choice, inviolably true, 
And wisely choosing;, fiv she chose but few. 
Some she most have ; but in no one could find 
A tally fitted for so large' a aabd. [are$ 

The souh of firiends like kings in pre g rsas 
StiU in their own, though from the palnce forr 
Thus her fiieMTs heart her oooatiy dwsB- 

ingwns, 
A sweet retirement to a coaiaer plaoe I 
Where pomp and ceremonies enter'd not, 
Whfsra greatness was«hnt out, and I 
weD forgot 
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Thif ii the imperfocl draufht ; but ihoit ai 
As the true heif^t and bignen of a star [far 
Exeveds the meamiras of the astrooomer. 
She ahiaes above, we know ; but in what placSf 
How near the throne, and heaven*! imperial 
By our weak optica ia but vainly guem*d; |tace, 
Distance and altitude conceal the rest. ^ [mind 
I'hough all these rare endowments of, the 
Were in a narrow space of life confin'd^ 
The figure was with full perfection crown'd ; 
Thoogh not so large an orb, as truly round. . 

As whim in glory, through the public place, 
The spoils of oonquer'd nations were to pai^, 
And but one day for triOmph was allow'd, 
The consul was eonstrain'd his pomp to crowd ; 
And so the swift procession hurried on, 
That all, though not distinctly, might be shown : 
So in the straitenM bounds of life confin'd. 
She gave but glimpses of her glorious mind : 
And multitudes of virtues pass'd along ; 
Each pressing fbremoat in the mighty thrangi 
Ambitious to b« seen, and then make room 
For greater multitudes that were to come. 
Tet unemptoy'd no minute slipped away; 
Moments were preciooB in so short a stay. 
The haste ef heaven to have her was sq great, 
That some were single acts, though each oom- 
But every act stood ready to repeat. [plete ; 

Her fellow-saints with buy care will kx>k 
For her blest name in fate's eternal book ; 
And, pleas'd to be outdone, with joy will see 
Numberless virtues, endless charity : 
But more will wonder at so short an age, 
To find a blank beyond the thirtieth page : 
And with a pious fearbegm to doubt 
The piece imperfect, and the rest torn out. 
But 't was her Saviour's time ; and, couki there 
A copy near the original, 't was she. [be 

As precious gums are not for lasting fire, 
They but perfume the temple, and eipire : 
So was she soon ezhal'd, and vanished hence; 
A short sweet odour, of a vast expense. 
She vanish'd, we can scarcely say she died{ 
For bat a now did heaven and earth divide : 
She paas'd serenely with a single breath ; 
This moment perfect heahh, the next was 
One sigh did her eternal bliss assure ; [death ; 
So little penance needs, when souls are almost 



As an old friend is beckon'd to a feait, 
And treated like a long familiar guest. 
He took her as he found, but found her so 
As one in hpurly readiness to go : 
E'en on that day, in all her trim prepar'd , 
As early notice she fircxn heaven had heard 
And soine descending courier firom above 
Had given her timely warning to remove i 
Or counsellM her to dress the nuptial room, 
'For on that night the brideginom was tc 



As gentle dreams our waking thoughts pursue ; 
Or, one dream pass'd, we slide into a new ; 
80 ekMe tfaflj fbUew, such wiki order keep. 
We think ourselves awake, and are asleep : 
60 sofUy death succeeded life in her: [there, 
dhe did but dream of heaven, and she was 
Ne pauii she suffer'd, nor expir'd with noise ; 
Her eottl was whispered out with God's still 
voice; 



He kept his hour, and found hiir where she lay 
Cloth'd all in white, the liveiy of Ue day : [act , 
Scarce had she sinn'd in thir«i| it, or word, or 
Unless omissions were to paw mr br* : 
That hardly death a consequence cauM draw, 
To make her liable to nature's law. 
And, that she died, we only have to sKow 
The mortal part of her sho left below : 
The rest, so smooth, so siiddenly she went, 
Look'd like translation through the finnsp 



Or like the fiery car on the third errand sent 
O happy soul ! if thou canst view firom hig^ 
, Where thou art all intelligence, aU eye, 
If looking up to God, or down to us, 
Thou find'st that any way be previoos, 
' Survey the ruins of thy house, and see 
Thy widow'd, and thy orphan &mily : 
Look on thy tender pledges left behind ; 
And, if thou canst a vacant minute .find 
From heavenly joys, that interval afford 
To thy sad children, and thy mourning lord. 
See how they grieve mistaken in their kwe, 
And shed a beam of comfort from above ; 
Give them, as much as mortal eyes can bear, 
A transient view of thy fiill glories there ; 
That they with moderate sorrow may sustain 
And mollify their losses in thy gain. 
Or else divide the grief; for su^ thou wert, 
That should not all relations bear a part, 
It were enough to break a single heart 

Let this suffice : nor thou, great saint, refuse 
This humble tribute of no vulgar muse : 
Who, not by cares, or wants, or age depress'd. 
Stems a wild deluge with a dauntless bieast ; 
And dares to sing thy praises in a dime 
Where vice triumphs, and virtue is a crime ; 
Where e'en to draw the picture of thy mind 
Is satire on the most ofhuman kind; 
Take it, while yet 't is praise ; befbre my rage. 
Unsafely just, break loose on this bed age 
So bad, that thou thyself hadst no defence 
From vice, but barely by departing hence. 
Be what and where thou art : to wish thy place 
Were, in the best presumption more than grace. 
Thy relies (such thy works of mercy are,) 
Have, in this poem, been my holy care. 



SLBGIES. 
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As earth thy body kaeps, thy aocrilhe iky, 
So shall this rerse pmerre thy memory : [thee. 
Fpr thou tbalt make it lire, because it aingS of 



ON THE DEATH OP AMYNTAS. ' 

A PAITOKAL BLXdr. 

*r WAS 00 a joyless and a gloomy mom,[thora : 
Wet was the grass, and hung with pearls the 
When Damon, who design*d to pass the day 
With hounds and boras, and chase the flying 

Rose early from his bed ; but soon he found 
The welkin pitch'd with sullen clouds around 
An eastern wind, and dew upon the ground. 
Thus while he stood, and sighing did surrey 
The 6elds, and curst the ill omens of the day, 
He saw Menaicas come with heavy pace ; 
Wet were his eyes, and cheeiiess was his fiboe : 
He wrung his hands, distracted with his carsi 
And sent his voice before him from aiar» 
Return, be cried, return, unhappy swain, 
Tbe spungy clouds are fillM with gathering rain : 
The promise of the day not only crossed, 
But e'en the spring, the spring itself is \osL 
Amyntaa oh !«-he could not speak the rest, 
Nor needed, for presaging Damon guess'^* 
Equad with heaven young Damon lovM the boy. 
The boast of nature, both bis parents' joy. 
His graceful form revolving in his mind ; 
So great a genius, and a soul so kind, 
Gave sad assurance that his fears were true ; 
Too well the envy of the gods he knew ; 
For when their gifts too lavishly are plac'd,. 
Soon they repent, and will not make them last 
Per sure it was loo bountiful a dole. 
The mother's feamres, and the lather's soul. 
Then thus he cried : The mom bespoke the 



The morning did her cheeciul Usht difluse : 
But see hoir suddenly sheehaBg'd her fibce, 
And brought on ckwds and rain, the day's di»» 



Just ioeh, Amyntas, was thy prooris'd race. 
What charms adom'd thy youth, where nators 

smilM, 
And more than man was given us in a child ! 
His inlancy was ripe : a soul subKme 
In years so tender that prevented time » [awar, 
Heaven gave him all at once ; then snatch'd 
Ere mortals all his beaotiss ooidd survey : [day. 
Joit like the flower that buds and withers in a 



The moumtui family stood al around ; 
One groan was heard, one universal sound: 
All were in floods of tears and endless sorrow 
So dire a sadness sat on every look, [drown'd. 
E'en Death repented he had given the stroke. 
He griev'd his fatal work had been ordain'd, 
But promis'd length of life to those who' yet r«- 

main'd. 
The mother's and her eldest daughter's gratoSi 
It seems, had brib'd him to prolong their space. 
The father bore it with undaunted soul. 
Like one who durst his destiny control : 
Tet with becoming grief he bore his part, 
Resign'd his son, but not resign'd his hsari. 
Patient as Job ; and may he live to see, 
Like him, a new increasing familj ! 

DAMOH. 

Such is my wish, and such my prophecy, 
For yet, my friend, the beauteous mouU ra- 



MSHALCAS. 



The mother.lovely, though with griefoppniC, 
Redin'd his dying head upon her breasU 



Long may she ezercise^ her fruitfiil painfe ! 
But, ah ! with better hap, and bring a race 
More lasting, and endu'd with equal grace* 
Equal she may, but farther none can go : 
For he was all that was exact below. 

MSIIALCAS. 

Damon; beho^ yon breaking purple dond , 
Hear'st thou not hymns and songs divinely kmd f 
There mounts Amyntas ; the young cherubs 
Pl*y [way. 

About their godlike mate, and sing him on hjs 
He cleaves the liquid air, behoU he flies, 
And every moment gains upon the skies. 
The new come, guest admires the ethereal state, 
The sapphire portal, and the golden gate ; 
And now adnutted in the shining throng, 
He shows the passport which he brought along. 
His passport is his innocence and grace, 
WeD known to all the natives of the place. 
Now sing, ye joyfiil angels, and admire [quire; 
Tour brother's voice that comes to mead yoor 
Sing you, while endless tears our eyes bestow ; 
For Uke Amyntas none is left below. 



ON THE DEATH OF A VERY TOUNO 
GENTLEMAN. 

Hfe who oouM view the book of destiny, 
And read whatever there was writ of thee. 
O ehsiming youth, in the first opening page, 
So many graces in so green an age, 
Such wit, such modesty, such strength of mind, 
A soul at oooe so manly, and so kiml ; 
Would wonder, when he tnm'd the volume o'er, 
And tfter some lew leaves ahouki find no more, 
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Nought hut a blaiik remain, a dead TOid ipacei 
A Hep oTlifii that promis'd mch a race. 
We mcHt not, dare not think, that Heaven be. 
Achild, and eoald not finish him a man; [gan 
Reflecting what a mighty gtore waa laid 
Ofrioh nnueriab, and a model made : 
The cost already flimish'd ; so beetow'd, 
Ai more was never to one eoul allow'd: 
yet after thit profueion epent in tnin, 
Nothing but mouldering aihes to remaan» 
I gueee not, leet I split upon the shelf, 
Tet durst I guess, Heaven kept it for himself ; 
And giving us the use, did soon recall, 
Ere ire could spare, the mightr 'principal. 

Thus then he disappeared, was rarified ; 
For *t is improper speech to say he died : 
He was exhai'd ; his great Creator drew 
His spirit, as the sun the morning dew. 
'T is sin produces death ; and he bad none, 
But the taint Adam left on every son. 
He added not, he was so pure, so good, 
'T was l^ut the original ibrfeit of his blood : 
And ;hat so little, that the river ran 
More clear than the-corrupted fount began. 
Nothing remain'd ofthe first muddy clay ; 
The length of course had wash'd it in the way : 
So deep, and yet so clear, we might behold 
The gravel bottom, and that bottom gold 
An such we lov'd, admir'd, ahnoet adoHd, 
Gave an the tribute mortsls could affofd. 
Perhaps we gave so much, the powers abova 
Grew angry at oqr superstitious love s 
For when we more than human homage pay, 
The charsung cause is justly snatch'd away. 

Thua^vas the crime not his, but ours alono : 
And yet we murmur that he went so soon ; 
Though miradas are short and rarely shown. 

Leani then, ye moomful parents, and divide 
That love in many, which in one was tied. 
That individual blessing is no more. 
But multiplied in your remaining store. 
The flame 's dispersM, but doea not all expire ; 
The sparkles blaze, though not the globe of 

fire. 
Love him by parts, it all your numerous race, 
Andfiarm those parts ibrm one collected grace ; 
Then, when you have refined to that degree,^ 
Imagine all in one, and think that one is he. 



Adorned with features, viitaes, wit, and pnes^ 
A large provision lor so short a race ; 
More moderate gifts might have prolong'd his 
Too early fitted ibr a better state ; [date. 

But, knowing heaven his hone, to diun delay, 
He leaped o^er age, and took the diortest way. 



ON THE DEATH OP UR. PUECELL. 

anr to misic bt dm. blow. 

L 

Mabx bow the laifc and linnet sing ; 
With rival notes 
They strain their warbling throats, 
To welcome in the spring. 
But in the cloee of night, 
When Philomel begins her heavenly lay. 
They cease their mutual spita, 
Drink in her music with delight. 
And, 1^'ning, silently obey. 

n. 

So ceas'd the rival crew, when Pvoell came , 
They sung no more, or only sung his fame : 
Struck dumb, they all admir'd the godlike man t 
The godlike man, 
Atas ! too soon-retired. 
As he too late be^an. 
We beg not hell our Orpheus to restore : 
Had he been there, 
Their sovereign's fear 
Had sent him back before. 
The power of harmony too well they knew : 
He long ere this had tun'd their jarring sphere, 
And left no hell below. 

lU. 

The heavenly choir, who heaid his notes from 

high, 
Let down the scale of music finonthe aky ; 

They handed him alone, - [MiBg* 
And an the way he taught, and aU the way they 
Te brethren of the lyre, and tuneful voice. 
Lament his k>t ; but at your own rejoice : 
Now live secure, and linger out your days ; 
The gods are pleased alone with PuceelPs layi^ 
Nor know to mend their choice. 



TTPON TOUNG MB. ROGERS, 

or OLOITCftSTXKSHIBK, 

Or gentle blood, his parents' only treasure. 
Their lasting sorrow, and their vanish'd plea* 



EPITAPH ON THE LADY WHIT- 
MORE. 

Faib, kind, and true, a treasure each alone. 
A wife, a mistress, and a friend in one. 
Rest in this tomb, rais'd at thy husband's ooi^ 
Ban sadly snamdng what he had and losL 



BPITAPH8. 



IS9 



CooM, virgiai, are in equal bands ye join, 
Come firtt, and offer ather aacred abrine ; 
Praj but ibr half the rirtuee of this wife, 
Ccmpound for all the real, with longer life ; 
And wiah your vowi^ like herf,nBay be r»* 

tnrnM, 
80 lof'd when tiring, and when dead so 



The fbree of nature eould no fivdier go ; 
To make a third, she joui'd the former two. 



MONUMENT OF A FAIR MAIDBM 
I«ADY, 



EPITAPH ON SIR PALMES FAIR- 
BONE'S TOMB IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 

aaered to the Immortal memory of Blr Palmes Fair- 
bone, Knight, Oovernor of Tufler t In exeentlon 
of which command, he wu mortally woonded by 
a Rhol from tho Moon, then besleflns the town 
In the forty slztb year of hls-age. October M,iS80. 

Tb sacred relics, which your marble keep. 
Here, undisturb'd by wars, in quiet sleep : 
Discharge the trust, which, when it was be- 
Faifbone's unda u nted soul dki undergo, pow, 
And be the town's Palladium from the foe. 
Alive and dead these walla he will defond : 
Great actions great examples must attend. 
The Candian siege hia early ralour knew, 
Where Turkish blood did his young hands im- 
brue. 
From thence returning with doserr'd applause, 
Against the Moors his well flesh'd sword he 

draws; 
The same the courage, and the same the cause. 
His youth and age, his lifo and death, 
As in some great and regular design. 
All of a piece throughout, and all iUrine, 
Stitt nearer beaten his Tirtues shone 

bright, 
L3te Rsing flamss eipanding in their height ; 
The martyr's gkxy crownM the soldier's ^|ht. 
More brarely British general nerer foB, 
Mor general's death was e'er rereng'd so well ; 
¥niieh his pleas'd eyes beheld before their dose, 
Fo&ow'd by thousand victims of his foes. 
To his lamented k)ss for time to come 
His pious widow consecrates this tosBb. 



UNDER MR. MILTON'S PICTURE 
BEFORE HIS PARADISE LOST. 

Tnns poets in three distant ages bom, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adan. 
The feat, in loftiness dTthouaht suipaas'd ; 
The nest, in m^esty ; inbc& the last. 



WBO DISD AT BATH, 



AUD U TBBU in 

e 



BxLow this marble monument is laid 

AH that heaven wants of this celestial maid. 

Preserve, O sacred tomb, thy tnist ostt> 

sign'd. 
The moiud was made on purpose for the mind : 
And she wouU lose, if, at the ^tier day, 
One atom eould be mix'd of other clay. 
Such were the features of her heavenly face. 
Her limbs were fonn'd with such harmoniom 

grace : 
80 faultless was the frame, as if the whole 
Had been an emanation of the soul ; 
Which her own inward symmetry reveaPd ; 
And like a picture shone, in glass anneaPd. 
Or like the sun eclips'd, with shaded light t 
Too piercing, else, to be sustain'd by sight. 
Each thought was visible that rofl'd within t 
As through a crystal case the figured hoivs an 



And heaven did this transparent veil provide, 
Becauae she had no guilty thought to hide. 
AH white, a virgin-saint, she sought the skies : 
For marriace, though it sullies i»ot, it dyes. 
High though her wit, yet humUe was her mind ; 
As if she oould not, or she would not find 
How much her worth transcended all her kind« 
Tet she had leam'd so much of heaven bekm. 
That when arriv'd, she ecarce had more (0 
But only to refresh the former hint ; [know s 
And read her Maker in afairer print. 
SopMus, aashe had no time to spare 
For human thoughts, but waseonfin'd to prayer. 
Tet in such charities she pass'd the day, 
'Twas wondrous how she found an hourto pray. 

* This lady is Intened in the Abbey-church. His 
epitaph Is on a white n&arble stone Hzed In the 
wall. tOfBther with this inscriptioni 'BSre Ues the 
body of Mary, thiid daughter of Riehaid Fnunpten, 
of Morston in Dorsetshire, Bsqi snd of Jane his 
wife, sole daughter of Sir Francis OoOngton, U 
FounthlU In Wilts, who was bom Januaiy l, l^n. 
anddisd after ssven weeks Ulaess on thefthol 



* This nonument was srscted by i 
rrsmpton, h«r second sister and executrix, in tes- 
timony of her gnei;allbetion, and grat|tude.* JX 
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A ■oal M calm, it kpew not ebbs, or flowi, 
Which ]MiisiaD could hot ciiil, not dwcompoM. 
A-lemale soAneai, with a nianly'miBd : 
A daughter dnteoos, aad a rater kind : 
In sidmett patioot, and in death resigned. 



EPITAPH pN MRS. MARGARET 
PASTON. 

or BunnvoBAJc nr hokfolk. 

Bo fidr, so yoong, so innooent, to iweet, 
Bo rip« a judgment, and so rare a wit. 
Require at least an age in one to meet. 
In her thej met ; but long they could not >tayi 
'Twas ffoid too fine to mix without allay. 
Heaven'e image was in her eo weU expreit, 
Her vety tight upbraided all the rest ; 
Too justly ravishM from an age like thisy 
Now she is gone, the world is of a piece. 



My amofous heart was 

To find a new Tietoiious fidr. 

Tin you, descending on our plains^ 
With foreign ibroe renew my chains , 
Where now you nde without control 
The migbty sorereignof my sodL 

Tour smiles hare more of conquering 
Than all your native country arms : 
Their troops we can expel with ease, 
Who vanquish only when we please. 

But in your eyes, oh ! there *s the speD, 
Who can see diem, and not rebel 9 
You make us captives by your stayy 
Tet kiU.us if you go away. 



ON THE TOUNG STATESMEN. 



ON THE MONUMENT OF THE MAR- 
atJIS OF WINCHESTER, 

Hb who in impious times undaunted stood. 
And midst rebellion durst be just and good : 
Whose arms asserted, and whose sufierings 



OonfirmM the cause for which he fought before, 
Rests here, rewarded by a heavenly prince ; 
For what his earthly could not recompense. 
Pray* reader, that such times no more appear : 
Or, if they happen, learn true honour here. 
Ask of this age's faith and loyalty, [thee. 

Which, to preserve them, heaven oon&i'din 
Few subjecta could a king like thine desenre : 
And fewer, such a king so well could serve. 
Blest king, blest subject, whose exalted state 
By sufferings rose, and gave the law to fate. 
Such souls an rare, but mighty patterns given 
To earth, and meant for ornaments to heaven. 



CLAnBiil)oir h^ law and I 

, Clifford was fierce and brave ; 
Bonnet's grave look was a pretence, 
And Danby's matchless impudence 
'Help'd to support the knave. 

But Sifndeiland,* Goddphin, Lay, 
These will appear such chits in story, 

'T will turn all politics to jeJls, 
To be repeated like John Dory, 

When fiddlers smg atf 



SONGS, ODES, AND A 
MASQUE. 



Praidct us, mighty PravMenoe, 

What wouM these madmen have f 
FiiBt, they would bribe us without peno^. 
Deceive us without common sense, 
And without power enslave. 

•JhtfAffufertouQ This nobleman had certainly 
great and various abniUes, with a complete ver 
BiitiUty of genius, and a most insinuating aMreas; 
liut be was totalFy void of all principles, moral or 
reUgkras, and a much more abandoned character 
than Shaftesbury, whom It is so common to ca- 
hmmlate. He certainly urged James IL to pursue 
arbttrary and illegal measoxes, that he intended 
Should be his rulU) and betrayed him to the Prince 
of Orange. The Abbs de Longoerue relates, that 
_ Dr. Massey , of Christ Cburch, assund nim, be once 

THE FAIR STRANGER, A BOSQ.* woeiijd an order fremKinrJamwtoeia^ 

Ibur students of that oollege in Oxford, if they did 
_ . - ... not embrace popery. Massey. astonished at the 
Hafft and free, securely Meat, — " . . f - . - - 

No beauty «onki distnib nsy rest ; 

• TMs song is a eoAiidliBeat to thsDnohsss of 
r^pitsmonth, en herilrstoomlag to England. JDi 



order, was advised by a friend to go to London, 
and show it to the king; who assured htan he had 
never given htan such an order, ami commended 
Massey for not having obeyed it i yet atffl this lap 
ntuated monazch continued to tnist flimdartMHi 
tfr. J. W. 



Bosaa. 



Ul 



BhiD freer born men, in hamUe kwOi 

Submit to semle •buno ; 
Wbo from eonaent and ciutom draw 
The Mune right to be rai'd bj law, 

Which kings pretend to leign t 

The doke eball wield his conqnering sword, 

The chancellor make a speech, 
The king shaO pass his honest word, 
The pawn'd revenue sums afford, 

And then, come kiss mj breech. 
So hare I seen a king on chess 

(His rooks and knights withdrawn, 
His qoeen and bishops in distress) 
Shiftmg about, grow less and less, 

With here and there a pawn. 



A SONQ FOR ST, CECILIA'S 
DAY, 1687. 



Fbom harmony, from heavenly harmony 

This universal frame began. 
Wlien nature undemeadi a heap 

or jarring atoms lay, CnAa S 

And could not heave her head. 
The tuneftil voice was hevd from hig]^, 

Arise, ye more than dead. 
Then cold, and hot, and moist, and dry, 
In order to their stations leap. 

And Music's power obey. 
Fnni harmony, from heavenly harmony 

This universal fivne began ; 

From harmony to haAnony 
Through aQ the compass of the notes it ran. 
The diapason dosing full in Man. 

II. 

What passion cannot Music raise and quell t 
When Jubal struck the corded shell, 
Hii listening brethren itood around, 
And, wondering, on their faces fell 
To worship that celestial sound. 
Leu than a God they thought there could noC 
Within the hoUow of that shell, [dwell 
THat spoke so sweetly and so well. 
What passion cannot Masie raise and quell? 

lU. 

The trumpet's loud clangor 

Excites us to arms, 
With shrill notes of aager« 

And mortal alarms. 
The double double double beat 
Of the thundering drum 
Cfiet, hark! the foes come ; 
Char|e, Charge, 't is too4ate to retreat. 



The soft complaining flute 
, In dying notes discovers 

The woes of hopeless lovers, 
Whbse dirge is whispered by the warblin|j[ ttti 

T, 

Sharp violins prodaua* 
Their jealous pangs, and desperation, . 
Fwy , frantic indignation. 
Depth of pains, and height of passion, 

For the fair, disdainlul^ dame, 

n. 

But oh ! what art can teach. 

What human voice can reach. 

The sacred organ's praise 7 1 ■/ - C . 

Notes inspiring holy love, 

Notes that wing thev heavenly ways 
To mend the choirs above. 

VII. 

Orpheus could lead the sav^ race $ 
And trees uprooted left theif place. 

Sequacious of the lyre : < 
But bright Cecilia raisM the wonder Usher ; 
YThen to her organ vocal breath wasgTTeii, 
An angel heard, and straight appeared 
Mistaking earth ibr heaven. 

uBurs cBonirs. 

As from the power of sacred lays 

The spheres began to move, 
' And sung the great Creator's praise 

To aU the bless'd above; 
Sowhen the last and dreadful hour 
This crumbling pageant shall devour, 
The trumpet shall be heard on hi^. 
The dead shall live, the living die. 
And Music shall untune the &y. 



SONG FAREWELL, FAIR ARMIDA.1 

FAaswBLL, fair Armida, my joy and my grief, 
In vain I have lov'd yoU, and hope no relief; 

* Sharp vioUrw] Itfsa Judicious remark of Mr. 
Masqn, that Dryden with propriety gives this epl- 
tbetto the Instrument ; because, In the poet's time, 
tbejr oould not have arrived at that deUcaoy of tone, 
even tn the hands of the best masters, which they 
now have in those of an inferior kind. See Essays 
on EncUsh diurch MumIc, by the Rev. V. Mason. 
M.A. Preoen^r of York, ismo. 17S6. p. 818. T, 

t This song, written on the death of Captain Dig. 
by, has been given by Mr. Malone la his Liib of 
I>f7den, on account, he says,of iu ' not having been 
preserved In Diyden's works, and being found en- 
tire only In a scarce Mlsoeiltny, viz. Oovent Gar- 
den Drollery.* I must, however, observe, that the 
soog li glinted entire hi New Court Songs and 



THE POKMS OF DRTOEN, 



Ondone bjr jour Tirtpe, too strict and Mvere, 
Tour eyes gave me love, and you gmve me des* 

Now eall'd by my honour, I seek with eontent 
The fate which in pity you would not prevent: 
To languish m love, were to find by delay 
A death that's more weloome the speediest way. 
On seas and in b«ttl«s, in buQets and fire, 
The danger is less than in hopeless desire ; 
My deadi's wound you give, though fiur off I 

bear 
My Mfiym your tight n o t to cost yon a tear ; 
But if the kind flood on a wave should convey, 
And under your window my body shoukl Uy, 
The wound on my breast when you happen to 
You'll say with a sigh— it was given by me.[see, 



Foibear your addresses, and court us nj mora 
For we will perform what the deity iwore : 
But if you dare think of deserving our chaimi^ 
Away with your sheephooks, and take to your 

arms: 
Then laurels and myrties your brows shall ador^ 
When Pan, and his son, and fair Syrinx r 

SONa. 

FaUi sweet, and young, receive a prat* 
Resenr'd ibr your victorious eyes : 
From crowds, whom at your feet you SM^ 
O pity, and distinguish me ! 
As I from thousand beauties mora 
Distinguish you, and only you adora. 



^_^^ Your face for conquest was designed, 

Your every motion charms my nund ; 



TUE LADY'S SONG. 

A CBoin of bright beauties in spring did sppear. 
To chose a May-lady to govern the year ; 
AU the nymphs wera in whke, and the shepherds 

in green; 
The garland was givM, and Phyllis was queen : 
But Phyliis refused it, and sighing did say, 
ni not we^ a garland while Pan is away* 

YThile Pan and fair Syrini ara fled from our 

shora, 
The Graces ara banish'd, and Love is no mora : 
The sofl god of pUasura, that wann*d our de- 
sires, 
Has broken his bow, and extingmsh'd his firas : 
And vows that himself and his mother will 

mourn, 
T3I Pan and fair Syrinx in triumph ratun. 

Poems, bj R. V. Oent ivo. C7S, p. TS. In this oot* 
lecMon tlie second Une runs thus i— 

• In vain I have lov*d 700, and^id no reUet' 
The sixth, 

• A fete wbloh In pity,* *c 
Hm twelfth, 

' Myjbtt from your sight,* Ac 
An anftwer tnm Armlda, as she is called, follows 
the Song In this collection ; hut It Is not worth dt* 
Ing. The rtdteuloos parody on this Song In the 
Rehearsal Is too well known to require copvlnc 
here. But the following ludicrous itansa, which I 
have seen In MS. and which is a coeval parody on 
UrrAea** Song to Armida, deserves to be cited f 
* Or If the King please that I may, at his charge, 

Just under your window he fa " " 

Kayti 

. If but I . . 

Or, rather than fall to shew my love Ailler, 
I would be content to arrive in a seuUer ; 
But If me these favonn my (kte hath denyM, 
I hope to come floating up with a sprlii| tyde. 
Armlda is said to have been the beaatsftU Pnnces 
■tnart. wife of Charles. Duke of Richmond. 0^»- 
' '^ Digby was killed at sea In the engagement be- 
1 the English and Dutch fleet, offSouthwoUl 



it under your window he brought In abarge ; 
r *twill be enough, as I died a brave fighter, 
ut to your window I come in a lighter { 



Angels, when you your sflence break, 
Forget their hymns, to hear you speak | 
But when at once they hear and view, 
Ara k>th to mount, and long to stay with j 

No graces can your form mprove. 
But aU ara lost, unleat you love ; 
While that sweet passion you disdain, 
Your veil and beauty ara in vain : 
In pity then prevent my fata. 
For after dying all-raprieve 's too ktn. 

SONG. 

HiOB state and honours to others vnpnftp 

But give me your heart : 
That treasura, that treasura alonoi 

I beg for my own. 
So gentle a love, so fervent a fira, 

My soul does mspira ; 
That treasura, that treasure aknot 

I beg for my own. 
Your lora let me crave ; 
Give me in posses s ing 
So matchless a blessing 
That empire is all I would have. 
Love's my petition, 
AU my ambition ; 
If e'er you discover 
So iaitfafiil a bver, 
So real a flame, 
ru die, I'D die, 
'So give up my I 



Bay,lnl07S. T. 



SONG. 

Go tell Amynta, gentle swain, 
I wouM not die, nor dare complain 1 
Thy tuneful voice with numbers joiny 
Tl^ words win more prevail than miai 



ALBXANDEft^S FEAST. 
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To wuiB oppMH^d, And dnnb wiA griiefi 
Tho gods ordain this kind relief; 
That music should in lounds ooovey 
What d jing lorers dare not say. 

A sigh or tear, perhaps, shell give, 
But loTe on pity cannot lire. 
Tell her that hearts for hearts were made, 
And love with love is only paid. 
Tell her my pains lo last increase, 
That soon they will be past redress ; 
But ah! the wretch that speechless lies 
Attends but death to dose his eyes. 



BONO TO A PAIR YOUNQ LADY, 

•OIHO OUT 07 THB TOWW IV THB SPEISO. 

Ass not the cause why sullen Sprnig 
So long delays her flowers to bear; 

Why wartrfing birds forget to sing, 
And winter stonu invert the year : 

Chloris is gone, and fate provides 

To make it Spring where she resides.. 

Chloris is gone, the cruel fair ; 

She cast not back a pitying eye ; 
But left her lover in despair, 

To sigh, to hngoish, and to die : 
Ah, how can those fair eyes endure 
To give the wounds they wUI not cure ! 

Gkeat god of love, why hast thou made 

A face that can all hearts command, 
ThsU all religions can invade. 

And change the laws of every land ? 
Where thou hadst plac'd such power before 
Tbott shouldsl have made her mercy more. 
When Chloris to the temple comes, 

Adoring crowds before her fall ; 
She can restore the dead from tondiSi 

And every life but mine recall. 
I only am by love designM 
To be the victim fori 



His valiant peen were plao^d around; ^ 
Their brows with rosmnd with myrtles bound i . 

(So shouki desert in arms be crown'd.) .. 
The kytely Thais, by his side, • 
Bate like a blooming Eastern bride 
In flower of youth and beauty's pridsb • 

Happy, happy, happy pair ! 

None but the brave, / ^ . 

None but the brave, . ^ 

None but the brave deoervQS Oe fair. 



Happy, happy, happy pairl ^ 

None bu( the brave, 

None but the brave. 

None but the brave deserves tha fkir. 



ALEXANDER'S FEAST; 

•El THS powxa or mvsic ; am odb iir 
■ovovm or bt. cbciua's dat. 



*T WAS at the rojral feast, for Persia wod 
By Philip's warlike son : 

Ak>ft in awfU state 

The godlike hero sate 
On his imperial thraue t • 



Timothens,* plac'd on high 
Amid the tuneful quire, 
With flying fingers tooch'd the lyre : 
The tremtbling notes ascend the sky, 

And heavenly joyi inpira 
The song began Crom Jove 
Who left his blissful seats above, 
(Such is the power of mighty love.) • 
A dragon's fiery form belied the god : 
Sublime on radiant spheres he nde, 
When he to fair CMympia press'd : 
And while he sought her snowy breart : 
Then, round her slender waist he curl'd, 
And stamp'd an image of himself, a sovereigB 

of the world.* 
The listening crowd admire the loffy sound, 
A present deity, they shout around : 
A present deity, the vaulted roofs rebound ; 
With ravish'd ears 
The monarch hears. 
Assumes the god, 
AflTects to nod, ^ 

And seems to shake the spheres. 

caoKOs. 
With ravish'd ears 
The monarch hears, 
Assumes the god, 
Afl*ects to nod. 
And seems to shake the spheres. 

III. 

The'praise of Bacchus then the sweet musician 
Of Bacchus ever fair and ever young ; [sung 

* Dr. Bumey luw riven a learned, full, awl en ' 
tertalnlng account of Tlmotheos, the muslcliin, in 
his flnt volume of Ms History of M usie, p. 4W. Mr. 
Jaokson, whose tasis and feeling on the sni^jeet Oi 
music must be allowed to be Just and ex ' ' 



Dryden for extending the powers 
afflrms'" '-• - 



music over the passions, and 
only can be excited. Dr,J, W. 
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THE POEMS OF DRTDEN. 



[cOtDM. 

he 



The jolly god in 

Semd the tiumpets ; beat the 

Flush'd with a purple grace 

He ihowB his honest £ce t . 

ffowgiTethe hautboyTbreath ; he 

Bacchus, ever fair and young. 

Drinking joys did first onUin ; 
Bacchus' blessings are a treasure ; 
Drinking is the soldier's pleasure : 

Rich the treasurei ' 

Sweet the pleasure, 
Bweet isfleasure afVer pain. 

CBO&VS. 

Bacchus' blessings are a treasure, 
Drinking is the soldier's pleasure : 

Rid) the treasure. 

Sweet the pleasure. 
Sweet is pleasure after pain. 



Sooth'd with the sound the king grew vain ; 

Fought all his. battles o'er again ; 
And thrice he routed all his foes; and thrice he 
slew the slain. '^ 
The master saw the ntadness rise ; '' 
His gkywing cheeks, his ardent eyes ; 
And, while h#4iearen and earth defied, < 
Chang'd hiJhand, and check'd hi7pride. 
He chose a mournful muse 
Soft pity to infuse : 
He sung DariusV««t and good, • 

By too severe a fate, 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fUIen, 
Fallen from his high estate. 

And welt'ring in his blood ; 
Deserted, at his utmost need, 
By those his former bounty fed; 
On the bare earth ezpos'd he lies, 
With not a fiiend to close his eyes. > 
With downcast kKiks the joyless victor sate, . 
Revolving b his alter'd soul 

The various turns of chance below ; 
And, now and then, a sigh he stole 
And tears began to flcm. 

CHORtri. 

Revolving in his alter'd soul 
The various turns of chance bek»w ; 

And, now and then, a sigh he stole ; 
Aiid teaia began to fiow, 

T. 

The mighty master smil'd, to see 
That love was in the next degree ; 
'Twas but a kindred sound to move, 
For pity melts the mind to love. 

SofUy sweet, in Lydiaihii 

Soon he qooth'd his soul to i 



War, be sung, is toil and troofale; 
Honour, but an empty bubble ; 

Never ending, still beginning, 
Fighting still, and stiH destrojring : 

If the world be worth thy winning,^ \ 
Think, O think it worth enjoying : ) 
Lovely Thais sits besides thee, 
Take the good the gods provide thee. 
The many rend the skies with loud applause ; 
, So Love was crown'd, but Music won the cause. 
The prince, unable to'conceal his pain, 
Gaz'd on the fair 
Who caus'd his care, 
And sigh'd and look'd, sigh'd and look'd, 
Sigh'd and look'd, and sigh'd again ; 
At length, with k>ve and wine at once oppress'd, 
The vanquish'd victor sunk upon her breast. 

CBOSVS. 

The prince, unable to conceal his pabi 
Gaz'd on the fair 
Who caus'd his care, 
And sigh'd and look'd, sigh'd and kwk'd, 
Sigh'd and took'd, and sigh'd again : 
At length, with love and wine at onoe opprees'di 
The vani|uiBh'd victor sunk upon her breast. 

TI. 

Kow strike the golden lyre again ; 
A loader yet, and yet a louder straiB. 
Break his bands of sleep asunder, 
And rouse him, like a rattling peal of thunder. 
Hark, hark, the horrid sound 
Has raised up his head : 
As awak'd from tlte dead, 
And amaz'd, he stares around. 
Revenge, revenge, Timotheus cries, 
See the furies arise: 
See the snakes that they rear, 
How they hiss in their hair, 
And the sparkles that flash from their eyei! 

Behold, a ghasdy band. 
Each a torch m his hand ! [slain. 

Those are Grecian ^sts, that in battle were 
And unbuned remain 
Tngk>rious on the plain : 
Give the vengeance due 
To the valliant crew. 
Behold, how they toss their torches on high, 
How they point to the Persian abodM, 
And glittering temples of their hostile gods. 
The princes applaud, with a furious joy ; 
And the king seiz'd a flambeau with seal to 
Thais led the way, [destroy , 

To light him to his prey, 
And, like another Helen, fir'd another Troy. 

cHomtrs. 
And the king seiz'd a flambeau with zeal to 
Thais led the way, f destroy 



THE SBCULAH MASQ^UE. 
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To ttglit him to his prey, 
Aai, like uother Helea, fir'd another Troy 

rn. 

Thai,fcoga|[o, 
Ere beavuig bellows leacn'd to blow, j^ . 
While organs yet were mute ; ^ 
TioBotheus, to his breathing flute, 
And sounding lyre, [sire, 

Goald swell the soul to rage, or kindle soft de- 
At last divine Cecilia came, 
tnrentresB of the Tocal frame ; 
The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred store, 
Enlarged the former narrow bounds, 
And added leneth to solemn sounds. 
With nature's mother-wit, and arts unknown 
Let old Timotheus yield the prize, [before. 

Or both divide the crown ; 

He raia*d a mortal to the skies ; 

She drew an angel down.i* 

flMAHD CHomtrs. 

At last divine Cecilia came, 
Inventress of the vocal frame ; 

The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred store, 
Enlarged the former narrow bounds, 
And added length to solemn sounds. 

With nature's mother-wit, and arts unknown 
Let old Timotheus yieU the prize, [before. 

Or both divide the crown ; 

He rais'd a mortal to the skies ; 

She drew an angel down. 



VENI CREATOR SPIRITUS. 

PARAPHJaASBS. 

CasATOR Spirit, by whose aid 
The world's foundations first were laid, 
Come visit every pious mind ; 
Come pour thy joys on humankind; 
From sin and sorrow set us free, 
And make thy temples worthy thee. 

O source of uncreated light. 
The Father's promised Paraclete ! 
Thrice holy fount, thrice holy fire. 
Our hearts with heavenly love inspire • 
Come, and thy sacred unction bring , 
To sanctify us, while we sing. 

Ptenteooa of grace, descend firom high, 
Ridi in thj sevenfold oiergy! 
Thoa strength of his Ahnighty hand 
Wboee power does heaven and earth connaad. 
Proceeding Spirit, our defence, 
Who dost the gifts of tongues dispense. 
And crown'st Uiy gift wiUi eloquence ! 

Refine and purge our earthly parts ; 
Bktt, ob, inflame and fireow hearts ! 

▼OL. I. — 10 



Our frailties hetp, oar vise ctmtnAf 
Submit the senses to the soul ; 
And when rebellious they are grown. 
Then Lay thy hand, and hokl'em down. 

Chase from our minds the infernal foe. 
And peace, the firuit of kyve, bestow ; 
And lest our feet should step astray. 
Protect and guide us in the way. 

Make us eternal truths receive. 
And practise all that we bebeve : 
Qive us thyself, that we may see 
The Father, and the Son, by thee. 

Immortal honour, endless fame, 
Attend the Almighty Father's name . 
The Saviour Son be glorified. 
Who for lost man's redemption died ; 
And equal adoration be, 
Eternal Paraclete,* to thee. 




Cheoivos, Chronos, mend thy pace, 
A hundred times the rolling sun 
Around the radiant belt has ran 
In his revolving race. 
Behold, behold, the gaol in sight, 
Spread thy fans, and wing thy flight. 

Enter Chsohos, tnth a icytht in Job fuma^ 
andagloheimhUbackfUihUhheteUdoumatku 
sfitncMoe. 

CBKOVOS. * 

Weary, weary of my weight, 
Let me, let me droup my freight. 

And leave the world behind. 
I could not bear. 
Another year. 
The load of humankind. 

Enttr MoKVS laughing, 

MOUVt. 

Ha ! ha! hal ha! ha! ha ! well hast thou doM 

To lay down thy pack, 

And lighten the back, 
The world was a fool, e'er since it begun, 
And since neither Janus, nor Chronos, nor I 

Can hinder the erinies. 

Or mend the bad times, 
'T is bettor to laugh than to cry. 

* Eumal Paraaoe) This to a most elegant and 
beautiful little motseU and one of his most eorreet 
emnposltions. lu poetry and piety aid each other 
Dr. J.W, 
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THfi PO^S OP DBTDBN. 



OBOEVI or ALL TBMMt, 

T* better to laugh than to cry. 

JAlfDI. 

Bince Momua comes to laugh below, 

Old Time begm the show, 
That he may see, in every scene, . 
What changes in this age have been. 



Then goddess of the silrer bow begin. 

IHonUf or hunting mu$ic wlhm. 
Enter Diava. 

^ DIAHA. 

With horns and with hounds I waken the day >, 
And hie to the woodland-walks away : 
I tuck up my robe, and am buskin*d soon, 
And tie to my forehead a Waxing moon. 
I course the fleet stag, unkennel the fox, 
And chase the wild goals o*er summits of 

rocks, 
With shouting and hooting we pierce through 

the sky. 
And Echo turns hunter, and doubles the cry. 
cHOmus or all. 
With shouting and hooting we pierce thro' the 

aky, 
And Echo turns hunter, and doubles the ciy . 

JAIIUS. 

Then our age was in it's prisM : 

CBMOirOS. 

Free (irom rage: 

DZAJTA. 

And free from crime : 



A Tery merry, dancing, drinking, 
I«au^iing, quaffing, and nttthinlrTng time. 

oBomus or all. 
Then our age was in it's prime, 
Free from rage, and free from crime, 
A very merry, dancing, drinking, 
Laughing, quaffing, and unthinking time. 

[Donee ^DiaVa's attendante* 

Enter Mars, 

BARS. 

Inspire the vocal brass, inspire 
The world is past its infont age: 

Arms snd honour, 

Arms and honour, 
Set the martial mind on fire, 
And kindle manly rage. 
Man has took'd the sky to red; 
\Bd Peace, thelasy good, is fled« 



Plenty, peftc«, and pleaawe fly ;. 

The sprightly green, 
In woodland«walks, on more ia ieeu , 
The sprightly green has drunk the Tyrim ^f» 

CBomus or all. 
Plenty, peace, Itc. 

MARS. 

Sound the trumpet, beat the drum ; 
Thr<r>ugh all the world around, 
SounJ a reveille, sound, sound, 
The warrior god is come. 

CBORUS OF AUi. 

Sound the trumpet, kc 

M0MU8. 

Thy sword within the scabbard keep, 

And let mankind agree ; 
Better the worid were fast asleep. 
Than kept awake by thee. 
The fools are only thiimer. 

With all our cost and care; 
But neither side a winner. 

For things areas they were. 

CBORUS or ALL. 

The fools are only, Itc. 

Enter VnnTi. 
TKirns 
Galms appear when storms are past ' 
Love wUl have his hour at last : 
Nature is my kindly care { 
Mars destroys, and I repair ; 
Take me, take ma, while you may, 
Venus comes not every day. 

CBORUS or ALL. 

Take her, take her, &c. 

CBROIfOS. 

The worid was then so light, 

1 scarcely folt the weight; 

Joy rul'd the day, and Love the nigfaL 

But, since the queen of pleasure lefttha ^mmi% 

I faint, I lag. 

And feebly drag 
The ponderous orb around. 

BOMVS. 

All, all of a piece throughout: 
Thy chase had a beast in view ; 

[Pointing to Dianeu 
Thy wars brought nothing about ; f To Man 



'Thy loven wste all untrue. 

jAirns. 

'T is well an eld age is out. 

CBROIIOS. 

And time to begin anew. 



12\» K« 



BOKC». 
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CHOBOB OV ALL. 

ADttn of a piece throoghoiit; 
Thy chase had a beast in view : 
Thy wars brought nothing about ; 
Tfaylorere were untrue. 
T is well an old age is out, 
And time to begin a i^ew. 



SONG OP A SCHOLAR AND HIS 
MISTRESS, 

WHO BSIKO CnOtSED BT TBXIB 

ntBBDS, rVLX. MAD- FOB OBB ANOTRBB t 

AHD BOW VIBST MXBT IB BBDLAK. 

Mune within, J%e lover; enier at oppomU 
docrty each held by a ketptr* 

PHILLIS. 



Look, look, I see-^I see mj lore appear ! 

*Tishe 'Tishealone; 

For, like him there is none 

*T ia the dear, dear man, 'tis thee, dear. 

AMrBTAS. 

Hark ! the winds war ; 

The ftamy wares roar ; 

I see a ship afar, 

Tossing and tossing, and making to the shore : 

But what is that I view, 

So radiant of hue, 
St. Hermo, St. Hermo, that sit* upon the sails 7 

Ah ! No, no, no. 
St. Hermo, nerer, never shone so bright ; 
"T is PhiUis, only Phillis, can sboot^so far a 
Ught; [akme, 

T is Phillis, 'tis Phillis, that saves the ship 
For bU the winds are hqsh'd, and the storm is 
overbk>wn. 

PBILLia. 

Let Bse go^ let ne run, let me fly to his arm. 

AMTBTAS. 

If aO the &tes combine, 
And all the furies join, [the charm. 

Ill Ibrce my way to Phillis, and break through 
[Here thgy break fr9m their keepen, ma to 
each other f and tmbraee. 

rBILLIS. 

Simn I mairy the man I lore f 

And shah I conclude my palnsf 

Now Uess'd be the powers above, 

I feel the Mood bound in my veins ; 

With a lively leap it began to move, 
And the vapours Imvo niy brcinf. 



^Body job*d to body, and heart job'd to heart, 
'To mfkp sure of the cure, 
Po caU the man in black, to nuunble o*er V 
part. 

PBILLIS. 

But floppoeehe shookl tUMj 

AMITBTAS. 

AC worst if he delay, 
'T is a work must be done, 
We'll borrow but a day. 
And the better the sooner begun. 
cooBVs or Bars. 
At worst if delay, &c. 

7%ey run tmt together hemd ia htmo 



SONGS IN THE INDIAN EMPEROR. 

X. 

Aafiulidgjoy; howquicUy arttboupasti 

Yet we thy nun haste. 
As if the cares at human life were few. 

We seek out new: 
And AOow fete, which would too fest pursoe. 
See, how on every bough the birds eipress, 
In their fweet notes, their happiness. 
They all enjoy, and nothing spare ; 
But on their mother Nature lay their care 3 
Why then should man, the lord of all below. 

. >. Such troubles choose to know, 
As none of all his subjects undergd ? 
Hark, hark, the waters fall, fell, fell, 
And with a murmuring sound 
Dash, dash upon the ground, 
To gentle riumbers call. 
ti. 
I look'd and saw within the book of fate, 
When many days did lour, 
Whenlo! one happy hour 
Leap'd up, and smil'd to save the sinking 
state; 
A day shall come when in thy power 
Thy cruel foes shall be : 
Then shaO thy land be free : 
And then in peace shall reign ; 
But take, O take that opportunity, 
Whidi, once refes'd, will never come again. 



SONG IN THE MAIDEN QUBBN. 
I FBBD a flame within, which so torments moi 
that it both pains my heart, and yetconteals 
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THE POEBfS OF DRTDEN. 



'T is rat^a pleadn^ mart, and I to lore it, 
That I liad rather dia^than once ramoTe it. 

Tat he for wholii I grieve •hall nerer knoir it ; 
Mf tongue does not betray, nor 1117 eyee ihiMr 
Not a Bigfa, nor a tear, mj pain diactoaee, [it. 
But they faJl silently, like dbw on rosea. 
ThnB, to prevent my love from being orael^ 
My hearri the sacriBce, as 't is the fuel : 
And while I suffer this to give him quiet,. 
My &ith rewards my love, though he deny it 

On his eyes will I gaze, and there delight me ; 
Where I conceal my love no frown can fright 
To be more happy, I dare not aspire ; [me * 
Nor can I fidl more low, mounting no higher. 



SONGS IN THE CONaUEST OP 
GRANADA. 



Wbbbetbb I am, and whaterer I do, 

My Phyllis is still in my mind-; 

When angry, I mean riot to Phyllis tago, 

My feet of themselves, the way find: 
Unknown to myself I am just at her door. 
And, when I would rail, I can bring out no 

Than, Phyllis too fair and unkind ! [more, 
When PhyllU I see, my heart bounds in my 
And the love I would stifle is shown ; [breast, 
But asleep, or awake, I am never at rest. 

When iinom my eyes Phyllis is gone, [mind ; 
Sometimes a sad dream does delude my sad 
But, alas ! when I wake, and no PhylUa I find, 

BLow I sigh to myself all alone ! 

Should a king be my rival in her I adore, 
He shouki ofi*er his treasure in vain : 

O, let me Hone to be happy and poor, 
And give me my Phyllis again ! 

Let Phyllis be mine, and but ever be kind, 

I could to a desert with her be confin'd. 
And envy no monarch his reign. ' 

Aks ! I diycorer too much of my love. 

And she too well knows her own power ! [prove, 

She makes me each day a new martyrdom 

And makes me grow jealous each hour : 
But let her each minute torment my poor mind, 
I had rather love Phyllis, both false ajod unkind, 

Thali ever be freed from her power* 



Ha. How unhappy a bver am I, 

While I sigh for my PhyUia in v«in ; 



All my hopes of delight 
Are another man's right. 
Who is happy, while I am in pain 
Shs. Since her honour aOows no relief 

But to pity the pains which you beat 
'T is the best of your fate, 
In a hopeless estate 
To give o'er, and betimes to despair. 
I have tried the fidse med'cine in vain ; 
For I wish what I hope not to win: 
From without, my desire 
Has no food to its fire; 
Butitbumtandoonnmes 1 



Hx. 



Shb. Yet, at least, H is a pleasure to know 
That you are not unhappy alone : 
For the nymph you adore 
Is as wretched, and more ; 

And counts all your suffiBrings her owp 
Hs. O ye gods, let me suffer for both ; 

At the feet of my Phyllis m lie : 
m resign up iny breath, 
And take pleasure in death. 

To be pitied by her when I dieb 

Sbb. What her honour denied you in life, 
In her death she will give to your 
Such a flame as is tnie [love. 

After (ate will renew, 

Tor the souls to meet okwer above. 



SONG OF THE SEA-FIGHT, IN 
AMBOTNA. 

Who ever saw a noble sight, 
That never view'd a brave sea-fight ! 
Hang up your bloody colours in the air 
Up with your fights, and your nettings prepan ; 
Tour merry mates cheer, with a lusty boU 

spright, [fight. 

Now each man his brindice, and then to the 
St. George, St. George, we cry. 
The shouting Turks reply 
Oh now it beeins, and the gunnroom grows hot. 
Ply it with culverin and with small shot ; [roar, 
Haric, does it not thunder ? no, 't is the gnna 
The neighbouring billows are tnm'd into gore ; 
Now each man must resolve to die. 
For here the coward cannot fly. 
Drums and trampels toUthe knell. 
And culverins the passing bell. [amain , 

Now, now they grapple, and now board 
Blow up the hatches, they're off* all again : 
Give them a broadside, the dice run at all, 
Down comes the maat and yard, and taddiaci 

fall; 



SONGS. 



She gnmt gidd^^now, like blind Fomoie^ 

wheoli 
She sinka there, she sinkSf she tarns op Imt keel. 
Who ever beheld so noUe a sight, 
As this so brave, so Uoodjr sea-fight ! 



Lovfly m*t him at his landmg, 

Crowds of people swarm'd around ; 
Welcome, rang likr peals of thunder, 
Welcome, rent the skies asunder. 
Welcome, heaven and earth resound. 
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INCANTATION IN (EDIPUS. ' 

Tnt. Cboose the daikest part oP th' grove, 

8«ich as ghosts at noonday love. 

Dig a trench, and dig it nigh 

Where the bones of Lains lie ; 

Altars rais'd, of iurf or stone, 

Will th* mfemal powers have none, 

Anwser me, if this be doiie 7 

All Pa. 'T is done. 

T». Is the sacrifice made fit 7 
Diaw her backward to the pit: 
Ikaw the barren heiler b^ ;' 
Btrren let her be, and Uack. 
Got the curl'd hair that grows 
PuH betwixt her horos and brows t 
And torn your (aces fifom the sun, 
Awwer me, if this be done 7 

All Pn. 'T m done. 

Tib. Pour fai blood, and blood-like wme, 
To Mother Earth and Proserpine : 
Mingle milk into the stream ; 
Feast the ghosU that hwe the steaip: 
Snatch a brand from iunerail pfle i 
Tossitin, to make them boil $ 
And ton your frees firom the sun. 
Answer me, if this be done? 

All Ph. *T is done. 



SONGS IN ALBION AND ALBANIUS. 



ImFMMM At ofispring of the Ni^l, 
t>ebanr'd of heaven your native right. 
And from the glorious fields of light, 
Condem'd in shades to drag the chain, 
And fill with groans the gtoomy plain ; 
Since pleasures here are none below. 
Be iU our good, our joy be woe ; 
Our wock t' embroil the worUs above, 
Disturb their union, disunite their knre^ 



[Ibe. 



And blast the beauteous frame of our victorious 



Sbs the god of seas attends thee, 
Nymphs divine, a beauteons train : 
All the calmer gales befriend thee 
In thy pnssage o'er the main i 
Every maid her k>cks is binding. 
Every Triton's horn b winding, 
Welcome to the wateiy plam. 

▼. 

Albioh, lov'd of gods and men, 

Prince of Peace too mildly reigning, 

Cease thy sorrow and complaining, 

Thou shah be restored again : 

Albkm, lov'd of gods and men. 

Still thou art the care of heaven, 

In thy youth to exile driven : 

Heaven thy ruin then prevented, 

Till the giulty hmd repented : 

In thy age, when none could aid thee, 

Foes oonspir'dj.and friends betsay'd thee. 

To the brink of danger driven, 

Still thou art the care of heaven. 



?BASB, Augota : cease thy 

Happy days appear, 
Godlike Albiao is returning^ 

Loyal beans to cheer! 
Every grace his youth adorning, 
Gkirious as the star of moniing, 

Or the planet of the year. 



Albiob, by the nymph attended, 
Wan to Neptune reoonnnended. 

Peace and plenty spread the sails ; 
Vanns, in her shell before him, 
from the sands in safety bore him. 

And supplied Etesian gales. 
Ardion on the shore c 



SONGS IN KING ARTHUR. 



Vhers a battle is sufrpoied to be given beblnd the 
seenes, with drums, trumpets, and mlUtaxr 
shouts and ezeurtlons i after which, the Brltona. 
expressing thdr joy for the vloiorTi «ln« tbS 
sofc of triumph. . 

Comb, if you dare, our trumpets sound ; 
Come, if yon dare, the fi>ee rebound : 
We come, we oome, we come, we come,. 
IBays the double^ doable, double beat of Ihp 
thundering drum. 

Now they ofaalBge on amain, 

Now they rally again ^ , 
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The gods from abofe die nad labour bahoU, 
And pity maaloBd, that will peiidi for gold. 
The faintiiig Saiona quit their groun). 
Their trumpets Itnguiih in the wiiiid i 
Tbej flf , they liy, tbej Aj, they flj ; 
Victoria, Victoria, the bold Britou cry. 

Now the ▼ictory'i woo, 

To the plunder we run : 
We return to our lanei like fortunate traden , 
Triumphant with apoili of the yanquishM in* 
vaden. 



On •igfatf^the mother of desirei, 
What charming objects dost thou yieU ! 

^ is sweet, when tedious wght eqnrea, 
To see the rosy morning gild 

The mountain-tops, and paint the field ! 
But when Clarinda comes in si|^t. 
She makes thtf summer's day more bright ; 
And when she |bes away, H is night. 

CBORUS. 

When fitir Clarinda comes in sight, Itc. 

wouAir siifos. 
'T is sweet the bhisbing mom to riew ; 
And plains adore'd with paady dew : 
But such cheap delights to see, 
Heaven and nature 
Qive each creature ; 
They hare eyes, as well as we ; 
This is the joy, all joys abore. 
To see, to see, 
That only she, 
That only she we lore ! 
CBoavs. 
This k the joy, all joys above, kc 



Two daughters of this aged stream are we ; 
And both our seargreen locks have comb'd for 
Come bathe with as an hoar or two, [tbea; 
Come naked in, lor we are tot 
What danger from a naked foe? 
Come bathe with us, come bathe, and share 
What pleasoves in the iioods appear ; 
WeHl beat the wateri till they boqnd. 
And cirde round, around, around, 
And circle rcwnd, around. 

IT. 

Yb bhiftering bretfarai of the aki<s, 
Whose breath has raffled all the watery plain 

Entire, and let Britannia rise. 
In triumph o'er the main. 

Serene and cidm, and void of fear. 

The dueen of Ldands mi 



9M«ne wad catan, as when the Spring 
The new created worid began. 
And birdacn boughs did softly sing 
Their peaceful homage paid toman i 
While Euros did his blasts forbear, 
In favour of the tender year. 
Retreat, rude winds, retreat 
To hoOow rocks, your stormy seat ; 
There swell your hmgs, and vainly^ 
threat. 

r. 
Fob folded docks, on froitiiil plains. 
The shepherd's and the farmer's gainsi 

Fair Britain all the work! outvies ; 
And Pan, as in Arcadia, rei^^, 

Where pleasure mas'd with profit lies. 

Though Jason's fleece was fam'd of old, 
The British i^l b growing gold ; 

No mines can more of wealth supply ; 
It keeps the peasant from the cold, 
And takes for kings the Tyrian dye. 

VI. 

Fai&sst isle, all ide eioelKng, 
Seat of pleasures and of kive ; 
Venus here will choose her dwelling, 
And forsake her Cyprian grovea, 

Cupid fipom his favourite n^on 

Care and envy will remove ; 
Jeakmsy, that poisons passion, 

And despair, that dies for love. 
Grentle murmurs, sweet complaining, 

Sighs, that blow the fire of Wre ; 
Soft repulses, kind disdaining, 

Shall be all the pains yea prove. 

Every swain shaH pay his duty. 
Grateful every nymph shall prove % 

And as these excel in beau^. 
Those ahall be renown'd'Kr kyve. 



SONG OP JEALOUSY, IN LOVK 
TRIUMPHANT. 

What state of life can be so blest 

As kive, that warms a lover's breast t 

Two souls in one, the same desire 

To grant the bliss, and to require ! 

But if in heaven a heU we fbd, 

*T is all fipom thee, 

OJeakHisy! 

*T is all from thee, 

O Jeakmsy! 

Thou tyrant, tyrant JealoQij, 

Thou tynnt of the mind! 



PROLOaUBS AND SPaOOUBS. 
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Al oChor lib, though ihsrp they prorot 
BarT« to refine, mnd perfect love : 
Im abeenca, or unkiod disdam, 
8weet hope reUevee the lover's pehi. 
Butftb! no cure but death we fiml, 
To eet ug free 
Prom Jealousy: 
O Jealousy! 

Thou tyrant, tyrant Jealousy, 
Thou tyrant of the mind ! 

False hi thy glass aH objects are, 
Some set too near, and some too fiir , 
Thou art the fire of endless night, 
The firs that bums, and gires no light. 
All tormentB of the damn'd we find 
In only thee, 
O Jealousy*. 

Thou tyrant, tyrant Jealousy, 
ThoQ tyrant of the mind! 



A SXCOKD PKOLoava BITUia. 

S. Hold ; would yon admit 
For judges all you see within the pit? 

1. Whom wouU he then ezeept, or on what 
score? [fore; 

t. AD who (hlwhim) have writ ill pUys be- 
For they, like thieves condemned, are hangmen 
To execute the oMmbers of their trade, [made, 
All that are writing now he would disown, 
But then htf must except— even all the town ; 
All choleric, losmg gamesters, who in spite, 
Will damn to-day, because they lost left night; 
AH servants, wbomi their mistress* scorn up- 
braids; 
AH maudlin lovers, and all slighted maids; 
AH, who are out of humour, or severe ; 
All, that want wit, or hope to find it here. 



FROLOQUES AND EPILOOITBS. 



PROLOGUE TO THE RIVAL LADIES. 

*T IS much desir'd, you judges of the town 
WotiM pass a vote to put all prologues down : 
For who can show me, since ^thmr firrt were 

They e'er convened one hard-hearted wit 7 
Tet the world's mended weQ; in former days 
Good prologues were as scarce as now good 
For the reforming poets of our age [pbys. 
In this first cfaa:^, spend their poetic rage : 
Expect no more when once the prologue'b 
The wit is ended ere the play's begun, [done; 
Ton now have habits; danees, soenfs, and 

rhymes \ 
High language often; ay, and sense, someUmes. 
As ftv a dear contrivance, doubt it not ; 
They blow out candles to give light to th* ploC 
And for surprise, two bloody^ninded nmn 
Fight tin they die, then ris^ and dance again. 
Such deep intrigues you're welcome to this day. 
Bat blame yourselves, not him who writ the 

play: 
Though his plot's dun, as can be wett desbred. 
Wit stiff as any you have e^er admired: 
He's bound to please, not to write weH ; and 

knows 
There is a mode hi plays as wett as dothos ; 
Thsrsibre, nna jodgea • • . • 



PROLOGUE TO THE INDIAN . 
aUBBN. 

As the mosie plays a soft air, the eartain rises 
Blowly.aQd dltooven an India Iwy and girt sleep- 
ing under two plaotaln-trees i and, when the 
curtain U almoat up, tlte muslo turns into atone 
expressing an alarm, at which the boy awakes, 



BoT. Wakb, wake, doevira ! our soft rest 



And fly together with our country's |>eape! 
No nmre must we sleep under plantam shade. 
Which neither heat could pierce, nor cold 



Where bounteous nature never feels decay. 
And opening buds drive fidling fruits away. 

QLue, Why shoukl men quarrel here, where 

aUpossem 

As much as they can hope for by s uc cess %* 

None can have most, where nature is so kind, 

As to exceed man's use, though not his muML 

Boy. By aaeient prophecies we have been 
tokl. 
Our workl shattbe subdued by one nsore old ;*- 
And, see, that world aheady's hither oome. 

Que. If these be they, we welcome then our 
doom ! [thence, 

Their looks am such, that mercy ikiwa firom 
More gentle than our native innocence. 

Bor. Why shouU we theh (ear these oar 
That rather seem to us fike deities 7 [eneadM 

C^int. By their protection, let us beg to live j 
They came not here to conquer, but ibrgive. 
If so, your goodness may your power expiMB» 
And wn shnfl judge both best ty our suocsw. 
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BPILCX3UE TO THE INDIAN 
aUEEN. 

■POKBlf BT MOHTBCUKA. 

Too Me what diifti we tie eofbrc'd to irj, 
To help out wit with loaie Tariotj ; 
Show* may be tbuiid that nerer jet were seen, 
*T is hard to find mob wit as ne'er has been : 
Tou have seon all that this old world can do, 
We, therefore, try the fortune of the new. 
And hope it is below yoiir.ai|n to hit 
At untajugbt nature with your practised wit : 
Our naked Indians, then, when wits appear, 
Would as soon choose to have the Spaniards 

here. [sbow« 

*T ii true you have .maiiu enough, the plot, the 
The poet? s scenes, nay, more, the painters too ; 
ttwJl this fail, considering the cost, 
*T is a tnie voyage to the Indies lost : 
But if you smile on all, then these designs, 
Like the imperfect treasure of our min£, 
Will pass for current wheresoe*erthey go, 
When to your bounteous hands their stanqis 

they owe. 



EPILOGUE TO THE INDIAN 
EMPEROB. 

BT ▲ BCBBCUilT. 

To aU and smgolar in this M meeting, 
Ladies and gaUants, Phoftbus send ye greeting. 
To all his sons, by whatever title Imown, 
Whether of court, or coffee house, or town ; 
From his^most mighty som, whose confidence 
Is plae'd in lody sound, and humble seme. 
Even to his littie in&nts of the time, [rhyme ; 
Who write new songs, and tmst in tone and 
Be't known, that Phoebus (being daily grieved 
To see ^ood plays condemn'd,' and bad re- 

Aseived) 
Ordains your judgment upon every cause, 
Henceforth, be limited by wholesome laws. 
He first thinks fit no sonnetteer advance 
His censure farther than the song or dance. 
Tour wit burlesque may one step higher climb, 
And in his sphere may judge all doggerel rhyme ; 
AD' proves, and moves, and leves, and honours 

too; 
AD that appears high sense, and scarce is bw. 
As for the coffee wits, he says not much ; 
Their proper business is to damn the Diitdi: 
For the great dons of wit— > 
Phosbus gives them full privilege akmOf 
To damn all others, and cry up their own. - 



Last, for the ladies, 'tis ApoRo'swIB, 
They should have power to save, l^t not to kill t 
For fove and he kmg since hkve thought it fit. 
Wit live by beauty, beauty reign by wit. . 



PROLOGUE TO SIR MARTIN 
MARRALL. 

FooLs, which each man meets in his dian 

each day. 
Are yet the great regaliosof a play , 
In 'which to poets yon but just appear. 
To prize that highest, which cost them so dear : 
Fops in the town more easily will pass ; 
One story makes a statutable ass 1 
Bol such in plays must be much thidcer sown, 
Like yolks 6f eggs, a dozen beat to one. 
Obserring poets all their walki invade, [glads: 
As men watch woodcocks gliding throu^a 
And when they have enough for comedy, 
They stow their several b<xlies in a pie : 
The poet's but the cook to ftshion it, [wit 
For, gaUants, you yourselves have found lbs 



To bid you welcome, would your bounty wrong; 
None welcome those who bring their cheer 
along. 



PROLOGUE TO THE TEMPEST. 

As when a tree's cot down, the secret root 
Lives under ground, and thenee new branchsi 
shoot; [day 

So firom old Shakespeare's konoor'd dust, this 
Springs up and buds anew reviving play : [part 
Shakespeare, who (taught by none) did first im- 
To Fletcher wit, to labouring Jonson art. [law 
He, monarch like, save those, his subjects 
And is that nature which they paint and draw. 
Fletcher reach'd that which on his heights did 

While Jonson crept, and gather'd all bekm. 
This did hii love, and this his mirth digest ; 
One iflutates him most, the other best 
If they have since outwrit all other men, 
'T is with the drops which fell fi^gm Shakee- 
peare's pen. [diore, 

The storm, which vanish*d on the neighboring 
Was taught by Shakespeare's Tempest Astto 



That innocence and beauty, which did smile 
In Fletcher, grew on this enchanted isle. 
But Shakespeere's ma^conkl not copied h»% 
Widiin that circle none duist walk but he. 



PROLOGITES AND BPtLOOTTES. 
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[ mast eonfen 't wu Hold, nor would yoa now 
^ That liberty to vul^ %its allow. 
Which works by magic supernatural things : 
Bnt Shakespeare's power is sacred as a king's. 
Those legends from old priesthood were re- 

ceiTedi 
And he then writ, as people then belioTed/ 
Bat if ior Shakespeare we your grace impbre, ' 
We for our theatre shall want it more : [ploy 
yVho, by our dearth of youths, are fbre'd to em- 
One of our women to present a boy ; 
And that's a transformation, you will say. 
Exceeding all the magic in the play. 
Let none expect in tlM last act to find 
Her sex transform'd from man to womankind. 
Whate'er she was b^ifare the play began, 
All you shall see of her is perfect man. 



PROLOGUE to TYRANNIC LOVE. 

Bblf-love, which, never rightly understood, 
Makes poets still conclude their plays are good, 
And malice in all. critics reigns so high. 
That for small errors, they whole plays decry ; 
80 that to see this fondness, and that spite, 
Tou'd think that none bu^ madmen judge or 
Therefore our poet, as he thinks not fit [write. 
To impose upon you what he writes ibr wit : 
80 hopes, that, leaving you your censures free, 
You equal judges of the whole wiU be : 
They judge but half, who only faults will see. 
Poets, like lovers, should be bold and dare. 
They spoil their business "with an over care ; 
And he, who servilely creeps after sense, 
Is safe, but ne'er will reach an excellence. 
Hence 't is, our poet, in his conjuring, 
Allow'd his fancy the full scope and swing. 
But when a tyrant for his theme he had; 
He kxis'd the reins, and bid his muse run mad : 
And though he stumbles in a full career, 
Yet rashness is a better fault than fear. 
He saw his way ; but in so swift a ptace, 
To choose the ground might be to lose the race. 
They then, who of each trip the advantage take, 
Find but those faults, which they want wit to 
make. 



For it ties all in level to the eye. 

Where all may judge, and each defect may spy. 

Humour is that which every day w» meet, 

And therefore known as every public street ; 

In which, if e'er the poet go astray. 

You all can point, 'ivras there he lost his way. 

But, what^ so common, to make pleasant too 

[s more than any wit can always do. 

Foe 't is like Turks, with hen and rice to treat , 

Te make regalios out of common meat. 

But, in your diet, you grow savages : 

Nothing but human fledi your taste can please , 

And, is their feastevwith slaughter'd slavea 

began, 
So you, at each new play, must have a man. 
Hhher you come, as to see prizes fought ; 
If no bkwd's drawn, you cry, the prise is 

nought 
But fools grow wary now ; and, when they 9f 
A poet eyeing round the company. 
Straight each man for himself begbs to doubt , 
They shrink like seamen when a press comes 
Few of them wiU be found fbr public use, [oUU 
Except you charge an oaf upon each house. 
Like the train bands, and every man engage 
For a sufficient fool, to serve the stage. 
And whei^ with much ado, yon get him there. 
Where be in all his gkxy shouki appear, 
Tour po6ts make him such rare things to say, 
That he's more wit than any man i' th* play : 
But of so ill a muigle with the rest. 
As when a pairot^s taught to break a jest 
Thus, aiming to be fine, they make a show, 
At tawdry squires in country churches do. 
Thihgs wed consider'd, 't is so hard to make 
A comedy, which should the knowing take. 
That our dull poet, in despair to please, 
Does humbly beg, by me, his writ of ease. 
'T is a land^, which he 's too poor to pay ; 
You therefore piust some other impost lay. 
Would you but change, for serious pk>t and ' 
This mody garniture of fool andfiuroe, [verse, 
Nor scorn a mode, because 't ia taught at home, 
Which does, like vests, our gravity become, 
Our poet yieUs you shouki this play refuse t 
Am tradesmen, by the change of fashions, lose, 
With some content, their fripperies of France, 
In hope it may their staple toade advance. 



EPILOGUE TO 1*HE WILD GAL- 
LANT, 

WBBN &BTIVBD. 

Of all dramatic writing, comic wit, 
At *ti8 the beat, so t is most hard to hit. 



PROLOGUE. ^ 

SPOKBH THE WltLfT DAT OV THS KIVO'l 
B0U9B ▲CTXH« ATTmM. TBB FimB. 

So shipwreck'd passengers escape to 1#H | 
So look they, when qn the bare beach they stand 
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Dropping and cold, and their 6rBt fear acaree 
Expecting famuie on a desert shore. [o*er, 
From that hard climate wo must wait for bread| 
Whence e'en the natives, fbrc'd by hunger, led. 
Our stage does human chance present to viewi 
But ne'er before was seen so sadly true : 
Tou are changM too, and your pretence to see 
Is but a nobler name ibr charity. 
Tour own provisions furnish out our feasts, 
While you, the founders, make yourselTes the 

guests. 
C If all mankind beside fiUe had some CKn^ 
But for poor Wit no portion did prepare, 
*T is left a rentn^arge to the brave and fiur. 
Too cherish'd it, and now its &11 you mourn, 
Which blind unmanner'd aealots make their 



Who think that fire a judgment on the stage, 
Which spaHd no( tsmples in its furious rage. 
But as our new built dty rises higher, 
So from old theatres may new aspire. 
Since fate contrives magnificence by fire. 
Our great metropolv does &r surpass 
Whale'er is now, and equals all that was ; 
Our wii as far does foreign wit excel. 
And, like a king, shoHki in a palace dwell. 
But we with goUen hop^s are vainly fed. 
Talk high, and entertain you in a shed : 
Tour presepce here, for which we humbly sue, 
Will grace old theatres, and build up new. 



EPILOGUE TO THE SECOND PART 
OF THE CONQUEST OF GRANADA. 

TiRT who have best succeeded on the stage, 
Have still oonform'd their genius to their age. 
Thus JonsQD'did mechanic humour show, 
When men were duU, and conversation low. 
Then comedy-was faultless, but 't was coarse i 
Cobb's tankard was a jest, and Otter's horse; 
And^ as their comedy, their love was mean ; 
Except, by chance, in someone labour'd scene, 
Whicn murt atone for an ill writen play, 
Thay rose, but at their hight could seUom stay. 
Fame then was cheap, and the first comer sped \ 
And they have kept it since, by being dead. 
But, were they now to write, when critics weigh 
Each line, and every wcttd; throughout a play, 
None of them, no, not Jonson in his height. 
Could pass, without allowing grains for weight 
Think it not envy, that these truths are toM : 
Our poet's not malicious, though he's bold. ■ 
'T is not to brand them, that their fauhsare 
But, by their errors, to excuse his own. [shown, 
If love and honour now are higher raisM, 
s ^T knot the |Met, but the age is prais'd. 



Wit's now arriv'd to a morehigb degree | 
bur native language more refin'd and firee. 
Our,ladiee and our men now speak move wit 
la conversation, than those poets writ. 
Then, one of these is, consequently, true ; 
That what this poet writes comes short of yoi^ 
And imiutes you ill (which most he fears,) 
Or else his writing is not worse than ihein. 
Yet though you judge (as t^n the critics wiO,) 
That s^oM before hun writ with greater skiD, 
In this one uraise he has their fame surpast, 
To please an age more gallant than the lasL 



PROLOGUE TO AMBOYNA. 

As needy gallants in the scrivener^ bands. 
Court the rich knave that gripes their mortgag'd 
The first fat bock of all the season's seqt, [lands, 
And keeper takes no fee in compliment : 
The dotage of some Englishmen is such, 
To4wn on those who ruin them-^the Dutch. 
They shall have aQ, rather than make a war 
With those who of the same religion are. 
The Straits, the Guinea trade, the herrings toO| 
Nay, to keep friendship, they shall pickle you. 



What injuriersoe'er upon us fkll, 
Tet, stiU the same religion answers all : 
Religion wheedled you to civil Var, [•pare t 
Drew English bkrad, and Dutchmen's now would 
Be gull'd no longer, for you'll find it true. 
They have no more religion, faith — than you ; 
Interest's the god they worship in their state ; 
And you, I take it, have not much of that. 
Well, inonarchiea may own religion's name, 
But states are atheists in their very frame. 



How they kive England, you shall see this day 
No map shows Holland truer than our play : 
Their pictures and inscriptions well we know ; 
We may be bold one medal sure to show. 
View then their falsehoods, rapine, cnielty ; 
And think what once they were, they stiU 

wouU be : 
But hope not either language, plot, or art ; 
'T wa^ writ in haste, but with an English hearts 
And least hope wit ; in Dutchmen that would 
As much improper, as woukl honesty. [be 



EPILOGUE TO AMBOYNA. 

A POST once the Spartans led to fight, 
And made them eonfuer in the muse's rigMl 



FR0L0QUB8 AND EPtLOQUBS. 



IftI 



So woiM our pMtlstd you on tlda dtjTf 
SHiovriiig-your tortur'd fiithert in hit play. 
Toone wellborn UMafirontii woiM, and more, 
When he*8 abue'd, and baffled by a boor i 
With an ill grace the Dutch their miachie& do, 
They've both ill nature and ill mamen too. 
Watt may they boaat themaelToe an ancient 



For they were bred ere mannera were in 

ftshion; 
And their new eoaaopwealth has eet (hem free, 
Only from hoAour and civility. . 
Venetiana do not more uncouthly ride, 
Than did their lubber etate mankind beitrido ; 
Their away became them with aa ill a mien, 
As their own pannchea swell above their chin x 
Tet is their empire no true growth, but humonr^ 
Ami only two kings' touch can cure the tumour. 
As Cato did hie Afiic fhiite display, . 
So we before your eyea their Indiea lay : 
All 1ml En^sh will, like him, oondode, 
Lat Cfaaar livoj and Carthage be subdued ! 



PR0LCX3UE 
f poKxir It t&c orrtttva or tr» mrr 

R0O82,* MAAOB 2S, 1S74. 

A FX.4.iir built house, after io kmg a stay^ 
Will send yon half unsatisfied away ; 
When, fitUen from yom eipected pomp, you 
A bi^re ooorenience only is design'd. [iod 
You, who each day can theatree behold-, 
Like Nero's palaoe, shming aO with gold, 
Our mean ungikled stage wUl soom, we fear. 
And, for the homely room, disdain the cheer. 
Yet DOW cheap <buggeta to a mode are grown, 
And a plain suit, since we can make but one, 
la better than to be by taiaish'd gawdiy known. 
They, who are by ynir fitreur wealthy made, 
With mighty sums may carry on the trade : 
We, broken bankers, half destroy'd by fire. 
With our small stock to humble roofii retire : 
Pity onrloes, while you their pomp admire. 
For fiMie and honour we nolong^ strive, 
We yeU in both, and only beg to live : 

* This prok>gue must oertalnlj have been wxlten 

for the nnr« compaiur, which I luppose at this 

time ndfht have opened their house In urary Lane. 

The ie?McUoncast upon the taste of the town In 

these three lines, 

T were follr now a stately pile to rslse, [plaji^ 

To holld a pUyheuie while tou throw down 

While seeiie% maehlneo, ami en 



Unable U> support their rasteapense. 
Who build and treat with fuoh magnifioenoe ; 
That, like the ambitious monarrhs of the agOi 
They give the law to ear prorineial stage. 
Great neighbours enviously promote ei cem , 
While they impoee their splendour on the kes* 
But only Ibole, and they of vaateatate, 
The extremity of modee wiH imitate, 
The dangling knee-fringe, and the bib^ravat* 
Vet if eooie pride with want may be aHow'd, 
We m our plainneea may be jnitly proud : 
Our royal master wiU'd it ahouU beso ; 
Whate'er he's pleaa'd to own, can need no showc 
That sacred name gives ornament and grace, 
And, like his stamp, makee baseat metals pam. 
^ were folly now a stately pile to raite. 
To buiU a playhome while you thrMr dowa 
plays, [reign, 

While scenes, machhies, and ampty opteaa 
And for the pencil you the pen disdain: [drive, 
While Iroope of iamishM FreMchmsn hither. 
And hutch at those upon wfaoee alma dMy live : 
Old Eufpish antho^ vanish, and give place 
To these new conquerors of the Norman race* 
More tamely than yogr fruhers yon aubmit; 
You're nowgrawnvaasabto them in your wit. 
Mark, when they play, how our fine fops ad- 



The mighty merits of their men of France, 
Keep time, cry Bon, and humour the cadence. 
Well, please yomsetves ; but sure 'tis under* 
stood, nandgood. 

That French machines have ne'er done Eng- 
X wodd not prophesy our hooM'a fate : 
But wfaUe vain shows and soenea yon overrate, 

'Tiatobefear'd 

That as a fire thefoimer houae o' er^ew, 
Machinea and tempests will destroy the new. 



Isesilalnlf levelled at the Duke's eompaay, who 
ImA exhlMiad Che aiege of Rhodes, and ptWr expen* 
atvsopema and who now ware getting up Fliycha. 



PROLOCrUE TO THE tTNIVBRSlTY 
OF OXFORD, 

1S74. sroKxir ir aot bast.* 

PoxTti your subjects, have the parts assign'd 
To unbend, and to divert their sovereign's mind : 
When tir'd with following nature, you think fit 
To seek repoee in^the cool shades, qfwit^ 

* SeverU gentlemen, who had adhered to their 
nindples of loyaltr daring the usurpation of 
Cromwell, and the exile of the rojal fhmllr be* 
Uf left on-provided for at the Restoration, 
ther applied themselves to dliforent/ occupations 
for a llveUhoed : among them was Mr Hut, the 



speaker of hit prologue, who had lerved hlsiL- 
fost jr w a captain in the civil war, and was now an 
actoria aoaiatalcaft,andUigrsatestlmallon., D, 
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And, from the tweet retreat, with joy aurrej 
What rests, and what is oonquer'd, cfthe way. 
Here, free 7<Nireelvesfroni enyy, care, and strife, 
You view the Tarioos turns of human life ; [go, 
Safe in our scene, through dangerous courts 70a 
And, undebauch'd, the vice of cities know. 
Your theories are heretopraotiee brou^t, 
As in mechanic operations wrought ; 
And man, the little worid, before you set. 
As once the sphere of chrystal show*dthe great. 
Blest sure ^re you abore all mortal Icind, ^ 
If to your fortunes ydb can suit your mind : 
Content to see, and shun, those ills we show, 
And crimes on theatrei lUone to know. 
With joys we bring what our dead authors writ, 
And beg from you the value of their wit : 
That Shakesoeare^, Fletcher's, and great 
Jonsoirs claim [feme. 

May be renew'd from tfiose who gave them' 
None of our living poets dare appear ; 
For muses so severe are worshtppM here', 
That, conscious of their feult8,lhey shun the eye, 
And, as profene, from sacred places fry, 
Rather than see the offended Ood, and die. 
We bring no imperfectioos but .our own ; . 
Such faults as made are by the makers shown 
And you have been so kind, that we may boast,- 
The greatest judges still can pardon most, [pit, 
Poets must stoop, when they would please our 
Debas'd e'en to the level of their wit ; . 
Disdaining that, which yet they know will take. 
Hating themselves what their applause must 

Bat when to praise from you they would aspire,' 
Thoogh they like eagles mount, your Jove is 
higher. [scendsj 

Bo fiv your knowledge all their power tran* 
As what shoukl be beyond what is extends. 



PROX^OQUE TO GIRQE;.* 

Br D&. PAVXHAUT, 1676. 

Wbbs you but half so wise as you're severe, 
Our youthful po^t should not need to fear : 
To his green y^ars your censures you would 

suit. 
Not Uast the blossom, but expect the fioiit 
The sex, that be^ does i^leasure understand, 
Will always oboose to err on t' other hand. 
They check him not that's awkward in delight, 
But dap the young rogue's cheek, and set him 

right. 

*Clroe wan an opera. TnMdr amonf an* 
dents was tbioughout accompanied with musie. 
Or, J» W ' 



Thus heartenVI well, and llesh'd upon his piey, 
The youth may prove a man another day. 
Your Ben and Fletcher, iA their first young- 
Did no Valpome, nor no Arbaces write ; [flight, 
But hopp'd about, and short excursions made 
From bough to bough, as if they were afraid, 
And each was guilty of some Slighted Maid. 
Shakespear's own nnise her Perides first bore •, 
The prince of Tyre was eMer than the Moor: 
'T is miracle to see a first good play ; 
All hawthorns do not bk>om on Christmas-day. 
A slender poet must have time to grow. 
And spread and burnish as his brothers do. 
Who still looks lean, sure with some pox is 
But no man can be Fal8taff4at at first, [cunt ; 
Then damn not, but indulge his rade essays, 
Encourage him, and bkMt him up with praise 
That he may get more bulk before he dies: 
He's not yet fed enough for pacrifice. 
Perhaps, if now your grace you will not gnidge, 
He may grow i^ to write, and you to judge. 



EPILOGUE, 

IMTSJVDSD TO HATB BBSS SPOKBV BT TUB 

X.AJ>r HBB. MAB. WBBTWOBTB, WBBB 

CALIfTb WAS ACTBD AT COVlCT. 

As Jupiter* I made my court in vain ; 
I' U now asume my native shape again. 
V. m weary to be so unkindly us*d. 
And would not be a god, to be refiis'd. 
State grows uneasy when it hinderp kwe , 
A glorious burden, which the wise remove. 
Now, as a nymph, I need not sue, nor try 
The force of any ligfatoing but the eye. 
Beauty and youth more than a god eommand; 
No Jove could e'er the force of these withstand. 
'T is here that sovereign power admits dispute \ 
Beauty sometimes is justly absokite. 
Our sullen Catoa, whatsoever they say, 
£' en while.they frown and dictate laws, obey. 
You, mighty sir, our bonds more easy make, 
And gfacefiily, what all must suffer, talie : 
Above those forms the grave affect to wear ; 
For 't is not to be wise to be severe. 
True wisdom may some gallantry admit. 
And soften business with the charms of wit. 
These peacefiil triumphs with your cares you 



And from the midst of fighting nations brought, 
li^ou only hear it thunder from afer, 
And sit in peace Ihe arbiter of war: 

*Am JypUerl It was aslster of Duchess of the Mail- 
borough, amakl of honour, and aftenvaidt Duchess 
ofTlrconnel, celebrated by Oramraont, that acted 
inthe MasqueofCaUstoatoouitiltli. Dr,J.n. 
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Pbftce, the loathM manna, ^hich hot braim 

despise, 
Toa knew its worth, and made it early prize : 
And iff Its' happy leitore lit and aee 
The promiMS of more felicity : 
Too glorioaB nymphs of your own godlike line, 
Whose morning rays like noontide strike ami 



EPILOGUE TO THE MAN OP MODE ; 

OR, SIR FOPLiira rLt7TRR. BT SIR asoRas 
:, 1676. 



Whom you to soppliantmonarchs shall dispose, • 
To bind your friends, and to diq^im your fob: 



PROLOGUE TO AURENGZEBE. 

OtTR author, by ezperienee, finds it true, [yon; 
T is much more hard to please himself than 
And out of no feign'd modesty, this day 
Damns his laborious trifle of a play : 
Not that it's worse than what beibre he writ| 
But he has now another taste of wit ; 
And, to confess a truth, though out of time, 
Grrows weary of his long-lov'd mistrosi. Rhyme. 
Passion's too fierce to be in letters bound, 
And nalure flies him like enehanted ground z 
What Terse can do, be has perfbrm'd in this. 
Which he presumes the most correct of his ; 
But spite^of all his pride, a secret shame 
Inyades his breast at Shskespearo's sacred 

name : 
A w*d when he hears his godlike Romans rage, 
He, in a just despair, wotdd quit the stage ; 
And to an age less polish'd, moreunskill'd, 
DoeSj with disdain, the foremost honours 

/ield. 
As with the greater dead he dares wK strire. 
Ho would not match his verse with those who 
Let him retire, betwixt two ages cast, [live ; 
The first of this; and hindmost of the last. 
A losing gamester, let him sneak away; 
Ha bears no ready money frcm the play. 
The (ate, which governs poets, thought it fit 
He ahoukl not raise his fortunes by his wiu 
The clergy thrive, and the litigious bar ; 
Dull heroes fatten with the spoils of war : 
All aouthren vices, heaven be praised, are here; 
But wit's a luxury yaa think too dear. 
When you to cultivate the plant are loath, 
'Tis a shrewd sign' twas never of your 

growth; 
And wit in northern climates will not blow, 
ExcepC,like orange trees, 'tis houi^d firom snow 
There needs no care to put a playhouM down, 
*T is the most desert place of all the town : 
We and our neighbours, to speak proudly, aroi 
Like monarchs, roin'd with expensive war ; 
While, like' wise English, unconcem'd yon 
And see us play the tragedy of wit [sit, 



Most modem wits such monstrous fools have 
shown, [own* 

They seem not of heaven's making, but thes 
Those nauseous harlequins in farce may pass; 
But there goes more to a substantial ass: 
Something of man must be espos'd to view, 
That, gadants, they may more resemble you. 
Sir FopUng is a ibol so nicely writ. 
The ladies wouki mirtake him for a wit; 
And, when hq sings, talks loud, and cocks, 

wouklcry, 
I vow^ihethinks he's pretty company : 
So brisk, so gay, so traveli'd, so refio'c^ 
As he took pains to graflTupon his kind. 
True lops help nature's wqrk, and eo toschooli 
To file and finish God Ahnigfaty's fooL 
Ye^ none Sir Fopling him, or him can call ; 
He's knight o' the shire, aiid represents ye al. 
From each he meets he culls whateV he can, 
Lenon's hit name, a people in a man. 
Hnbttlky folly gathers as it goes, 
And, rolling o'er you, like a snowball grows. 
Hk various modes firom various fathers follow ;^ 
One taught the toss, and one the new French^ 

waOow: 
His wwqtdkwA this, his cravat thatdesignM ; 
And this, the yanUobg snake he twirls behind. 
From one the sacred periwig he gain'd, 
Which wind ne'er blew, nor tou^ of hat pro- 
Anothei's diving bow he did adore, [ftn'd. 
Which with a shog casts all the hair before, 
Till he with fuU decorum brings it back, 
And rises with a water-epaniel shake. 
As for his songs, the ladies dear delight. 
These sure he took fiom most of you who write. 
Tet every man ii safo fiom what he feaHd; 
For no'ooe fool is hunted firom the herd. 



EPILOGUE TO ALL FOR LOVE. 

Poets, like disputants, .when- reasons foil, 
Have one sore refuge lefi— «nd that's to nil, 
Fop, coxcomb, fool, are thunder'd through the 
And this is all their equipage of wit. [pit ; 
We wonder how the devil tins diflerence grows, 
Betwiit our fools in verse, and yowt in prose: 
For, 'faith, the qinrrel rightly understood, 
'T is civil war with their own flesh and bk>od« 
The threadbare author hates the gaudy ooat ; 
And Jirean at the gilt coach, bot swrean afobli 
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For H is obsenr'd of eteiy Kribbliiig mu, 
Ho grows a fiyp as fiurt as e'er he can; 
PniDos up, and asks his oracle, the glass, 
If pink and purple best become his &ee. 
For oar poor wretch, he neither rails nor prays f 
Nor likes your wit just as you like his plays ; 
He has not yet so much of Mr. Bayes. 
He does his best ; and if he camiat please, 
WouU quitely sue out his writ of ease. 
Tet, if he might his own grand jury caB, 
By the fair sex he begs to stand or fall. 
Let Cas8ar*s power the nien'j ambition move, 
Bat grace you him who kwt the wortd for Itnre ! 
Tet U*some antiquated lady say, 
The last age is not copied in his play ; [drudge 
Heaven help the man who for that &ce must 
Which only has the wrinkles oft judge. 
Let not the young and beauteous jom with 
those ; [foes, 

For should yoa raise such numerous hosts of 
Young wits and spailcs he to his aid must call ; 
T is more than one man's work to please you 

an. 



PROLOGUE Tl^ LIMBEBHAM. 

Tjtm wit has seen iu best days long ago ; 
It ne'er look'd up, since we were dipt in show ; 
When sense in doggerel riiymes and ckiods 

was lost. 
And dulness flourish'd at the actor's oost- 
Nor stop it here ; when tragedy was done. 
Satire and humour the same fate have rtm, 
And comedy is sunk to trick and pun. 
Now our machining lumber will not sell. 
And you no koger care for heaven or hell ; 
What stiiir can please you nest, the Lord can 
Let then, who the rebellion first began [tell. 
To wit, reetor^ the monarch, if they can ; 
Our author dares not be the 6rst bold man. 
He, like the prudent citizen, takes care 
To keep fiNT better marts his staple ware| 
His toys are good enough for Sturbridge fair. 
Tricks were the fashion; if it no^rbe spent, 
'T is time enough at Easter to invent ; 
No roan will make up a new suit for Lent. 
If now and then he takes a small pretence. 
To forage for a little wit and sense, 
Pray pardon him, be meant jou no offence. 
Neit suriimer, Nostradamus teDs, they say. 
That all the critics shall be shipp'd away, 
And not enow be left to damn a pl4y. 
To every sail beside, 2ood heaven, be kind ; 
But, drive away that swarm with stteh a Wiiid» 
That i|»t one loeust may be left behind t 



EPILOGUE TO MITHRIDATES, 

x^lo or roiiT!7s. bt mk. n. z.bb, 1€78» 

Tou'rB seen a pair of faithful lovers die . 
And much you care ;' for most of you will erf 
*T was a just judgment on their constancy. 
For, heaven be tbank'd, we live in such an agn 
When no man dins for love,, but on the atagn 
And e'en those martyrs are but rare in plays 
A cursed sign how mucb true faith decays. 
Love is no more a violent desire ; 
'T is a mere metaphor, a painted firs. 
In ail our sex, the name examin'd well, 
'T is pride to gab, and vanity totelL 
In woman, 't is of subtle interest made : 
Cbrseonthe one that made it first a trade I 
She first did wit's prerogative remove. 
And made afool praume to prate of kvre* 
Let hondur and prefoiment go for goU ; 
But glorious beauty b not to be add : 
Or, if it be, 't is at a rate so high,. 
That nothing but adoring it shouM buy. 
Yot the rich cullies may their boasting spare i 
They purchase but sofriiistioated ware. 
'T is prodigality that buys deceit, 
Where both the giver and the taker cheat. 
Men but refine on the old half crown way; 
And woman fight, like Swissers, for their p^. 



PROLOGUE TO (EDIPUS. 

Wbcb Athens all the Grecian sUte did gnids^ 
And Greece gave laws to all the vrorld beakla 
Then Sophoeles with Socrates dki sit, 
Supreme in wisdom dne, and jwe in wit : 
Anid wit from wisdom diiFer'd not in those, 
But as 'twas sung in verve, or said in prase, 
Then, QSdipus, on crowded theatres, 
Drew all admit ing eyes and (istVung ears : 
The pleas'd spectator shouted every line. 
The noblest, manliest, and the best design I 
And every critic of each learned age. 
By this just model has reform'd the stage. 
Now, should it fail, (as heaven avert our fear) 
Damn it in silence, lest the vrorld should hear. 
For were it known this poem did not please, • 
You might set up for peifoct savages : 
Your neighbours wooMnot kiok on you as men, 
But think the nation all tum'd Picts again. 
Faith, as yon manage matters, 't is not fit 
Yon shook! suspect yourselves of too mudi wit 1 
Drive not the jest too fitf,^but spare this piece , 
And, for this once, be not mora wise -than 
Greece. 
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8eo twice ! do not peUmall to damniiig 60, 

Like true born Britons, who ne'er tluoik at all ; 

Pray be^adm'd ; and though at Mens jou won^ 

On pointed camion do not always run. 

With some respect to ancient wit proceed ; 

You take the foor first councils for joor creed: 

Bat, when you lay tradition whoU j by. 

And on the private spirit akxie rely, 

Toa turn &natics in your poetry. 

If, notwithstanding all that we can say, 

Toa needs will haTO your penn'orths of the play, 

And oome resotr'd to damn, because you pay» 

Record it, in memorial of the fact, 

The first play bcuied since the woollen acL 



EPILOGUE TO OEDIPUS. 

What Sophocles eoukl undertake alone, 
Our poets found a woric for more than one; 
And therefore two lay tugging at the piece, 
With all their force, to draw the ponderous mass 

from Oreece^- 
A weight that bent e'en Seneca's stroBg muse', 
And which ComeiOe's shoulders did refuse. 
Bo hard it is the Athenian harp to strin| ! 
So jnoch two consuls yield to one just kmg. 
Tertoir and pity this whole poem «way 
The mightiest machines that ean mount a play. 
How heavy will those mlgar souls be found, 
Whom two such engines cannot move firom 
ground ! [birth, 

When Greece and Rome have smfl'd upon this 
7ou can but damn for one poor spot of earth : 
And when your children find your judgment 
such, {bom Dutch ; 

They 11 scorn theiryires, and wish tl^eraaelvea 
Each haughty poet will infer with ease, 
H«w much his wit must underwrite to please. 
Am eome strong churl wookl, brandishing ad- 
vance 
The monmnenta] sword that coiiqaer'd France ; 
8o you, by judging this, your judgment teach, 
Thus far you like, that is, thus far yoil .reach. 
Bince then the vote of fiill two thousand ydars 
Has crown'd this plot, and all the dead are 

theirs, 
Think it a debt you pay, not alios you give. 
And, in your own defence, let this Play live. 
Think them not vain, when Sophocles is shown, 
To praise his worth they hunbly doubt their 

own. 
Tet as weak states eaoh other's power assure, 
Weak poets by conjunction are secure. 
Their treat is what your palates rvlish most, 
Charm ! song ! and show ! a murder and a ghost! 
We know not what yon can desire or hop«. 
To please JOB more, bat burning of a Pope. 



PROLOGUE TO TROILUS AND 
GRESSIDA. 

■POKE* BT MK. BSTTBBTOIV, BBPBnBVmC 
TBB •HOST OP SBAKBSPBABB. 

Bbb, my knr'd Britons, see your Shakeopeart 
An awful ghost confess'd to human eyes ! [rise 
Unnam'd, methinks, distinguish'd I had been 
From other shades, by this eternal green. 
About whose wreaths the vulgar poets strive, 
And with a touch their witherd bays rerive. 
Untaught, unpractitf'd, in a barbarous age, 
I found not, but created first the stage. 
And, if I drain'd no Greek or Latin store, 
'T was, that my own abundance gave me mora 
On fbreipi trade I needed not rely, 
Like Ihutfid Britain, rich without eupply. 
In this my rough drawn play you shall behold 
Some master strokes, so manly and so bold, 
That he who meant to alter, found 'em such, 
He shook, and thought it sacrilege to touch. 
Now, where are the suc cessor s to my name 
What bring they to fill out a poet'sfame 7 
Weak, short liv'd issues of a feeble age ; 
Scarce living to be christen'd on the stage ! 
For humour force, for kwe they rhyme dispense, 
That tolls the knell for their departed sense. 
DuUoem might thrive in <ny trside bat this x 
'T wooU recommend to some &t benefice. 
Duflness, that in a playhouM meeu disgrace. 
Might meet with reverence in its proper place. 
The fulsome clench, that nauseates the town^ 
Would from a judge or alderman go down. 
Such virtoe is there in a robe and gown ! 
And that insipid stuff which here you hate, 
Might somewhere else be call'd a grave debate ; 
Dullness is decent in the church wnd state. 
But I forget that still 't is uaderstopd, 
Bod plays are best decried by showing good. 
Sit silent then, that my pleas'd soul may see 
A judging audience once, and worthy me ; 
My foithfol scene from true records shall teO, 
How Trojan valour did the Greek excel ; 
Your great forefath,exs shall their fame regain. 
And Homer's angry ghost repine in vain. 



PROLOGUE TO C^SAR BORGiA 

BT MB. «. LBB, 1680. 

Thb unhappy nian,'^who once has traVi'd a pen 
Lives not to please himself, but other men ; 
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Is olwayi dnidgiiiff, wmitM his life uid blood, 
Tet only eats and drinks what you think good. 
What praise soe'er the poetry deserve, 
Yet every fool can bid the poet starve. 
Ti^at fun^ling lecher to revenge is bant, 
BecAnse he thinks himself oridK>re is meant : 
Name but a cuckold, all the city swarms 
From L^adenhall to Ludgate is in arms : 
Were tbtfve no fear of Antichrist, or France, 
In the blest time poor poets live by chance. 
Either you come not here, or, as you grace 
Some old acquaintance, drop into the place, 
GareiMP and quabnish with a jrawning&ce : 
You sleep o'er wit, and by my troth you may ; 
Most of your talents lie another way. 
You love to hear of some prodigious lale, 
The bell that toU'd alone, or Irish whale. 
Newa is your food and you enough provide, 
Both for yourselves, and all the world beside. 
One theatre there is of vast resort, [Court ; 
Which whilom of Requests was cali'd the 
But now the great Exchange of News 't is bight 
And full of hum and buzz from noon till night. 
'Up stairs and doivn you run, as for a race, 
And oachman wears three nations in his faoe. 
So big you look, though claret you retrench, 
That, arm'd with bottled ale, you huff tb» 
But all your entertainment still is fed [French. 
By FiUaitts in your own dull island bred. 
Would you return to ns, we dare engage 
To show you better rogues upon the stage. 
You know no poisoabut pkin ratsbi^Q here ; 
Death's more refin'd, and better bred elsewhere. 
They have a civil way in Italy, ' 
By smelling a perfume to make yoo die ; 
A trkk would make yon lay your snuitboZ by. 
Murder 's a trade, so Imown aiid practis'd there, 
That 't is ipfoUible as is the chair, [pranks ; 
But, mark their feast, you shaU Deliold such 
The pope Says grace, but 't is the devil gives 

[thaoks. 



PROLOGUE TO SOPHONISBA, AT 
OXFORD, 1680. 

Tbbspis, the first professor of our art, 
At country wakes sung ballads from a cark 

In the warmth of Jils admiration threw down his 
part and exelaimed. Unleta I wore able to play tt 
as wlU as you read It, lo what purpone should I un- 
dertake It.' Yet It is a very remarkable circum- 
stance, that Leo Allied as an actor In attempUnc to t 
perform the character of Duncan In Macbeth, JSTS. 
As did Otway, In a play of Mrs. Afra Behn, entitled 
the Jeatous Bridegroom. After this failure, the first 
wrote his Aloibiadss, and the last menUooed author 
his Mero. 0r. /. W. 



To prove this true, if Latin be no traapMs, . 
Dicitur et plaustris vezisse Poemata Thespif • 
But ^schylus, says Horace in some page. 
Was the first mountebank that trod the stsf* 
Yet Athens never' knew your leanied sport 
Of tossing poets in a tennis-court. 
But 'tis the talent of our EngUsn nation, 
Still to be pk>tting some new reformxtioa , . 
And few years hence, if anarchy goes on^ 
Jack Pre^yter shall here erect his throne, 
Knock out a tub with preaching ooce a day, 
And every prayer be longer than a pUy. 
Then all your heathen wits shaU go to po^ 
For disbelieving uf a Popish-fdot : 
Your poeu shall be ua'd like infidels. 
And worst, the author of the Oxford bells « 
Nor should we scape the eeotence, to depart, 
E'en in our fint original, a cart. 
No zealous brother there would want -a atone, 
To maul us cardinals, and pelt Pope Joan : 
Religion, learning, wit, would be suppress'd. 
Rags of the whore, and trappings ef the beast: 
Scot, Suarez, Tom of Aquin, must go down, 
As chief wpportera of the triple crown \ 
And Aristotle's for destruction ripe ; 
Some say, he cali'd the soul an organ-pipe, 
Which, by soipe little help of derivation, 
ShaU then be prov'd a pipe of in^irat^on. 



A PROLOGUE. 

Ir yet there be a few that take delight 
In that which reasonable men should write, 
To them alonf we d^cate this night. 
The- rest may satisfy their curious itch. 
With city gazettes, or some factious speech. 
Or whate'er libel, for the public good, 
Stirs up the Shrovetide crew to fire and blood. 
Remove your benches, you apostate pit. 
And take, above, twelve pennyworth of wiC; 
Qo back to your dear dancing on the rope. 
Or see whai*s worse, the devU and the pope. 
The plays that take on our corrupted stage. 
M ethinks, resemble the distracted age ; 
Noise, madness, all unreasonable thmga. 
That strike at sense, as rebels do at kings. 
The style of forty-one our poets write, . 
And you are grown to judge like for^-eight« 
Such censures our mistaking audience make, 
That 't is almost grown scandalous to tak^. 
They talk of fevers that infect the brains ; 
But nonsense is ihe new disease that reigns. 
Weak stomachs, with a long disease oppcea'di 
Cannot the cordials of strong -wit digest. 



PROLOGUES AND EPlLOOUES. 
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TliereforQ thin noansbmeDt of faroe ye cbooM, 
Decoctions of a barley-wtter muse : 
A mesl of tragedy would make ye sick, 
Unless it wefo a f ery tender chick. [time ; 
Some scenes in sippets would he. worth our 
Those would go down ; some lore that's poach'd 
If these should fail . . . [in rhyme ; 

We must lie down, and, after all our cost. 
Keep holiday, like watermen in frost ; [stage, 
While you torn play«rs on the world's great 
And act yonrselTes the farce of your own age. 



PROLOGUE TO THE UNIVERSITY 
OF OXFORD, 1661. 

Thb fam'd Italian muse, whose rhymes ad- 
o.iando and the Paladins of France, [ranee 
ilecords that, when our wit and sense is flown, 
*T is ]odg*d within the circle of the' moon. 
In earthen jars, which one, who thither soar'd. 
Set to his nose, snnlPd up, and was xeetoi'd. 
Whate'er the story be, ^ moral's true ; 
The wit we lost in town we find in you. 
Our poets their fled parts may draw from hence, 
ilnd fill their windy heads with sober sense. 
When London votes withSouthwark'sdisagree, 
Here nuiy they find their long-lost loyalty. 
Here busy senatea, to the old cause inclin'd. 
May a&aflf the votes their fellows left behind : 
Your country neighbours, when their grain 

grows dear, 
May come, and find their last provision here : 
Whereas we cannot much lament our loas, 
Who neither carriedback norbroughtone cross. 
We look'd what re p res en tatives would bring ; 
But they help'd us, just aft they did the king. 
Yet we despair not ; for we now lay ferth[worth ; 
The Sibyl's books to those who know their 
And though the first was sacrifie'd before, 
These volumes doubly will the price restore. 
Our poet bade us hope this grace to find, 
To whom by long prescription you are kind. 
He, whose undaunted Muse, with loyal rage, 
Haa never spar'd the vices of the age, 
Here finding nothing that his spleen can raise, 
la forced to torn his satire into praise. . 



To hollow csTes the sfaiyeting natives go 
Bears range abroad, and hunt in tracks of snow 
But when the tedious twilight wears away. 
And stars grow paler at the approach of day, 
The longing crowds to frozen mountains ran, 
Happy who first can see, the glinunering sun . 
The surly savage ofispring disappear. 
And curse the bright successor of the year. 
Yet, though rough bears in covert seek defence, 
White foxes stay, with seemmg innocence : 
That crafty khid with daylight Can dispense 
Still we are throng'd so full with Reynard's race, 
That loyal subjects scarce can find a place: 
Thus modest truth is cast behind the crowd : 
Truth speaks too low ; Hypocrisy too loud. 
Let them be first to flatter in success ; 
Duty can sUy, hut guilt has need to press. 
Once, when true zeal the sons of God did call, 
To make their solemn show at heaven's White 

haU, 
The fawning devil appear'd among the rest, 
And made as good a courtier as the best 
The friends of Job, who rail'd at him before, 
Came cap in hand when he bad three times 

more. 
Tet late repentance may, perhaps, be true 
lEings can forgive, if rebels can but sue. 
A tyrant's power in rigour is ezpress'd ; 
The father yearns in the true prince's breast 
We grant, an o'ergrown Whig no grace can 

mend^ 
But most are- babes, (hat kpow not they offend. 
The crowd to restless motion still mdin'd, 
Are clonds, that tack according to the wind. 
Driren by their chiefs they storms of hailsteoes 

pour; 
Then mourn, <nd soften to a silent' shower. 
O welcome to this much-offending land. 
The prince that brings forgiveness in his hand ? 
Thus angels on glad messages appear : 
Their first salute commands us not to fear : 
Thus Heaven, that could constrain us to obey, 
(With reverence if we might presume to say) 
Seems to relax the rights of sovereign sway : 
Permiu to man the choice of good and ill. 
And makes us happy by our own free-will. 



EARL OF 
PROLOGUE TO HIS ROYAL HIGH- 

NESS, 

WOlf BIS FIBST AFMAXAirCS AT THS DUKS's 
TBBATXS, APTKa BIS BITUXIT PBOH SOOT- 

tAMD, 1682. ^gj^ g„j ^^ ^ ^^ landed on the shora, 

Iif those cold regiona which no tammers cheer, And heaven had vow'd to curse the grovnd 
Where brooding daiknesi covers half th^ear, to morto ; 

VOL. I.— U X 



PROLOGUE TO THE 
ESSEX. 

BY MB. J. BABES, 1082. 

srOtBB TO TBB KIBO AND TBB fVnMH IT 

TBBIB COMIBO TO TBB HOVSB. 
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When topg of hilla the longing patriarch saw, 
And the newseana of aaith began to draw ; 
The dore was lent to now the waves deereasoj 
And first brought back to man the pledge of 



AN EPILOGUB FOE THE KING'S 
HOUSE. 

Ws act byfits and ttarta, like drowning men, 
But just peep up, and then pop down agaki. 
Let those who call us wicked change their 



T is needless to apply, when thosa appear, 
Who bring the oUto, and who plant it here. 
We have beibre our eyes the royal dore. 
Still innocent, as harbinger of liore : 
The ark is open'dto dismiss the train, 
And people with a better race the plain. 
Tell mt, ye power8,why should rain man pursue, 
With endless toil, each object that is new, 
And for the seeming substance leave the true 7 
Why should he quit ibr hopes his certain good, 
And loathe the manna of his daily food 7 
Must England still the scene of changes be, 
Toet and tempestuous, like our ambient sea 7 
Must still our weather and our wills agree 1 
Without our Uood our liberties we have : , 
Who that is free wouU fight to be a slave ? 
Or, what ean wars to aftertimes assure, 
-Of which our present age is not secure ? 
AU that our monarch would for us ordain. 
Is but Co enjoy die blessings of his reign. 
Our land's an Eden, and the mam's our fenc^, 
While we preserve our state of innocence ': 
That lost, then beasts their brutal force employ. 
And first their kxnd, and then themselYes des- 
troy. 
What civir broils have cost we know too well ; 
Oh ! let ir bo enough that once we fel} ! 
And every heart conspire, and every tongue, - 
Still to have such a king, and this kmg long. 



For never men liv'd more On Providence. 
Not lottery cavaliers are half lo poor, 
Nor broken cits, nor a vacation whore. 
Not courts, nOr courtiers living on the rents 
Of the three last nngi ving parliaments : 
So wretched, that, tf Pharaoh could divine, 
He might have sfNuM his dream of seven lean 

kjne. 
And chang'd hii vision fin- the Moses nine. 
The comet, that, they say, portends a dea^. 
Was but a vapour drawn firom playhouse earth : 
Ptet there suice our last fire, and, Ljlfy says, 
Foraphows our change of sUta, and thm third- 
days. 



*T is not our want of wiC that keeps as| 
For then the printer's presa would i 
Their pamphleteers each day their i 
They thrive by treason, and we starve by wit. 
Confess the tmth, which of vi>u has not laid 
Four farthings out to buy the HatfieU maidf 
Or, which is duller yet, and more wouU spite ai| 
Democritus his wars with HeracUtus ? 
Such are the authors who have mn as down, 
And exercis'd you critics of the town. 
Yet these are pearis to your lampooning i lijlnss^ 
T' abuse yourselves more dully than iha 



Scandal, the gkxyof the English natiaii, 
Is worn to rags, and scribbled out of fitshion. 
Such harmless thrusts, as if, like fencers wise, 
They had agreed their play beibre their prize. 
Faith, they may hang their harps upon the wit* 

lows; 
*T is just like children when they box with pil^ 



Then put an end to civil wars ftr s 

Let each knight-enrant, who has wroog'd a 



Throw down his pen, and give her, as he can, 
The satis&ction of a gentleman. 



PROLOGUE TO THE LOTAL BRO- 
THER :♦ 

OR, TSC PKBSIAN PRIircC. BTMB. 
SOUTHERHK,' I68S. 

PoKTB, like lawful monarchs, nif d the stage. 
Till critics, like damu'd Whigs, debaueh'd our 

»g«^ 
Mark how they jump: critics would regulate 
Our theatres, and Whigs reform our slate : 
Both pretend love, and both (plague rot them !) 
The critic humbly seems advice lo bring ; [hate. 
The iawning Whig petitions to die king : 
But 6ne's adrice into a satire slides ; 
T' other's petition a remonstrance hides. 
These will no taxes give, and those no pence ; 
Critics would starve the poet, Whigs the prinos. 
The critic all our troops of friends discards ; 
Just so thtf Whig would fain pull down the 

guards. 
Guards are illegal, that drive fees away, fprsy. 
As watchful shepherds, that fright beasts of 

* l*he Loyal Brother or the Persian Prliiee, Hr. 
Southerners flrst plajr, wto acted at Druiy Lane In 
1689 ; a time in which the Terr Interest, after king 
strajrclea, carried, all before It. The chaiacter of lbs 
LoyaJ Brother was a compliment Intended for the 
DakeofYork. This prologue is a cootinoedlBvae 
tlve against the Whijv. A 
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KiDgf, whodiBbuid fiieh needlew iids u these, 
Are Mfe— ttS kmg ts e'er their SDbjecti piease : 
And that would be tiU next a»eea Beak's 

night :♦ 
Which ttnis grave penny dironielers indite. 
Sir Edmondbury 6r8t, in wofiil wise, [eyes. 
Lends up the show, and milks their maudiin 
There's not a butcher's wife but dribs her part, 
And pities the poor parent from her heart ; 
Who, to provoke revenge, rides round the fire, 
And, with a civil cong6, does retire : 
But guiltless blood to ground must never faH ; 
There's Antichrist behind, to pay for alL 
The punk of Babylon in pomp appears, 
A lewd old gentleitaan of seventy years : 
Whose age in vain our mercy would implore ; 
For few take pity on an old cast whore, [part ; - 
The devil, who brought him to the shame, takes 
8it8 cheek by jowl, in black, to cheer his heart ;■ 
Like thief and parson in a Tyburn cart. 
The word is given, and with a loud husa 
The mitred puppet from his chair they draw : 
On the slain corpse contending nations fidl : 
Alas ! what 's one poor pope among them all ! 
He boms ; now all tnie hearu your triumpbi 

ring: 
And next, tor fashion, cry, God save the king. 
A needfid cry in midst of such alarms, 
When forty thousand men are dp in arms. 
But after he 's once saved, to make amends. 
In each succeeding health they damn his 

friends : 

* Queen Be»§'»ni£h(\ AttheKing*sHeedTavernt 
the comer of Chancery Lane, and opposite the Inner 
Templegate, the principal epponents to the court- 
measures and the chiefs of the Whig party as- 
sembled, under the name of the King's Head Club, 
awl afterwards the Green Rfbbon Club, fVom rib- 
twns of thai colour which they wore In their hats. 
Here they subscribed a guinea apleee for a bonfire, 
tn which the efl&gles of the pope was to be burnt on 
the I7th of November, being the anniversary of 
Oueen BUsabeth^s birth, with more than ordinary 
pomp ; for it was heretdbre an annual ceremony, 
osumlly made wltbom any remarkable parade. Thtf 
prooession now consisted of one representlng,the 
dead body of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, carried on 
a horse, with a person preceding it ringing a bell, 
to remind people of his murder : then fonowed a 
mob of feliows, dressed like carmelites, Jesuits, 
Mshops, cardinals, ftc. and Beveral boys with In- 
eense puts surrounding an Image of the pope with 
IkM of the devil just behind hlm« 

* Like thief and parson in a Tyburn cart* 
In this manner they marched firom Bishopsgate 
to the comer of Chancery Lane, wt^re they com- 
mittod tbe Inoffensive effigies to the flames ; while 
thO balconies and windows of tbe King's Bead 
wore filled with people of cimseooence, who coun- 
1 the tumult ; which, the Hon Roger Nortk 



anya, struck a terror upon people's splrlu. The 
rear of acting the play, to whicli we have here a 
prologue, great adilltlons, alteraUons and expensive 
Improvements were Intended to be made in this pro- 
eass^on, which wu prevented entirely by the loyai- 
traiMi vigiUnceof the sheriffs of the city. Sir 
iksAler North and Sir Peter Rich, wbO'paraded the 
«tg«ois aU dayand the best part of the night. O . 



So God hegins, hut stiU the devil audi, [eil, 
What if some one, inspbed with zeal, ibodld 
Come, let^ go cry, God save him, at Whitehall 1 
His best friends would not like this over-oara, 
Or think him e'er the safer for this prayer. 
Five praying saints are by an act aUow'd ; 
But not the whole churchnnilitant in crowd. 
Yet, shouki Heaven all the true petitions drain, 
Of Presbytariana, who would kinga maintain, 
Ok forty thousand, live woukl scarce remain. 



PROLOGUE TO THE KING AND 
aUEEN, 

VIOW TBB UMIOW OF TBS TWO COMPAnU 
IV 168t. 

SncB faction ebbs, and rogues grow out ol 

fashion, [nation. 

Their penny scribes take care to inform the 

How well men thrive in this or that plantation : 

How Pennsylvania's air agrees with duakars, 

And Carolina's with Associaton : 

Both e'en too good for madmen and for traitaif • 

Truth is, our land with samts is so ran o'er, 
And every age produces such a store, [mora. 
That now there 's need of two New Englands 

Wha^s this, you'll say, to; us and our vocalioa ? 
Only thus much, that we have left our station, 
And made this theatre our new plantation. 

The factious natives never oouU agree ; 
6ut aiiningi as they call'd it, to be free, 
Those playhouse Whigs set up for property. 

Some say, they no obedience paid of late ; 
But wotdd ikew feara and jealousies create ; 
Till topsy-turvy they had tum'd the state. 

Plain sense, without the talent of foretelling, 
Might guess ' t would end in downright knodti 

and quelling : 
For seldom comes there better of rebelling. 

When men will needlessly their freedom barter 

Fo^ lawless power, sometimes they catch a 

Tartar; [Charter. 

There*^ a damoM word that rhymes to this, caU'd 

But, since the victory with tis remains, 
You shall bo caU'd to twelve in all oiyr gaSns ; 
If you'll not think us saucy for our pains. 
Old m^'n shall have good old plays to delight'em, 
And you» fair ladies and gallants.that slight *ein| 
We'll treat with good new plays : if our ntm 
wits can write '«■ 
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WeHl take no blimdering Terte, no fbslSaa 

tumiur. 
No dribbling lore, from this or that presuoMr ; 
No4iill latfoial Bhanim*d on the stage for hnraQar. 

For, iaith, some oT'em suoh rile stuff have ouulei 
As none but fools or fairies ever play'd ; 
But 't was, as shopmen sayi to force a trade. 

WeVe given jou Tragedies, all sense defying, 
Jk;ad singing men, in woTul metfe dying ; 
This 't is when heavy lubbers will be flying. 

AH these disasters we well hope to weather ; 
We bring you noneof our old lumber hither : 
Whig poets and Whig sherifis may hang to- 
gether. 



Such buiTd their poems the Lucretiaa way 
So many huddled atoms make a play ; 
And if they hit in order by some chanoe, 
They call that nature, which is ignoranoe. 
To such a fame let mere town-wits aspire, 
And their gay nonsense their own cits adiaira. 
Our poet, could he find forgiveness here, 
Would wishnt rather than a plaudit there. 
He owns no crown from those Praetorian bandii 
But knows that righ( is in the senate's hands, 
Not impudent enough to' hope your pnuse, 
Low at the Muses* feet his wreath he lays, 
And, where be took it up, resi^ his bays. rfit| 
Ejngs make their poets whom themselves think 
But 't is your suffrage makes authentic wit. 



PROLOGUE TO THE UNIVERSITT 
OP OXPORa 

aPOKEV BT MH. HAKT, AT TBE ACTIRa OT 
TBESILSHT WOUAft, 

Wbat Greece, when learning flourishM, only 
Athenian judges, you this day renew, [knew, 
Here too are annual rites to Pallas done, 
And here poetic prizes k^t or won. 
MethiAks I see you, crown'd with olivest sit, 
And strike a sacred horror from the pit. 
A day of doom is this of your decree, 
Where e'en the best are but by mercy free : 
A day, which none but Jonson durst have wish'd 
to see. [stage. 

Here they, who long have known the us^ 
Come to be taught themselves to teach the age. 
As your commissioners our poets go, 
To cultivate the virtue which you sow ; 
In your Lyceum fiist thenvelves refin'd, 
And delegated thence to humankind. 
But as ambassadors, when long from -home, 
For new instructions to their princes come ; 
So poets, who your precepts have forgot, 
Return, and beg they may be better Uught : 
Follies and faults elsewhere by them are shown, 
But by your manners they correct their own.' 
The illiterate writer, empirio-like, applies 
To'minds diseased, unsafe, chance, remedies : 
The leam*d in schools, where knowledge first 
Skadies with care the anatomy of man ; [began, 
Sees virtue, vice, and passions in their cause. 
And fame from science, not from fortune, 
SoPoetry, wtiich is in Oxford made [draws. 
An art, inLendon only is a trade. 
There hlughty dunces, whose unlearned pen 
Could ne*er spell granunar, wooU be reading 



EPU.OGUE, 

IPOXSir BT TBS SAMS. 

No poor Dutch peasant, wing'd with att his fosTi 
Flies with more haste, when the French anv 

draw near, 
Than we with our poetic train come down, 
For refuge hither, from the infected town : 
Heaven for our sins this summer has thought fit 
To visit us with aH the plagues of wiL 
A French troop first swept all things in its way; 
But those hot Monsieurs were too quick to stay: 
Tet, to our cost, in that short time, we find 
Tfiey left their itch of novelty behind. 
The Italian meny-andrews took their place, 
And quite debauc^'d the stage with lewd grim* 

ace: 
Instead of wit, and humours, your delight 
Was there to see two hobby-horses fight ; 
Stout Scaramoucha with rush lance rode in, 
And ran a tilt at centaur Ariequin. 
For k>ve you heard how amorous asses bny'd, 
And cats in gutters gave their serenade. 
Nature was out of countenance, and each day 
Some new-bom monster shown you for a play. 
But when all fail'd, to strike the stage quite 

dumb, [coBM. 

Those 'wicked engines eall'd machines are 
Thunder and lightaing now for wit are play'd^ 
And shortly scenes in Lapland will be laid t 
Art magic is for poetry profest ; 
And cats and dogs, and each obacener beast, 
To which iBgyptian dotards once did bow, 
Upon our English stage are worshipp'd now. 
Witchcraft reigns there, and raises to renown 
Macbeth and Simon Magus of the town, 
Fletcher's despis'djyour Jouson's ofttoffoshion, 
And wit the only drug In all the nation. 



FROLOQUBSAMD BP1L0GUB3. 



IM 



Id thif loir ebb «ar wwf to yoQ wo 1110101 ;. 
By yoq tboMataplo antbora' worth is known ; 
For wit's a maoniBMluro of jfoiir4>wn. [pnus*d« 
When jTou, who onljr eao, their soencp havo 
Well bokUj back, and say, their price ie raised. 



BPILOGQEy 

SPOBKS AISOXFOBD, BT KM. MABBHAM., 

Oft has our poet wish'di this happy seat ' ; 
Might prove his iading Mose's last retreat: 
I irandei'd at his wish, but now I find 
He sought lor quiet, and content of mind; . 
Which noise(iii towns and ooorU can nerer 

know, 
And only in the shades like laiorels grow. 
Touth, ere it sees the workl, here stndies rest, 
And age retamug thence concludes It best; 
What wander ifwe court that happmess 
Yearly to share, which hourly you possess. 
Teaching e'en you, while the Text world we 



Tour peace to ?abe more, and better know ? 
*T is aU we can return for fitTouis past, 
Whose holy memory shall erer kst. 
For patronage fi!om him whose pare presidea 
O'er erery noUe art, and every sdebce gukies i 
Bathurst, a name the leam'd with reverence 

know, 4 

Aisd scarcely more to bis own yirgil4:(we ; 
Whooeage eigoys but what his youth d^serv'd. 
To rale those Muses whom beiore he serv'd. 
His learning, and untainted manners too. 
We find, Athenians, ars deriv'd to you : 
Such ancient hospitality there rests 
In yours, as dwelt in the first Grecian breasts, 
Whose kindness was religion to their guests, 
Sndi modesty did to our sez appear. 
As, bad there been bo hiws, we need not fcar, 
Btnte each of you was our protscfor here. 
Coorerse so chaste, and so suict virtus shown 
As might ApoUo with the Muses own. 
TiU ow recwB, we must despair to find 
Judges so just, ao knowing, and so kind* 



PROLOGUE TO THE UNIYBRSITr 
OF OXF9RD. , 

OisooBB andplols, which have undone oor age, 
With the same ruin have o'erwbehn'd the 

stage. 
Our house has snflTer'd in the common woe, 
Wo have been troubled with Scotch rebels loo. 



Our brethren are from Thames to Tweed do* 

parted. 
And of our sisters all the kinder-hearted 
To Edinburgh gone, or coach'd, or carted. 
With bonny Uuecap there they act all ni|^ 
ForlBcotch halferown, in English tlireep^boe 

high; Peu>, 

One nymph, to whom ftt Sir John FabtafPs 
There with her single person fills the scene. 
Another, with long use and age deeay'd, 
Div'd here oM woman, and rose there a maid. 
Our trusty doorkeepers of former time 
There strut and swagger in heroic rhyme. 
Tack but a copper4aoe to drugget suit. 
And there 's a hero made without dispute : 
And that, which was a capon's tail before. 
Becomes a phmie for Indian emperor. 
But all his subjects, to express the care 
Of imitation, go, like Indians bare : 
Lac*d linen there would be a dangeroua tbingi 
It might perhaps a new rebeUion bring ; 
The Scot, who wore it, would be choeen king. 
But why shoukl I these rsoegades describe, 
When you yourselves have seen a lewder tribe f 
Teague has been here, and, to this learned pit. 
With Irish actioB slander'd English wit : 
You have beheU such barbarous Macs appear, 
A^ merited a second massacre:* [grace, 

Such as, like Gain, were branded with dis- 
And had their country stamp'd upon their &ce. 
When strollers durst presume to pick your purse 
We liumbly thought our broken troop not worse. 
How ilt soe'er our action may deserve, 
diford's a place where wit can never starve. 



PROLOGUE TO THE UNIVERSITT 
OP OXFORD. 

TeoiroB adorB cannot much of leaning bdaat. 
Of all who want it, we admire it most : 
We k»ve the praises of a learned pit, 
As we remotely are aDied to wit. 
We speak our poet's wit, and trade hi ore. 
Like those, who touch uponthe gokton shore t 
Betwixt our judges can distinction nuike, 
Discern how much, and why, our poems take* 
Mack if the fods, or men of sense, rejoico ; 
Whether the applause be only sound or voice. 
When our fop gallants, or our dty folly 
Clapover4ood, it makes us melancholy : [raissi 
W« doubt that scene which does their wcodar 
And, for their ignorance, contemn their praise. 
Judge then, ifwe who act, and they who write, 
Shoukl not be proud of giting you delighti 
London likes grossly ; but thu nicer pit 
Examinea, 'fkthoms all th^ depths of wit-( 
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tMb poems op DRYDEK. 



The ready finger layi on erery blot;[8liou}d not 
Knows what ahot^ juatly pleaae, and w^t 
Nature herself lies open to- your view ; 
Tou judge by her, what draught ofber is true, 
Where outlines Use, and colours aeem to iaint, 
Where bunglers daiub, and where true poets 
But, by the sacred genius of this place, [paint. 
By every Muse, by each domestic grace, 
Be kind to wit, which but endeavours well, 
And, where you judge, presumes not to excel* 
Our poets hither lor adoption come. 
As nations sued to be made free of Rome : 
Not in the suffragating tribes to stand, 
But in your utmost, last, provincial band, 
tf his ambitiqp may. those hopes pursue, 
Who with religion loves yodr arts and you, 
Oxford to. iiim a dearer name shall be. 
Than lys own mother-university. 
Thebes did his green, iniknowing, youth eA> 
He chooses AtlMns in his riper age. [gage ; 



PROLOGUE TO ALBION AND 
ALBANIUS. 

Full twenty years and more, our labouring 
Has lost on this inoorrigible 4ge : [*^0 

Our poets, the John Ketches ofthe nation. 
Have seem'd to lash ye, even to excoriations 
But still no sign remains ; which plainly notes, 
Tou bore like heroes, or you bribed like Oates. 
What can we dp, when mimicking aibp» 
Like beating nut trees, makes a larger cfop 7 
Faith, we*U e*en spare our pains ! and, tb con- 
tent you, fyou. 
Win fairly leave you what your Maker meant 
Satire was once your physic, wit your food ; 
One nourish'd not, and t'other drew no Uood ; 
We now prescribe, like doctors in despair,, 
The <fiet your weak appetites can bear. 
Sincy hearty beef and mutton will not do. 
Here's jdap-danoe, ptisan of song and show : 
Give you strong seBse,.the liquor is Vw heady ; 
You 're come to larce,— 4hat*s aasei' milk^— 

already. r 

Some hopeful youths there are, of callow wit, 
Who one day may be men, if heaven think fit ; 
Sound may serve such, ere they to sense are 

grown 
Like leadingfStrings, till they can walk alone. 
But yft, to keep our.fiiemls in countenance, 

Imow, , 
The wise Italians first mvented thaw ; 
Thence into France the noble paseant paas'd i 
•T is ^England's credit to be coxen^d last, [o'er t 
Freedom and zeal have chous' d you o'er and 
Pray give, us leave to bubble you qnoe more ; 
Tou never were so cheaply fiiol'd befiwe : 



We bring you change, to humour yow disea«t, 
Change for the worse has ever used to pleaae: 
Then, 't is the mode of France ; without wfaofa 

rules 
None must presume to set up here for fbeli. 
In France, the oldest man is always young, 
Sees operas daily, learns the tunea so long, 
Till foot, hand, bead, keep time with eve y sopg 
Each sings his part, echoing from pit and boa. 
With his hoarse voice, half harmony, half pox. 
Z*s jiivs grand rm du mcnde is always ringing, 
They show themselves good subjects by their 
On that condition, set up eVery throat ; [singing : 
You wigs may sing, fcnr you have chang'd your 
Gits and citesses raiM a joyful strain, [note. 
'T is a good omen to begin a reign ( 
Voices may help your charter to restoring, 
And get by singing what you lost by roaring ; 



EPILOGUE TO ALBiqN AND 
ALBANIUS. 

ArrcR our JEsop's fable shown t»4by, 
i come to give the moral ofthe play, fpece ; 
Feign'd Zeal, you saw, set out the spsedist 
But the last heat, Plain Dealing won the race x 
Plain Dealing for a jewel has iMen known ; 
But ne'er (ill now the jewel of a crown, [vine, 
IVhen heaven made man, to show the work di- 
Truth was his image, stamp'd upon the c<»n : 
And when a king is to'a god refbed, 
On all he says anddooe he stamps his mind : ' 
This proves a soul without alloy, and pure ; 
Kings, like their goU, shouki eveiy touch ei^ 

dure. 
To dare in fields is valour ; but how few 
Dare be so thoroughly valiant,— to be true ! 
. The namiB of great let othertungs afllect : 
He's great indeed, the prince that is direct 
His subjects4mow him now, and trust him mora 
Than all their kings, and all their hws befiire. 
What safety could their public acts afford f- 
Those he can l>reak ; but cannot break his 
So great a trust to him alone was due ; [word. 
Wen have they trusted whom ao well they 

knew. 
The saint, Who walk'd on waves, securely trod. 
While he believed the beck'ning of his God ; 
Bu^ vrhen his fidth no longer bore him out, 
Began <b sink, as he began to doubt. 
Let us our native character maintaia ; 
'T is ,of our growth, to be sincerely plain. 
To excel in troth we loyally may strive, 
Set privilege against prerogative : 
He plighto his faith, and we beliete him j«t 
His honour is to promisej oon to trasL 



P&OLOQtTBS AND BPILOOUES. 



IW 



Thufl Britaio'i basis on a word is laid, 
As bf a wotd the world itself was made. 



PROLOGUE TO ABVIBAGUS AND 
PHILIGIA. 

BXTITBD BY LODOWICK CARLXI.L| XSq. 
SPOnif 'BT MB. HART. 

With sickly actors and an old hoose too, 
We 're match'd with glorious theatres andnew^ 
AJad with our alehouse scenes, and clothes bare 



Can neither raise old pla]rs, nor new adorn. 
If aU these >lls could not undo us quite, [light ; 
A brisk French troop is grown your dear- de- 
Who with broad bloody bills call you each day, 
To laugh sod break your buttons at their |»li^ ; 
Or see some serious piece, which we presusM 
b (alien from some incomparable plume ; 
And therefore, Messieurs, if you'll do us grace, 
Send lackeys early to preserve your plaice. 
We dare not on your privilege intrench. 
Or ask you why you like them? they are 

French. 
Therefore some go with courtesy ezceednig, ' 
Neither to hear nor see, but show their breed- 
Each lady striving to outF^augh the rest ; [log: 
To naake it seem they understood the jest. 
Their countrymen come in, apd nothing pay, 
To taach us English where to dap th^ play : ' 
Civil, egad ! our hospitable laod 
Bears lOl the charge, for them to understand : 
Meantime we languish^ and neglected lie, 
Like wives, while you keep better comply ; 
And wish for your own sakes, without a satire, 
Too'd less good breeding, or Had ^pre goodp- 

nature. 



Suppose our poet wasyour foe before, 
Yet^now, the business of the fiekl is o'er i 
'T is time to let yonr civil wars alone. 
When troops are into winter quarters gone. 
Jove was aiike to Latian and to Phrygian ; 
And you well know, a play 's of no religion. 
Take good advice, and please yourselves this 

day: 
No matter from what hands yon have the play. 
Among good fdbws every health will pass. 
That serves to carry round another glass : 
When with fuU bowls of Burgundy you dine, 
Though at the mighty monarch you repine, 
Tott grant him still Most Christian in his wine. 
Thus for the poet ; but his brains grow addle, 
And all the rest is purely fiwn this noddle. 
You-have seen young ladies at the senate dooi 
Prefer petitions, and your grace implore ; 
However grave the legislators were, 
Their cause went ne^er the worse for beiag 

lair. 
Reasons as weak as theirs, perhaps, I bring ; 
But I couM bribe you^wHh as good a thing. 
I heard him make advances of good nature ; 
That he, for once, wouU sheath Us cutting s*' 

tire. 
Sign but his peace, he vows he *11 ne'er agafaf 
The sacred names of fops and beausprofiuie. 
Strike up the bargain Jiiekly ; for I swear, 
As times go now, he offers very fUr. 
Be n^ too hard no him with stalotes neither , 
Be kbd ; and do not set your teeth together, 
Tostretch the laws; as cobblers do thev leather. 
Homes by Papists are not to be ridden. 
But sure the Mtaes^ horse was ne'er for* 

bidden ; 
For m no rate book it was «ver found 
That Pegasus was valued at fore pound \ 
Fine hkn to dally^'dnidgmg and inditing : 
Ahd let bin) pay his taass out in writing. 



PROLOGUE TO DOK SEBA3TIAN, PROLOGUE TO THE PROPHETESS.* 

sroxui BT ▲ WOMAir. 

Thb judgf remov'd, though he's no more toy 
BCay plead at bar, or at the eouneil board : [k>nl 
80 may east poets write ^there's no pretension 
To argue loss of wit, fnm kiss of pensioii. 
Tour looks are cheerfol ; and in aU this place 
1 see not one that wearsa damning foee. 
The British natioo.is too brave, to show 
Ignoble vengeance on a vanquishM foe. 
At least be civil to the wretch ImploriBg ; 
Aad hiy your paws upon him witlioat roaring. 



BT BXAVHOBT ABD IXBTOBXR., 

BT MB. DBTOBB. SPOXm BT Mm. BBT- 
TBBTOB. 

What Nostradame, with aU his art, can jrasM 
The fote of our approaching Prophetess? 

* The Prophetess, or the BIstoir of Dloclesian, 
was revived In icse.wtthalteiatloas and additions, 
after thd manner of an opera, bj Mr. Betterton, 
and not bj Dryden, asLaagbalne.who is generally 
prettj exact, asserts. Our author only wrote tht 
prokMue, and that was foiMd by the Earl of Dorset 
then Lord Chambertain, after the ftntdaj of Ks be- 
lagspoken. King William was at this tlflss pre- 
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A play, which, like « penpeetiTe set right, 
Pretenu our ymK ezpeoMi doM toiight; 
But turn th« tube, and there we Badly view 
Our dietent gain ; and tboee uncertain too : 
A aweeping tax, which on ourtelTeB we raiae, 
And aH, like you, in hopee of better dayi. 
When will our kwsea warn uato be wiee 9 
Our wealth decrease!, and ow charges rise. 
Money, the sweet aUurer of our hopes, 
Ebbs out in oceans, and comes in by drops. 
We raise new objects to provoke delight ; 
But you grow sated ere the second sight. 
False men, e'en so you serve your mistresses : 
They riM three stories in their towermg dress; 
And, after an, you love not kog enough 
To pay the rigging, ere you leave them off. 
Never contont with what you had before, 
Butlrue to change, and Englishmen all o'er. 
Now honour calls yon henoe ; and all your care 
Is to provide the horridixNnp of war. 
In plume and scaif, jack-boots, and Bilbo Made, 
Tour silver goes, that should support our trade. 
Go, unkind heroes, leave our stage to mourn ; 
Till rich from vanquish'd rebeb you return ; 
And the iat spoils of Teague in triumph draw» 
His firkin butter, and his usquebaugh. 
Go, conquerors of your male and female foes ; 
Men without hearts, and women without hose. 
Each bring his love a Bogland captive^home ; 
Such proper pages will long trains become; . 
With ooppes coUarSr«nd with brawny backs, 
duite to pot down th^ fashkm of our blacks. 
Then shaU the pkius Muses pay their vows. 
And furnish all their laureb for your brows ; 
Their tunofiil voice shall raise for your delight ; 
We want not poets fit to sing your flights. 
But you, bright beauties. Toe whose only sakq 
Those doughty knights such dangers undertake, 
When thoy with happy gales are gone away, 
With your propitious presence grace our play ; 
And with a si^ their empty seats survey : 
Then think, on that bare bench my servant sat ; 
I see him ogle still, and hear him chat ; 
Selling ftoetious bargains, am^ propoundmg 
That witty recreation, call'd dumfounding. 
Their loss with patience we will try to bear ; 
And would do more, to see you often here : 
That our dead stage, reviv'd by your &ir eyes 
Under a fsmale regency may rise. 

, seeotlng tba war In Ireland, Which Is slluded to In 
these lines i 
< Ttll rich from vanqulsh*d rebsls you return ; 
And the lat spoils of Teague m triumph draw, 
His flrUn butter, and his us(iuabaogh.* 
* tills prologue,* sajs Ooller Clbber in his Ape- 
k>gy, had some familiar metaphorical sneen at the 
Bevolmion Itself ; and as the poetrr of it was 
good, the offence of It was less pardonable. 
* Go conoaerors of your male snA female foes. 
Men wtthout hsarts,and women without hose .* A 



PBOLOGUB TO THE fiOSTAEES.* 

EVTER MR. BRIOHT. 

GsiiTLEimr, we must beg your pardon 
here's no Prologue to be had to^y ; cor new 
play is like to come on, without a frontispiece * 
as bald as one of you yoon^ beaux, withont 
your periwig. I left our young poet, sniveling 
and sobbing behind the scenes, and cursing 
somebody that has deceived him. 

EHTXR- MR. BOWEW. 

Hold your ^tfaig to the audience : here's 
honestMr. Willianis,just come in, half mellow, ' 
from the .Rose Tavern. He swears he is in* 
spired with daret, and will come on, and that 
extempore too, either with a prologue of his 
own Or something like one : O here be comes to 
hi* trial, at all adventures ; for my part I wish 
him a good deliverance. 

[EmewU Mr. Bright and 3fr. Boi0«». 

^ BVTER MR. WILLIAMS. 

Save ye, sirs, save ye ! I am in a hopeful way, 
I should speak something, in rhyme, now, it 

the play : 
But the deuoe take me if I know what' to say. 



So laf Fm sure 't is rfaymo— that needs no grant* 

ing: 
And, if my verses' feet stnmble-*you see my 

own are wanting. 
Our young poet has brought a piece of woik, 
In which, though much of art there does not Uiiki 
It may bold out,threeday»— akid that's as long as 

Cock. -[show not)[ 

But, for this play^(which till I have done, wo 
What may be its fortune— by the Lord ---I know 
This I dare swear, no^nalice here is writ : [not, 
'T is innocent of all things ; e^en of wit 
He 's 00 high-flyer ; he makes no skyrodcets. 
His squibs are only lereU'd at your pockets. 
And if his crackers lifht among your pelf, 
You are blown up ; if not, then he's blown up 

himself. [ter'd madness : 

By this time, IVnsomething recover'd of my flus- 
Aiui now a word or two in sober sadness. 



* The Mtitakes, or False Reports, was not wrU- 
ten. bat, aeooidtaig to G. Jacob, spoiled bf Joseph 
Barris, a comsdlsn, who dedicated It to Mr , aftei^ 
waxds Sir Godfirer KnsUsr. It was acted in isss 

D 



PROLOaUES AND EPZLOaUES. 



H9 



How*Bthi8, yoacry? anactor^te? w© know it; 
But Shakespeare was afa actor and a poet. 
Has not great Jooson's learning often iailM : 
But Shakespeare's greater genius still prevaiPd. 
Hare not some writing actors, in this age, 
Deserv'd and found success upon the stage 1 
To teU the truth, when our old wits are tir*d, 
Not one of us but means to be inspir'd. 
Let your kind presenee grace our homely cheer; 
Peace and the butt is all our business here r 
Bo much for that ; and thedenltake 



Sure heaven itMlf is at a kM to know [no i 
If these would have their prayers be heard, or 
For, in great stakes, we piously suppose, 
Men pray but very faintly they may lose. 
Leare off these wageri; for, in conscienca 

speaking. 
The city needs not your new tricks for breaking s 
And if you gallants lose, -to all appearing, 
Toull want an equipage for volunteering : 
While thus, no spark of honour left within ye, 
When you ahoukldraw the sword, too draw tba 



FROLOGUB TO KINQ ARTHUR, 

iFOXEH BT MR. BETTCRTON. 

Stf RB there 's a dearth of wit in this dull town, 
'^Vhen silly playi so savodrily go down ; 
Jkfl when elipt money passes, 't is a sign 
• A nation is not overr«tock*d with coin. 
Happy is he who, in his own defence, 
Can write just levol to your bumble sense ; 
Who higher than yoor pitch can never go ; 
AjkI, doubtless, ha mot creep, who writaa 

below. 
Bo have I ieAi, b halt of knight, or lord, 
A weak arm throw on a long shovel-boanl ; 
He barely laya his piece, balr rubs and fcnoek» 
Socm'd by weakness not to reach the bos. 
A feeble poet will his butinees do, 
Who, straining all he can, comes Up to you : 
For, if yon like yoorselves, you like him too. 
An ape his own dear image wiU embrace ; * 
An l^^y beau adores a hatchet fiiee : 
So, some of you, on pure instinct of nature, 
Are led, by kind^ to admire your feDow creature. 
In fear of which, our house has setrt-thia day^ 
To insure ou^ no w-btult veaael, eaOM a play ; 
No sooner nam*d than one cries out, Thcpe 

stagers [wagers. 

Cooie in good time, fo make more woile ibr 
The town divides, if it will take or no ; 
The courtiera bet, the cits, the merchants too ; 
A sign they have but little else to do. [wise, 
Beta, at the first, were ibol-traps ; "where the 
Like spiders, la^ in ambush for the llies : 
But DOW they're grown a oonvnon trade Ibr all. 
And actions by tho* new-book rise and fill ; 
Wits, cheats, and fops, are firee of wager-halL 
One policy aa fkr as Lyons carries ; 
Another, nearer home, setsup for Paris. 
Our bets, at last, would e'en to Rome extend, 
Bat that the pope has prov'd our trusty friend, . 
Indeed, it weroa bargain Worth our monej, 
Could we insure another Ottoboni. 
Among the rest there are a sharping set, 
That pcay for ns, and yet aguastos bet. 



EPILOGI7E TO HENRY IL 

BT m. MOUHTrORT, 169S. SPOKKIi BT JOUk 
BRACBOIRDLK. 

Tntrs you the sad catastrophe have seen, 
OboasioB*d by a mistress and a queen, [say 
Qjtieen Eleanor the proud was French, they 
But English manufsfiiire got the day. 
Jane Clifford was her name, as books aver : 
Fair Rosamond was but her Nom de guerre, 
^ow tell me, gallants, would you lead your life 
With such a mistress, or with such a wife 1 
If one must bo your choice, which d'ye approvo 
The curtain lecture, or the curtain k»ve f 
Would ye be godly with perpetual, strife. 
Still drudging on with homely Joan your wife . 
Or tako your pleaRire in a wicked way, 
Like honest loving Harry in the play? 
I guess your mindi : the mistress would be 

taken,* 
And nauseous matrimony sent a packing. 
The devil' s in you all ; mankind's a regua ; 
Tou love the bride, but you detest the clog. 
After a year, poor spouse is left i' th' lurch, -. 
And you, like Haynes, return to motheiw^taorcfa 
Or, if the name of Church oomes cross yow 

mind, , 

Chapelsofease behind our scenes you find. . 
The playhouse is a kind of market place ; 
One chaifers ibr a voice, another for a face : 
Nay, some of yon, I dare not say how many, -^ 
Would boy of me a pen'worth for your penny.. 
E'en this poor face, which with my fiu I hidf, 
Would make a shift my portion to provide. 
With aome small perquisites I have beside. 

« iHj nafifraii toovM bAtattn, 
Jnd nauuotu mattimmvteia a mcIb^J 
The Incident of Ladr Easr s throwing her hand 
kerehlef over Sir CSiarle^s liead, wMlst he was 
sleeping, seems to have been taken from the Me* 
moirs of Baisomplere, oonceming a Coont d'Oige* 
vflUer and hfs mTitresi. torn. IL p. s. vm, at Am' 
-— — Dr.J.W. 
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Though forToorlove, perhap«> I ■hovU not care, For ihouUi yoa letten of reprim leal, 
loonidiioChateaiBuithatbidsiiiefair. Theto men write that which no nan efaa 

A . ^ ^ ^ wouldateal. 



PRCH^OGUE TO ALBUMAZAR. 

To say, thii comedy pleased long agb, 
Ii not enough to make it {mm you now. 
Tet, gentlemen, your ancestors had wit ; 
When few men censurM, and when fewer writ. 
And Jottson, of those few the best, chose this, 
As the best model of his masterpiece. 
Subtle was got by our Albumazar, 
> That Alchymist by this Astrologer ; 
Here he was fashion'd^d we may suppose 
H^ lUc'd the fashion weU| who wore the'clothei. 
But Ben made nobly his what4ie did mould ; 
What was another's lead becomes his gold ; 
Like an unrighteous conqueror he reigns, 
Tet rules that well, which he unjustly gains* 
But this our age soch authors does afford, 
AAmake whole plays, atad yet scarce write one 
Who, in this anarchy of wit, rob all, [n^ord: 
And what's their plunder, their possession call : 
Who, like bokl padders, soom by night to ppey, 
But rob by sunshine, in the &ce of day : • '^ 
Nay scarce the common ceremony use 
Of, Stand, Sir, anddetiTerunyour Muse; 
But knock the Poet doyrn, andf with a grace) 
Mount Pegasq* before the author's iace. 
Faith, if you have such country Toms abroad, 
'T is time for all true men to leave that rocd. 
Yet it were modest, coukl it but be aaid, 
They strip the tiring, but these rob the dead ; 
Dare with the mummies of the Muses play, 
And make love to them the Egyptian way ; • 
Or, as a Hiymin^ author would have said, 
Join the dead living to the living dead. 
Such men in Poetry may claim some pan : 
They have the license,though they want the art; 
And might, where thaft was prais'd, for 
^ Laureate stand. 
Poets, not of the head, but of the hand. 
They make the benefit! of others' studying, 
Mndi like the meals of politic Jackp*Pudding, 
Whose dish to challenge no man has the.oour- , 
' »ge ; ' • [porridge. ' 

'T is an his own, when once be has spit i* Uie 
But, gentlemen, you 're all cencem'd in this ; 
You are in fault for what they do omiss : 
For they their thefts still undisoover'd think, ' 
And durst not steal, unless you please to wiiJe. 
PeTbape,y6u may award by your decree, 
They should refund ; but that can nevpr be. 



AN EPILOGUE. 

You.saw vnr.wife was chaste, yet thorovghlf 

tried, 
And, without doubt, you 're hugely edified ; 
For, like our hero, whom we Jiow'd tonlay, 
You think no woman true, but in a play. 
, Love once did make a pretty kind of show : 
Esteem and kindness in one breast would grow . 
But 't was Heaven knows how many years ago. 
Now some small chat, and guinea expectation 
Gets all- the pretty <a«atures in |he nation : 
In comedy your little selves you meet ; • 
'T is Covenc Garden drawn in- Bridge* street. 

»♦♦♦♦♦ 
Ah ! happy you, with ease and with delig^ 
Who act those follies Pools toU to Frile ! 
The sweating Muse does ahnost leave the 

chase : 
She pufis, and hard^ keeps your Protean vices 
Pinch you but in one vice, away yoa fly [peoe. 
To some new fiisk of contrarie^. 
You roll like snowballs, gathering as you run, . 
And get seven devils, when dispMsess'd of one. 
Your Venus once was a Plaionic queen ; 
N6thingH)f kwe beside the foce was seen ; 
But every inch of her you now uncase. 
And clap a vixiMrd-mask upon the face. 
For sins like these, the zealous of the land, 
With litde hair, and little or no band, 
Declare how circulating pestilences 
Watch, every twenty years, to nap offences. 
Satur9, e'en now, takes doctoral degrees ; 
He'll do yeur work this summer without foes* 
Let aU the boxes, Phosbue, find thy grace. 
And, ah, preaerve the eighteen penny place I 
But for the pit confoundtes, let 'em go, 
And find as little mercy as they show : 
The Actofs thus and thus thy Poets pray ; 
For every critic sav'd, thou dsmn'st a play. ' 



EPILOGUE TO THE HUSBAND HIS 
OWN CUCKOLD.* 

Line some raw sopfaister that mounts Che pulpit. 
So trembles a young Poet at a iuU pit. 

' This eomedj was written bf John Dryden, Jot, 
oar anihor*s second son. IC was acted at the tbestit 
In Lmeoln's-lnn-lMdSk in int. D, 
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Unoa'd tfi crowd*,' the pwaon quakes for fev^ 
And wooden how the de^ ho durtt eonio 

there; 
Wuting three taloots needfol for the plaeo, 
Boom €wed, •ome levning, and Mine little 



Nor if the puny Poet void of care ; .^ 
For authon, luch as our new authors ajroy 
Hnvo not mueh learning, ncr mueh wit to 

spare: 
And as for giaee, to tell the truth, there^ scarce 

one 
But has as little as the very Parson : 
Both' say, they preach and writo for yoor 

instruction : 
But 't is for a third day, and for induction. 
The difference is, that though you like the play, 
The poet's gain i^ ne*er beyond his day.*^ 
But with the Parson *t is another case. 
He, without holiness, may rise to grace ; 
The Poet has one disadrantage more, 
That if his play be doH, he's danmM all o'er, 
Not only a damnM blockhead, but damn'd poor. 
But dulness well becomes the sable garment ; 
I wnnant that ne'er spqil'd a Priest's preform 



Wit 's not his business, and as wit now goes, 
Sirs, 't is not so much yours as you supp<)se, 
For you like nothing now but nauseous beaux. 
You Uugh not, gaUanti,asby proof appears, 
At what bis hoauship says, but what he wean ; 
Qp *t is your eyes are tidded, not your^am : 
The taikw and the furrier find the stuff, 
The wit lies in the dress, and monstrous muff. 
The truth on't is, the payment of the pit 
Is like for like, clip money for clip wit. 
Tou cannot from our.absent author hope. 
Bo should equip the stage with such a fop ; 
Pools ehange in England, and new fools arise,* 
For though the imwwrtal species •nerer dies, 
Yet ereiy year new maggots make new flies. 
But where he lives abr<MuI, he scarce can figd 
One fool, for million that ho left behind. 

* 1^ eo«C» rnln l» fw'<r teyontf Mff day] Drjden 
dU not rtselTe for his plajrs from the book seller 
sboresst The third nlfht brought shout 70L The 
dedication five or ten guineas perhaps. TOnaon 
psU 8lr Rlehard Steetfor Addison's Drummer, soL 
iTli. And Dr. Tounc received Mi. for his Revenge, 
nsi. Bootherene, for his Spartan Dame, in ITSS^ 
had 19SI. and now it is loai. and isoi. There were 
slsrs on Sundaja tlU the third year of Charies the 
first's reign. Otwajr had but one benefit for the 
flar. Southeme waa the llrat who had two benellts 
fkomanewreprssentsUon. Farqnhar had three for 
the Constant Couple in 17M. Three ofBenJonson's 
liars, 84iana*t Cstaline. and the Mew lona and 
two of Beaumont and Fletcher's, rls. The Faithrtt 
Shepherdess, and the iCnight of the Burning Pestle, 
twtn damned the tint night. Bren the SUenC 
woman hsdUke to have bssnsondomned. Dr, J. ff. 



. PROLOGUETOTHE PILGRIM.* 

mxTiTXD FOB omi AUTBOn's BSirBnT, 
AHIIO. 1700. 

How wretched is the fote of those who write . 
Brought muailed to the stage, for fedr they bite. 
Where, like Tom Dove, they stand the oodH 

monfoe; 
Lugg'd by the critic, baited by the bean.. 
Yet worse, their brother poets damn the Plsjr 
And roar the kxidest, though they nerer pay. 
The fops are proud of scandal, for they cry, 
At every lewd, low character^That 's I. 
He, who writes letters to himself, would swear 
The world focgot him, if he wiyi not there. 
What shoukiaPoet do ? 'T id hard for one 
To pleasure all the fools that woaU bo shownt 
And yet not two in tea will pass the town. 
Most cocoon^ are not of the langhing kind ; 
More goes to make a fop than fops can find. 

QuMk Mfurus, though he never took d^ 
In either of our universities ; [g^^M 

Tot to be shown by some kiiid wit he kioks. 
Because he pla/d the fool, and writ three books. 
Bu^, if he would be worth a Poet's pen. 
He must be morea fool, and write again : 
For an the former fustian stuff he wrote 
Was dead-bom doggerel, or is quite forgot, - 
His man of Uz, stript of his Hebrew robe, 
Is just the proverb, and- As poor as Job 
One wouM hare thmight he oouU no kngerjog ; 
But Arthur fn» a level, 9ob 's a bog. 
There,though he crept, yet still he kept in sight| 
But here, he founders in, and sinks downright. 
Had he prepared us, and been dull by rule, 
Tobit had first been tum'd to ridicule ; 
But our bold Briton, without fear or awe, 
O^erleape at once the whole Apocrypha ;. [room 
Invades the Ps^nw with rhymes, and loaves no 
For any Vandal Hopkins yet to come. » 

But when, if aAer all, this godly goer 
Is not so senseless as it would appear ; 
Oiir mountebank has laid a deeper train, 
HfM cant, like Merry Aodrew's noUe vehii 
Catcalls tho^sects to draw 'em in again. 
At leisure hours, in ^ic song he deals, 
Writes to the rumbling of his coach's wheels, 
Prescribes in haste, uid seUom kills by rale, . 
dut/ides triumphant between stool and siooL 

* This plar, with alterations br Sir John Yen- 
brogh, anda aeoular masque, together with this 
prologue and an epUogue written by our author, 
was revived for his benefit In 1700, his fortnlm 
being at that time in as deoUning a suteas his 
health : thej wem both spoken by Mr. abber, then 
a vei7 young sctor, much to Diyden's satlsfao 
Hon. 
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WeD, let hidk g6 ; *t it ]ret too eurly daj, 
To ^biiiiMlf a plaice in farce or pk^. [hiin, 
We know not by what name we should arraign 
For no one category oan centain him ; 
A pedant, canting preacher» and a quack, 
Are load enou^ to bre^ one aM*8 back : 
At hwt grown wanton, he preeom'd to write, 
Tradoo'd two kingi, their kindness to'reqmte i 
One made the doctor, and one dnbb'd the knight. 



What wookl yon eay, ifwe should first begli . 
To stpp the tride of kwa behind die aeane : 
Where actresses make bold vrith married men 1 
For while abroad' so prodigal the ddt is, 
Poor aponse-at hooM as ringed n0 a oolt is. 
In short, we'll grow as moral as we can, 
Save here and there a woman or a man : 
Bat neither yon^nor we, with alt oar pains. 
Can make dean work ; there win be somere* 



EPILOQUE TO THE PILGRIM.* 

Pbrhap^ the parson stretch'd a point too ftr, 
When with our theatres he waged a war. 
He tells you, that this very moral age ' 
Receir'd the first infectioa from Ihe stage. 
Bat sore, a banish'd oourt, with lewdness 

firanght, 
The seeds of open Tice, retoming, brought. 
Thus lodg'd (as vice by great example thrives) 
It first debaudiM the daoghteni and the wives. 
London, a fruitfiil soil, yet never bore 
So plentiful a crop of boms before. 
The Poots, who must live by courts, or starve, 
Were proud sosood a government to serve ; 
And, misdng witti bufibons -and pimps profane, 
Tainted the Stage, for some ssnll snip of gain. 

«i» ♦ * ♦ ; ▼ ■ 

Thus did the thriving mali^y prevait, - 
The ooart, its head, the Poets but the tall. 
The sin was of our native growth, 't is true ; 
The scandal of the sin was wholly new. 
Misses they were, but modestly ooncealM ; 
WfaitehaU the naked Venus first reveal'd. 
Who standing as at Cyprus, in her shrine, 
The strumpet was adord with rites divine. 
Ere this, if sahits had any secret motion, 
*T was chamber practice all, and close devotion. 
I pass the peocadilkw of their time ; 
Nothing but open lewdness was a crime. ' 
A monarch's blood was venial to the nation, 
Compared with one foul act of fornication. 
Now, they would silence us, and shut the door, 
That let in aU the barelkc'd vice beibre. 
As lor relbrming us, whid) some pretend, 
That work in Enghmd b without an end : 

?rell may we change, but we shi^ never mend, 
et, if you oan but bear the present Stage, 
We hope much better of the cooing age. 

'Dryden In this Apilogue Isbours to throw the 
flmlt of the licentiousness of dramatio writsrs^ 
wtdch haA been so Beverely oenstsced by the Kev. 
Jeremy Ooluer,upon the example of a coutt return- 
ed non banishment, aooompanied by all the vices 
and follies of foreicn eamates } and whom to pleaaa 
vas the poet's business, as he wrote teeat. b. 



While you have still yoor Oatas,aiid' we ear 
Hains. 



TRANSLATIONS FROM THE- 
OCRITUS, LUCRETIUS, AND 
HORACE. 



PRipPACE TOTHESJSCOND 
MISCELLANY. 

Foil this last half year I have been trouUed 
with the disease (as I may caU it) of transla- 
tion. The cold prase fiitsofit, which are always 
the most tedious with me, were spent in the 
History of the League ; the hot, which succeed- 
ed them, in this volume of Verse Miscellanies. 
The truth is, I ftaded to myself, a kind of ease 
in the change of the paroxysm ; never suspect- 
ing but the humour ^ould have wasted itselfin 
two or three pastorals of Theocritus, and as 
many odes pf Horace. But finding, or at least 
thinking I found, something that was more' 
pleasing in them' than my ofSnaiy productions^ 
I enoouraged myself to renew my dd acquaint 
anco with Lucretius and Virgil ; and immedS- 
a.tely fixed upon some parts of them, which had 
most effected me in the reading. These were 
my iiatnral impulse for the imdertaking; but 
there was an ioeidental motive which was full 
as forcible, and God forgive him who was the 
oocasionofit., It was my Lord Roooqpimion's 
Essay on Transhited Verse; which made me 
uneasy till I tried whether or no I was ca|>able 
of foUowing his rules, and of reducing the 
speculation into practice. For many a lair pre* 
cept in Poetry is like a seeming demonsHation 
in the Mathematics, very spedous in the di- 
agram, but failing in the mechanic operation. 
I think I have generally observed his instruo- 
tions ; I am sure my reason is snffidently coih 
rinced both oftheir troth slid usefidness ; whicJi, 
in other words, is to confess no less a vanity, 
than to pretend that I have at least in some 
places made examples to his rules. Tot, withal 
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US 



I mwt a^nwledgfli, that V bare many times 
wceeeded my eommiwiop ; for I b>y» both added 
and omitted, and oven .aometimes very boUUy 
made inch expoaitiona of my antfaora, aa na 
Dutch conwwntator will fotf^yB me. Peiikapa, 
in such paniciilar passafsa, I have thoo^t that 
IdiscoTered some beauty yet midisooTered by 
those pedants, which none but a Poet could 
have found. Where I have taken away some of 
their expressions, and cut tiiem shoi^r, it may 
possibly be on this oonaideraiioa, that what waa 
beautiful in the Greek or Latin, would not 
appear so shining in the English ; and where I 
have enlarged them, I desire the ialse qritiea 
would not always think, thai those thoughts are 
wboUy mine, but that either they are secretly in 
Ifae Poet, or may be iairiy deduced from him; or 
at least, if both those oonsiderationa should fiul, 
that my own is of a piece with his,.«nd that if 
he were living, and an English man, they are 
•uoh as he would probably have written. 

For, after all, a translator is to make his author 
appear as.channing as possibly be can, provid* 
ed he maintains his character, and makes him 
not unlike himself. Translation is a kind of 
drawing after the life, where every one will ao> 
knowledge there is a double sort of likeness,. a 
good one and a bad. 'T is one thing to draw the* 
euttines true, the features like, the [Sroportioos 
exact, the colouring itMlf perhaps tolerable ; 
and another thing to make all these graeefiil, 
bj the posture, the shadowings, and chiefly by 
the spirit which animates the whole. I cannot, 
without some .indignktion» look on an ill copy 
of an excellent original. Much less can I be- 
hold with patience Virgil, Homer,- and iome 
others, whose beauties I have been endeavour* 
inf all my life to imitate, so abueed, as I may 
say, to their faces, by a botching interpreter. 
What English readers, nnafigwaimed with 
Greeir or Latin, will believe me, or any other 
man, when we commend those autbois, and 
edofesswe derive all that is pardonable in ua 
from their fountains, if they take those to be 
the same poets, whom our Ogilbys have trans- 
lated ? ButI dare assure Ihem, that a good 
Poet is no more like himself, in a dull traSslap 
tioB, than his carcass wouki be to his living 
body. There are many, who understand Greek 
and Latin, and yet are ignorant of their mother 
tongue. The proprieties and deUcacies of the 
English are known to few: *t is in^Miasible even 
ibr a good wit to understand mmI .practise them, 
without the help of a liberal education, long 
reading, and digesting of those few good author* 
we have aamngst ua, the knowledge of men 
•ad manners, the freedom of habitudes and oo»> 
rsisation with the bestoompany of both ieiea; 



and,, in short, withoor wearing off the nul 
which he oontraeted, while he was.laymg in a 
stock of learning. Thus dilficuU it is to wdeib 
stand the purity of English, and critically to 
discern not only good writers frbm bad, and a 
proper style from a corrupt, but also to dis- 
tinguish that which is pure is a good author, 
from that which isTicious and corrupt in him. 
And for want of all these requisites, or the 
greatest pan of them, most of our ingenioas 
youpg men take up some criedrup English Poet 
fer their model, adore him and imitate Jii™, 
as they think, without knowing wherein he is 
defective, where he is boyish ai^ trifling, where^ 
in either his thoughts are improper to his 
subjects, or his expnpssions' unworthy of his 
Ihoughu, or the ti|m.of both is unhamionioos. 
Thu^ it appears necessary, that a man shodd 
be a nice critic in his motherwtongae, before he 
attempts to translate a foreign Umguage. Nei- 
.ther is it sufficient, tlvit he be able to judge of 
words and style ; but he must be a master of them 
too : he must perfectly understand his author's 
tongue, and absolute^ command his own. So 
that, to be ^ thorough translator, he miat 
be a thorough poet. Neither is it enough to 
give his author's sense in good Englvh, in poeti* 
cal expressioosy and m musical numbers ; for, 
though all these are exceeding diflkult to per- 
form, there yet remains a harder task ; and 't bt 
a secret of which few translators have suffid- 
ently thou^ I have already hinted a word 
or two concerning it ; that ia^ the maintaining 
thp character of an author, which distinguishes 
him from all others, and mdies him appear 
that mdiTklual poet, whom you wouki interpret. 
For eiample, not only the thoughts, but the style 
and versification of Virgil and Ovid, are very 
4iflerent : yet I see, even in our best poeU, who 
have translated some parts of them, that they 
have confounded their several talents ; and, by 
endeavouring only at the sweemess and ha»* 
many of numbers, hare made them both so much 
aifke, that if I did not know the originals, I 
shodd never be able to judge by the oopieai 
which was V^irgil, and which was Ovid, it was 
objected agahist a late noble painter,* that he 
drew many graceful pictures, but few of them 
were like. And this happened to him, because 
he always studied hiuMelf, more than thoee 
whosattohun. In such translators I can easily 
distinguish the hand which performed the work, 
but^ cannot distmguish their poet from another. 
Suppose two authors are equally sweet, yet 
there is a great distinction to be made m sweet> 
aeas, aa that in sugar, and that of honsj. lean 

•MrP.LsUr. 
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Btk« tho diflfereDce more plain, by giving you 
(if it bA worth kiiowing^ mj own method oC 
{woceeding in mgr translatioiis out of four seTeral 
poets in this volume— VirgUi Theocritus, Lv- 
creUas, and Horace. In each of these, before I 
ondertook Chem,I considered the genius and dis- 
tinguishing character of my author. I looked on 
Virgil as a succinct, grave, and majestic writer ; 
one who weighed not only every thought, but 
•very word and syllable : who was still aiminig to 
crowd his sense into as narrow a compass as 
poB«ibly4ie coukl ; ibr which reason he is so 
very figurative, that he requires (I may almoet 
say) a grammar apart to construe him. His 
vbrse is every whefe sounding the very thing 
in your . ears, whose sense it bean : yet the 
numbers are perpetually varied, to increase th% 
delight of che reader ; so that the , same sounds 
are never repeated twice together. On the 
eontraiy, Ovid and Claudian, though they write 
In styles differing from each other, yet have 
each of them but one sort of music in their 
verses. All the versification and little vluiety 
of Claudian is included within the compos of 
(bur or five lines, and then he begins again in 
the same tenour ; perpetually closing his sense 
at the end of a verse, and that verse commonly 
n^ich they call^den, or two substantives and 
two adjectiv«s,with a verb betwixt them to Heep 
the peace. Ovid, with all his sweetness, as has 
little variety of numbers and sound as ho : he is 
always, as it were, upon the hand-gallop, and 
his verse nms upon ciurpet-ground. He avoids, 
like Uie oiber, »11 Synaliephas', or cutting off 
one vowri when it oomes before another, in thef 
following word, so that minding only smoothness 
he wspta both variety and majesty. But to 
return to Virgil : though he is smooth wtiere 
ttaoothness is requii^, yet be is so far from al^ 
Acting % that he seems rather U> disdain it ; 
frequently makes use of Synalepl^, and con- 
eludes his sense in the middle of his verse. He 
is every 'where above conceits of epigrammatic 
wit, and gross hyperboles ; he maintains ma- 
jesty in the midst of^tlainness ; he shines, biit 
^ares not; and is stately without ambition 
(which is the vice of Lucan.) I drew my de- 
finition pf pbetical wit firom my particular (ibn- 
sideration of him : for propriety of thoughts 
.and words are only to be found in him *, aild, 
where they are proper, they will be delightftiL 
Pleasure follows of necessity, as the effect does 
the cause ; and therefbre is not to be put into 
the definition. This dzact propriety of Virgil 
I particulary regarded, as a part of his charac- 
ter ; but must confess, to my shame, that I have 
not been able to translate any part of him so 
prell, as to make him appear wholly libe iiim- 



self. For where the original is dose, no ver- 
sion can reach it in the sanw compass. Han- 
nibal Caro*s in the Italian, is the nearest, the 
most poetical, and the most .sonorous of any 
translatkm of the .Cneids : yet, though he takes 
the advantage of blank verse, he commonly alp 
kms two lines for one of Virgil, and does not 
always hit his sense./ Tasso tells os^in his 
letters, that Speroni, a great lUlian wit, who 
sru bis I contemporary, observed of Virgil and 
Tully, that the Latin orator endeavoured to 
imiute the, copiouness of Homer, the Greek 
poet; and that the Latm poet made it his 
businbss to reach the conciseness of Demos- 
thenes, the Greek orator. Virgil therefore, 
being so very sparing of his words, and leaving 
so much to be imagined by -the reader, can 
never bo translated as he ought, in any moduli 
tongue. To make him copious, m to alter his 
^character ; and to translate him line for line is 
impoaaiUe; because the Latinis naturally a 
more succinct language than either the Italian, 
Spanish, French, or even tiian the English, 
which, by r^kson of its monosyllables, is far the 
moet compendious of them. Virgil is much 
the closest of any Roman poet, and the Latin 
hexameter has more feet than the English 
htfoic 

Besi<|es an this, an author has the choke of 
his own thoughts and words, which a translator 
has not ; he is confined by the sense of the invciH 
tor to those 'expressions which are the nearest 
to it : so that Virgil, studying brevity, and haf» 
ing the command of his own language, could 
bring those words into a narrow compass, which 
a translator cannot render without circnmkicn- 
tions. In short, they, who have called him the 
torture of grammarians, might also have called 
him the plague of translators ; for he seems to 
have studied not to be translated. I own that, 
endeavouring to turn his Nisus and Euryalus as 
close as I was able, I have performed that Epi- 
sode *oo literally that, giving more scope to 
Mesentius and Laiisus, that version, which has 
moreof the majestyof VirgSl, has less of his con- 
oseness; and all mat I can promise for myself 
is only that I have done both better than Ogilby, 
and perhaps ia well as Caro. So that,.nie- 
thinks, I come like a malefactor, to make a 
speech upon the gallows, and to tram.all other 
poets, bv myead example, firom the sacrtlep of 
translatmg Virgil. Yet, by considering him so 
carefiiily as I did before my attempt, I have 
made some faint resemblance of him ; and, had I 
taken more time, might possibly have succeeded 
better ; but never so well, as to have satisfied 
myself. 

He who excels all other poets in his own Ian- 
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giag«, were k poeribte to do him right, imist 
appear above them in our tongue ; which, ae my 
Lord RoecomnioD justly obaerveai approachea 
nearest tot the Roman ii) its majeaty : nearest 
indeed, but with a vast interval betwixt them. 
There is an inimitaUo grace in Virgil's words, 
and in theni principally consists that beauty 
which gives so inexpressible a pleasure >to him 
who best understands their force. Thisdiction 
of his, I must once again say, is never to be 
copied ; and, since it cannot, ho will appear but 
lame in the best translation. The turns of hia 
verse, his breakings, his propriety, his numbers, 
and bis gravity, I have as far imitated at the 
poverty of our language and the hastiness of my 
performance would. allow. I may seem some- 
times to have varied from hiseease ; hut I think 
Che greatest variations may be fairly deduced 
from him ; anil where I leave his commentators, 
it may be I understand him better : at least I 
writ without consultmg then» in many places. 
But two particulitr linos inJMesentius andX*aa- 
■us I cannot so easily excuse. They are in- 
deed remotely allied to Virgil's sense ; but they 
are too like the tenderness of Ovid, and wcnre 
printed before I had centred them enough 
to alter them. The first of them I havoforgoir 
ten, and cannot easily retrieve, because> the 
copy is at the press; the second is this : 
When LausQS died I was alreadj' slain. 

This appears pretty enough at first sight ; 
but I am convinced for many reasons, that the 
expression is too bold ; that Virgi)' would not 
have said it, though Ovid would. The reader 
may pardon it, if he please, for the freeness of 
the confession ; and instead of that, and the tar* 
mer, admit these two lines, wluch are mi6re ao* 
cording to the author : 

Vor ask I Ufe, nor fought with that design ; 
As I had us*d my fortiuie, use thou thine. 

Having with much ado got clear of Virgil, I 
have, in the next place^ to consider the genius 
of Lucretius, whom I have translated more 
happily in those parts of him which I undertook. 
If he was not of the best age of Roman poetry, 
he was at least of that whkh preceded it ; and 
he himself refined it to that degree of perfeo 
tion, both in the language and thf thoughts', that 
he left an easy task to Virgil ; who as he suo- 
eeedod him in time, so he copied his excelletw 
ces : for the method of the Georgics is plainly 
derived from him. Lucretius had chosen a sub- 
ject naturally crabbed *, he therefore adorned it 
with poetical descriptiow, and precepts of mo- 
rality, in the beginning and ending of his books, 
which you see Virgil has imitated with great 
Rueceos, in thMe four books, which in by 



opinion, are ;nore perfect in their kind than 
even his divine JEneids. The turn of his verse 
he has likewise followed, in those places which 
Lucretius, has most laboured, and some of his 
very lines he, has transplanted into his own 
works, without much variation. If I am not 
mistaken, the duitinguishii^^ character of Lu- 
cretius (I mean of hia soul uid genius) is a 6er- 
tarn kind of noble pride, and positive assertion 
of his opinions. He is every where confidem 
of his own reason, and assuming an absolute 
cohunand, not otily over his vulgar reader, bu 
even his patron Memmius. For he is always 
bidding him attend, as if he had the ro4 
over iiim, and using a magisterial authority, 
while he instructs him. From his time td ours 
I know none so like him as our poet and philo- 
sopher of Malmsbury. This is that perpetual 
dictatorship, which is exercised by Lucretius ; 
who, though ofl^ in the wrong, yet seems to 
deal hvntf Jtd* with his reader, and tells him 
nothing but what he thitiks : in which plain sh- 
een^, I believe, he differs fit>m our Hobbes^ 
who could not but be convinced, or at least 
doubt of some eternal truths', which he basVp- 
posed. But for Lucretius, he seems tfl^ disdain 
Ull manner of replies, and is so confident of his 
cause, that he is beforehand with his antago- 
nists; urging for them whatever >he imagined 
they conM say, and leaving them, as he su^ 
poses, without an objection, for the future ; all 
this too, with -so mn^ scorn and indignation, as 
if he were, assured of the triumph, before he en- 
tared into the lists. From this sublime and 
daring geniUb of his, it must of necessity come 
to pass, that his thoughts must be masculine, 
fbll of argumentation, and that sufficiently vramk 
From the same fiery temper proceeds the lofii- 
ness of his expressions, and the perpetual toi^ 
rent of his verse, where the barrenness of hia 
subject does not too much constrain the quick- 
ness of his fancy. For there is no doubt to be 
made, but that he could have been every where 
as poetical, as he is in his descriptions, and in 
the moral part of his Philosophy, if he had not 
aimed more to instruct, in his System of Nature, 
than to delight. But he was bent upon piaking 
Menamius a materialist, and teaching him to 
defy an invisible power. In short, he was so 
much an atheist, that he forgot^sometimes to bo 
a poet. These are the conmleraiions which I 
had of that author, before I attempted to trans* , 
late some parts of him. And accordingly I laid 
by my natural diffidence and scepticism for a 
while, to take up that dogmatical way of his, 
vHiich, as I said, is so mudi his chanuri^r, as to 
mAke him that individual Poet. ■ As for his opip 
concerning the mortality of the soul, they 
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nn BO abiurdi that I cannoC, if I would, belMTV 
tfa«m. I thiak a fiitqre state demoMtrabie even 
by natural arguments; at least, to take away 
rewards and ponishBMnts, is only a pleasing 
prospect to a man, who resshres beferehand not 
to live morallj. But on the other side, the 
thought of being nothing after death is a burthen 
iasuppMiable to a virtuous man, even though a 
heathen. We naturally aim at happiness, and 
cannot bear to have it confined to the shortness 
of our present being, especially when we ebUf 
sider, that virtue is generally unhappy in this 
world, and vice fortunate : so that 'tis hope of 
futurity alone that makes this life tolerable, in 
expectation of a better. Whowould notconunit 
all the excesses, to which he is prompted by his 
nauizal inclinations, if he may do them with se- 
curity while be is alive, and be incapable of pti* 
pishment after he .is dead'? If he be cunning 
and secret enough to avoid the laws, there is nn 
band of morality to restrain him : for fame and 
reputation are weak ties : many men have not 
tl^e least sense of them ; poVrerfiil men are only 
awed by them, as they conduce to their interest, 
and that not always, when a passion is predo 
minint : and no man will be contained within 
the bounds of duty, when be may safely trans- 
gress them. l*hese are my thoughts abstmct- 
edly, and without entering into the notions of 
our Ohristain faith, which is the proper bust* 
ness of divines. 

But there are othet arrestments in this poem 
(which I have turned into Englisb) not bekmg^ 
ing to the mortality of the soul, which are strong 
enough to a reasonable man, to make him less 
in love with life, and consequently in less appre^ 
hensions of death. Such as are the natural sa- 
tiety proceeding from a perpetual enjoyment of 
the same things ; the inconveniences of old age, 
which make him incapable of corporeal plea^ 
sures^the decay of understanding and memory, 
which render him contemptible, and useless to 
others. These, and many other reasons, so 
pathetically urged, so beautiftilly expressed, so 
adorned with examples, and so admirably raised 
by the Prosopopeia of Nature, who is brought in 
speaking to her children, with so moch authority . 
and vigour, deeiirve the pains I have taken widi 
them, which I hope have not been unsuocessiul, 
or unworthy of my author; at least 1 must take the 
liberty to own, that I was pleased with my own 
endeavours, vwhich but rarely happens to me ; 
and that I am not dissatisfied upon the review 
of any thing I have done in this anthor. 

It is trae, there is something, and that of 
some moment, to be objected against my £&- 
iMung the Nature of Love,* from the fourth 
• OmltteainOie pnsent edition. 



book of Lucretius ; and I can less easily answer 
why I translated it, than why I thus translaied 
it. The objection arisesirom the obscenity of 
the subject ; which is aggravated by the too live- 
ly and aUuring delkacy of the verses. In the fittf 
place, without the least formality of an excuse I 
own'tt pleased me ; and let my enemies make tiie 
womtthey can of Ibis confession ; I am not yet so 
secure firom that passion, but that I want my 
author's antidotes against it. He has given the 
truest and most philosophical account both of 
the disease and remedy, whiph I ever lound in 
any anthor; (or which reasons I translated 
him. >But it will be asked why I tunied him in- 
to this hiscious English t for I win not^ve it a 
worse word. Instead of an answer, I wo«dd 
ask again of my supereilioos advenaries, who* 
ther I am not bound, when I translate an author, 
to do him all the right I can, and to translate 
him to the best advantage ? If, to ntinoe hi* 
meaninif, which I am satisfied was honest and 
instructive, I had either omited some part of 
what he said, or taken from the strength of his 
expression, I certainly luul wronged lum ; and 
that freenesst)f thought and words bein^/thos 
cashiered in my hands, he had no longer been 
Lucretius. If nothing of this kind be to be 
read, physicisns must not study nature, anati^ 
mies must not be seen, and solnewhat I could 
say of particular passages in books, which, to 
avoid profaneness, I do not name. But the in- 
tention qualifies the act ; and both mine and my 
author's were to instruct as well as please. It 
is most certain that barefaced bawdry is die 
poorest pretence to wit imaginable. If I sboidd 
say otherwise, I should have two ftreat authori- 
ties against me. The one is the Essay on Po- 
etry which I publicly valued before I knew the 
auUior of it, and with the commendation of 
which my' Lord Rosoommon so happily begins 
his Essay on Translated Verse : the other is no 
less than our admired Cowley, who says the 
same thhig in other words: for in his 0<Se oon- 
ceming Wit, he writes thus of it : 

Much less can that have any plape, 

At which a virgin hides her face : 

Such dross the lire most purge away f 'tis just 

The autlpr blush, there, wherd the reader must. 

Here indeed Mr. Cowley goes farther than 
the Essay ; for he asserts plainly, that obscenity 
has no place in wit-: the other only eays, 't if 
a poor.pretence to it, or an ill sort of wit, which 
has nothing more to support it than barefaced 
ribaldry ; which is both unmannerly in itself^ 
and fuilsome to the reader. Bui neither of 
these will reach my case : for inthefirst place, 
I am only the translator, not the inventor ; so 
that the heaviest part of the ceosore fidls vpoB 
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Locrotius, befi>re it reachea me ; in the next 
pbcoi neither he nor I have used the gronett 
wofdfl, but the cleanest meta|>har8 we. could 
find, to palliate 4ie broadness of the meaning ; 
and, to conclude, have carried the poetical part 
no farther, than the philosphical exacted 
' There are a sort of blundei^ng half-witted 
people, who make a great deal of noise about a 
Terbal slip ; tfaoogh Horace would, instrc^ct 
them better in true criticism : . 



CXfendar maculu, qoas aut incuria ftidU, 
Aut humana panim oavlt natura 

True judgment m poetry, like that in paii^^g, 
takes a view of the whole together, whether it 
be good or not ; and where the beauties bx6 
more than the &ults, c6ncludes for the poet 
agaiost the little judge . It is a sign that malice 
is hard driven, when it Lb forced to lay hold on 
a word or syUal)le : to arraign a man is one 
thing, and to cavil at him is another. In the 
midst of an illniatured generation of scribblers, 
there is allway^ justice enough left in mankind 
to protect good writers : and they too are oUig- 
ed, both by humanity and interest, to espouse 
each other's cause against faUe critics, who 
are the common enemies. 

This last consideration puts me in inind of 
what I owe to the ingenious and learned trs^islap 
tor of Lucretius. I have not here designed to 
rob him of any part of that commendation n-hich 
he has so justly acquired by the whole author, 
whose fragments only fall to my portion. What I 
haTe,now performed, is no more than I intended 
above twenty years ago. The ways of our 
translation are very different ; he foUows him 
more closely than I have done, which became 
an interpreter of the whole Poem : I take more 
liber^, because it best suited with my design, 
which was to make him as pleasing as I codd. 
He bad been too voluminous, had he used my 
method in so long a work ; and I had certainly 
taken his, had I made it my business to translate 
the whole. The preference then iv jnstly his : 
and I join with Mr. Evelyn in the confession 
of it, with this additional advantage to him, 
that his reputation is already establi^ed in this 
Poet, mine is to make its fortune in the world. 
If I have been any where obscure, in following 
oor common author, or if Lucretius hiinself is 
to be coudemned, I refer myself to bis excellent 
annotations, which I have often read, and al- 
ways with some new pleasure. 

My preface begins already to svell upon me| 
iod lookt as if [ were afraid of my reader, by so 
tedious a bespeaking of him : and yet I have 
Horace and The9critus upon my hands ; but 
h9 Greek gentlemap. shall qmckly be dis- 
TOL. 1.— 18 



patched, becuase I have more business with the 
Roman. 

That which distingushes Theocritus fitm 
all Other Poets, both Gree)^ and Latin, and 
which raises him even above Virgil in his 
Eclogues, is the inimitable tenderness of his 
passions, and the natura^ expression of them in 
words so becoming of a pastoral. A simplicity 
shines through all he writes e he shows his art 
and learning by aisguising both. His shepherds 
never rise above their country education in their 
complaints of love. There is thesame^dj^ 
ference betwixt him and Virgfl, as there is be- 
twixt Tasso's Aminta and the Pastor Fido of 
Guarin). Virgil's shepherds are too weU re^d 
in the philosophy of Epicurus and of Plato , 
an4 Guarini's seem to have been bred in courts ; 
but Theocrhos and Tasso have taken theirs 
from cottages and plains.' It was said of Tas« 
so, in relation to his similitudes, mai esoe del 
boa<^ ; that he never departed froto the woods, 
that is, 'all his comparisons were taken from the 
country. The same may be said of our Theo* 
critus. He is softer than Chad ; he touches the 
passions more delicately, and performs aQ this 
out of his own fund, without diving into the arts 
and Bciemies for a supply. Even his Doric 
dialect has an incomparable sweetness in its 
plownishness, Hke a fiur shepherdess in her 
country russet, talking in a Yorkshire tone. 
This was impossible for Virgil to imitate ; be- 
cause the severity of the Roman Language 
denied him that advantage. Spenser has en- 
deavoured it in his Shepherd's Kalendax; but 
neither will it succeed in EngUsb ; for which 
reason I forebore tp attempt it. For Theocritus 
writ to Sicilians, who spoke that dialect; and I 
direct this part of my translations to our ladies, 
who neither understand nor will take pleasure 
in such homely expressions. I proceed to 
Horace. Take him in parts, and he is chiefly 
to be considered lb hisi three different talents, as 
he was a Critic, a Satirist,and a Writer of Odes. , 
His morals are uniform, and run through aB 
of them : for let his Dutch commentators say 
what they will, his philosophy was Epicurean - 
and he nude u^e of gods and providence only to 
serve a turn in Poetry. But since neither his 
Criticisms,' which are the most instrucuve of any 
that are written in this art, nor his Satires^ 
which are incomparably beyond Juvenal's, (if 
to laugh and rallry ts to be preferred fo railmg 
and declaiming,) are nd part of my present un- 
dertaking, I con6ne myself wholly to his Odes. 
These are also of several sorts : some of them 
are panegyrical, otlien moral, the rest jovfal, or 
(if I may so call them) Bacchanalian. As 
difficult as he makes it, and as indeed it is, to 
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ioiitate Pindtfi jreC, in his inoit elevated ili^tta, 
and in the sudden changes of his subject with 
almost imperceptible connezioos, that Theban 
Poet is his master. But Horace is of the more 
bounded stanza, and confines himself strictly to 
qne sort of verse, or fancy, in every Ode. That 
%hich will dia^tinguish his style from all other 
poett, is the elegance of his words, and the nu- 
merousaeas of his verse. There is nothing so 
deUcBlely turned in all the Roman language. 
There appears in every part of his diction, or, 
to speak English, in all his ezpr^ssions, a land 
of noble and bold purity. His words are chosen 
with as much exactness as TirgilPs ; but there 
seems to be a greater spirit in them. There 
is a secret happiness attends his choice, which 
in Petronius is caDed Curiosa Pelicitas, and 
which I suppose he had from the feliciter audere 
of Horace himself. But the most distinguishing 
part of all his character seems to me to be his 
briskness, his jollity, and his good humour ; and 
those I have diiefly endeavoitfedto copy. His 
other excellencies, I confeas, are above my imi- 
tation. One Ode, which infinitely pleased me in 
the reading, I have attempted to translate in 
Pindaric Verse ; it is that which is inscribed 
to the present Earl of Rochester, to whom I 
nave particular obligations, which this small 
testimony of my gratitude can never jMiy. It is 
his darling in the Latin, and 1 have taken some 
pains to make it my masterpiece in English ; 
• for which reason I took this kind of verse, 
which aOows more latitude than any other. 
Every one knows it was introduced into our 
kwguage, in thii age, 1^ the happy genius W 
Mr. Cowley. TKe seeming easinass of it has 
made it spread : but it has not been considered 
enough, to be so well cultivated. It languishes 
in almtSst every hand but his, and some very 
few, whom, to keep the rest in countenance, 
I do not name. He, indeed, has brought it as 
Dear perfection as was possible in so a short a 
time. But if I may he aUowed to speak my 
mind modestly, and without Injury to his sacred 
ashes, somewhat of the purity of the English, 
somewhat of more equal thoughts, somewhat of 
sweetness in the aumberSf in one word, some- 
what of a finer turn, and more Lyrical Verse, 
is yet wanting. As for the soul of it, which 
consists in the warmth and vigour of fancy, the 
masteriy figures, and the copiousness of imagi- 
.'lation, he has ezceUed all others in this kind. 
7et,.if the kind itself be eaptble of more per^ 
fection, though rather in the ornamental parts 
of it, than the essential, what rules of morality 
or respect have I broken, in naming the defects, 
that they may hereafter be amended ? Imitation 
Is a nice point, and there are few Poets who 



deserve to be models in all they write. Ml 
ton's Paradise Lost L^ admirable ; but am I 
therefore bound to maintain, that there are no 
flats aniongst his elevations, when 't is evideol 
he creeps along sometintew, for aboive a bnn* 
dred lines together. Cannot I admire the 
height of his invention, and the strength of his 
expressions, without defending bis antiquated 
words, and the perpetual haiihneBs of their 
sound ? It is as much commendation as a man 
c^ bear, to own him exceUeot ; all beyond it 
is idolatry. 

' Since Pindar was the prince of Lyric Pools, 
let me have leave to say, that, in imitating him, 
our numbers slioukl,lbr the most part, be Lyri- 
cal. For variety7or rather where the majesty of 
thought requires it, they may be stretched to the 
English Heroic of five feet, and to the French 
Alexandrine of six. But the ear must preside 
and direct the judgment to the choice of mnn* 
bers. Without the nicety of this, the harmony 
,of Pindaric Verse ctn never be complete : ihe 
cadency of one lino must be a rule to that of Ihe 
next ; and the sound of the former must slide 
gently into that which foUows ; without lea|nng 
from one extreme into another. It must be done 
like the shadowingr of a picture, which fall by 
degrees into a daricer colour. I shall be glad, 
if I hare so explained myself as to be under- 
stood { but if I have not, quod neqneo dicere, eC 
sentio tantum, must be my excuse. 

There remains much more to be said on this 
tubjecl ; but, to avoid envy, I wffl be silent 
What I have said is the general opinion of the 
best judges, and in a manner has been forced from 
me, by seeing a' noble sort of Poetry so happfly 
restored by one man, and so grossly copied by 
almost all the rest. A musical ear, and a great 
genius, if another Mr. Cowley could arise, in 
another age may bring it to perfection. In the 
mean time, 

I fSmgir Vioe c ot ltt acDtnn 
Rodders qjam fbrrum valet, exsoa Ipsa secaadL 

I hope it will not be expected fi^pm me thatT 
shottki say any thing of my fellow mdertakers 
in this Miscellany. Some of them are too 
neariy related to me, to be commended without 
suspicion of partiality : others, I am sure, need 
It not; and the rest I have not perused. 

To conclude, I am sensible that I have writ- 
ten this too hastily and too loosely: Ifear I have 
been tedious, and, which is worse, it comes oat 
fixMn the first draught, and imoorreiAsd. ThisI 
grant is no excuse ; for it may bb reasonably 
urged, why he did not write with nmre leisure, or 
if he had it not (which was certainly my caseJ 
why did he attempt to write OB so nice m eulgeeP 
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Hm bbjecHoQ ii muuwwertUa ; but in part of' 
reoQoipeoad, kst me aararo the readeri ftat, in 
huty prodacdoM, ho m sure to moec with an 
anthor's preaeot mom, wiSidi cooler thoogfata 
would ponibly hare diigidjed. There is un* 
donbtedlj more of spirit, thoughsOot of jadg- 
■MDt, in thoM OBOorrect BasaTi , and oonao- 
qoently, though my hazard be the greater, yet 
die reader's ^oosnre is not the lessy 

JoHH Dbtiwii. 



The milk of tigers was his klant ibod, 
Taught from his tendet years the taste of Uood; 
His brother whelps and he ran wild about the 
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AMARYLLIS; 

OB, TBB THIRD IDTLLIUIC OF TBKOCBITVS 
rABAPHKASBD. 



To AnkaryHis lore compels my way 
My browsing goats upon the mooBtam'slny : 
O Tityras, XbA them weU, and seolhem fed 
In pastures fresh, and to Uieir watering led ; 
And 'ware the ridgliug with his budding head. 
Ah, beauteourt nymphJ can yon forget your lore, 
Tho conscious grottos, and the shady grore ; 
Where stretdrd at e«^ your tender lioiiba 
were laid, 



Ah nymph, train'd up in his tyrannic court, 
To make the sufferings of your slavea your 
Unheeded ruin ! treacherous delight ! [sport ! 
O ]poUsh'd hardness, soften'd to the sight ! 
'Whose radiant eyes your ebon brows adorn^ 
Uke midnight those, Bnd these like break of 



Your nameless beauties nakedly display'd ? 
Then I was call'd your darting, your desire, 
With kisses such as set my soul on fire : 
But you are chan^'d, yet I am still the same^ 
My heart maintains for both a double flame ; 
Griev'd, but munov'd, and patient of your soom : 
So &itliful I, ard you so much forsworn! 
I die, and death will finish all my pain ; 
Yet, eio I diOf behold me once again : 
Am I so much deform'd, so chang'd of kle? 
What partial judges are oor love and hate ! 
Ten wildings hare I gather'dfor my dear; 
How ruddy like your lips their streaks appoAr ! 
Par off you view'd them with B longing eye 
Upon the topmost branch (the tree fras high :) 
Yet umbly up, from bough to bough I swenr'd, 
And ibr to-morrow hare ten more resenr'd. 
Look on me lundly, and some pity show. 
Or give me leave at least lolook on yon. 
Some god transform me by his heavtiily power 
E'en to a bee to buzz "within your bower, 
The winding iTy-chaplot to invade^ 
And folded fern, that your feir forehead shide. 
Now to my cost the force of lofe I find; 
The hoBTy hand it bears on humankind. 



Smile once anin,reTite me widi your charms: ' 
And let me die contented in your arms. 
I would not ask to live another day, 
Might I but sweetly kiss my soul away. 
Ah why am I from empty joys debarred ? 
For kisses are but empty when compared. 
I rare, and in ra^ raging fit shall tear 
The garland which I wove for you to wear, 
Of parsley, with a wreath of ivy bound. 
And border'd with a rosy edpng round. 
What pangs I feel, unpitied and unheard 1 
Sinci I must die, why is my fate deferred ! 
I strip my body of my shepherd's fiock : 
Behold that dreadful downfall of a rock, [high , 
Where yon old fisher views the waves from 
'T is that convenient leap I mean to txyi 
Yoi} would be ploaa'd to see me plunge to shoce, 
fiut better pleas'd if | sboidd rise no more. 
I might have read my fenuhe kmg ago, 
' When, seeking my success in love to know, 
I tried the infallible ptpphetic way, 
A poppy-leaf upon my palm to lay ; 
I suiick, and yet no lucky crack did follow ; 
Yet I struck bard, and yet the leaf ^y hoUow s 
And, which wi^ woise, if any worse «ould 

prove, [love. 

The withering loaf foreshow'd your withering 
Yet farther (ah, how fer a bver dares !> 
My iMt recourse I had to sieve and sho^rs ; ' 
And told the witch Agree my disease : 
(Agree, that in harvest us'd to lease : 
' But harvest done, to char^ork did aspire : 
Meat, drink, and twopence was her daily hire,) 
To work she went, her charms she mutter'd o'er,' 
And yet the resty sieve wagg'd iie'er the more ; 
I wept for woe, the testy beldame swore, 
And, foaming with her god, foretold my fete ; 
That I was doom'd to kwe, and you. to hate. 
A milk-white goat fa» you I did provide ; 
Two milk-white kids run firiskin^ by her sidn, 
For which the nui-brown lass, Erithacn, 
Full often offer'dmany a savoury ki«i. 
Hers they shaQ be, since vou refuse the price : 
What madman wouki o'erslnnd hit maiket 

twice! > 

My right eye itches, some good lock is near, 
Perfaapsmy Amaryllis may appear; ^ 
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m set up mich a note ai she shall hear, [move? 
What njiiiph hut my melodious yoice would 
6he must be flint, if slie refuse my love. 
Hippomenes, who ran with noble strife 
To win his lady, or to lose hii life, 
(What shift some men will make to get a wife !) 
Threw down a golden apple in her wafy ; 
For all her hast« she could not choose but stay : 
Renown sAid, Run ; the gliUering bribe cried, 
Hold; [gold. 

The man might have been hang'd, but for his 
Tot some suppose H was love (some few indeed) 
That stoppM the fatal Any of her speed: , 
Qhe saw, she sigh'd ; her nknble feet refuse 
Their vi^onted speed, and she took pains to lostf. 
A Prophet some, and some a Po^t cry, 
(No matter which, so neither of them lie) 
From steepy Othrys* top to Pylus drove 
His herd ; and for his pains enjoy'd his love : 
If such another wager sUouk) be laid, 
Fll find the man, if you can find the maid. 
Why name 1 men, when Love' extended finds 
His power on high, and in celestial minds ? 
Venus the shepherd's homely habit took. 
And manag'd something else besides the crook; 
Nay, ^en Adonis died, was heard to n^) 
And never fi>om her heart forgave the boar. 
How blest was fait Endymion with his moon, 
Who sleeps on Latmoe' top from night to noon ! 
What Jason from Medea's love possess'd^ . 
Tou shall not bear, but know 't is like the rest. 
My aching head caB scared support the pain ; 
This cursed love will surely Uim iny brain : ' 
Feel how it shoots, and yet you take no pity ; 
'Nay then 't is time to end my doleful djt^. 
A dammy sweat does o*er my temples crebp ; 
My heavy eyes are urg'd with iron sleep : 
I lay me down to gasp my latest breath, 
The Wolves will get a breakfast by my death ; 
Yet scarce enough their hunger to supplyi 
For loVto has made me carrion ere I die. 



THE EPITHALAMIUM OF HG;LEN 
AND MENELAUS. 

moM THB SIOBTBEirrB IDrLUVlC OF 
TRXOdWTVS. 

TwfcLTE Spartan virgins, noble, yoong, and 

fair. 
With violet wreaths adom'd their flowing hair ; 
And to the pompous palace did resort, 
Where Mcnelaus kept his royal court. 
There hand in hand a comely choir they led ; 
To. sing a blessing to his nuptial bed, 



With curious needles wrought, and painted 

flow'rs bespread. [bo 

Jove's beauteous daughter now his bride mai* 
And Jove himself was leas a god than he : 
For this their artful hands instruct the lute to 

sound, [the ground. 

Their feet assist their hands, and justly beat 
This was their eoog : Why, happy bridegrooa^ 

why 
Ere yet the stars are kindled in the sky, 
Ere twilight shades, or evening dews are ahe4 
Why dost thou steal to soon away to bed ? 
Has SoninuH brush'd thy eyelids with his rod. 
Or do thy legs refbse to bear their load. 
With flowing bowls of a more generous god? 
If geAtle slumber en thy temples creep, 
(But, naughty man, thou dost not mean to deep) 
Betake thee to thy bed, thou drowxy drone, 
Sleep by thyself^ and leave thy bride akiie : 
Go, leave her with her maiden mates to play 
At spbrts more harmlees till the break of day t 
Give'us this evening : thou hast mom and night, 
And aH the year b^ore thee, for delight. 
O happy youth ! to thee, among the crowd 
Of rival princes, Cupid snee^d aloud ; 
And every lucky omen sent before. 
To meet thee landing on the SparUn shore. 
Of all our heroea thou canst boast alone, 
That Jbve, whene'er he thunders^ call thee too • 
Betwixt two sheets thou shak enjoy her bare, 
With whom no Grecian virgin can compare ; 
^ soft, BO swaet,. so balmy, md m fair. ' 
A boy, like thee, would make a kingly line 
But O, a girl like her must be divine. 
Her equals we, in years, but not in fbce, 
Twelve score viragoa of the Spartan race, 
While naked to Eurotas* hanks we bend. 
And there in n^nly exercise contend, 
When she appears, are aH* edips'd and loat, 
And hide the beauties that we made our boast 
So, when the night and winter disappear. 
The purple morning, rising with the year, 
Salutes the ipring, as heroelestial eyeA 
« Adorn the world, and brighten all the dciea : 
So beauteous H^len shines among the rest. 
Tan, slender, straight, with all the Graces Uesi 
As pines the mountams, or as fields Ihe corn, 
Or as Thessalian steeds the race adorn' ; 
So rosy-coloor'd Helen is the pride 
Of Lacednmon, and of Greece bdside. 
Like her no nymph can willing osiers bend 
tn basket-works, which painted streaks ooai 

mend: 
With Pallas in the loom she may contend. 
But none, ah ! none can animate the lyre. 
And the mute strings with vocal souls inspire 
Whether the leam'd Minerva be her themes 
Or chaste Diana bathing in the stream t 
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NoBO can record thedr hearealy praiBe bo well 
A* Helen, in whoee eyes ten thoiiwnd CupidB 

dwell. 
O &ir, O graceful *. yet with nuiidi enroU'd, 
Bat whom tonsiorrow's sun a matron shall be- 
hold* 
Yet ere to-monow'B son shall show hie head) 
The dewy paths of meadows we wUl tread, 
For crowns and ehaplets to adorn thy head. 
Where all shall weep, and wish ibr thy return, 
-As bleating lambs their absent mother mourn. 
Our noblest maids shall to thy name) bequeath 
The boughs of Lotos, form'd into a wreath. 
This monument, thy maiden beauties' due^ 
High on a plane tree shall be hung to view : 
On the smooth rind the passenger shall see 
Thy name engrav'd, and worship Helen's tree t 
Balm, firam aailver box distill'd around^ 
Shall all bedew the roots, and scent the sacred 

ground. 
The balm, 't is true, can aged plants prolong, 
But Helen's name will keep it ever young. 
Hail bride, hail bridegroom, soB^in4aw to 

Jove 
With fiuitful joys Latona bless yoor love ! 
Let Venus furnish you with full desires^ 
Add vigour to your wills, and fUel to your fires ! 
Almighty Jove augment your wealthji; store, 
GWe much to yon, and to his .grandsons more ! 
From generous loins a generous raco wiH 

firing. 
Each gul, like her, a (joeen; jeach boy, like 

you, a king. 
Now sleep, if sleep you can ; but whiie you resti 
Sleep dose, with folded arms, and breast to 

breast: 
Rise in the mom ; but oh ! before you rise,. 
Forget not to perform your morning sacrifice. 
We will be with you ere the crowing cock 
Safaitee the light, and struts before his liMOher'd 

ifeck. 
Hymen, oti, Hymen, to th^ triunphy nip, • 
And view the mighty ipnilB thou bast in baltto 



THE DESPAIRINQ LOVER, 

fBOM Tax TWHTf-TBimD IDTLLtUM OF 
THBOCBITVS. 

Wrni inauspicious love, a wretched swain 
Pnrsa*d the iairest i^mph of all the plain ; 
Fairest indeed, but prouder br than fair, 
She pfamg'd him hopelen in a deep despair i 



Her heavenly form too haughtily she prue'd, 
His person hated, and his gifts despised ; 
Nor knew the force of Cupid's cruel darts, 
Nor fev'd his awfiil power on human hearts ; 
But either fi'om her hopeless lorer fled-, 
Or with disdainful glances shot him dead. 
No kiss, no look, to <dieer the drooping boy ; 
No word she spoke, she scorned e'en to deny* 
But, as a hunted panther casts about [to scooti 
Her glaring eyes, and pricks her listening eara 
So she, to shun his ioilr, her cares employ'd, 
And fiercely in her savage freedom joy'd. 
Hor mouth she writh'd, her forehead taught to 

frown. 
Her eyes to*sparide firea to love unknown : 
Her sallow cheeks her envious mind did show, 
And every feature spoke akud the eurstneas of 

a shrew. 
Yet could not he his obvioas.iate eacape ; 
His love still dfeasM her in a pleasing shape ; 
And eveiy sullen frbwn, and bitter scorn. 
But fimn'd the fiiel that too fiut did bom. 
Long time, unequal to his mighty pain, 
He strove to curb it, but he strove in vain : 
At last his woes broke out, alul begg'd relief 
With tears, the dumb petitioners of grief : 
With tears 30 tender, as adom'd his love. 
And any heart, but only hers, weukl move. 
Trembling before her bolt^ doors he stood, 
And there pouHd out the unprofitable flood : 
Staring his eyes, and haggard was his look 1 
Then, kiasing first the threshold, thus he spobu 
Ah,iqrmph, more cruel Aan of human race i 
Thy tigress heart belies thy angel &ce : 
Too well thou show'st thy pedigree firom stone 1 
Thy grandame^ was the fint fay Pynha thrown 
Unworthy thou be sokng desi^d ; 
But so my love, and so my &te reqnir'd. 
I beg not now (for 't is in vain) to live ; 
But take this gift, the last that I can give. 
This firiendly cord shall soon deckle the strife 
Betwiit my lingering love andloilthsome life ; 
Thia montent puts an end to aU nj pain: 
1 shall no more despair, nor .thou disdain. 
FaraweU, ungratefiil and unkind ! I go 
Condemn'd 1^ thee to those sad shades below. 
1 goAhe ezlremest remedy to prove. 
To drink eUivion, and to drench my kwe e 
There happily to lose my long desires: [firesT 
But ah! what draught so ileep to quench my 
Farewell, ye never^ipening gates, ye stones, 
«And threshokl guilty of my midnight moans ! 
What I have suflei'd here ye know too weO ; 
What I shall do the gods andl can tell. 
The rose is firagrant, but it fades in time : 
The violet sweet, but quii^ post the prime ; 
White lilies hang their heads^ and ao 
And whiter snow in minutes mebsawaji 
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8ii^ ii joar bloonung ycmth, and wiUiering bo t 
TIm tioM will come, it will, when you shall know 
The re^ of lore ; yoor henghty heart shall burn 
In flames like mine, and meet a like return. 
Obdurate as 70U an, oh ! hear at least 
M7 djinf prayers, «nd grant my last request. 
When 6rst you ope your doors, and, passing by» 
The sad iQ-onienM ol^ect meets your eye, 
Think it not lost, a moment if you stay ; 
The breathless wretch, so made by you, survey : 
Some cruel^easure will from thence arisoi 
To view the mighty raTage of* your eyes. 
I wish. (hot oh ! my wtnh is vain, I fear) 
The kind oblnCiOB of a filing tear : 
Then loose the knoC,and take me from the (dace, 
And spread your mantle o'er my gridy face : 
Upon my livid lips bestow a kim : 
O envy not the dead, they feel not bliss ! 
Nor fear your kisses €an restore my biteth^ 
E'en you are not more pitiless than death. 
Then ibr my eorpoe a homeiy grave prbvide, 
..Which love and me from publio scorn may 
hide, 
Tbrice call upon my name, thrice beat your 



And hail me thrice to everiasting rest : 
Last let my tomb this sad inscription bear : 
A wretch whom loVb has kill'd lies buried here ; 
O paisengiers, Aminta's eyes bo%irare. 

Thus having said, and furious with hie love^ 
He heaVd with more than human force totnove 
A weighty stone (the labour of a team) 
And iwd from thence he reachM the neigb- 

b'ring beam 1 
Around its bulk a sliding knot he throws, 
And fitted to his neck the fatal noose : 
Then spuming backward, took a awii^, tiO death 
Crept up, and stopp'd the passage of his breath. 
The bounce burst ope the door ; the seomfiil fair 
Relendess k)okM, uid saw him beat his ipiiveiw 

ing feet in air; 
Nor wept bis fate, nor east a pitying eye, 
Nor took him down, but bnish*d regardless by : 
And, as she pass'd, her chance of fate was sudi. 
Her gannents tonchM the dead, polluted by the 

touch: 
Next to the daaoe, thence to the bath did mova 
The bath waa sacred to the god of love ; 
Whose injw'd image, with a wrathfid eye, 
Stood threat'ning from a pedestal on high :^ 
Nodding awhile, and watchful of his blow,' 
He feU: and falling cnish'd the ungrateful. 

nymph bebw: 
Her gushing blood the pavement all besmear'd , 
And this her last expiring voice was heard ; 
Lovers fiweweQ, revenge baa reacb'd my scon ; 
Thus wam'd, be wbe, and love Ibr Iov» 
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THE BEGtNNTNQ OF T^ FIRST 
BOOK OF LUCRETIUS. 

DiLioHT of humankind, and gods above. 
Parent of Rome, |>ropitious Ctueen of Love, 
Whose vital power, air, earth, and sea supplies. 
And breeds whafe'er is bom beneath the rolBm 



For every kind, by thy prolific might, 
Springs, and beholds the regions 3t the light. 
The^ goddess, thee the clouds and tempests fitsifr 
And at thy pleasing p r esence disappear: 
For thee the land in fragrant flowers is dress'd 
For thee the pcean smiles, and smoothes hec 

wavy breast ; [light is bleet. 

And heaven itself with more serene and purer 
For when the rising spring adorns the mead, 
Aod a new scene of nature stands display'd, 
When teeming buds, and cheerful greens ap- 
And weetera gales unlock the lasy year : [pear, 
The joyous birds thy weksome first express, 
Whose native songs thy genial fire eonfem ; 
Then lavage beasts bound o'er their slighted 

food, [flood, 

.dtruek with thy darts, and tempt the ragni| 
AD nature is thy gift ; earth, ahr, and sea : 
Of all that breathes, the various progeny, 
Stung with delight, is goaded on by thee. 
O'er barren mountains, o'er the floweiy plain, 
The leafy forest, and the liquid main. 
Extends thy uncontroi'd and boundless reign. 
Through aO theiiving regions dost thou move, 
And ■catter'st where thou goest, the fca^y 

eeeds of love. 
Since then the race of eveiy Kviqg thing 
Obeys thy power ; since nothing new can spring 
WMioot thy warmlh,without tli^ inflnence bear, 
Or beautifui, or loveeome can appear ; 
Be thou my aid, my tuneful song inmin, 
And kindle with thy own jvoductive fire; 
While all thy province, Nature, I survey, 
And sing to Memmius an immortal lay 
Of heaven and earth, and every where thy 

wondrous power display : 
To Memmius, under thy afreet infhMBoe bom. 
Whom thou with all thygifband graces dost 



The ruber then assist my Muse and me, 
worthy him and thee. 
' and aea let barbarous dimoid 

Alidkdldieiiit*iiiigwotUiB omvwMlpeMa. 
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To thee 

For thou alone that bleaiiiiff cunt beetow ; 
Became the brutal busineM of the war 
!■ manag'd by thy dreadful aenrant's care : 
. Who oft retiree from fighting fields, to prote 
The pleasing pains- t thj eternal lo7e ; 
And. panting on thj bresit, supinelj lies, 
Whue with thy heaTen^ ibra he ieeds his 

iaiQish'd eyes ; 
Backs in widi open lips thy balmr breath, ^ 
By tufOB restor'd to life, and plun^d in pleasing 



There while thy curling limbs about him move, 
Invohr'd and fetter'd in the links of lore, 
When, wishing aU, he nothing can deny, 
Thy charms in that auspicious moment uy; 
With winning eloquence our peace implore, ^ 
And quiet to the weary world restore. ' 



THE BEGINNING OF THE SECOND 
BOOK OP LUCRETrcs. 

*T IS pleasant, safely te behold from shore 
The rolling ship, and hear the tempest roar : 
Not that another's pain is our delight ; 
But pains unfelt produce the pleasing sight. 
*T is pleasant also to behold fitxn far 
The moving legions mingted in the war. [guide 
But much more sweet ^f labouring- steps to 
To virtue's heighu, with wisdom well soppliedi 
Aad all the magazines <^ learning fortified ^ 
Prom thence to look bekyw oo humankind, 
BewiMeffdinthe maze of life, and blind: ' 
To see Tain ibols ambitiously oontend'' 
For wit and power ; theii' last endeavours bend 
To oatohine each others waste their time and 

health 
tnseareh of honour, and pursuit of weahh. 
wretohed man I in what a lotst of lift, 
ladoa'd with dangers and with noin; strife, 
He spends his little span ; and over&eds 
His cramm'd desires with more than nature 
For nature wisely stints our appetite, [needs ! 
And craves no more than undisturbed delight : 
Wliioh minds, unmiz^l with cares and fears ob* 
A sod serene, a body vokl of pain. [taiti) 
So tittle this corporeal frame r^uires ; 
So bomided are our natural desires, 
That wanting an> and setting pain aside, 
With bare privation sense is satisfied. 
If golden sconces hang not oo the waDs, 
To light the costly suppers and the baUi ; 
If the proud palace shines not with the sta 



I proud palace shine 
Of huniish'd bowls, and of rsfiected plate ; 
If well ton'd harps, nor the more pleasbg soqpd 
Of vekee, firom th^ vanhed iwft rabaoDd; 



Tet on the grass, benealh a poplar shade. 
By the cod stream our careless limbs are la«d| 
With cheaper pleasures innocently VIess'd, 
When the warm spring with gaudy flowers ii 
Nor will the raging fever's fire abate, [dress'd. 
With golden canopies and beds of state : 
But the poor patient will as soon be sound 
On the faArd mattrass, or the motherground. 
Then since our bodies are not eas'd the mora 
By birth, or power, or fiMrtune's wealthy store, 
*T is plain, these useless toys of every kind ' 
As little can relieve the labouring mind : 
Unless we couU suppose the dreadfiil sight 
Of marehal'd legions moving to the fight, 
CouU, with their sound and terrible array, 
Ezpe^our fears, and drive the thou^ts of death 
But, since the supposition vain appears, [away. 
Since clin^:ing cares, and trains of inbred fears, 
Are uot with sounds to be affirigbted thence, 
But in the midst of pomp pursue the prince. 
Not aw^d by arms, but in the preeenoe bold, 
Witliout respect to purple, or to gokl ; 
Why shouU not we these pageantries despise } 
Whose worth but in oui* want of reason lies ? 
For life is all in wand'ring errors led ; 
And just as children are surprised with dread, 
And tremble in the dark, so riper years 
E'en in broad daylight are possessM with fears 
And shake at shadcnrs fanciful and vain, 
As those which in the breasts of children reign. 
These bugbears of the mind, thb inward hell, 
No rays of outward suhsfiine can' dispel ; 
But nature and right reason must dii^lay 
Their beams abroad, and bring the C ' 
soul to day. 



THE LATTER PART OF THE THIRD 
BOOK OF LUCRETIUS ; 

AOAISrST THB FBAB Or DBATH. 

y^BAT has this bugbear death to frighten men, 
If souls can die, as well as bodies can f 
For, as before our birth we felt no pain, 
When Punic anps infested land and main. 
When heaven and earth were in confiision 
For the debated empire of the worki, [hurl'd, 
Whidi aw'd with dreadfiil ezpeotation lay. 
Sure to be slaves, uncertain who should sway 
Bo, when our mortal flame shall be disjoia'd, . 
The lifeless lump uncoupled fixmi the mii^, 
From sense of grief and pain we shall be free 
We shall BOt feel, because we shall not be.' 
Though earth in seas, and seas in heaven war 

Wa dmU not BMfB, WB only diooU bo toiL 
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Nay, e'en suppose when we hare suffered fate, 
The soul could feel in her divided state, 
lyhat's that to us ? for we are only we 
While souls and bodies in one frame a^ree. 
N^y, though our atoms should revolve by 

chsnce, 
And matter leap into the former dance ; 
Though time our life and motion could restore, 
And make our bodies what they were Wore, 
What gain to us would all this bustle bring ? 
The new-made man would be another thing. 
When once an interrupting pause is made, 
Thai individual being is decayed. 
We, who are dead and gone, shall bear no part 
In sil the pleasures, nor shall feel the smart, 
Which to thq^t other mortal shall accrue. 
Whom of our matter time shall mould anew. 
For backward if you look on that lone space 
Of ages past, and view the changing Uice 
Of matter, toss'd and variously combinM 
In sundry shapes, 't is easy for the mind >[been 
From thence to infer, that seeds of things hav9. 
^ In the same order as they nbw are seen : 
Wliich yet our dark remembrance caimot trace, 
Because a pause of life, a gaping space. 
Has come betwixt, where memory Ues dead, 
And all the wandering motions from the sense 
For whosoe'er shall in misfortunes live, [are fled. 
Must be, when those misfortunes shall arrive ; 
And since the man who is not, feels not woe, 
(For death exempts him, and wards o£f the blow, 
Which we, the living, tnly feel and bear^ 
What is there left for us in death to fear 7 
When once that pause of life has come between, 
'T is just the same as vrb had never been. 
And therefore if a man bemoan his lot. 
That afler death his mbuldering limbs shall rot, 
Or flames, or jaws of beasts devoiir his mass. 
Know, he' s an unsincere, unthinking ass. 
A secret sting remains within his mind ; 
The fool is to his own cast offals kind. 
He boasts no sense can after death remain ; 
Tet makes himself a part of4ife again ; 
As if some other He could feel the pain. 
If, while we live« this thought molest his head, 
What wolf or vulture shall devour me dead ? 
He wastes his days in idle grief, nor can . > 
DistMiguish *twixt the body and the man ; 
But thinks himself can still himself survive ; 
And, what when dead he feels not, feels alive. 
Then he repines that he was bom to die, 
Nor knows in death there is no other He, 
No living He remains his grief to vent. 
And o'er his senseless carcass to lament. 
If after death 't is painful to be torn, 
By birds, and beasts, then why not so to bum, 
Or drench'd in floods of honey to l>e soak'd, 
Imbabq'd to be at once presoyd and chok'd i 



Or on an airy mountain's top to lie, 
Expos'd to cold and heaven's inclemency; 
Or crowded in a tomb to be oppress'd 
With monumental marble on thy breast ? 
But to be snatch'd from all the household joys 
From thy chaste wife,and thydear prattling boys 
Whose liule arms about thy legs are cast, 
And climbing for a kiss prevent their mothen 



Inspiring secret pleasure through thv breast , 
A^ ! these shall be no more : thy uriends op* 

press'd 
Thy care and courage now no m^re shall free 
Ah ! wretch, thou criest, ah ! miserable me ! 
One woful day sweeps children, friends,and wifa 
And all the brittle blessings of my liib I 
Add one thing more, and all thou say's! is true , 
Thy want, and wish of them is vanish'd too : < 
Which, well consider'd, were a quick relief 
To all thy vain imaginan grie£ 
For thou shalt sleep, and never wake again, 
And, quitting Ufe, shalt quit thy living pain. 
But we, thy friends, sl)all all those sorrows And, 
Which in Ibrgetftil death thou leav'st behind ; 
No time shall dry our tears, nor drive thee fron 

our mind. 
The worst that can befall thee, measur'd right, 
Is a sound slumber, and a long good night. 
. Yet thus the fools,that would he thought the wits 
Disturb their mirth with melancholy fits : [flow. 
When healths go round, and kindly briraraen 
Til) the fi'esh garlands bn their foreheads glow. 
They whine, and cry, Let iis make haste to live, 
fihort are the joys that human life can give. 
Eternal preadiera, that corrupt the draught, 
And pall the god, that never thinks, with thought: 
Idiots with all that thought, to whom the worst 
Of death is ^ant of drink, and endless thirst, . 
Or any fond desire as vain as these. 
For, e'en in sleep, th9 body, wrapt in ease, 
Supinely lies, as in the peMeful grave ; 
.Anid, wanting nothing, nothing can it crave. 
Were that sound sleep eternal, it were death 
Yet the first atoms then, the seeds of breath. 
Are moving near to sense ; we do but sh^e 
And rouse that sense, and straight we are 

awake. 
Then death to us, and death's anxiety 
Is less than nothing, if a less coukl be. 
For then our atoms, which in x>rder lay. 
Are scatter'd from their heap, and puflfd away. 
And never can retum into their place. 
When once the pause of life has left ca emp^ 

space. [call 

And last, suppose great Nature's voi^e sfaouU- 
To thee, or me, or any of us all, [vain, 

" What dost thou mean, ungrateful wretch, tboa 
Thou mortal thing, thus idly to complain, 
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And sigh and sob, that thou shajt be no more ? 
For if my life were pleasant heretofore, 
If aD the bounteous blessings, I could give, 
Thou hast enjoy'd, if thou hast known to lire, 
And pleasure not leak'd through thee like a 

sieve ; 
. Why dost thou not give thanks as at a plenteous 

feast, 
Cramm'd to the throat with life, and rise and 

take thy rest 7 
But if my blessings thou hast thrown away, 
Ifindigested joys pass'd thro\and would not stay. 
Why dost thou wish for more tp squander fttiU 1 
If life be grown a load, a real Ul, 
And I would all thy cares and labours end, 
Lay down thy burden, fool, and know thy friend. 
To please thee, I have emptied all my store, 
I can invent, and can supply no more ; 
But run the round again, the round I ran before. • 
Suppose thou art not broken yet with years, 
Tet still the selfsame scene of things appears, 
And would be ever, couldst thou ever live ; 
For life is still but life, there*s nothing new to 

give." 
What can we plead against «o Just a Dill? 
We stand convicted, gyiid our cause, goes ill» 
But if a wretch, a man oppress*'d by &te, 
Should beg of Nature to prolcmg his date, 
She speaks aloud to him with more disdain, 
Be BtiU, thou martyr fool, thou covetous of pain. 
But if an okl decrepit sot lament ; [tent ! 

What thou (she cries) who hast txitJivM con- 
Dost thou complain, who hast enjoy'd my store ? 
But this is still the effect of wishing morok 
Unsatis6ed with all that Nature brings ; 
Loathing the present, liking absent thuigs % 
Prom hence it comes, thy vain desires, at strife 
Within themselves, have tantaliz'd thy life. 
And ghastly death appeared befoire thy sight, 
Ere thou hast gorg'd thy aoul and senses with 

delight. 
Now leave those joys, imsuitingio thy age, 
To a fresh comer, and resign the stage ;^ 
Is Nature to be blam'dif thus she chide 7 
No sure ; for 't is her business to provide 
Against this ever-changing frame's doeay, 
New things to come, and okl to pass away. 
One being, worn, another being makes ; [takes : 
Chang'd, but not lost ; fcc^ Nature gives and 
New matter most be found for tUngato eoine, 
Aiwl these must waste like those, and IbQow 

Nature's doom. 
AH things, like thee, have time to rise and rot; 
And ftom each other's ruin are begot t 
For life is notconfip'd to him or thee i 
T is given to ^ ibr use, tp none for pfQpsity« 
Consider former ages past and gone, 
Whose circles ended long ere thaie begun, 



Then tell me, ibol, what pait in them thou hast9 
Thus may'st thou judge the future by the past« 
What horror seest thou in that quiet state. 
What bugbear dreams to fright thee after fate f 
No ghost, no goUins, that stifl passage keep ; 
But all is there serene, in that eternal sleep. 
For all the dismal tales that Poets tell. 
Are verified on earth, and not in hell. 
No Tantalus looks up with foarful eye, 
Or dreads the impenmng rock to crush him from 
on high : [hours, 

But fear of chance on earth disturbs our easy 
Or vain imagin'd wrath of vain imagin'd ppwena 
No Tityus torn by vultures lies in heH ; 
Nqr couM the lobes of his rank liver swell 
To that prodigious mass, for their eternal meal { 
Not though his moostrous bulk had cover'd o'er 
Nine spteading acres, or nine thousand more ; 
Not though the globe of earth hadbeenthe giants 
Nor in eternal torments ooukl he lie : [floor. 
Nor oouM his corpse sufficient food supply. 
But he's the Tityus, who by love opprest. 
Or tymnt passion preying on his breast, 
And ever anxious thoughts, is robb'd of rest. 
The Sisyphus is he, whom noise and strife 
Seduce from all the soft retreats of life, 
To vex the government, disturb the laws : 
Drunk with the fumes of popular applause, 
He courts the giddy crowd to make him great* ■ 
And sweata and toils in vain, to mount the sove- 
reign seat 
For still to aim at power, and still to fail. 
Ever to strive, and never to prevail, 
What is it, but, in reason's true account, 
To heave the stone against the rising moimt? 
Which urg'dj.and labour'd, and for^d up with 
pain, , [along the phdn* 

Recoils, and roDs impetuous down, and smoksi 
Then still to treat thy ever^raving mind 
With every blessing, and of every kind, 
Yet never fiU thy ravening appetite ; 
Though years ioA seasons vary thy delight^ 
Yet iMthing to be seen of all the stora^ 
But itiU the wolf whhia thee baiks for npke. 
This is the 60)10*8 moral, which they tell 
Of filly foolish virgins damn'd in heO 
To leaky vessels, which the liquor spill ; [filL 
To vessels of their sei, which none oonid ever 
As for the dog, the fivies, and their snakes, 
The gloomy caverns, and the burning lakssi 
And an the vain infernal trumpery, 
They neither are, nor were, nor e'er can be. 
But here on earth the guilty have in view 
The mighty pains to mighty mbchfeft due; 
Racks, prisons, poisons, the Tarpeiaa rock, . 
Stripes, hangmen, pitch, and safTocating inoke ' 
And last, ai& most, if these wsre cast behiodv 
The avenging horror of aoooMioM nundi 
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WlioM deadly fear anticipate! the Mow, 
Aad sees no end of puniahment and woe ; 
But looka for more, at the last gasp «r breath : 
This makes a hell on earth, aihd life a death. 
Meantime when thoughts of death disturb thj 

head; 
Ooosider, Ancus, great and good, is dead ; 
Ancua, thy better uir, was bcmi to die ; 
And thou, dost thou bewail inort«lity ? 
So many monarchs with their mighty state, 
Who rul*d the world, were 0Ter-rui*d by &te. 
That haughty king, who lorded o*er the mam, ' 
And whose stupendous bridge did tha wild 

wafes restrain, [wreck, 

(In yain they foam'd, in Tata they, thraaten'4 
While his proud legions march'd upon their 

back:) 
Him deaUi, a greater monarch, overcaiAe ; 
Nor spar'd his guards the mora, for their immor* 

tal name. 
The Roman chief, the Carthaginian drea4, 
Scipio, the thunderbolt of war, is dead, [led. 
And, like a common slave, by iate in triumph 
The founders of invented arts are lost ; < 

And wits, who made eternity their boast. 
Where now is Homer, who possessed the throne 7 
The immortal work remains, the immortal 

author's gene. 
Dtfmoeritus, perceiving age invade, * 
His body weaken'd, and "his mind decay'd, 
Obey'd the summons with a cheerful face ; 
Made haste to welcome death, and lAet him half 

tlie race. 
That stroke e'en Epicurus could not bar, 
Though he in wit ^urpass'd mankind, as far 
As (foes the midday sun the midnight star. 
AM thou, d«8t tho^ disdain to yield thy breath, 
Whose very life is little more than death? 
More than one half by lazy sleep possest ; 
And when awake, thy soul but nods at (lesC, 
Day-dreams and sickly thoughts revolving in thy 

breast 
Eternal troubles haunt thy anadous mind, 
Whose cause and cure thou never hop'st to fiM ; , 
But still uncertain, with thyself at strife, 
Thou wanderest in the labyrinth of life. 
O, if the foolish race of man, who find 
A weight of cares stiQ pressing on their miod, 
Oodd find at well the cause of this unrest, 
And all this burden lodg'd within the breast ; 
Sure they woi|ld change their course, nor live «i 
Uncertain what to wish of what to vow. [now, 
Uneasy both in country and in town, 
They search a place to lay their burden down. 
One, restless in his palace, walks abroad. 
And vainly thinks to leave behind the UmA : 
But straighc returns fiir he's as restlsss there ; 
Aad ffaMls tbeiQs's no reBaf in open air« 



Another to his villa would retire, 
And spurs as hard at if it were onfira ; 
No sooner enteHd at his country door, 
But he begins to stretch, and yawn, and snore 
Or seeks the city which he left before. 
Thus every man o'erworks his weary will, 
To shun himself, and to shake ofi^ his ID ; 
The shaking fit retums,and hangs upon him stilL 
No pitMpect of repose, nor hope of ease 
The wretch is ignorant of his disease ; (spare * 
Which known would all his fiuitless trouble 
ForheWouUknow the world not worth his caret 
Then wouU he search more dmply for the cause, 
And study Nature well, and Nature's hiws : 
For in this moment lies not the debate, 
But on our future, fix'd, eternal state ; [keep. 
That never-changing state, which all must 
Whom death has deoro'd to everlasting sleep. 
Why are we then so fond of mortal life. 
Beset with dangers, and maintainM with strife? 
A life, which all our care can never save ; 
On^ fate attends us, and one common grave. 
Besdes, we tread but a perpetual round ; 
We ne'er strike out, but beat the former ground, 
And the same, mawkish joys in the same track 

are found. 
For still we think an absent blessing best. 
Which cbys, and is no Uesshig when possest, 
A new arising wish expels it from the breast. 
Thefeverish thirst of life increases still ; [fill , 
We call for more and more, and never have our 
Yet know not what to-morrow we shall tiy, 
What dregs of life in the last draught may lie : 
Nor, by the longest life we can attain. 
One moment firoin the length of death we gain ; 
For all behind belongs to his eternal reign. 
When once the fates have cut the mortal thread. 
The man as much to all intents is dead, 
Who dies to-day, and will as long be so, 
As he -who died a thousand years aga 



FROM THE FIFTH BOOK OF 

LUCRETIUS. 

Tom pono pner,ftc 

Tbits, like a sailor by a tempest hurl'd 
Ashore, the babe is shipwredi'd oo the wcrid; 
Naked he lies, and roady to expire ; 
Helpless of all that human wants raquire; 
Expos'd upon inhospitable earth, 
From the first moment of his hapless birth. 
Stnight with foreboding cries he fills the room 
Too tru* presages of his fiitikre doom. 
But flocks and herds, andeveiy savage beast, 
By more indnlgeot natura an uoreased, 
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Thej want no ntUM bt their froward mood, 
Nor narte to reooocil^ them to their food, 
With brokeo words ; nor winter Uavta they fear, 
Nor change their habita with the «*>*r'*gf«^g year: 
Nor, for their aafety, citadels prepare, 
Nor forge the wicked instraments of war : 
Unlabour'd Earth her boanteous treaswe grants, 
And nature's lavish hand supplies their com- 
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THE THIRP ODE OP THE FIRST 
BOOK OF HORACE ; ' 

mCAIBBD TO TBB BASL Or ftOSCOMlCOS, 
Oir aiS XHTBKDSD TOTAOB TO IKKLAl^D. 

So may the anspicioos Quees of Love, 
And the T^rin Stars, the seed of Jove, 
And he who rules the raging wind. 
To thee, O sacrid ship, be kind ; 
And gende breeses fill thy sails. 
Supplying soft Etesian gales : 
Aa thou, to whom the Muse taaaamS^ 
The best of poets.and of friendto. 
Dost thy committed pledge restore, . 
And land him safely on (he ^ore ; 
And save ihe better part of me 
From perishing with him at sea ; 
Sure he, who first the passage tried, 
In bardenM oak his heart did hide. 
And ribs of iron arm'd his sid»{ 
Or his at least, in hoUow wood 
Who tempted first the briny flood r 
Nor fear'd the winds' contending roar, 
Nor billows beating on the shore ; 
Nor Hyades portending rain ; 
Nor all the tyranU of £e main. 
What form of death could him aflrighC, 
Who unooneem'd, with steadfast sight, 
Coukf view the surges wift|«i ^|i^g steep, 
And monsters rolliog in the deep ! 
Could through the ruiks of ruin go. 
With storms above and rocks beto^v ! 
In vain did Nature's wise oonmand 
Divide the waters ^om the land, 
If daring ships and men prafiine 
Invade the inviolabk main ; 
The eternal febces over*le^ 
Aad pass at will the boimdlsas deep. 
No toil, no hardship can restnin 
A m bi t ious man, hnir'd to pain ; 



The more confin'd, the more he tries, 

And at forbidden quarry flies. 

Thus bdd PromothBus did aspirev 

And stole from heaven the seeds of fire s 

A train of ills, a ghastly crew, 

The robber's blazing track pursue ; 

Fierce Famine with, her meagre fiiee, 

And Fevers of the fiery race. 

In swarms the offending wfetch sorround. 

All brooding on the biMted ground : 

And lunping Death, lash'd oo by fiUiS, 

Gomes up to shorten half our date. 

This made not Dedalus beware, > 

With bonpow'd wings to sail in air : 

To heU Alcides forc'd his way, 

Plung'd through the lake, and snatch'd the pnjr. 

Nay scarce the gods, or heavenly climeS| 

Are safe fi^nn our audacious crimes ; 

We reach at Jove's imperial ciown, 

And puU the unwilling thunder down. 



THE NINTH ODE OF THE FIRST 
BOOK OF HORACE. 

BcuoLD ydn mountain's hoaiy height. 
Made higher with new mounts of snow { 

Agau behold the winter's weight 
Oppress the labouring woods below : 

And streams, with icj fttters bound, 

BenuQtbM and enxajj^^ to solid groimd. 

With wdWheap'd logs dissolve the ooU, 

And feed the genial hearth widi fires 
Produce the wine, that makes us boM, 

And sprightly wit and love inspires i 
For what hereafier shall betide, 
God, if't is worth his qu-e, provide. 
Let hhn akine, with what he made, 

Totess and turn the world beloff { 
At his oom m aiyd the storms invade; 

The winds by his'commission bknr ; 
Till with a nod he bids 'em cease. 
And then the cahn returns, and ijl is peao^ 
To-morrow and her works defy, 

Lay hoki upon the present hoar, 
And snatch the pleasures passug by, 

To put them out of fortune's power : 
Nor love,, nor love's delights (fisdam ; 
Whate'er thou gett'st UMlay isgain. 
Secure those golden early joys. 

That youth unsour'd with sorrow beti% 
Ere withering time the taste des^i]78, 

With sicbwss and unwieUy years. 
For active sports, for pleasing lest, 
Thii is the tim^to be possesi'd; 
The bMt if but in seam bast. 
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The appointed hour of promU*d blin, 
The plea:iiiig whisper in the dark, 

The half unwilling willing kiss, 

The laugh that guides Uiee to the mark, 

"When the kind nymph would coyness feign, 

And hides but to be fyaod again ; 

These, these are joys, the gods for youth oidaio. 



THE TWENTY-NINTH ODE OF THE 
FIRS J BOOK OF HORACE ; 

?AnAPBaASSBD m PXZTDA&IC TKRSB, AMD 
UrSCEIBKO TO THK SIGHT HOB. I.AVa<^ 
VNCE EABL 0/ ROCHESTER. ^ 

Descemded of an ancient line, 

That long tho Tuscan sceptre sw«y*d, 
Make haste to meet the gener6us wine,. 

Whose piercing is for thee delay'd : 
The rosy wreath is ready made ; 

And artful hands prepare [hair. 

The fragrant Syrian oil, that shall perfume thy 

When the wine sparkles from afar, 
And the weU-nator'd friend criei. Coma 
away ; [care : 

Make haste, and leave thy business and thy 

No mortal Interest can be worth thy stay. 

Leave for a while thy costly countxy seat ; 

And, to be great indeed, Ibrget 
The nauseous pleasures of the gre^ : 
Make haste and come : 
Come, and forsake thy cloying store ; 
Thy turret that surveys, from high, > 
The smoke, and wealth, and noise of Rome ; 
Aiid all the busy pageantry 
That wise men scorn, and fods adore t 
Come, give thyeoul a loose, and taste ^a 

pleasures of the poor. 
Sometimes 't is gratefiil to the rich to try 
A short vicissitude, and fit cf poverty : 
' A savoury dish, a homely treat. 
Where all is |dain, where all is neat. 
Without the stately spacioua room. 
The Persian eaipet, or the Tyrian loom. 
Clear up the doody foreheads of the groil. 

The stm is in the Lion onounted high ; 
> The Syrian star 
Barks from afary 
And with his sultry breath infoots the sky ; 
The ground below is parch'd, the hoavana 
above tis fry. 
The shepherd drives his feint ing flo^k 
Beneath the covert of a rock, 
And aeeks refreshing rivtdets nigh : 



The Sylvans to their shades retire, 
Those very shades and streams new afaadea 

and streams require. 
And want a cooling breexe of Wind to fiui the 
raging fire. 

Thou, what befits the new Laid Mayor, 

And what tho dty factions dare, 

And what the Gallic arms will do, 

And what the quiver^bearing foe. 

Art anxiouiiny inquisitive to bkm : 
But God has, wisely, hid firom human sight 

The dark decrees of future fate, 

And aown their seeds in depth of night | 
He laughs at all the giddy turns of state ; 
When mortals search too soon, and fear too 

Enjoy the present smiline hour ; [late. 

And put it out of fortune's power : 
The tide cf business, like the running stream, 

Is sometimes high, and sometimes low, 
A quiet ebb, or a tempestuous flow. 
And always in extreme. 

Now with a noisdess gentle courae 

It keeps within the middle bed ; 

Anon it Ji^ ak>ft the head, [force; 

And bears down all before it with impetuooa 
And trunks of trees come rolling down. 
Sheep and their fokb together drown : 

Both house and homestMd into seas are 



And ipcks are from their oM foundations torn, 
And wpods, made thin with winds, their scat* 
ter'd honours mourn. 

Happy die man, and happy he aldtae, 

He, who can call to-day his own : 

He wh<^ secure within, «an say. 

To-morrow do thy worst, for J have Uv'd 

to-day. 

Be fair, or foul, or raii^ or shine. 

The joys I have possessed, in spite of fate, 

are mine. 
Not heaven itself upon the past has power ; 
But what has been, hu been, and I have had 
my hour. 

Fortune, that with malicbos joy 
Does man her slave oppress, 
Proud of her office to destroy. 
Is sddom pleasM to bless : 
Still various, and unoonstant still, . 
But with an inclination to be ill, 
PramoCes> degrades, dblights in strifi^ 
And makes a lotteiy of Ufe. 
I can enjoy her while she's kind ; 
But when she dances in the wind, 

And shakes the wmgs, and vrill not 8lay« 
I puff the prostitute away : 
The Ihtle or the much she gave is quietly re- 
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Content with povertj, nqr soul I arm ; 
And Tirtoa, though in rags, will keep n 
warm. 

What ii't to me, 
Who never sail in har unfaithful sea, 
* If storms arise, and clouds grew black ; 
If the mast split, and threaten wreck 7 
Then let the greedy merchant fear 
For his iU-^)tteB gain ; 
And praj to g<Nb that wtQ not hear, 
While the debating winds and^bil^ws bear 
His wealth into the main. 
For mo, secure from Fortune's blows, 
Secure of what I cannot lose, 
In my small pinnace X can saU, 
Contemning all the blustering roar ; 
And running with a m^rry gale, 
With friendly stars my safe^ seek. 
Within some little w^ing, creek ; 
And see the storm a^ore. 



THE SECOND EPODE OF HORACE. 
How happy in his low degree. 
How rich in humble poTorty, is he, 
Who leads a quiet country life ; 
Oischarg'd of business, roic) of strife. 
And from the griping scriTener free! 
Thus, ere the seeds of Tice were sown, 

LiVd men in better ages bom. 
Who ploughed, with oxen of their owoi 

Their small paternal field of com. 
Nor trumpets summon him to war, 

Nor drums disturb his morning sleep, 
Nor knows he merchants' gainfiilicare, 

Nor fears the dangers of the deep. 
The clamours of contentious law, 

And court and state, he 'wisely shuns, 
Kor brib'd with hopes, nor dar'd with awe« 
' To senrile salutations runs ; 
But either to ihe clasping Tine 

Doee the supporting poplar wed) 
Or with his pruning-hook disjoin 
Unbearing brandies from their head, 
And grafts more happy in their stead, 
Or, climbing to a hilly steep, 

He views his herds in vales afiur. 
Or ahears his orerburdenM sheep. 
Or mead for cooling drink prepares, 
Of virgin honey in the janu 
Or, in the now dedining year. 

When bountfous Autumn rears hi: head, 
He joys to pull the ripen*d pear, 

And dust'ring grapes with purple spread. 
The fiiirest of his fruit he tenreSi 
Priapus, thy f ewaids ; 



Sybranus too his prfrt deserves, 
» Whose care the fences guards. 
Sometimes beneath an ancient oak| 

Or on.the matted grass he lies : 
No god of Sleep he need invoke ; 
The stream, that o'er the the pebUea fBmt 
With gentle slumber crowns his eyes. 
The wind, that whistles through the sprayt. 

Maintains the consort of the song ; 
Apd hidden birds, tvith native lays, 

The golden sleep prolong. * 

Hut when the blast of winte^ Uows, 
And hoary frost inverts the year, 
Into the naked woods he goes. 
And seeks the tusky boar to rear, 
WiUi well-mouth*d hounds and pointed fpear 
Or spreads his subtle nets fixxn sight, 

With twinkling fffaBses, to betray 
The larks that in the meshes light, 

Or makes the fearfu) hare his prey. 
Amidst his harmless easy joys 

No anxious care jnvades his health, 
Nor love his t>eace of mind destroja, 

Nor wicked avarice of wealth. 
But if a chaste and pleasing wife, ^ 

To ease the business of his life. 
Divides with him his househoU care, 
Such aa.the Sabine matrons were, 
Such as the swift Apulian's brkle. 

Sun-burnt and swarthy though she b«, 
Will fire for winter nights provide. 
And without noise will overaee 
His dkildren and his family ; 
And order all things tiU he come, 
Sweaty and overUxiur'd, home ; 
If she in pens his flocks WiU fold. 

And then produce her dairy store. 
With wine to drive away the cold. 

And unbought dainties of the poor; 
Not oysters of the Lucrine lake 
My sober i^petite would wish. 
Nor torbot, or the foreign fish 
That rolling tempests 'overtake, 

4Ad hither wafl the costly dish. 
Not heathpout, or the rarer bird, 
Which Phasis or Ionia yields, 
More pleasing morsels would hSord 
Than the &t oUves of my fiekb ; 
Than shards or mallows fbr the pM, 
That keep the loosenM body smmd, 
Or than the lamb^ that falls by k>t . 
To the just guardian of my ground. 
Amidst these feasts of happy swaina, 

The jolly shepherd smiles to see 
His flock returning fivm the plaini ; 
The fanner is as pleas'd as he^ ' 
To view his oxen sweating smoke, 
Bear on their neck the loosen'd yokas 
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To look upon hii iilemal crew . 

That sit aroond his cheerily bevth, 
And bodies spout in toil renew 
With wholesome food end country mirth. 
This Morecrtft said within himself, 

Resohr'd to leave the wicked town ; 

And live retir'd upon hisiOwn, 
He caDM his money in ; 

But the prevailing love of pelf 

Soon split him on the former shelf, 
He put it out again. 



TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF 
ORMOND. 

MT LOXD, Anno 16d9. 

SOMS estates are held in England by paying 
a fine at the change of every loctL I have en- 
joyed the patronage of your family, from the 
time of your excellent grandfather to this pre- 
sent day. I have dedicated the translation of 
the Lives of Plutarch to the first Duke ; and 
have celebrated the memory of your heroic 
father. Though I am very short of the age of 
Nestor, yet I have lived to a third ceneralioo of 
your house ; an^ by your Grace's fiivour am 
admitted still to hold from you by the same 
^ure. 

I am not vain enough to boast that I have 
deserved the value of so illustrious a line; buC 
my fortune is the greater, that for three descents 
they have been pleased to distinguish my poems 
firom those of other men ; and have aoconiingiy 
made me their peculiar care. May it be per- 
mitted me to'say, that as your grandfather and 
father were cherished and adorned with honours 
by two suGoepsive monarchs, so I have been 
esteemed and patronized by the grandfktber, the 
ftther, and the son, descended from one of the 
meet ancient, most conspicuous, and most de- 
serving families in Europe. 

It is true, that by delaying the payment of 
my last fine, when it was due by your Grace's 
accesrion to the titles aiid patrimonies of your 
house, 1 may seem, in rigour of law, to hare 
made aforfeitu^B of my claim ; yet my heart has 
always been devoted to your service ; and since 
yeu have been graciously pleased, by your per- 
mission of, this afidresst to accept the tender of 
my duty, it is not yet too late to lay these poems 
at your feet. 

The worid is sensible that you worthily suc- 
ceed not only totlie honours of your ancestors, 
but also to their virtues. The long chain of 
magnanimity, courage, easiness of access, and 
desire of ck>ing good, even to the< prejudice (|f 



your fortune, is so iar frpm being broken in yuur 
Grace, that the precious metal yet runs pure to 
the newest link of it; which I will not call the 
last, because I hope and pray it may descend 
to lat^ posterity ; and your flourishing youth, 
and that of your excellent Duchess, are happy 
omens of my wish. 

It is observed by Livy and by oChen,that some 
of the odblest Roman families retained a resem- 
blance of tbeir ancestry, not only in their shapes 
"and features, but also m their mannera, their 
qualities, and the distingushing characters of 
their minds. Some lines were noted for a stern, 
rigid virtue, savage, haughty, panimonious, and 
unpopular : others were more sweet and afiaUe, 
made of a more pliant paste, humble, courteous, 
and obliging ; studious of doing charitable o& 
fices, and difliusive of the goods which they en- 
joyed. The last of these is the proper and m- 
delible character of your Grace's family. God 
Ahnighty has endued you with a softness, a be* 
' neficence, an attractive behat^br winning on 
the hearts of others ; and so sennble of their mi- 
sery, that the wounds of fortune seem not inflicU 
ed on them, but on yoursdf. You are ae ready 
to redress, that you almost prevent their wishes, 
and always exceed their expectations ; as if 
what was yours was not your own, and not given 
you to possess, bu^ to bestow oo wanting merit 
But this is a topic which I must cast in shades, 
lest I ofiend your modesty, which is so far from 
being ostentatious of the good you do, that it 
blushes even to have it known ; and therefore I 
most leave you to the satisfaction and testimony 
of your own conscience, which, though it be a 
silent panegyric, is yet the best 

Tou axe to easy pf access, that Poplioola was 
not more, whose doors wore opened on the 
outside to save the people even the oommoB 
civility of asking entrance ; where aU were equal- 
ly admitted ; where nothing that was reasoo- 
able was denied ; where nusfortane was a power- 
fol recommendation, and where I can scarce 
forbear saying that want itself was a powerful 
mediator, and was next to merit. 

The history of Peru assures us, that their 
Incas, above all their titles, esteemed that the 
highest, which called them Loven of the Poor ; 
a name more glorious than the Felix,. Pius, 
and Augustus of the Roman Empeivra ; which 
were epithets of flattery, deserved by fow of 
them, and not running in a bkMd like the per* 
petual gentleness and inherent goodness of the 
Orroond family. 

GFoki, as it is the purest, so it is the softest 
and most ductile of all metals. Iron, which is 
the hardest, gathen ru«t, corrodes itself, and is 
therefore subject to oonrupdoo: it was never 
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utaadfid Ibr coiint and m«di]*, or to kwe tho 
fiicefl and uucriptions of the freat Indaod it 
ii fit for annoar, to bear off inaolta, and pro* 
■arre the wearer in the daj of battle; bat the 
danger once repelled, it is laid aside bj the 
brave, as a garment too rough for civil cooversa* 
tioo : a necesaaiy guard in war, but too harsh 
and cumbersome in peace, and which keeps off 
the embraces of a more humane life. 

For this reaiotf, my lord, though jon have 
eonrage in an heroical degree, jet I ascribe it 
to you but as your second attribute : mercy, b^ 
neficence, and compassion, claim precedence', 
as they are first in the Divine Nature. An in* 
trepid courage, which is inherent in your Grraco, 
is at best but a holiday kind of virtue, to be sel- 
dom exercised, and never but in cases of neces- 
sity : affability, mikfaiess, tenderness, and a 
word, which I wouki fam bring back to its ori-. 
ginal significatioo of virtue, I mean goodniature, 
are ofdaily use : they are the bread of mankind, 
and staff of life '^neither sighs, nor tears, nor 
groans, nor curses of the vanquished, follow 
acta of compassion, and of charity ; but a sio* 
eere pleasure and serenity of mini, in him who 
performs an action of mercy, whicH cannot suf« 
for the misfortunes of another without redress, 
lest they should bring a kind of contagion akwg 
whhthem, and pollute the happiness which he 
enjoys. 

Yet since the pei^erse tempers of mankind, 
since oppression on one side, and ambition on 
the other, are sometimes the Unavoidable occa- 
sions of war ; that courage-, that magnanimity, 
and rwsoluiion, which \a bom with yon, cannot 
be too much commended. And here it grieves 
me that I am scanted in the pleasure of dwell* 
ing on many of your actions ; but tJihiiat TpAar 
is an expression which TUlIy often uses, when 
he would do what he dares not, and fears the 
censure of the Romans. 

I have sometimes been forced to ^plify on 
others ; but h$re, where the subject irso firuitful; 
that the harvest overcomes the reaper, I aih 
shortened by my chain, and can only see #bat 
is forbidden' me to reach : since it is not per- 
mitted me to commend you, according to the 
extent of my wishes, and much leas is it in my 
power to make my commendations equal to your 
nerita. 

Tet in this frugality of your praises, there are 
aome things which I cannot omit, without de- 
tracting from your character. Youhave so form- 
ed your own education, as enables you to pay the 
debt jou owe your country, or, more properly 
apeaking, both your countries; because you 
were bom, I may aknott say, m purple, at the 
Oastlo of Dublin, whan your graiidfather was 



Loni4ieotenant, and have since been bred in 
the Court of England. 

If this address had been in verse, I might 
have called you, as Claodian calls Mercury, 
Numen commune, gemino faciens eommereia 
mundo. The better to satisfy this double obli 
gation, you have early cultivated the genius you 
have to arms, that when the service of Britain 
or Ireland shall require your courage and your 
conduct, you may exert them both to the beneft 
of either country. You began m the cabinet 
what yon afterwards practised in the camp ; and 
thus both Lucullusand Cesar (to omit a crowd 
of shining Romans) formed themselves to war by 
the study of history, and by the examples of the 
greatest captains, both of Greece and Italy, be- 
fore their time. I name those two commanders 
in particular, because they were bettor read in 
chronicle than any of the Roman leaders ; and 
that Lucuilus in particular, having only the 
theory of war from books, was thoufht fit, with- 
out practice, to be sent into the field against the 
most formidable enemy of Rome. Tully indeed 
was called the learned Consul in derision ; but 
then he was not born a soklier: his head 
was turned another way: when he read the 
Tactics, he was thinking on the bar, which 
was lus field of battle. The knowledge of war* 
fare is thrown away on a general, who dares not 
make use of what he knows. I commend it 
only in a man of courage and resolution : in him 
it will- direct his martial spirit, and teach him 
the way to the best victories, which are those 
that are least bloody, and which, though achiev- 
ed by the hand, are managed by the head. 
Science distinguishes a man of boiKMir from one 
of those athleUc brutes whom undeservedly we 
call )ieroes. Cursed be the poet who first hcH 
noured with that name a mare Ajax, a man-kill- 
mg idiot. The Ulysses of Ovid upbraids bis 
ignorance, that he understood not the shield for 
which he pleaded : there w«s engraven on it 
plans of cities, and maps of countries, which 
Ajax could not comprehend, but looked on them 
as stupidly as hi^ felk>w4>east, the lion. But 
on the other side, your Grace has given your- 
self the education of bis rival : you have stodi- 
ed every spot of ground in Flanders, which for 
these ten years past has been the scene of bat- 
tles and of sieges. No wonder if you perform- 
ed your part with- such applause on a theatre 
which you understood so well. 

If J. designed this for a poetical encomium, it 
were easy to enlarge on so copious a subject , 
but confining myself to the severity of truth, and 
to what is becoming ma to say, I must not only ' 
pass over many instances of your militaiy skill 
but also ^JMMsof yourassidttousdiligaiiceinlfaf 
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wtr; and of y dor penooal bravery, attended 
with an ardent thirst of honour ; a lone train of 
generosity ; profuseoess of doing good ; a soiil 
unsatisfied with all it has done; and anun- 
eztinguiidied desire of doing more* But all 
this It matter for your own historians; I am, as 
Virgil says. 

Spatils ezelusus Inllpils. 
Yet not to be wholly silent of i^ your chari- 
ties, I must stay a little on one action, which 
{Mreferred the relief of others to the consideration 
of yourself. When, in the battle of Landen 
your heat of courage (a fault only pardonable to 
your youth) had transported you so far before 
your friends, that they were unable to follow, 
much less to succour you ; when you were not 
only dangerously ,but in aQ appearance, mortally 
wounded ; when in that desperate condition you 
were made prisoner, and carried to Namur, at 
that time in possession of the French : then it 
was, my lord, that you took a considerable part 
of what was remitted to you of your own reve- 
nues, and, as a memorable instance of your 
heroic charity, put it into the hands of Gount 
Guiscard, who was Qovemour of the place, to 
be distributed among your fellow-prisoners. 
The French commander, charmed with the 
greatness of your soul, accordingly con^gned it 
to the use for which it was intended by the donor: 
by which means the lives of so many miserable 
men were saved, and a comfortable provision 
made fiir their subsistence, who had otherwise 
perished, had not you been the companion of 
their misfortune : or rather sent by Providence, 
like another Joseph, to keep out famine from 
invadmg those, whom in humili^ you called 
your brethren. How happy wad it for those 
poor creatures, that you Grace was made their 
fellow-sufierer ! And how glorious for you; that ^ 
yon chose to want, rather than not relieve the 
wants of others! The heathen poet, in con^ 
mending the charity of Dido to the Trojans, 
spoke like a Christian : ' 

Non Ignara mall.'miseTis sueeurrere disco. 

All men, even those of a different interest, 
and contrary principles, must praise this action, 
as the most eminent for piety, not only in this 
degenerate age, but almost in any of the fOTmer ; 
when men were made de meliore luto; when 
examples of chari^ were frequent, and when 
there were in being 

Teacri pttlch«rrlnia proles, 
Magnaalmi heroes nail mellorlbus annis. 

No envy can detract from this : it will shine 
in history ; and, like swans, grow whiter the 
longer it endures ; and the name of Ormood wiH 



be mor« celebrated in Ua captivity, than in hif 
greatest triumphs. 

But all actions of your Grace are of a piece ; 
as waters keep the tenor of their fountains : 
your '^compassion is general, and has the sama 
effect as well on enemies as (riends. It is 
00 much in your nature to do good, that your 
life is but one txmtinued act of placing bene- 
fits on many, as the sun is always carrying liis 
light to some part or other of the worki. And 
were it not that your reasoo guides you where 
to give, I might ahnost say diat you ooold nol 
help bestowing more than is consisting with the 
fintune of a private man, or with the wiH of 
any but an Alexander. 

What wonder is it then, that, being bom for 
a blessipg to mankind, your supposed death in 
that engagement was so generally lameoled 
4hrough the nation ? The concernment for it 
was as universal as the loss ; and though the 
gratitude might be counterfeit in some, yet the 
tears of all were real : where every man deplor- 
ed his private part in that calamity, and even 
those who had not tasted of your favoun, yet 
built so much on the fame of your beneficence, 
that they bemoaned the loss of their expecta- 
tions. 

This brought the untimely death of your 
great father into firesh remembrance ; as if the 
same decree had passed on two short successive 
generations of the virtupus ; and I repeated to 
myself the same verses, which I had formerly 
applied to him : 

Ostendunt terrfs buno tantftm flita, nee nlti& 
Essesinunt. 

But to the joy not only of all good men, but 
of mankind in general, tiie unhappy omen took 
not plaop. Tou are still living to enjoy the 
blessings and applaiise of all the good you have 
performed, the prayers of multitudes whom you 
have obliged, for your long prosperity ; and that 
your power of doing generous and charitable 
actions may be as extended as your will ; which 
is by none more zealously desired than by 

Your Grace's most humbler most obliged, 
And most obedient Servant, 

JOHR DllTDEir 



PREFACE PREFIXED TO THE 
FABLES. 

It is with a poet, as with a man who designs 
to buikl, and is very elact, as he supposes, m 
casting up the cost beforehand ; but, generally 
speaking, he is mistaken in his account, and 
reckoni short in the expeuM he first intended 
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H» akan fafamiBd u th»work prooeedMod ^>Q 
hvn this or that convenionco morei of which he 
had not thought when he began. So hu it hap- 
pened to me ; I have buUt a hooie, where I !»• 
Unded bat a lodge ; yet with belter aucoeae than 
aeertain nobleman, who, beginning with a dog- 
kennel, never lived to finish the pidace he had 
contrived. 

From translating the fint of Homer's Iliads 
(which I intended as en essay to the whole 
work) I proceeded to the trsnslatian of the 
twelfth book of Ovi<f s Metamorphoses, beeaose 
It contains, among other things^ the causes, the 
lieginning, and ending of the Trojan war. 
Hera I ought in reason to have stopped ; but the 
speeches of Ajax and TTlysaes lying next m my 
way, I could not baulk them. When I had coo- 
passed them, I was so taken with the former 
part of the fifteenth book, (which is the mas- 
terpiece of the whole Metamorphoses,^ that I 
enjoyed myself the pleasing task of rendering it 
into English. And now I found, oy the number 
of my verses, that they began to swell into a litr 
fle volume ; which gave me an occasion of kwk- 
Ing backward on some beauties of my author, 
in his fi»rmer books : there occured to me the 
Hnnting of the Boar, Cinyras and Myrrha, the 
good-natured story of Baucis and Philemon 
with therest, which I hope I have translated 
desely enough, and given them the same turn 
of verse which they had in the origmal ; and this, 
I may say without vanity, is not the talent of 
•very poet He who has arrived the«eareat to 
it, is the ingenious and learned Sandys, the 
beat versifier of the former age ; if I may proi. 
party call it by that name which Wasthe former 
part of this oondoding century. For SpetieOr 
and Faiifaz both fiowiihed in the reign of Ciueen 
Elisabeth ; great masters hi our language, and 
r much ftrther into the beauties of our 
I than those who immediately followed 
. Milton was the poetical son of Speneer, 
and Mr. Waller of Fairfax^ for we have our 
lineal descents uid dans as wall ss ether fami- 
lies. Spencermore than once insinuates, that 
Che scd of Chaooer was transfused into his body, 
and that he was begotten by htm two hundred 
Tears after his decease. Milton has acknow^ 
lodged to me thai Spencer was his original, and 
many besides myself have heard our ikmous 
WaUer own, thai he derived the harmony of his 
nusftbecs from the Godfrey of Bulkiigne, which 
was turned into English by Mr, Fairfax. 

Buttoretoni. Having done with Ovkl for this 
Ctee, it easM into iny mind* that our old Englidi 
post, Ghaoeer, in many things resembled him, 
•nd that with no disadvantage on the skie of 
Ibe modem ambor, as I ihaU eodeavour to prove 
▼ou !•— 13 



when I compare them ; and as I am, and always 
have been, studious to promote the honour of 
my native country, so I soon resolved to put 
their OMrits to the trial, by turning aome of the ' 
Canterbury Tales into our language, as it is 
now refined ; for by this means, both the poets 
being set in the same light, anddreaaed in the 
aame English habit, story to be compared with 
story, a certain judgment may be made betwixt 
them by the reader, without obtruding my opi> 
nion on hkn. Or if I aeem partial to my ooqih 
trypoan, and predeceaaor in the laurel, tha 
friends of antiquity are not fow ; and besides 
many of the learned, Ovid has almost all tha 
beaux, and the whole fair sex, his declared pa« 
Irons. Perhaps I have assumed somewhat more 
to myself than they allow me, because I hava 
adventured to sum up the evidence ; but the rea- 
ders are the jury, and their privilege remains 
entira, to decide according to the merits of the 
cauae, or, if they please, to bring it to another 
hearing before some other court. In the •mean 
time, to follow the thread of my discourse, (as 
thoughts, aeeording to Mr. Hobbes, have al- 
ways some connaction) so fi-om Chaucer I waa 
led to think on Boecace, who was not only hit 
contemporary, but also pursued the same stlh 
dies ; wrote novels in proee, and many woiks 
in verse ; particularly is said to have invented 
the octave rhyfoa, or stanza of eight lines, which 
ever since has been maintained by the practice 
of all Italian writers, who are, or at least as- 
sume the tide of. Heroic Poets ; ha and Chan* 
oer, among other things, had this in common, 
that they refin^ their mother tongue ; but with 
this difference, that Dante* had begun to file 
their language, at least mverse, before the tame 
of Bpccace, who likewise received no little help 
from his master Petrarch. But the reformation 
of their prose waswbGUy owing to Boccace him- 
self, who is yet tlie standard of purity in the Ita- 
lian tongue ; thou^many of his phrases are be- 
come obsolete, as m process of time it must 
needs happen. Chaucer, (as you have for* 
merly been iokl by our learned Mr. Rymer) first 
adorned and amplified our barren tongue 
from the Provencal, which was then the most 
polished of all the modem languages ; but this 
subject has been copiously treated by that great 
critic, who deserves no little 



* Patnte.in one of his prose works, has tieate4 
of dUTerant aorta of atyle, which he has divided 
into three apedes, the Sublime, the Middle, and 
Low : the first, he aayi, la proper for tra^edj, the 
second for comed7i the third foreleg; and he 
meant by gtrtng his Infemo^ the UUe of Comedia, 
to laalnoata, thai in this work he wrote in the 
middle style. This aeems to have been the reason 
why he gave it this title, which it laa bean thouchl 
diflcalt toacoeoal fee. JXr« /. IF. 
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from us hit e wiutr j in eu. For these reasons 
of time, and resemblanoe of genius in Chaucer 
and Boocace, I resolTed to join them in my 
present work ; to which I h^ve add^ some ori- 
ginal papers of mj own ; which, whether they 
are equal or inferior to my other poems, an au- 
thor is the most improper judge, and therefore 
I leave them whoDy to the mercy of the reader. 
I will hope the best, that they will not be con- 
demned ; but if thejr should, I have the ezdu^ 
of an old gentleman, who mounting^m horse- 
back before some ladies, when I was present, 
got up somewhat heavily, but desired of the lair 
spectators, that they would count fourscore and 
eight before they judged him. By the mercy of 
God, I am already come within twenty years of 
his number, a cripple in jny limbs ; but what 
decays are in my mind, the iwuier must deter- 
mine. I think myself as vigorous as ever in the 
faculties of my soul, excepting only my memo- 
ry, which is not impaired to any great degree ^ 
wad if I lose not more of it, I have no great rea^ 
son to complain. What judgment I had in- 
creases rather than diminiriies ; and thoughts, 
such as they are, come crowding in so fast yp- 
oif pie, that my only difficulty is to choose or to 
reject ; to run them into verse, or to giv«) them 
the other harmony of pro^e. I have so long 
studied and practised both, that they are grown 
into a habit, and become familiar to me. In 
short, though I may lawfully plead some part 
of the old gentleman's excuse, yet I will re- 
serve it till I think I have greater need, and 
ask no grains of allowance for the faults of 
this my present work| but thofte vrhich are 
given of course to human frailty. I will not 
trouble my reader with the shortness of time 
in which I writ it, or the several intervals of 
sickness : they who think too well of their own 
performances, are apt to boast in their prefaces 
bow little time their works have cost them, and 
what other business of more importance inters 
fored ; but the reader will be as apt to ask the 
question, why they allowed not a longer time to 
make their works more perfect? and why they 
Had so despicable an opinion of their judges, 
as to thrust their indigested stuff upon them as 
if they doserved no better. 

With this account of my present undertak- 
ing, I condude the first part of this discourse : 
in the second part, as at a second sitting, though 
I alter not the draught, I must touch Uie same 
features ofer again, and ciumge the dead co- 
louring of the whole! In general I wiU only 
say, that I have written nothing which savours 
of immorality or prafaneness ; at least, I am 
■ot conscious to myself of any such intention. 
If there happen to ba tanad tm irrsvarent eat*. 



pression, or a thought too wanton, tlisy an 
crept into my verses through my inadvertency ; 
if the searchers find any in the cargo, let tlMa 
be staved or forfeited, lUie contrabanded goods ; 
at least, let their authors be answerable for 
them, as being but imported merchandise, and 
not of my own m a nu facture. On the other 
side, I have endeavoured to choose such foUes, 
both ancient and modem, as contain in each of 
Ihem some instructive moral, which I could 
prove by ioduction, but the way is tedious ; and 
they leap foremost into sight, witliout the 
reaider^ trouble of looking after them. I wish 
I could affirm with ai safo conscience, that I had 
taken the same care in all my former writings ; 
for it must be owned, that supposing verses ara 
nev« so beautiful or pleasing, yet if they con- 
tain any thing which shocks religion, or good 
manners, they are at best what Horace says «f 
good numben without good sense, 

Versos inopcs rerum, nogsque canor*. 

Thus far, I hope, I am right in court, with* 
out renouncing my other right of self-defenosi 
where I have been wrongfully aocosed, and my 
sense wire-drawn into blasphemy or bawdiy, as 
it has often been by a religious lawyer, in a late 
pleading against the stage ; in which he mixes 
truth with falsehood, and has not forgoUen the 
oM rale of calumniating strongly, that some- 
thing may regain. 

I resume the thread of my disooorse with the 
&r9t of my translation, which was the &rst Iliad 
of Homer. If it shall please God to give me 
kmgef life, and moderate health, my intentioan 
are to translate the whoto Ilias ; provided still 
that I meet with those encouragements from 
the public, which may enable me to procoed in 
my undertaking with some cheerfulness. Ani 
this I dare assure the world beforehand, that I 
have found, by trial. Homer a mek« pleasing 
task than Virgil, (though I say not the transla- 
tion will be less laborious.) For the Greciaa 
is more according to my genius, than the Latin 
poet. In the works of the two authors we naay 
read their maaners and natural indinations, 
which are wholly difforoot. Virgil was of a 
quiet, sedate tamper ; Homer was violent, inn 
petuous, and full of fire. The chief talent oi 
Virgil waf propriety of thoughts, and omament 
of words ; Homer was rapid in his thooghts, and 
took all th> liberties both of numbers, and ct 
expressions, which* his language, and the ago 
in which he lived, albwed him: Homer*s inven- 
tion was more copious, Virgil's more confined , 
so that if Homer had not led the way, it was 
not in Virgil to have begun harioc poetry ; far 
nothing can be man eridant, thw ^t the Ro 
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Bin po«n tt bat the sMond part of the Ilias ; « 
ooDtianation of the same storfi and the persoos 
already formed ; the manners of ^neoT are 
those of Hector superadded to those which Ho- 
mer gave him. The Adrentares of Ulysses in 
die Oidjrsseis are imitated in the first Six -Books 
of Virgil's >^neis ; and though the accidents 
are not the same (which would have argued 
him of a servile oopjing, and total barrenness 
of invention,) jet .the seaswerp the same, in 
which botiv the herpes wandered ; and Dido 
cannot be denied to be the poetitel daughter of 
Calypso. The six latter books of VirgiTs poem 
are the four and twenty Iliads contracted : a 
quarrel occasioned by a lady, a single combat, 
battles fought, and a town besieged. I say not 
this in derogation to Virgil, neither do I contra- 
diet any thing which I have formerly said in 
his just praise : fbr his Episodes are almost 
wholly of his own invention ; and the (brm, whieb 
he has given to the telling, makes the tale his 
own, even though the original story had been 
the same. But this proves, however, that Hosoer 
. taught Virgil to design ; and if invention be the 
6nt virtue of an Epic poet, then the Latin poem 
can only be allowed the second place, Mr. 
Hobbes, in the pretace to his own oald transla- 
tion of the Ilias (studying poetiy as he did 
mathematics, when it was loo late,) Mr. Hob- 
bes, f say, begins the praise of Homer where 
.be should have ended it. He tells us, that the 
first beaiityi Of an Epic poem consists in diction, 
that is, in the choice of words, and harmony o. ' 
nomben : now the words are the colouring of 
the work, which in the order of nature is last to 
be considered. The design, the disposition, the 
imnners, and the thoughts, are all beibre il : 
where any of tbo^ are wanting or imperfect, 
so much wants or is imperfect in the imitation- 
of human life ; which is in the very definitioiKof 
a poem. Words indeed, like glaring ooloura, 
are the first beauties that arise, and strike the 
sight : but if the draught be Uke or lamf , the 
fi^ires ill-disposed, the manners obscure or i»- 
eonsistent, or the thoughts unnatural, tbeil the 
finest colours «re but daubing, and the piece is 
a beautiful monster at the best. Neither Vir- 
gil ni>r Hoqaer were deficient in any of the for^ 
ner beauties ; but in this last, which is expres- 
sion, the Roman poet is at least equal to the 
Grecian, as I have said elsewhere ; supplying 
the poverty of his language by his musical ear, 
and by his diligence. But to return : our two 
great poets, being so differeot in their tempers, 
one choleric and Mmguine, the other phlegmatic 
and meUmchoUc'; that whibh makes them excel 
in their several ways is, that each of them has 
foflowed his own oatuiml incUnation, as well in 



forming th^ design, as in the exeention of it 
The very heroes show their authors ; Achilles 
is hot, impatient, revengeful, Impiger, iracua- 
dus, inexorabilis, acer, Itc. iBneas patient, 
conJKderate, careful of his people, and mercifiil 
to his enemies ; ever submissive to the will of 
heanren, quo fata trahunt, retrahnntque, sequa- 
mur. I coukl please myself with etJarging on 
this subject, but am forced to defer it to a fitter 
time. From all I have said I will only draw 
this inlerenoe, that the action of Homer being 
more full of vigour than that of Virgil, according 
t|0 the temper of the writer, is of consequence 
more pleasing to the reader: One warms you 
by degrees ; the other sets you on fire all at once, 
and never intermits his heat. *Tis the same 
difference which Longinus makes betwixt the 
effects of eloquence in Demosthenes and TuUy. 
One persuades; the other commands. You 
never cod while you read Homer, even not in 
the second book (a gracefiil flattery to his coun- 
trymen ;) but he hastens firom the ships, and 
concludes not that book till he has made yon an 
amends by the violent phtymg of a new ma- 
chine. From thence ho hurries on his action 
with a variety of events, sad ends it in less com- 
pass than two months. This vehemence of his, 
I confess, is more suitable to my temper ; and 
therefore I have translated his nrat book with 
greater pleasure than any part of VirgiL; but it 
was not a pleasure without pains : the cqntinoal 
agitations of the spirits must needs be a weak- 
ening of any constitution, especially in age ; 
and many pauses are required for refreslumnt 
betwixt the heati ; the Iliad of itself being a 
third pert longer than all Virgil's works toge- 
ther. 

This is what I tl|ought needful in this place to 
say of Homer^ I proceed to Ovid and Chaucer, 
considering the former only in relation to the lat- 
ter. With Ovid ended the golden a^e of the 
Roosan tongue : fixMn Chaucer' the punty of the 
English tongue b^gan.' The manners of the 
poefci were not unlike : both of them were well 
bred,well natured, amorous, and libertine,at least 
in their writings, it may be also in Iheir Uves. 
Their studies were the same, philosophy and 
philology. Both of them were known in astro- 
nomy, of which Ovid's books ef the Roman 
feasts, and Chaucer's treatise of the Astrolabe, 
aresufficient witnesses. But Chaucer was like- 
wise an astrologer, as were Virgil, Horace,Per- 
sius, and Manilius. Both writ with wonderful 
fiicility and clearness : neither were great in- 
ventors ; for Ovkl only copied the Grecian A^ 
Ues ; and most of ChanoePs stories were taken 
finmhis Italian contemporaries, or their pred»> 
BoGcace's Decameron wag first pob- 
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(ifbod I and firam thence our Engliflutten has 
borrowed nuDy of his Canterbury talei ; yet 
that of Palamoa and Arcite was written in all 
probability by sooie Italian wit in a ibrmer 
agot as I shall prore hereafter : the tale of 
Grixild was the invention of Petrarch ; by him 
sent to Boccaice ; from whoia it came to Chan- 
cer : Tfoilus and Cressida was also written by 
a Lombard audior ; but nnch amplified by our 
English translator, as well as beautified; the 
genius of ouc counHymen in general being 
rather to improve an invention, than to invent 
themselves; as is evident not only in our 
poetry, but in many of our manufinctures. I 
find I have anticipated already, and taken up 
from Boocace before I come to him ; but there 
is so much less behind ; and I am of the temper 
of; most kings, who love to be in debt, are all 
for present money, no matter how they pay it 
afterwards : besyles, the nature of a prefoce is 
rambling ; never wholly out of the way, nor in 
it. This I have learned firom the practice «f 
honest Mootaign, and return at my pleasure 
to Ovid and Chaucer, of whom I have Utile 
more to say. Bbth of them built on the inven- 
tions of oither men ; yet since Chancer had 
something of his own, as the Wife of Bath's 
Tale, the Cock and the Fox,. which I have 
translated, and some others, I may justly give 
our countryman the precedence in that part ; 
since I can remember nothing of Ovid which 
was wholly his. Both of them understood the 
manners, under which name I comprehend the 
passions, and, in a ^rger sense, the dtfscri|N 
tioas of peraons, and their very habits ; for an 
example, I see Baucis and Philemon as per* 
fectly before me, as if some ancient painter had 
drawn them; sad all the pilgrims in the 
Canterbury tales, their humobrs, their fea^ 
tares, and the very dress, as distinctly as if I 
had supped with them at the Tabard in South- 
waik ;yet even there too the figures in Chaucer 
ars much more lively, and set in a better fight : 
which though I have not time to prove, yet I 
, appeal to the reader, and am sure he will cl^ar 
me firom partiality. The thoughts and words 
remain to be copsidered in the cohnparison <rf 
the two poets ; and I have saved myself 4910 
half of that labour, by owning that Ovid lived 
when the Roman tongue was in its meridiani 
Chaucer in Ihcf dawning of our language | 
therefore that part of the comparison stands 
hot on an equal foot, any more than the diction 
of Ennius and Ovid, or of Chaucer and our 
present EngUsh. The words are given np as 
a post not to be defended in our poet, because 
he wanted the modem«rt of fortifying.. The 
thoughts lemaaa to be oonsidered, and they^ar^ 



to be measured only by their prop c ietT ; that 
is, as they flow more or less naturally from the 
persons described, on such and such occasions. 
The vulgar judges, which are nine parts in tea 
of all nations, who call conceits and jingles 
wit, who see Ovid fiill of them, and Chaucer 
altogether without them, will think me little 
less thsn ma4, for preferring the Englishman 
to the Roman : yei, with their leave, i must 
presume to say, that the Uiings they admire 
are only glittering trifles, and so far firam being 
witty, that in a serious poem they are nause- 
ous, because they are unnatural. Would any 
man, who is ready to die for love, describe hk 
passion like Narcissus ? WouU he think of 
inopem me oopia fecit, and a doaen more of 
sud& expressiotts, P^^^^^ed on the neck of one 
another, and signifying all the same thing t If 
this were wit, was this a time to be witty, 
when the poor wretch was in the agony irf 
death 7 This is just John Littlewit in Bartho- 
lomew Fair, who had a conceit (as he tells 
you) left him in his misery ; a miserable con- 
ceit. On these occasions tlie poet should ei^ 
deavour to raise pity ; bat instead of this, 
Ovid is tickling you to laugh. Virgil never 
made use of such machines, when he was . 
moving you to commiserate the death of Dkk) : 
he would not destroy what he was buflding. 
Chaucer makes Arcite violent in his love, 
and unjust in the pursuit of it ; yet when hs 
came to die, he made him think more reasonap 
bly : he repents not of his love, for that had 
altered his character ; but Acknowledges tiie in- 
justice of his prooeedmgs, and resigns Emilia 
to Pakmon. What would Ovid have done 
on this occasion? He would certainly have 
made Arcite witty on bis death-bed. He had 
complained he was feither off from possession, 
by beinc so near, and a thousand such boy- 
isms, which Chaucer rejected as behm ths 
dignity of the subject They, who think other- 
wise, would by the same reason prefer Lucsa 
and Ovid to Homer and Virgil,' and Martial to 
an four of them. As for the turn of words, in 
which bvi4 particularly excels aU poets ; they 
are 'sometimes a fault, and sometimes a beau- 
ty, as they, are used properly or improperly; 
but in Strang passions always 10 be shunned, 
because passions are seriousi and will ad- 
mit no playing. The French have a high 
vahie for them ; and I confess, they are cftsn 
wliat they call delicate, wiheo they are intro- 
duced with judgment ; but Chaucer writ whh 
more simpficity, and followed nature mora 
ckMely, than to use them. I have thns ^ to 
the best of my knowledge, been an upright 
judge betwixt the paitiea i 
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iiwHIing with the domgnnor the disporition of 
it ; baewso tho dosign was not their own, md 
ill the diipQoing of it they were equal. It ce* 
■awB that I laj ■omewhat of Cbaiaeer in par- 
tieiibr. 

Ib the first place, as he is the Ihther of En^* 
liah poetiy, so I hold him in the satee degree of 
twieiatioD as the Ghveians held Homer, or the 
Romans Virgii: he is a perpetual fountain of 
good sense, learned in all seiences, and there* 
Ibre speaks properijonall subiects : as he Imew 
Wiiat to say, so he knows abo when to leave off, 
a continenoe which is practised by few wri* 
ten, and scarcely by any of the ancients, except- 
ing Virgil and Homoe. One of our late great 
poets is sunk in his repatation, because ho oould 
never (brgive any conceit which came in lus 
way, but swept like a drag-net, great and small. 
There was plenty enough, but the dishes were 
Ql-eorted: whole pyramids of sweetmeats for 
boys and women, but little of solid meat for men : 
iB this proceeded not from any want of know- 
ledge, but of judgment-; neither did he want 
that in discerning the beauties and faults of other 
poets ; but only indulged himself in the humy of 
writing; and perhaps knew it was a &ult,bttt hop- 
ed the reader would not find it. For this reason, 
though he must always be thought a great poet, 
he is no kmger esteemed a good writer ; and for 
ten impressions, whidi his woiks have had in 
BO many suoeessire years, yet at present a 
hondred books are scarcely purchased once a 
twelvemonth : for as my last Lord Rochester 
said, though somewhat profimely. Not being 
of Gbd, he couU not stand. 

Ghancer followed ncUire every where, but was 
never so bold to go beyond her; and there is a 
greatdifferenee of being Poeta and nimis Poeta, 
tf we believe Catullus, as much as betwixt a 
asodestbehaviour and affectation. TheverM<^ 
Chaucer, I confess, is not harmonious to us ; 
but it is like the ekxpience of one whom Tacitus 
commends, it was auribus istius temporis ao- 
ooanodata : they who lived with him, and seme 
time i^r him, thought it musical ; aiid it con- 
ijBues so even in our judgment, if compared 
with the numbers of Lklcate and. Gk»wer, his 
tontemporaries : there is tbe rude sweetneea of 
a Scotch tune in it, which is natural and pleat- 
ing, though not perfect. It if true, I cannot go 
so far as he who publlihed thO hwt edition of 
Um; for he wouM make us believe die ftnlt is 
in our ears, and that there were really leo syHn* 
Uesinaversewherewefindhotnhw: butthii 
opinion is not worth confliting ; it is so gross 
■nd obvious fn error, that common sense (which 
is a rule in every thing but matter* of &ith and 
revelation) must coovinpo the reader, thnteqaai^ 



Tity of numbers in eveiy verw which we call 
Heroip was either not known, or not always 
practised in Ghailcer*s age. It were an easy 
matter to produce some thousands of his venMS, 
which are lame for want of half afoot, and 
somotimes a whole one, end which no pronun- 
ciation can make otherwise. We can only say, 
that he lived in the infancy of our poetry, and 
that nothing is brought to pierfection at tbe first/ 
We must be children before we grow men. 
There was an Ennius, and in process of time 
a Lucilius, and a Lucretiusj before Virgil and 
Horace ; even aiUr Chaucer there wfs aSpei^ 
cer, a Harrington, a Fairfax, before Waller and 
Denham were in being : and our numbers were 
in their nonage till these last appeared. I need 
say little of his parentage, life, and fortunes : 
they are fb be found at Ivge in all the editions 
of his works. He was employed abroad and 
fiivoured by Edward the Third, Richard the 
Second, and Henry the Fourth, and was poet, 
as I suppose, to all three of them. InRichanTs 
time, I doubt, he wa^ a little dipt in the rebel- 
lion of the commons; jmd b«^ng brother-in-law 
to John of GhiUiit, it was no wonder if he follow- 
ed the fortunes of that fiuniiy ; and was ^ well 
with Henry the Fourth when he had deposed 
his predecessor. Neither is it to be admired, 
that Henry, who was a wise as well as a va- 
liant prince, who claimed by succession, and 
waa sensible that his title was not sound, but was 
ri^fhllyin Mortimer, who had married tha. 
heir of. York; it was not to be admired, I say, 
if that great pditioian sbouU be pleased to have 
the greatest wit of those times in his interests, 
and to be the trumpet of his praises. Augustus 
had given him tbe example, by tbe advico of 
MmeenaSfWfao recommended Virgil and Horace 
to hm ; whose praises helped to make him po- 
pular while he was alive, and after his death 
have made him precious to posterity. As for 
the religion lof qur poet, he seems to have- some 
little bias towards the opinions of WickUff, after 
John of Grauttt hi* pabx»n ; somewhat of which 
appears in the iale of Piers Plowman : yet I 
eanoot blame him for inveighing so shai^lj 
against tho vices of the clergy in his agei their 
pride, their ambition, their pomp, their avarice, 
their wordly interest, deserved the lashes which 
he gave them, both in that and ii» most of his 
Canterbury tales : neither has his contemporary 
Boecaoe spared them. Tot. both those poets 
lived in muoh esteem with good and holy men 
in orders^ fbr ibo aeandal wUch is given by par- 
ticular priests* renects not on the sacred funo- 
tion. Chaucer's Monk, hi^Chanon, and his 
Fryer, took not from the character of his Gk>od 
PanoB. A satyrical poet is the check of the 
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UymM oo badprieats. We are only to take 
care, that we involve not the innocent with (he 
guilty in the same condemnation. The good 
cannot be too much honoured, dor the bad too 
coarsely used : (or the corruption of the best 
becomes thl» worst. When a dergjnfian is 
whipped, his gown 19 first taken off, by which 
the dignity of his ^ order is secured : if he be 
wrongfuDy accused, he has his action of slander ; 
and it is at the poet's peril if he iransgfess the 
law. But they will tell us, th4t all kind of satire, 
though never so well deserved by particular 
priests, yet brings the whole order into contempt 
Is then the peerage of EngUnd any,tlung dis- 
honoured, ^en a peer suffers for his treason ? 
If he be libelled, or any way defamed, he has 
his Scandalum Magnatum to punish the offender. 
They, who use this kind of argument, seem to 
'he conscious, to themselves of somewhat which 
has deserved the poet's lash ; and are less con- 
cerned for their public capacity, than for their 
private ; at (east there is pride at the bottom of 
their realoning. If the fiiults of m«iin orders 
are only to be judged among themselves, they 
are all in some sort parties: for, since they 
say the honour of their order is concerned in 
every member of it, how can we be sure, that 
they will be impartial judges ? How far i may 
be allowed to speak my (pinion in this case, I 
know not : bat I am sure a dispute of this nature 
caused mischief in abundance betwixt a king 
of England and an archbishop of Oanterbuiy ; 
one standing up for the laws of his land, and the 
other for the honour (as he called it) of God's 
Church ; which ended in the murder of the pre- 
late, and in the whipping of his majesty from post 
to pillar ibr his penance. The j«arned and in- 
genious Dr. Drake has saved me the labour of 
inquiring into the esteem and reverence which 
the priests have had of old ; and I would rather 
- extend than diminish any part of it : yet I must 
needs say, that when a priest provckes me with- 
out any occasion given him, I have ix> reasoni 
unleis it be the charity of a Christian, io Ybr- 
give htm. Prior Issit is justification sufficient in 
the C ivil Law. If I answer him in has own lan- 
guage, self-defence, I am sure, must be allowed 
me ; and if I carry it farther, even to a sharp r^ 
crimination, somewhat may be indulged to hu- 
man frailty. Yet my resentment has not wrougfac 
BO &r| but that I have foQowed Chaucef inhis 
character of a holy man, and have enlarged on 
that subject with some pleasure, reserving to 
myself the right, if I shall think fit hereafter, 
to describe another sort of priestSt such as are 
more easily te bo^found than the goCd parson ; 
such as have given the last Mow to Christianity 
b this agOiby a practice so contrary to their do(> 



trine. But this itiU keep coU till another tine. 
In the mean while, I take up Chancer, where I 
left him. He must have been a man of a most 
wonderful comprehensive nature, because, as ii 
has been truly observed of him, he has taken into 
the compaasof his Canterbuiy tales the various 
manners and humours (as we now caU ihem) 
of the whole English nation, in his age. Not a 
single character has escaped him. All his pil* 
grims are several^ distinguished from each 
other : and not only in their inclinations, but in 
their very physiognomies and persons. Baptista 
Porta could not have described their natures 
better, than by the marks which the poet gives 
them. The matter and manner of their teles, 
and of their telling, are so suited to their different 
educations, humours, and callings, that each of 
them would be imprc^r in any other mouth. 
Even the grave and serious characters are di^ 
tinguished by their several sorts of gravity : their 
discounes are such as belong to their age, their 
calKng, and their breeding; stich as are becom- 
ing of them, and of them only. Some of his 
poisons are vicious, and some virtuous ; sbme 
are unlearned, or (as Chaucer calk them) lewd, 
and some are leameti. Even the ribaldiy of the 
low characters is different: the B>eeve, the 
Miller, and the Cook, are several men^ and dis- 
tinguished from each other, as mUch as the 
mincing lady pripress, and th^ broad-epeaking 
gap-toothed wife of Bath. But enough of this : 
there is such a variety of 'game springing up 
before me, that I am distracted in my choice, 
and know not which to foQow. 'T is suffieieitf 
to say, acoordtng. to the provdkb, that here is 
Ood's plenty. Wei have our fore&thers and 
great grandames all before us, as they were in 
Chaucer's days ; their general characters are 
atin remaining in mankii^, and even in England, 
though they are called by other names than 
those of Monks and Friars, and Chanons, and 
lady Abbeeses, and Nuns : for mankind is ever 
the same, and nothing lost out of nature, though 
every thing is altered. May I ha^e leave to no 
myself the justice, (since my enemies will do 
me none, and are so far from granting me toba 
a good poet, that they vrill not allow me so muck 
as to be a Christian, or a moral man) may I 
bave leave, I say, to inform my reader, that I 
have confined my choice to such tales of Chaucer 
as savour nothing of immodesty. Iflhaddesii^ 
ed more to please than to instruct, the Reeve, 
the Minef, the Shipman, the Merchant tha 
Sumner, and, above all, the Wife of Bath, m 
the prologue to her tale, would have pioeiired 
me as many fKends and -readers, as th^re are 
beaux and ladies of pleasure in the town. Bat 
I wiU no more offe'iid against good manners ; I 
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«m tentible, as I ought to be, of the ■caudal I 
hare given by my looee writinga \ and make 
what reparation I am able, by thb pabtic uoi 
kaowledgment. If any thing of this nature, or 
of profaneneaa, be crept into these poems, I an 
■o fkr from defending it, that I disown' iU To- 
torn hoc indicium volo. Chaucer makes another 
manner of apology for his broad speaking, and 
Boccace makes the like; but I will follow neither 
of them. Our countryman, in the end of his cha-i 
factor, before the Canterbury tales,thus'eicuses 
the ribaldry, whioh is very gross in many of his 
novels: 

But first I pray rou of your courtesy, 

That ye he arrdtte It nought my vUlaLiiy, ' * 

Ttaoush that I plainly, sptek io this matters 

To teUen you her words, and el^ her chexe ; 

Ne though I speak her words properly, 

For this ye knowen as well as I, 

Who shall tellen a tale after a man, ~ 

He mote rehearse as nye, as ever he can i 

Bverloh word of It been In Ms charge. 

All Bpeke he, never so rudely, ne lar^s. 

Or else he mote tellen his tale untrue, 

Or feine things, or find words new : 

He may not spare, although ho were his btotber. 

Be mote as well say o word as another. 

Christ spake himself full hroad In holy writ. 

And well I wotc no rlUany is it. 

Ske Plato salth, who so can him rede, 

The words mote been coo&in to the dede. 

Tet if a man shooM have inquired of Boocac^ 
or of Chaucer, what need they had of intro- 
doeing such characters, where obscene words 
were proper in the mouths, but very indecent to 
be heard ; 1 know not what answer they couM 
have made ; for that reason, such tale shall be 
left untoki by me. Yon have here a specimen 
of Chaucer's language, whif:h is so obsolete, that 
bis senee is scarce to be imderstood ; and yod 
have likewise more than one example of his 
uaequal numbers, which were mentioned be- 
fore. Tet many of his verses consist of ten syl- 
lables^ and the 'words not mnch behind our pre- 
sent English : as for example, these two lines, 
in the description of the carpenter's young wife : 

Wincing she was, as is a Jolly oolt, 
Long as a mast, and upright as a bolt. 

I have almost done with Chaucer, when I have 
tnswered some objections relating to my pre- 
sent work. I findsomO people are offended 
thnt I have turned these tales into modem 
English ; because they think t|iem unworthy 
of mj pains, and look on Chaucer as a diy, 
oU-fashioned wit, not worth reviving. I have 
often heard the late Earl of Leicester say, that 
Mr. Cowley himself was of that opinion ; who 
having read him over at my lonl*s request, de- 
elared he had no taste of him. I dare not 
advance my opinion against the judgment of 
so great an author; but I thhik it fair, how- 



ever, to leave the decision to die pnblie : Mr. 
Cowley was too modest to set up for a dicta- 
tor ; sad being shocked perliaps with bis old 
style, never examined into the depth of his good 
senses Chaucer, I confess, is a rough dia« 
mend, and muat first be polished, ere he shines. 
I deny dot, likewise, that living in oi|r early 
days of poetry, he writes not always of a piece ; 
but sonettmes mingles trivial things with those 
of greater moment.. Sometimes also, though 
not often, he runs riot, like Ovid, and knows not 
when be has said enough. But there are more 
great wits besides Chaucec, whose fault is their 
excess of conceits, and thoM ill sorted. An 
author is notio write all he can, but only all 
he ought. Having observed this redundancy' 
in Chaucer, (as it is an easy matter for a man 
of ordinaiy parts to find a foult.in one of great- 
er) I have not tied thyself to a literal transla- 
tion ; but have often omitted what I judged 
unnecessary, or noiof dignity enough to ap- 
pear in the company of better thoughts. X 
have ptesnqied farther in some plaoes, and ad« 
ded somewfatU of my own where I thought my 
author was deficioBt, snd had pot given his 
thoughts their true lustre, for waoft of words in 
the'lMginning of our language. And to this 
I was the more emboldeoed, because (if I ntay 
be permiUed to say it of myself) I found I bad 
a sool congenial io his, and that I had been 
conversant in the same studies. • Another poet 
in another age, may take the same liberty with* 
my writings ; if at least they Uve long enough 
t6 deserve correction. It was also neeessar/ 
sometimes to>restore the ^ sense of Chaucer, 
which was lost or mangled in the enois of the 
presk V let this example suffice at present ; in 
the eUMry of Palamcn and Areite, whers the 
temple of JDiana is described, you find these 
verses in all the editions of oar author : 

There saw I Dane turned Into a tree, 

I mean not the goddess Diane, 

But Venjis daughter, which that hlght Danet 

Which after a little consideration I knew was 
to be reformed into this sense, that Daphne^ the 
daughter of Peneos, was turned into % tree. 1 
durst not make thus bold witk Ovid, lest foma 
fiiture Milboom should arise, and say, I varied- 
firom my author, because I undtestood him not. 
But there are other judges who think I oughi 
not to have translated Chaucer into English, 
out of a quite contrary notion : they supposa 
there is a certain veneration due to his old Ian-* 
guage ; and that it is a little less than profima- 
tion and sacrilege to alter it They are farther 
of opinion, that somewhat of his good sense 
will jufier in this transfusion, and much of ths 
beau^ of his thou^ will infallibly be Issl* 
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wUch appeu wilhiMre graioe in Ihdr «ld h»- 
bit Of tkiis opinion wu thttt oxceUent psnon, 
whom I mentiooed, the late Earl of LeioMtor, 
who valued Chaaoer as much aa Mr. Gowlej 
despised him. My lord diseuaded me from thw 
attempt, (for I was thinking of it some ye^ra 
before his death) and his authority prevailed 
■o far with moi as to defer my imdertaking 
while he Uved,in deference to him : yet my 
reason was not convinced with what he w^ed 
agaiwt it. If the first end of a writer be to he 
nnderstood, then as his language grows' ob^ 
■olete, his ihooghtB must gfow obecure : muha. 
renascentor qom nunc dtocidere; eadentque, 
4IUB nunc sunt in bonore vocabula, si volet 
osus, quern penes axbitrium est et jus et norma 
loqoendi. When an ancient word for its sound 
and significancy deserves to be revived, I 
have that reasonable veneration for antiquity, 
to restore it; AU beyond this is sniperstitioo. 
Words are not tike landmarks) so saored as 
never to be removed; customs are changed, 
and even statutes are silendy repealed, when 
the reason ceases for which they were enacU 
ed. As for the other part ofthe argument, that 
hie thoughts will lose of their original btalMy, 
by the innovatioQ of words ; in the first place, 
not only their beauty, but their being is loot 
where they are no longer understood, which 
Is the present case. I grant that something, 
moat be tost in all transnision, thai is, in all 
translations ; but the sense will remain j which 
wuuh) otherwise be tost, or at least be maimed, 
when it is scarce intelligible ; and that biit to 
a few. How few are there' who can read 
Chaucer, so as to understand him perfectly 1 
And if imperfectly, then with less profit and 
no pleasure. 'T is npt for the use of some old 
Saaobn friends,' that I have taken these pains 
with him : let them neglect my version, because 
they have no need of it I made it for their 
Bakes who understand sense and poetry as 
well as they, when that poetry and sense is put 
into words which they understand. I will go 
fkrther, and dare to addi that what beauties I 
loae in some places I give to others which had 
mem not originally ; but in this I may be par^ 
tial to myself; let the reader judge, and I sub- 
mit to his decision. Yet I think I have just 
oocasion to complain of them, who because 
they understand Chaucer, would deprif e the 
greater part of their counbymenof the same 
advantage, and hoard him up, as misers do 
their grandam gold, only to look on it them- 
selves, and hinder others fiiom making use of it 
In sum, I seriously protest, that no man ever 
' aad, or can have; a greater veneration fbr Chao- 
oack than myiielf, I have translated some 



part of his workg, only thati might pecpetntli 
his memory, or at least refresh it, amongst my 
countiymen. If I have altered him any whera 
fbr the better, I mutt at the same time acknow- 
ledge, that I coold have done nothing without 
him : Facile est inventis addere, is no great 
oommendation; and I am not so vain to think 
I have deserved a greater. I will condode what 
I have to say of him singly, with this one re- 
mark t a lady of my acquaintance, who keepa 
a kind of correspondence with some authors of 
the fair sex in France, has been informed by 
them^ that Mademoiselle de Scudery,who is ai 
oU as Sibyl, and inspired like her. by the same 
god of poetry, is at this time translating Chau- 
cer into modem French. From which I gap 
ther, that he has been formerly translated into 
the okl Provencal (for how she should come to 
understand dd English I know not.) But the 
matter of fact being true, it makes me think that 
there is something in it like fotality ; that, after 
certain -periods of time, the fame and memory 
of great wit^ should be renewed, as Chaucer is 
both in France and England. If this bewhdly 
chance, 't is eztraordinaiy, and I dare not call 
it more, for fear of being taxed with supersti- 
tion. 

Boccace comes last to be considered, who, < 
living in the same age with Chancer, had the 
same genius, and fbttowed the same studies : 
both writ novels, and each of them cultivated his 
mother tongue. But the greatest resemblance 
of our two modem authors being in their fami- 
liar styto, and pleasing way of relating comical 
adventures, I may pass it over, because I have 
translated nothing finmBoocaee of that nature. 
In the serious part of poetry, the advantage is 
wholly on Chaucer's side ; fbr though the Ea^ 
lishinan has borrowed many tales fiom the 
Italian, yet it appears that those of Boccace 
were not generally of his own making, but taken 
frpm authors of former ages, aad by him only 
mqj^lled : so that what there was of inventioo 
in either <^ them, may be judged equal. Bui 
Chauper has refined on BoQcace, and has mend- 
ed the stories which he has borrowed, in his 
way of telling ; though prose allows mora liberty 
of thought, and the expression is more easy, 
when unconfinedby numbers. Our country- 
man carries weight, and yet wins the race at 
disadvantage. I desire not the reader shouU 
take my wwd : and therefore I wiU set two of 
their discourses on the same sul^ect,in the 
same light, for every man to judge betwixt them. 
I translated Chaucer first, and amongst the rest 
pitched on the wife of Bath's tale : not darings 
as I have said, to adventure on her protogue, 
because it is too lieentioQs : there Chaucer i»* 
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a oU wonan of maaa parentage^ 
wilom a yoothfiil 1mi|bC </ nobl« blood wai 
fiwced to many, and oonsoqaontly loathed her; 
the eroQ^ being in bed with him on the wed* 
dingHiight, and finding .hit avenion, endea- 
voora to win his affection 1^ reason, and^peaks 
a good word for herself (as who cooddbtane 
her ?) in hope to mollify the saUen bridegroom. 
She takes her topics from the benefits of po- 
fertj^ the advantagee of old age fnd ugliness, the 
▼ani^ of youth, and the silly pride of ancestry 
and titles without inherent Tirtue, which is the 
true nobility. When I had closed Chaucer, I 
retnraed to Ovid, and translated some more of 
his fables ; and by thu time had so far forgotten 
the wife of Bath's tale, that, when I took up 
Boccace unawares, I fell on the same argument 
of preferring Tirtue to nobility of blood, and 
titles, in the story of Stgisraunda ; which I had 
certainly ATOided for theit^ semblance of the 
two discourses, if my memorj had not failed 
me. Let the reader weigh them both ; and if he 
thinks me partial to Chaucer, it is in him to 
right Boccace. 

I prefer in our countryman, hr above aB his 
other stories, the noble poem of Palamon and 
Areite, which is of the Epicknid, and perhaps 
not much inferior to the Ilias or the ^neis : the 
story is more pleasing than either of theni, the 
manner* as perfect, the diction as poetical, the 
learning as deep andTarious ; and the disposi- 
tion fiiO as artfo!; only it includes a greater length 
ef time, as taken np seven years at least ; but 
Aristotle has left undecided the duration of the 
action ; which yet is easily reduced into the 
compass of a year, by a narration of what pre- 
ceded the return of Palamon to Athens. I had 
tboQghtfor the honour of our nation, and more 
particularly for Ms, whose fauirel, though un- 
worthy, I hare worn after him, that ^ this story 
was of English growth, and Chaucer's own ; 
buti was undeceired by Boocace ; for casually 
looking on the end of his seventh Gionhata, 
I found Dioneo (under which name he sha* 
dows himself) and Fiametta (who represents 
his mistress the natural daughter of Robert, 
of Naples) of whom these words are 

Een, Dioneo e la Fiametta granpena con* 
tarono insieme d' Arciti^, e di Palamone : by 
whcih it appears that this story was written 
before the time of Boccace ; but the name of 
its author being wholly lost. Chancer is now 
become an original ; andlquesdonnotbutthe 
poem has received manybeanties bypassmg 
throogb his noUe hand^. Besides this tale, 
there is another of his own invention, after the 
manner of the Provencals, called the Flower 
■nd the Leaf; with which I was so pnrtkn* 



lariy pleased, both tot the invention and thn 
moral, dbat I cannot hinder myself from re- 
enmmending it.to the reader. 

As a ooroUary to this preface, in which I have 
done justice to others, I owe somewhat to my- 
telf: not that 1 think it worth my time to enter 
the lists with one Milbourn, and one Blackmore, 
but barely to take notice, that such men there 
are who have written scurrikmsly against me, 
without any provodation. Miiboum,'who is in 
orders, pretends amongst the rest this quacrel to 
me, that I have flJlen foul on priesthood : if I 
have, I am only to ask pardon of good priests, 
and am afraid bis part of the reparation will 
eometolittle. Let him be satisfied thathe shall 
not be able to force himself upon me fqr an ad* 
versary. I contemn him too much to enter into 
competition with him : His own translations of 
Virgil have answered his criticisms on mine, 
if (as they say, he has declared in print) he pre- 
fers the version of Ogilby to mine, the werkl has 
made him the same compliment : for it is agreed 
on an hands, that he writes even below Ogilby : 
that you will say, is not easily to be done ; bat 
what cannot Milboum bring about 9 I tn^s»» 
tisfied however, thai while he and I lire together 
I shall not be thought the worst poet of tiw age.. 
It looks as if I hi^ desired him underhand to 
write so ill against me : but upon my honest word 
[ havenet bribed him to do me this service, and 
am wholly guiltless of his pamphlet. 'T is true, 
I should be glad, if I oouU penuade him to eoD- 
tinne his good oflices, and write such another 
critique on any thing of mine : for I find by e>» 
perience he has a great stroke with the reader, 
when he condemns any of my poems, to make 
the work! have a better ophuon of them. He 
has takea some pains with my poetry ; but no- 
body wia be penoaded to take the same with 
his. If I had taken to the church (as he affirms, 
but which was never in my thoughts^ I shooU 
have had nmre sense, if not more grace, than to 
have turned myself outof my benefioe by writing 
Kbels on my parishioners. But his account of 
my mamers and my principles are of a piece 
with his cavils and his poetiy : and so I havn 
done with him for ever. 

As for the City Baid, or Knight Physioian, 
I hear his quarrel to me is, that I was the author 
of Absalom and Aohitophel, which he thinks 
is alittle hard onhls fhnatic patrons in London. 

Butlwilldealthemore civilly with his twn 
poems, because nothing ill is to be spoken of the 
dead ; and therefore peace be to the Manes of 
Us Arthurs. I will only say, that it was not fbr 
this noble knight that I drew the plan of an 
Epic poem on king Arthur, in my preface to the 
Irandatiansof JiwsnaL TVs guardian angdsoC 
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I were machioes too ponderoa* &r him 
lo muuL^e ; and therefore he rejected them, u 
Dares did the whirlbats of Eryz, when they 
were thrown before him by EfiteUus. Tet firom 
that preface he plainly took hia hint: ibr he 
began immediately upon the stoiy ; though ha 
had the basenen not to acknowledge hia bene- 
faotor ; but inatead of it, to traduce me in a libciL 
1 shall say the lem of Mr. GoUier, because m 
■any things he has taxed me justly ; and Ihave 
pleaded guilty to all thou^ts mid evpressimis of 
mine, wUeb can be truly argued of obscenity^ 
profrneness, or imnDrality ; and retract them* 
If he be my enemy, let him triumph ; if he he 
my friend, as I have given him no personal occa^ 
■ion to be otherwise, he will be glad of my re- 
pentance. It becomes me not to draw my pen 
in the defence of a bad cause, when I hare ao 
often drawn it for a good one. Yet it wefe'noC 
difficult to prore that in many places he has per- 
▼erted my meaning by his glosses ; and inters 
prated my words into blasphemy and bawdiy, of 
which they were not guilty ; besides thai he is 
too mnch giren to horse-play in his raillery ; and 
comes to battle like a dictator from the plough. 
I will noi .say, The seal of God's house has 
eaten him up ; but I am sure it has devoured some 
part of his good manners and civility. It might 
also he doubted whether it were altogether zmI, 
which prompted him to this rough manner of 
proceeding ; perhaps it became not one of his 
fimction to r^e into the rubbish of ancient and 
modem plays ; a divine might have employed 
his pains to better purpoap, than in the nastiness 
of Plautus and Aristophanes ; whose examplea, 
wf they ezcuae not me, so it might be poesibly 
■opposed, that he read them not without some 
pleasure. They who have written commentariea 
on those poets, or on Horace, Juvenal, and Ma£: 
tial, have explained some vices, which, without 
their interpretation, had been unknown to mo- 
dern time^. Neither has he judged impartially 
betwixt the finmer age and us. 
There is more bawdry in one Play of Fletcher'a 
called The Custom of the Country, than in all 
ours togetlier. Tet this has been often acted on the 
■tage -in my remembrance. Are the times lo 
much more reformed now, than they were five 
and twenty yearsago? If they are, I congratu- 
late the amendment of oiur morals. But I am net 
to prejudice the cailMe of my fellow-poets, though 
I abandon my own defence : ihk^ have some of 
them answered for themselves, and neither they 
nor I can think Mr. CoUiera so formidable an 
enemy, that we shouU shun him. He has lost 
ground at the latter end of the day, by pursuing 
his^Mim too iar, like the Prince of Conde at the 
DatUe of Seaeffe : from immoral pUyS| to no 



playa: ab abmu ad osum, non valet coiia»* 
quentia. But l>eing a party, I am not to erect 
myself into a judge. As Ibr the rest of thoe« 
who have written against me, they are such 
scoundrels, that they deserve not the least w>> 
tice to be taken of them. Blackmore and Mil- 
boom are only distinguished from the crowdf 
by being remembered to their infiuny. 

^Demetrt Teoue Tlgelll 

Dl8ci|mloram inter Jubeo ploran catbednft 
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TO HKB «EACB TH» DITCBZSS OW OBMOVD, 

wiru THE roLLowiKQ poxif or 
PALAMON AND ARCITE. 

Thx bard who first adom'd oar native toogoey 
Tmi'd to his British lyre this ancient jong: 
Which Homer might without a blush rehearse, 
And leaves a doubtful pabn in Virgil's verse : 
He matched their beauties, where they most 

excel; 
Of love sung belter, and of arms as wek. 

Vouchsafe, illustrious Ormond, to behoad 

What power the charms of beauty had of old ; 

Nor wonder if such deeds of arms were done, 

.Inspired by two fair eyea, that sparkled like 

your own. 

If Chaucer by the best idea wrought, 
And poets can divine each other's thought, 
The &irest nymph before his eyes he set i 
And then the fidrest was Plantagenet ; 
Who three contending princes nude her prin, 
And rul'd the rival nations with her eyes : 
Who left immortal trophies of her fiune, 
And to the noblest order gave the name. 

Like her, of equal kincked to the throne, 
Tou keep her conquests, and extend your own: 
As when the ptars, in their ethereal race. 
At length have rollM around the liquid space, 
At certain periods they resume their pliice, 
From the same point of heaven their couna 

advance, 
And move in measures of their former dance ; 
Thus, after length of ages, she returns, 
Restor'd in yoo, and the same place adorns ; 
Or you perform her ofiice in the sphere, [year* 
Bora of her blood, and make a new Platenit 
O true t^lantagenet, O race divine, 
(Foe beanty still is &tal to the line) 
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Usd Chauoer li^'d tkat wagA ikoe to view, 
Siir« he had drawn his Enilj from jou ;' 
Or had you liv'd to jndga the doubtful right, 
Tour noMe Palamon had been the kni|^t ; 
And conquering Thaeeoi irom^bu tide had font 
Tour generous lord, to guide the Theban govera- 



Time thall aocompfish that ; and I fhall see 
A PalamoD in him, in jou an Emily. 
Ah'eady have the &tes your path p^parM, 
And sure presage your future sway dedar'd : 
When wesCwanI, like the sun, yon fook your 
And from benighted Britain bore the day, [way, 
Blue Triton gave the signal from the shore, 
The ready Nereids heard, and swam before 
To smooth the seas ; a soft Eitesian gale 
But just inspir'd, and gently swell'd the sail ; 
Portnnus took his turn whose ample hand 
Heav'd up his lightenM keel and sunk the sand, 
And steer'd the sacred vessel safe to bmd. 
Tke land, if QOt restrained, had met your way, 
Projected out a neck, and jutted to the sea. 
Hibemia, prostrate at your feet, adoHd, 
In you, the pledge of her eipected btd ; 
Due to her isle ; a venerabie name; 
His father and his grandsire known to &me ; 
A wM by that house, aocutitom'd to «ommiiid, 
The sturdy kerns in due subjeetiod stand ; 
Nor bear the reins in any foreign hand. 
At your approach, they crowded to the port ; 
And ecarcely landed, you create a court ; 
As Ormand*s harbinger, to you they run ; 
For Venus is the promise of the sun. 
The waste of civil wars, their towin destroyM, 
Palen nnhooour'd, Ceres nnemployVi, . 
Were all forgot ; and one triumphant day 
Wip'd all the tears of three eampnigns away. 
Blood, rapines, massacres, were chea|^y bohght, 
86 mightf recompense your beauty brought. 
As when the dove returning bore the mark 
Of earth rsstor'd to the lon^lab*ring ark. 
The relics of mankind, secure of rest, 
Oped eveiy window to reoebe thd gaest, 
And the fair bearer of the message bie«>d ; 
So, when you came, with kNid repeated cries, 
The nation took an omen from your eyes, ' 
And God advanc'd hia rainbow in the skies, 
To eigtt inridable peace restor'd; 
Tbe saints, wiUi solemn shouts, prodaim'd the 

new accord. 
When at your second coming you appear, 
(For I fbrtell that millenary year) 
The sharpened share thall vex the soil no more, 
Bat earth unbidden shall produce her store; 
The land shall laugh, the circling ocean smile, 
And heaven's indulgenoe btess the holy isle. 
Heaven from all ages has reserVd for you 
That happy dime, which fsaam never kiiaw{ 



Or if it had been there, your eyea alona 
Have power to chase all poison but their own. 

Now in this interval, which fate has cast 
Betwixt your future glories and your past. 
This pause of power, 'tis Ireland's ho^r Ig 



While England celebrates your safe retuiv. 
By which you seem the season to command, 
Ajid bring our summers back to theii: forsaken 

The vanquish'd isle our leisure must attend, 
Till the fair blessing we vouchsafe to send ; 
Nor can we spare you long, tho^ often we may 

lend. 
The dove was twice empkyy'd abroad, before 
The worid waf dried and she reiomM no more. 

Nor dare we trust so sofi a messenger. 
New from her sickness, to that northern air 
Rest here awhile your lustre to restore, 
That they myty see you as yoo shone before ; 
For yet, the eclipee not wholly past, you wade 
Through some remains, and dimness of a 



A' sul^iect in his prince may daim a right. 
Nor suffer him with strength impar'd to fight : 
Till force returns, his ardour we refetrain. 
And curb his warlike wish to croas ihe main. 

Now past the danger, lot tbe leam'd begin 
The inquiry, where disease ooukt enter in ; 
How those maligant atoms forc'd their way, 
What m the faultless frame they found to make 

their prey ? 
Where every element was weigfa'd so .welly 
That heaven alone, who mix'd the mass, oouU 
Which of the four ingradienia oouU rebel ; [teO 
And where, imprison'd in so sweet a cage, 
A soul might well be pleas'd to pass an age. - 

And yet the fine materials made it wedc : 
Porcelain, by being pure, is apt to break : 
E'en to your breast the sickness durst aspire-^ 
And, forc'd from that fair teihple to retire, 
Profanely set the holy place oo fire. 
tn vain your lord, like youpg Veapasiaiij 

mourn d, ^^ 

When the fierce Barnes the sanctuary bum'd i 
And I prepaid to pay in verses rude 
A most detested act of |ratitude : 
E'en this had been your elegy, which now 
Is offer'd for your hmlth, tbe table of my vow. 

Tour angel sure our Morle/y mind in* 
spir'd, 
To find the remedy your iU required. 
As once the Maoedon, by Jovo^s decree, 
Was taught to dream a heib for Ptolemee « 
Or Heaven,wfaioh had such over-cost bestow d 
As scarce it could afford to flesh and bkwd, 
So lik'd thefivne, he wouU not woA aaew^ 
To wre Ibo chargas of another you. 
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Orbj hli middle fldeDca did ha iceOT, 

And WW womfi gratt ea«iiig«Bt iDod appetr 

W«n worth ft nincla tolMep you hen : 

And fi>r thftt end, preiarr'd the preeioue inoaidt 

Which all the ibttire OrmoiMb wme to bold ; 

And meditated in hie better mind [mg kind. 

An heir from yon, which may redeem the &il- 

Bleatbe the power which hae at once reatoi'd 
The hopee oTloet eaeoeerion te year bni ; 
Joy to the fint and last of each degree, 
Vtrtne to ooorti, and| what I loof'd to see ; 
To you the Ghvoes, and the Muee to me. 
O daughter ofthe roee, whose cheeks unite 
The differine tiUesoTthe red and White ; 
Who hearen's alteraale beanty well display, 
The Mash of morning, and the milky way ; 
Whoee lace is paradise, hot fenc'd from sm : 
For Qcd in either eye has plac'd a cherubin. 

All is your hnd's akne ; e'en absent, he 
Emplojrs the careof chaste Penelope. 
For him you waste in tears your widowM hours, 
For him your curious needle pamis the flowers $ 
8ueh works of old imperial dames were taught ; 
Such, ibr Aseanius, fair EHsa wiooght 
The soft recesses of your hours hnprove 
The three fair pledges of jwur happy lore t 
All other parts of pious duty done, 
Ton owe your Ormond nothing buta son ; 
To fill hi fiituro'timerhis father's place, 
And wear the garter of his mother's no6. 



f ALAMON AND ARCITE ;♦ 
om, TBI icniaHT*s talk. 



\ir days of old, theire liv'd, of mighty fame, 
A Tdiant prince, and Theseus was his name : 
A chief, who more in fbats of arms eieell'd. 
The rismg nor the settting sun beheld. ' 
Of Athens he was lord ; much land he won, ' 
And added foreign countries to his crown.- 
In Scythia with the warrior queen he strove, 
Whom first by force heconqueHd, then by lore; 
He brought iil triumph back the beauteous 



With whom her aister^ fair Emilia, came. 
With honour to his home let Theseus ride. 
With knre to filend, and fortune ^ his gulde^ 
And his rictorious anny at his side. 
I pam their warlike pomp, their proud array, 
Their shouts, their songs, their welcome on Ifae 
way: 

_j;Chaucer was mors than sixty years old, and 
ni7neiiserent7. when they wrote Pal^mon. 8sde 
S;^ In last Boccaoe sent a copy of Dante, written 
nr us own hand, to Petrarch, who, It seems, waf 



Bet, were it not too Isag, I would leeitn 
The feats of Amasons, the fatal fight 
Betwixt the hardy <|ueen and hero knight; 
The town bestegM, and how asneh blood imoM 
The fimmie aioqr, and the^thenmn boat ; 
The spoosab of HippotiU the queen , 
What tilts and tounieys at the feast were aee^ 
Thestonaatthenr rslum, the ladies' 6ar 
But these, and other things, I must faibear; 
The field is spacious I design to sow, 
With nzen 6r m^to draw the plough i 
The renmant of my tale is of a length 
To tire yov pattern*, and to waste my strength. 
And tririal aoddenta shall be fbrbome. 
That others may bare time to take their turn ; 
As was at fint enjoin'd us by mine host: 
That be whoee tale is best, and pleases most. 
Should win his supper at our common cesL 
And therefore where I lef^ I will pursue 
This ancient stoiy, whether false or tnie, 
In hope it may be mended with a new. 
The prince I mentioned , fiill of high renown, 
In this array drew near the Athenian town; 
When in his pomp and utmoat of his pride, 
Marching, ks chuc'd to cast his eye aaide, - 
And saw a choir of mourning dames, who lay 
By two and two across the eoaamon way t 
At his approach they rais'd a ruefiil cry, 
And beat their breaste , and heU their hands 

on high. 
Creeping and crymg , till they oeiMd at last 
His oouner's bridle, and his feet embraced. 
Tell me, said Theseds, what and whence 
you are. 
And why this fimeral pageant you prepare? 
Is this the welcome of my worthy deeds, 
Te meet my triumph m ill omenM weeds ? 
Or enry you my^ praise, and would destroy 
With grief my pleasures sad pollute my joy f 
Or are you injor'd, and demand relief 1 
Name your request,and I win ease your grief. 
The most in years of all the mourning train 
Began ; (but swooned first away for pain) 
Then acarce reoorer'd apoke t Nor envy wu 
Thy great renown, nor grudge thy riclory ; 
'T is thme O king, the afflicted to redress. 
And fame has fiU'd the worid with thy suecess : 
We wretched Women ene for that akma, 
Which of Ihy cQodness is refiis'd to none ; 
Let fall some drops of pity on our grief. 
If what we beg be Just, and we deeerre relief t 
For noneoTuB, who now thy grace implore, 
But hekl the rank of sorereign queen hefora ; 
TiU thanks to giddy chance, which 



Jealous of Dante, and In his answer speaks ooMly 
of Mm ftift, p. M7. Dr. J. IT. r^ ^^ 



That mortal bliss shouU last for length of yeai% 
She cast us headlong fiom our high estate, 
A|id he» inhope of tfa^ r^tun we wait : 
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And long hare waited in the teid|>le nigh. 
Built to the gracious goddeee Clemeaey. 
But rererence thou the power whdee name it 

bean, [teara. 

Relieve the oppreee'd, and wipe the widow's 
I, wretched I, have other fortune seen, 
The wife oTCaptneus, and once a qveeo : 
At Thebee he leO ; euisi be the fatal day! 
And all the rest thou seest in this array, 
To make their moan, their lofda in battle lost' ^ 
Before that town besieg'd hy our confederate * 

host: 
But, Creon, old and impious, who commanda 
The Theban city, and usurps the lands, 
Denies the rites of funeral fires to those 
Whose breathless bodies yet he calls his ibes. 
Unbam*d, onburied, on a heap they lie ; 
Such is their fate, axid such his tyranny ; 
No friend has leave to bear away the dead, 
But with their lifdess limbs his hounds are fed. 
At this she shriek'd aloud ; the morunful train 
Echoed her grief, and, groveBinff on the plain, 
With groans, and hands upheld, to move his 



BoMNight his pity to their belpl«ss kind I [flow, 
The prince was touch'd, his tears began to 
And, as his tender heart wouU break in two, 
He sighM,; and could not but their fiue deplore^ 
So wretched now, so fortunate belbre • 
Then lightly from his lofty sleed he flew, 
And raising one by one the suppliant crew. 
To comfort each, fhll solemnly he swore, 
That by the faith which knights to knighthood 

bore, 
And whate'er else to chivalry belongs, 
He wouU not cease, tin he revMg'd their 

wrongs: [dar'd; 

That Greece shooU see peilbnnM what he do* 
And cruel Creon.find his Just reward. 
H» Mid no more, but, shunning all delay, 
Rode on; nor enteir'd Athens on his way; 
But 1of)t his sister and his queen behind, 
And waVdbis ipyal banner in the wind ; 
Where in atf argent field the god of war 
Was drawn triumphant on his iron car { 
Red was his sword, and shieU, and wholoattire, 
And all the godhead seem'd to gk>w with fin ; 
g'«tk the ground glittered where the standaid 



The process of the war I need not teD, 
How Theeeos conquered, and how Creon fe&t 
Or afUr, how by storm the waUs werO won, 
Or how the victor sack'd and bum*d the town 
How to the ladies hrrestor'd again 
The bodiee of their lords in battle slain: 
And with what ancient rites they were inteoVli 
All these to fitter times shall be defeif^d : 
I spare the wkiows' tears, their Iwful cries, ' 
And howling at their husbands' obsequies ; 
How Theseus at these fuoeraladki assist, 
And with what gifb the moiyning dames disi 
miss'd. 

Thus when the victor chief had Oreon slain, 
And oonquer'd Thebes, he 'piich'd upon the 

' plain 
His mighty camp, and, when the day reHim'd, 
The country Wasted, and the hamlets bum*d, 
And lofl the pillagers, to rapine bred. 
Without eontrol to strip and spoil the dead. 

There* in a heap of slun, among the reft 

Two yonthfhl knif^ts they found beneath a 

load oppressed - [Mat, 

or slanghter'd foes, whom first to death tl^sy 

The tr^es of their strength, a bloody mo- 



Both fair, and both of royal blood they seess'd, 
Whom kinsmen to the crown the heraUs 

deem'd; 
That day in equal arms they fought for fhme; 
Their sworda, their shieMs, their surooats were 

the same. ' 
Cloee by each other laid, they preos'd the ground^ 
Their manly bosoois pierc'd with many a 

grisly wound ; <. 

Nor wen alive, nor wholly dead they were. 
But some faint signs of feeble Gfo appear : 
The waad'ring braath was on the wing to pa#t, 
Weak was the pulse, and hardly^ heasr'd the 

heart. 
These two were sisters' sons; and Areite one 
Much fam'd in fieUs, with vali^ Palamen. 
From these their costly arms the spoilers rest, 
And so^ both convey'd to Theseus' tent ; 
IVhom knjmn of Greoa*s Ime, and our'd with 

care, 
He to his dty sent as p r i sone r s of fhewar. 
Hopeless of ransom, and OQndeoan'd to lie 



And the green grass was dyed to sanguine hue, This done, he 



High on his pojirted lance his pennon 
Hin Cretan fight, the ooBi|nerMMino 
The soldiere shout around with genei 



In durance doom'd a ling'ring death to die. 

march'd away with warlike 



Minotaaret 



And in that victory (heir own presage. 
He prais'd their ardour ; inly pleased to see 
His host the flower of Oraeian chivalry. 
An day he march*d, and all the ensuing night, 
And saw the d^ ^iritb renmifng'light. 



And to his Atbem tum'd with laurels ciown'd. 
Where happy kmg he liv'd, much lov'd, and 



But in a tower, and never to be loos'd. 
The wofid captive kinsmen are inckis*d i [dkj, 
Thus year by year they pam, and day by 
TBI onoe, 't WIS on the mora of cheeriid May, 
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The yomf BmifiA, fairvr tobe weii 
Than the fiur lily on the floerery freen, 
Morefreeh thn May henelf in Uomohm Hew, 
For with the rosy odour ttiove her bne, 
Wak'd, as her eostoni ww, belbre the day* 
To do the obeerrance dne to eprifbtly May : ' 
For iprtfhfly May commanda oar youth to 
keep fgani ileep : 

The Tigib ef her night, and breaks their akig^ 
Each gentle breast with kindly wannth she 



Inspires new flames, revives extingnish'd lores. 
In this remembrance Efenily ere day 
Arose, and drem'd herself in rich army ; 
Fresh as the month, and as the morning &ir : 
Adown her shouUers fell her length of hair : 
A riband did the bruded iresses bind, 
The rest was loose, and wantonM in the wind : 
Aurora had but newly ehas'd the ni^t. 
And pivpled o'er the sky with blushng light, 
When to the garden walk die took hiy way, 
To sport and trip along in cool of day, 
And oflTer maiden tows in bonoor of the May. 

At every turn she made a little stand. 
And thrust among the thorns her lily hand 
To draw the rose, and every rose she drew 
She shook the stalk and brush'd away the dew : 
Then party-cokxir'd flowers of white and red 
She wove, to make a garland (or her head : 
This done, she sung «id caroU'd out so clear, 
That men and angeb might rejoice to hear : 
E'en wond'ring Philomel ibfgot to sing * 
4nd leam*d from her to welcome in the spring. 
The tower, of which before was mention m^de. 
Within whose keep the captive - knights were 

lakl. 
Built of a large extent, and strobg withal, 
Was one partition of the palace wall : 
The garden was inckwM within the square, 
Wliere youn£ Emilia took the morning air. 

It happen'd Palamon, the prisoner knight, 
Restless of woe, arose belbre the light,. 
^ And with his jaitor's leave desir'd to breathe 
An air more wholsome than the damps be- 
neath. 
This granted, to the tower he took hb way, 
Gheerd with the promise oTa glorious day : 
Then cast a languishing regard around, 
And' saw, with hateful eyes, the temples 

crown'd 
With golden spires, and all the hostile ground. 
He sigh'd, and tum'd his eyes, because he 

'T was but a larger jail he had in view : 
Then lookM below, and from the castld's height 
Beheld a nearer and more pleasmg sight : 
The garden, which before he had not seen. 
In sprinnfs new livery cbd of white and green, 



Fresh flowers m wide partenrca, and simd) 

walks between. 
This^riew'd, but not enjoy'd»with arms acroas 
He stood, reflecting on his country's kiss ; 
Himself an object of thepaUie sooni, 
And often wish'd he never had been ben. 
At last, fcr so his deetiny required. 
With walking giddy, and with thinking tir'd, 
He through a Ihtle window cast hisei^ 
Though thick of bars, that gave a scanty 

light: 
But e'en that glunmering serv'd Jiim to descry 
The inevitable charms of Emily. (mert, 
Scarce had he seen, but seis'd with sadden 
Stung to the qukk, he felfrat at his heart ; 
Struck blind with overpowering light be stood, 
Then started back amaz'd, and cried aloud. 
Young Areite heard ^ and up he ran with 

haste, 
To help his firiend, and in his arms embrac'd : 
And aric'd him why he kiok'd so deadly wan. 
And' whence and hew his change of ;cheer 

began? 
Or who had done the offence ? Buti^saidhe, 
Your grief alone is hard captivity ; 
For love of heaven with patience undergo 
A cureless ill, since &le will have it so : 
So stood our horoscop e in chains to lie, 
And Saturn in.the dungeon of the «ky, 
Or other baleful aspect, rul'd our birth, 
When all the friendly stars were under earth : 
Whate'er betides, by destiny 't is done ; 
And better bear like men, than vainly seek te 
Nor of my bonds, said Palamon again, [sinm. 
Nor of unhappy planets I complaip ; 
But when my mortal anguish caus'd my cfy. 
That moment I was hurt through either eye ; 
Piere'd with a random shaft, I faint away, 
And perish with insensible decay : 
A glance of some new goddess gave the wound, 
Whom, like Acteon, unaware I (bund. 
Look how she walks akmg yon shady space, 
Not Juno movee with more majestic grace ; 
And all the Cyprian queen is in her iace. ' 
If thou art Venus (for thy charms confess [less \ 
That face was forni'd in heaven, nor art thou 
Disguis'd in habit, undiaguis'd in shape^) 
O help us captives from our chains to 'sc»pe ; 
But if our doom be past in bonds to lie 
For life, and in a loathsome dungeon die. 
Then be thy wrath appeas'd with our disgrs^ie, 



tothe Thebanrace, 
Opprese'd by tyrant power ! While yet he spoke, 
Areite on Emily had fiz'd his kiok; 
The iatal dart a ready passa|e found, 
And deep within hit heart in&d the wound : 
So that if Palamon we(e vrounded sors, 
Areite was hurt asmucbaa he, or moral 
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Then from his mmost bouI he ci^'d, ahd stid^ 
The be^ty I behotd haa f truck me dead : 
Unknowingly she strikes ; and kills by chance ; 
Poison is in her eyes, and death in erery glance. 
O, I must ask ; nor ask alone, but move 
Her mind to mercy, or must die for love. 

Thus Arcite : and thus I'alamon replies, 
(Eager his tone, and ardent were his eyes.) 
Spedc*8t thou in earnest, or in jesting vein? 
Jestmg, said Arcite, suits but ill with pain. 
It suits ftir worse (sud Palamon again, 
And t>ent hi^ brows) with men who honour 

weigh, 
Their faith to break, their friendship to betray ; 
But worst with thee, of noble lineage bom, 
My kinsman, and in arms my brother swom. 
Hare we not plighted each our holy oath, 
That one should be the common good of both ; 
One soul should both inspire, and neither prove 
His fellow's hindrance in pursuit of tove? 
To this before the gods we gave our h^nds, , 
And nothing but our death can break the bands. 
This binds Uieo, then, to further my design : 
As I am bound by vow to further tfiine : 
Nor can'st, not- dar'st thou, traitor, tm the plain 
Aj>poau:h my honour, br thine own maii^tain. 
Since thou art o( my council, a^id the friend 
Whoso faith I trust atad on whose care depend : 
And wouUst thou court my lady's love, which I 
Much rather than release would choose to die ? 
Biit thou, false j^rctte, never shalt obtain 
Thy bad pretence : I told thee first my pain r 
For first my love began ere thinA was bom ; 
Thou army council, and my brother sworn, . 
Art bound to assist my eldenliip of right, 
Or justly to be deem*d a perjur'd knight. 

Thus Palamon : but Arcite with disdain 
In haughty language thus replied again 1 
Forsworn thyself : the traitor's odious nam^A 
I first return, and then disprove thy daim. 
If k>ve be passion, and that passion nurs'd 
'With strong desires, I lov'd the lady first. 
Canst thou pretend desire, whom zeal inflam'd 
To worship, ^ a power celestial nam'd f 
Thine was devotion -to the blest above, 
I saw the woman, and desir'd her love ; ; 
First own'd my passion, and to thee commend 
The important secret, as ray chosen friend, 
Suppose (which yet t grant not) thy desire 
A moment elder than my rival fire ; 
Can chance of seeing first thy title prove ? 
And Icnow'st thou not, no law is made for love ; 
Law is to things whidi to fi'ee dio|ce relate ; 
Love is not in our choice, but in our fate ; 
Laws are but positive ; love's p<9wer, we see, 
Is Nature's sanction, and her first decree. 
Each day we break the bond of human hwj 
For love, and vindicate the common canse. 



Laws for defence of civil rigiili are plac'd, 

Lov» throws the fences down, and nuikes t 

general waste : 
Maids^ widows, wives, without distinction 6D{ 
The sweeping deluge, love, oomes otti and 

covers idL 
If then the laws of friendship I transgress, 
I keep the greater, while I break the less ; [sen. 
And both are mad alike, since neither can po»> 
Both hopeless to be* ranKm'd, never more 
To see the sun, but as he pasfes o'er. 

Like JEsop's bounds contending for the bone. 
Each pleaded ri^t, and wouM be lord alone, r 
The fruitless fight continued all the day> 
A cur earoe by, and snatch'd the prize away. 
As courtiers therefore jusda for a grant, [want. 
And when they break their irendsbip, plead their 
So thou, if fortune will thy suit advance. 
Love on, nor envy me itty equil chance : 
For ( must love, and On resolv'd to try 
My fate, or failing in the adventurodie. [new d, 

Great was their strife, which hourly was re* 
Till each with mortal hate his rival view'd : 
Now fiiends no more, nor walking hand in hand; 
But when, they met, they made a surly stand ; 
And glar'd like angry lions as they pass'd,- 
And wishM that every look might be their last« 

It dianc'd at length, Pirithous oame to attend 
This worthy Theseus, his familiar friend ; 
Their love in early infancy began, 
And rose as childhood ripen'd into, man. 
Companions of the war ; and lov'd so well, , 
That when one died, as ancient stories tell. 
His fellow te redeem him went to hell. 

But to pursue my tale r to welcome homo 
His warlike brother is Pirithous come : [since 
Arcite of Thebes was knpwn in arms long 
And honour'd by this young Thessalian prince. 
Theseus to gratify his friend and guest, 
Who made our Arcito's freedom his request, 
Restor'd to liberty the captive knight. 
But on these hard conditions I recite : 
That if hereafter Arcite should be found 
Within the compass of Athenian ground, 
By day or night or on whatever pretence. 
His head shouki pay the forfeit of th' offence. 
To this Pirithous for his friend agreed, 
And on his promise wan the prisoner freed. 

Unpleas'd and pensive^ hence he takes hit 
way, 
Al his own peril ; for his life must pay. 
Who now but Arcite moums his bitter fSKte, 
Finds his dear purchase, and repents too late f 
« What have I gain'd," he said,*« in prison pent, 
If I but change my bonds for banishment 7 

Onat wu ihetr titrlfe, *£.] These six spf titei 
lines are entirely our author's own, and an im 
provement on the simple original. /. W. 
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Andbuiih'd firon ber sight, I luffer more 
In fraedom than I felt in bond* b^ore ; [live : 
Fore'd from ber presence, end condemned to 
UnsvelooDie freedom, end nnthank*d reprieve : 
He«Ten ie not bi^ where Emily abidee, 
And where she'a absent, all is hell besides. 
Next to my day of bfrth, was that aocunt, 
Which bound my frijsndship to Pirithoos fint s 
Had I not known that prince, stilll had been 
In bondage, and had still Emilia seen: 
For though I never can her grace deserve, 
'T is recompense enough to see <and' serve. 

Palamon, my kinsman and my friend, 
How much more happy fate^ thy Jove attend, 
Thine is th* advonture; tliine the victory : 
Well has thy fortune tuvn'd the dice for thee : 
Thou on that angel's frice may*st feed thine 

In priapn, no ; but blissfiil paradise ! 
Thou daily seest that sun of beauty shine, 
And lov^st at least in love's eztremest Une 

1 mourn in absence, love's eternal night ; 
And who can tell but since thou hast her sight, 
And art a comely, young, and valiant knight. 
Fortune (a various power) may cease to frown. 
And by some ways unknown thy wishes crown j 
But I, the most ibrlorq of bumankmd,^ 

Nor help can hope, nor remedy can ^d ; 
But, doom'd to drag my loathsome life in care, 
For my f eward, must end it in despair. 
Fire, water, air, and earth, and force of fates, 
That governs all, and Heaven that ail creates. 
Nor art, nor natuto's hand can ease my grief; 
Nothmg but death, the wretch's laijt relief: 
'Then fiurewell youth, and all the joys that dwell. 
With youth and life, and life itself &rewelL 

But why, alas ! do mortal men in vain 
Of fortune, fiOe or Providence complain ? 
God gives us what he knows our wants require : 
And better things than those which we desire : 
Some pray for riches ; riches they obtain \ 
But,watch'fl bytobben,for their wealth are slain 
Some pray from prison to be freed ; and come. 
When ffuilty of their vows, to fall at home ; 
MurdePd by those they trusted with their life, 
A iavour'd servant, or a bosom wifo. 
8uch.dea»4M>ught blessings happen eveiy day, 
Because we know not for what things to pray. 
Like drunken sots aboutibe street We roam: 
Well knows the sot he has a certiiin home : 
Yet knows not how to findtheunoertajoplao^ 
And blunders on, and staggers every pace. 
Thus all seek happiness ; tut fow can find, 
For far the greater ffiyrt of men are blind. 
This is my case, who thought our utmost good 
Was in one word of freedom understood : 
The fotal blessing came: from prison free, 
I starve abroad, and lose the sight of Emily, 



Thus Areite ; but if Ardte thus deplora 
His sufieringB, Pilamon yet suffers more. 
For when he knew his rival freed and gone, 
He swells with wrath ; he makes outrageous 
moan: [gnwnd; 

He frets, he fumes, he stares, he stamps the 
The hoUow tower with clamours rings around : 
With briny tears he bath'd his fetter'd fecit, 
Anddroop'd all o'er with agony of sweat. 
Alas ! he cried! I, wretch, in prison pine. 
Too happy rival, while the fruit is thine : 
Thou liv'st at large, thou.draw'st thy native air, 
Pleas'd with thy freedom, proud of my despair : 
Thou ma3rst,siuce thou hast youth and courage 
A sweet behaviour and a soUd mind, f join'd, 
Assemble ours, and all the Theban race. 
To vindicate on Athens thy disgrace ; 
And after, by some treaty made, possess 
Fair Emily, the pledge of lasting peace. 
So thine shall be the beauteous prize, while I 
Must languish in despair, in prison die. 
Thus all the advantage of the strife is thine, 
Thy portion double joys, and double sorrowa 



The rage of jealousy tbeh fir'd his soul, 
And his foce kindled like a burning coal : 
Now odd despair, succeeding in her stead. 
To livid paleness turns the glowing red. 
His blood/ scarce liquid, creeps vrithin bis 
veins, [strains. 

Like water which the freeing wmd con* 
Then thus be said : Eternal Deities, 
. Who rale the worid with absolute decrees. 
And write whatever time shall bring to pass, 
With pens of adamant, on plates of brass ; 
What, is the race of humankind yikir care 
Beyond what all his fellow creatures are ; 
He with the rest is-liable to pain. 
And like the sheep, his brotber4>east, U slaiUi 
Cold, hunger, prisons, ills without a cure, 
AU these he must, and guiltless oft endure , 
Or does your justice, power,' or prescience fiul; 
When the good suffer, and the bad prevail 9 
What worse to wretched virtue could befall* 
If fate or giddy fortune govern'd all 9 
Nay, worse than other beasts is our estate i 
Them, to pursue their pieasures, yon create 
We, bound by haider laws, must curb our wil^ 
And your commands, not our desires, fulfil ; 
Then when the creature is unjustly slain. 
Yet after death at least be feels no pain ; 
But man in life surcharg'd with woe before. 
Not freed when dead, is doomed to suffer more.. 
A serpent shoots his sting at imaware ; 
An ambush'd thief forelayaa traveller : 
The man lies murder'd, while the thief ana 



One gains the tbickct8,and one thrids the braka 
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This let diviuM decide \JtM well I know, 
Jiat, or unjust, 1 have my ahere of woe, 
Through Saturn seated in a luckless plaice, 
And Juno's wrath, that peisecotes my race ; 
Or Mars and Yenus^ in a quartile, move 
My pangs of jealousy fiir Arcite's love. 

Let Palaoon oppress'd in bondage moum, 
While to his exiPd rival we return. 
By this, the sun, declining Irom his height, 
The day iiad shortened to prolong the night : 
The longthenM night gave length of miseiy 
Bodi to the captive kwer and Uie free. 
For Palamon in endless prison mourns. 
And Arcite forfeits life if he returns : 
The banish'd never hopes his love to see. 
Nor hopes the captive lord his liherty : 
*T is hard to say who suffers greater pains : 
One sees his love, but cannot break his chains : 
One free, and all his motions uncontrolled, 
Beholds whate*er ho wouU, but what he wouU 



His hat, adorn'd with wings, disdos'd the g^d, 
And in hi* hand he bore the sleep-eompeUing 
rod: (mand. 

Such as he seem'd, when, at his sire's con- 
On Argus' head he laid the snaky wand. 
Arise, he said, to conquering Athens go. 
There fate appoints an end to all thy woe. 
The fright awaken'd Arcite with a start. 
Against his bosom bouncM his heaving heart 
But soon he said, with scarcoHfVcover'd breatk 
And thither will I go, to meet my death. 
Sure to bo slain ; but death is my desire, 
Since in Emilia's sight I shall expire. 
By chance he spied a mirror whHe he spoke, 
And gazing there beheld his alter*d look ; 
Wond'ring, he saw his features and his hue 
So much were changed, that sca|ce himself h 



Judge as you please, for i wiU haste to tell 
What fortune to the banish'd knight hsfelL 

When Arcite was to Thebes retum'd again. 
The loss of her he Md renew'd his pain ; 
What could be worse, than never more to see 
His life, his soul, his charming Emily ? 
He rav'd with^all the madness of despair. 
He roared, he beat his breast, he tore his hair, 
Dry sorrow in his stupid eyes appears, 
For, wanting nourishment, he wanted tears :' 
His eyeballs in their hoBow sockeu sink, 
Bereft of sleep he loaths his meat and drink. 
He withers at hu heart, and kwks as wan 
As the pale spectre of a nuNdered man : 
That pale turns yellow, and his face receives 
The faded hue of .sapless bosen leavee : 
In solitary groves he makes his moan. 
Walks early out, and ever b akwo : [shares, 
Nor, mi4*d in mirth, in youthful plei^uree 
But sighs when songs and instruments he hears. 
His spirits are so low, bis voice is drown'd, 
He hears its from afar, or in a swoon. 
Like the deaf murmurs of a diitant sound : 
Uncomb'd hu locks, and squalid his attire, 
Unlike the trim of love and gay desire ; 
But full of moseful mopings, which presage 
The loss of reason, and conclude in rage. 
This when he had endur'd a year.and more. 
Now wholly chang'd from what he was before, 
b happen*d once, that, slumbering as he ky. 
Be dream'd, (his dream began at break of day) 
That H«9nnes o'er his head in air appeared. 
And with soft words his drooping spirits cheered: 



A sudden thought then starting in his mindf 

Since I in Arcite cannot Arcite find, 

The world may search in vain with all theii 

eyes, 
But never penetrate throogfa this disguise. 
Thanks to the change which grief sind sicknen 

give, 
In low estate I may securely live. 
And 'see unknown my mistress day by day. 
He said ; and cbth'd himselTin coarse array : 
A labouring hind in show ; then forth he went. 
And to the A^ienian towers hin journey bent t 
One squire attended in the same disguise. 
Made conscious of his master's enterprize. 
Arriv'd at Athens, soon he came to court, 
Unknown, unqoestion'd, in that thick resort: 
Proffering for hire his service at the gate. 
To drudge, draw water, and to run or wait. 

So fair befell him, that for little gain 
He served at first Emilia's chamberlain ; 
And, watchful all advantages to spy. 
Was still at hand, and in his masteres'eye , 
And as his bones were big, and sinews strong, 
Refused no toil that could to slaves belong ; 
But trotti deep wells with engines water i^w. 
And us'd his noble hands the wood to hew. 
He pass*d a year at least attending thna 
On Emily, and called PhUostratus. 
But never was there man of his degree 
So much esteemed, so well beloved as he. 
So gentle of condition was he known. 
That through the court his courtesy was blowB ; 
All think him worthy oTa greater pl«be. 
And recommend him to the royal grace ; 
That, ezercis'd within a higher sphere. 



His virtues more conspicuous might appear. 
'TU kardtota^} In the erialAsl is an apoi- **»« ^ ^ ««»«^ voice was Arcite prais'd, 
ttoiAe, wMoh In my bumble opinion greatly helgb- And by great Theseus to high favour raird; 

*Tro?fe!;SSe I nowthl. ^Un.. ^^ ^^^ "^i^A^^f "^'1 

lirhohaUithew«rsB,AraiteerFalaniont J. ir. And largely entertain'd withiuniiof gdd: 
Tou I.— M M 
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BeridM what Mcrelly from Tbebei was wiit, 
Of hii o«m inoome, and hu anoual rent : 
This veil employM, be purchasM friends ai^ 

fame, 
But cautiously oonoealM from wheneeit came. 
Thus for three yean he Uir'd with large increi 
In armt of honour, and eeteera in peace ; 
To Theaeus' penon he was ever near : 
And Theseus for his virtues held him dtfar. 



PALAMON AND ARCITE ; ORf THE 
KNIGHT'S TALE. 



Who little dreaort bow ni^ he was to ears, 
Till treacherous fortune caught bin in ibi 

The moTQing lariii the m es s enger of day* 
Saluted in her song the moraing gray; 
And soon the sun arose with bMuns so brigfati 
That all the horiaon laugh'd to see the joyous 

He with his tepid rays the rose renews, 

And licks the drooping leaves, and dries llis 

dews; 
When Arcite left his bed, resolv'd to pay 
Observance to die month of merry May : 
Forth on his fiei^ steed betimes he rode. 
That scaroely prints the turf on which be trod : 
At ease he seem'd, and, prancing o'er the 



While Arcite lives in bliss, the story tdms 
Where hopeless Palamon in prison mounis. 
For six long years immur'd,'the captive knight 
Hsd draggM his chains, and scarcely seen the 

light: 
Lost liber^ and kwe at once he bora: 
His prison pain'd him much, his passion mcnre : 
Nor dares he hope his fetters to remove, 
Nor ever wiahes to be free from love. 

But when the sixth revolvug year was run, 
And May within the Twins receivM- the sun, 
Were it by chance, or forceful destiny. 
Which forms in causes first whatever shall bsj 
Assisted by a friend, one moonless night, 
This Palamon from prison took his flight : 
A pleasant beverage he prepared before 
Of wine and honey mixM with added store 
Of opium ; to his keeper this he brought, 
Who Bwailow'd unaware the sleepy draught. 
And snored secure till morn, his senses bound 
In slumber, and in long oblivion drownM 
Short was the night, and careful Palamon 
Bought the next covert ere the rising sun. 
, A thick spread forest near the city lay, 
To this with lengthened Strides he took his vray 
(For far he could not fly, and fear'd the day.) 
Safe from pursuit, he meant to shun the light, 
Tia the brown shadows of the friendly night 
To Thebes might favour his intended flight. 
When to his country oomiy, bis next 'design 
Was all the Theban race in arms to join, 
And war on Theseus, till he lost his life, 
Or won the beauteous Emily to wife, [beguile, 
Thus while his thoughts the lingering day 
To gentle Arcite let us turn our style; 

Jnd Thetetu, Ac] Palanion and Arcyte, a co- 
medy, was acted before Queen Elizabeth, In Christ 
ChOrch Hall at Oxford, 15€6, with which the queen 
appeared to be much delighted, and oromlBed to 
nward the author, Rlchaid Edwards, lot hJi palins. 
His poems are printed in the pantdise of dainty 
Devises. Lomlob, quarts, 1S78. Dr. /. W. 



Tocn'd only to the grove his horse's reins, 
The grove I named before; and, lighted there, 
A woodbine garland sought tp crown his hair ; 
Then tum'd his fru:e against the rising day, 
And rais'd his voice to welcome in the May. 
For ibee, sweet month, the groves green live- 
ries wear. 
If not the first, the frtirest of the year : 
For thee the Graces lead the dancing hours, 
And Nature's ready pencil paints the flowers . 
When thy short reign is past, the feverish suo 
Tho sultry tn^ic fears, aiid moves more slowly 

on. 
So may thy tender ^ blossoms fear no blight^ 
Nor goats with veifem'd teeth thy tendrils bite, 
As thou shalt guide my wandVing feet to 6od 
The fragrant greens I seek, my Imows to bind. 
' His vows addressM, within the grove he 

strajr'd, 
Till fate, or (brtune, near the place oonvey'd 
Hiv steps where secret Palamon was laid. 
Full little thought of him the gentle knight. 
Who, flying death, had there conccal'd his 
flight, [tal sight 

In brakes and brambles hid, and shunning moi^ 
And less he knew him ibr his hated foe. 
But fear'd him as a man he did not know. 
' But as it has been said of ancient years, [ears ; 
That fields are full of eyes, and woods havs 

Thai fiddt tire fUU itf»^e$,andvooi$haveearf2 

There is an old Monkish verse to thiv eflCict : 

Campus habet lumeo, et babet nemus aurls aca- 
meo. TyrtDhUt. 
There Is a Hebrew proverti much to the ssne pur 

Do' not speak of great matters in a fleU that Is 
Aill of little hills.^jtiw*« Pnft>eiU. J W. 

Cwrr'd be the day tehenjint I did appear t 

La U be blotted fiom the calendar, 

LeetkpoUuuVumonth^andpoUonaBlhevBtKr} 

' Let the day perish wherein I was tion, and let It 
not be Joined unto the days of the year. Let it not 
come Into the number of the months. Let thea 
cwse U that curse the day.*— Job, lit. t. et teq. /. N^ 
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For thw the wito are ever on their goard} 
For, unforoeeen, they pay, is unpreiMU^d. 
Uncautious AreHe thought hiniseif alooe , 
And leas than all suspected Palamon. 
Who Ust*mng beard hin,while he searchM the 

grove, 
And loudly sung his roundelay of love : 
But on the sudden stoppM, and silent stood, 
As lovers often muse, and change their mood ; 
Now high as heaven, and then as low as hell; 
Now up, now down, as buckets in a well ; 
For Venus, like her day, will change her cheer, 
And seldom shall w^ see a Friday clear. 
Thus Arclte having sung,with alter'd hue 
Sunk on the ground, and from his bosom drew 
A desperate sigh, aocusing heaven and &te, 
And angry Juno^s unrelenting hate. 
CursM be the day when first I did appear ; 
Let it be blotted ihira the calender, |yotr. 
Lest it pollute the month, and poison «J1 the 
Still will the jealous dueen pursue our race 7 
Cadmus is dead, the Theban dty was ; 
Yet ceases not her hate ; for all who ooipe 
From Cadmus are involv'd in Cadmus' doom. 
I suffer for my Uood: uniust decree ! 
That pwiishes another's crime on me. 
In mean estate I serve my mortal foe, 
The man who caus'd my country's overthrow. 
This is not all ; for Juno, to my shame, , 
Has forc'd me to forsake my former name ; 
Arcite I was, Philostratus I am. 
That aide of heaven is all my enemy s 
Man 4iiin^d Thebes : his mother rutnM me. 
Of all the royal race remains bat one 
Besides myself, the unhappy PidamoB, [free ; 
Whom Theseus holds in bonds, and will no! 
Withour a crime, except his kin to me. 
TeC these, and all the rest, I oould endure ; 
But love's a malady without a cure ; 
Fierce Love has pierc'd me with his fiery dart, 
He fires within, and himes at my heart. 
Tour eyes, fair Emily, my fate pursue ; 
I mifler for the rest, I die for you. 
Of such a goddess no time leaves record, 
Who bara'd the temple whore she was adoHd : 
And let it bum, I never will complain, fpain. 
Pleaa*d with my sufferings, if you knew my 

At this a sickly qualm his heart assaO'd, 
His eairs ring inward, and his senses fail'd. 
No word mist'd Palamon of all bespoke, 
But soon to deadly pale h)B ehang'd his kwk. 

OfalKuha woddett no time les«M record. 
Who burn'd Uu tempie vhere the teas adofd] 
This conceit fs not In th^ original of Chaucer, 
but mt^y bo found In Drjrden's MJicellsnles, being 
;he coocluding couplet of a copy of venes, called, 
A Cruel mUtress, by T. Carew, Esq. What could 
laduco OUT" poet to insert them here, we cannot 
raadii* ^ncelva /. W. 



He trembled every limb, aiv< felt a smart. 
As if coM steel had glided through his heart, 
Nor longer staid, but starting from his place, 
Discoverd stood, and showM his hostile face : 
False traitor Arcite, traitor to thy blood, 
Bodnd by thy sacred oath to seek my good, 
Now art thou (bund forsworn, for Emily ; 
And dar'st attempt her love, for whom I dio. 
So hast thou cheated Theseus with a wile, 
Against thy vow, returning to beguile 
Under a bttrow'd name : as false to roe. 
So false thou art to him who set thee free • 
But rest assur'd, that either thou shall die. 
Or else renounce thy claim in Emily ( 
For though unarm'dl am, and(freed by chance ) 
Am here without my sword, or pointed lance : 
Hope not, base man, unquestioned hence to go, 
For I am Palamon, thy morul foe. 

Arcite, who beard his ule,and knew the man, 
His sword uasheathM, and fiercely thus began : 
Now, by the gods, who govern heaven above, 
Wert thou not weak with hunger, mad with 

love, 
That word had been thy last, or in this grove 
This hand should force thee to^enoonce thy 
The surety which I gave thee, I defy : [lose. 
Fool, not to know tha,t love endures no tie. 
And Jove but laughs at lovers' perjury. 
Know I will serve the fair in thy despite ; 
But^ince thou. art my kinsman, and a knight 
Here, have my faith, to-moiHw in this grove 
Our arms shall plsuad the titles of our love : 
And Heaven so help my right, as I alone 
Will come, and keep the cause and quarrel 

both unknown 
With arms of proof both for myself and thee ; 
Choose thou the best,and leave the worst to me. 
And, that at better ease thou may*st abide, 
Bedding and ek>thes I will this night provide. 
And needful sustenance, that thou mayst be 
A conquest better won, and worthy me. 
His promise Palamon accepts ; but prayM, 
To keep it better than the first he made. 
Thus fair they parted till the morrow's dawn. 
For each had laid his plighted faith to pawn. 
Oh Love ! thou sternly dost thy power maintain, 
And wilt n^t hear a rival in thy reign, 
Tyranu and thou all feUowship disdain. 
This was in Arcite prov'd, and Palamon, 
Both in despair, yet each wouU love alone. 
Arcite return'd, and, as in honour tied. 
His foe with bedding and with food supplied : 
Then, ere the day, two suits of armour sought. 
Which borne before him on his steed he brpught: 
Both were of shining steel and wrought so pure, 
As might the strokes of two such arms endure. 
Now at the time, and in the appointed place, 
The challenger «id ohalleng'd, face to faoe» 
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Approach : each othor fit»m a£ir they knew, 
And from afar their hatred chang'd their hue. 
So atandfl the Thracian herdiman with faif 

•pear, 
Pull in the gap, and hopes the haunted bear, 
And hears him rustling in the wood, and sees 
His course at distance bj the bending trees : 
And thinks, Here comes mj mortal enemy, 
And either he must fall in fight, or I : 
This while he thinks, he lifts aloft his dart ; 
A generous chihiess seises every part : [heart. 
The veins pour back the blood, and fortify the 
Thus pale they meet ; their eyes with fiiry 

bum; 
None greets; for none the greeting will return: 
But in dumb surliness, each arm*d with care 
His foe profest, as brother of the war : 
Then both, no moment lost, at onc^ advance 
Against each other ,arm*d with sword and lance : 
Tbey lash, they foin, they pass, they strive to 

bore 
Their croslets, and the thinnest parts explore. 
Thus two long hours in equal arms they stood, 
And, wounded, wound ; till both wer» bathM 

Id blood: 
And not a foot of ground had either got, 
As if the world depended on the spot. 
Fell Arcite like an angry tiger fir'd. 
And, l|ke a lion Palamon 'appeared : 
Or, as two boars, whom love to battle draWs, 
With rising bristles, and with frothy jaws, 
Their adverse breasts with tusks oblique they 

wound; • [around. 

With grunts and groans the forest rings 
80 ibngbt the knights, and fighting must abide. 
Till iate an umpire sends, their diflference to 

decide. 
The power thai ministei^ to GKkI's decrees, 
And executes on earth what heaven foresees, 
CallM Providence, or Chance, or Fatal Sway, 
Comes with resistless force, and finds or niakea 

her way, 
Nor kings, nor nations, nor united power. 
One moment can retanl the appointed hour. 
And some one day, some wondrous chance 

appears. 
Which happen'd not in centuries of years t 
For sure, whatever we mortals l^ate, or love, 
Or hope, or fear, depends on powers above • 
They move our appetites to good or ill, 
And by foresight necessitate the will. 
In Theseus this appears ; whose youtfafiil joy 
Was beasts of chase in forests to destroy^ 
This gentle knight, insptr'd by joHy May, 
Forsook his easy couch at early day, 
And to the wood and wilds pursued his way« 
Beside him rode Hippolita the queen. 
And Emily attir'd in lively green. 



With bonis, and hounds, and aft Am timefiil 

cry, 
To hont a royal hart within the covert nigh: 
And as he follow'd Mara before, so now 
He serves the goddess of the silver bow. 
The way that Theseus took was to the wood 
Where the two knights in cruel battle stood : 
The lawn on which they fought, the appoiniM 

place 
In which the unoonpled hounds beg|n the chase. 
Thither forth-right he rode to rouse the prey, 
That shaded by the fern in harbour lay; 
And thence dislodg'd, was wont to leave the 

wood. 
For open fields, and cross the crystal ffood. 
Approach'd, and kicking underneath the son. 
He saw proud Arcite ai^ fierce Palamon, 
In mortal battle doubling bbw on bknv, 
L4ke lightning flamM their fidchicns to and 60, 
And shot a dreadfiil gleam; po strong they 

strook, 
There seem'd less force requir'd to fell an eak ; 
He gas'd with wonder on their equal might, 
Look'd eagar 00, but knew not either knight s 
ResolVd to learn, he spurr'd his fiery stsed 
With goring rowels to provoke his speed. . 
The minute ended that began the race. 
So soon he was betwixt 'em on the place , 
And with his sword unsheath'd, on pain of life 
Commands both combatants to cease tfaeit 

strife : 
Then with imperious tone pursues his threat ; 
What are you 7 why in arms together mat) 
How dares your pride presume against the 

lawi, 
As in a listed field to fight your cause 7 
Unask'd the royal grant ; no manhal by, 
As knightly rites require ; nor judge to tiy 7 
Then Palamon, with scarce reooverd breadiy 
Thus hasty spoke : We both deserve the deathj 
And both would die ; for kwk the world aitNiad, 
A pair so wretched is not to be found, 
Our life's a load ; encumber'd with the oharge, 
We long to set the imprison'd soul at large. 
Now, as thou art a sovereign judge, decree 
The rightfiil doom of death to him and me, 
Let neither find thy grace ; for graoeis crudty 
Me first, O kill me&st ; and cure my woe : 
Then sheath the sword of justice on mv foe : 
Or kill him first; for when his name' is heard, 
He foremost will receive his due reward. 
Arcite of Thebe# is he ; diy mortal foe : 
On whom thy grace did liberty bestow, 
But first contracted, that if ever found 
By day or night upon the Athenian groumte 
His bead should pay the forfeit ; see retum'd 
The purjur'd knight, his oath and boiMW 

soom'd. 
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9or this ifl he, who, with a borrowM name. 
And pioflar'd wnriee, to thy palaee camo, 
Now eaOM PhUoctratut : rotaioM by thee, 
A traitor trusted, and in high degree, 
Aipiring to the bed of beanteoos Emily. 
My part remains ; fiora Thebes my birth I own 
And call myself the mihappy Palamoo. 
Think me not like that man ; since no disgrace 
Can ibree me to renounce the honour of niy race. 
Kjpow me lor what I am : I broke my chain, ' 
Nor proniis'd I thy prisoner to remain : 
The lore of liberty with life is given. 
And life itself the inferior gift.of heaYeo. 
Thus without crime I fied ; but ftrther kn<m, 
I, with this Areite, am thy mortal foe : 
Then ghra me death, since I thy life pursue ; 
For safeguard of tb^lf, death is my due. 
More wcnildst thou know 7 I lore bright Emily, 
And, for her sake, and in her sight, will die : 
But kill my rival too ; for he no less 
Dessrres ; and I thy righteous doom wiU bless, 
Assur'd that what I k)se,he never shajl possess. 
To this replied the stem Athenian prince. 
And sourly smiPd, In owning your oflence 
You judge yourself; and I but keep record 
In place of law, wfaUe yon pronounce the word. 
Take your desert, the death you have decreed ; 
I seal your doom, and ratify the deed : 
Bf Mars, the patron of my anns, you die. 
He said ; dumb sorrow seis'd the standers4>y. 
The queen above the rest, by nature good, 
(The pattenMfbm*d o^ perfect womanhood) 
For teiider pity wept i when she began, [ran. 
Through the bright quire the infectious virtue 
AD mpit their tears, e*en thexontended maid : 
And thus among themselves they sofUy said : 
What eyes can suffer this unworthy s^t ! 
Tvro youths of royal blood, renownM m fight. 
The maslorship of hearen in face and mind, 
And k>ver*, far beyond their faithless kind : 
See their vride-streaming wounds : they neither 



For pride of empire, nor desire of fame : 
Kings fight lor kingdoms, madmen fbrapplaoM j 
But bre lor love sione ; that crowns the ' 



TUs thought, which ever bribes the beauteous 

kind, 
Sneh pity wrought in every ]ady% mind. 
They left theirsteeds, and prostrate on theplaoe. 
From the fierce ktaig vaf^o^d the offenders*^ 
grace. 
He paused a while, stood silent m his mood, 
(For y^ his rage was boaing in his blood ;) 
Billsoon his tender mind the impression fell, 
(As sodest metals are not slow to melt, 
I pity soonest runs in soflest minds :) 

and first he finds 



His pasdon cast a mist befere his Mnse, 
And either made, or magniSed (he ofience* 
OfieiK:e ! of what ? to whom ? who judg'd the 



The prisoner freed hhnself by natnn's laws : 
Bom free, he sought his right : the man he fraed 
Was peijuHd, but his bve ezcos'd the deed s 
Thus pondering, he look'd under with his eyes, 
An^ saw the women's toars, and heard their 

cries ; [headi 

Which mov^d compassion more, he shook his 
And softly sighing to himself he said : 
Curse on (he unpardoning>priiioe, whom totfs, 

can draw 
1*0 no remoise ; who rules by lions* law ; 
And deaf to prayers, by no submission bow'd, 
Rends aC alike ; the penitent and proud I 
At this, with k)ok serene, he rab*d his head ; 
Reason resum'd her placf > and passion fled i 
Then thus akiud he spoke : The power of lova. 
In earth, and seas, and air, and heaven abova,. 
Rules, unresisted, with an awfiil nod ; 
By daily miracles dedarM a god : 
He Minds the wise, gives eyesight to the blind , 
And moulds and stamps anew the lover's mind. , 
Behold that Areite, and this Palainon» 
Freed from my fett6r% and in safety gone, 
WhathinderM either in their native soil 
At ease to r^ap the harvest of their toil 7 
But Love, their lord, did otherwise ordain, 
And brought 'em in their own despite again. 
To suffer death deserv'd; for well they know, 
VT ii in my poWer, and I their deadly foe. 
The proverb holds, that to be wise and bve, 
Is hardly granted to the gods above. 
See how the madmen bleed : behokl the gains 
With which their master, Love, rewards tbehr 



if or seven lon^ years, on duty every day, 
Lo their obedienoe, and their monarah's pay : 
Tot, as in duty bound j dier serve him«n i 
And, ask the feols, they thmk it wisely done ; 
Nor ease, nor wealth, nor life itself, regard. 
For 'tis their maxim, Lof is love's reward* 
This is not an ; the feir, for whom they sti«v«, 
Nor knew befere, nor oouU suspect their love, 
Nor thought, when she beheU the fight Ikomfer, 
Her beauty was the occasion of the war. 
But sure a general dqpm on man is past, 
And all are fools and lovers, fint or last: 
This, both by others and niyself, I know 
For J have serv'd their sovereipi long ago ; 
Oft have been caught within the wbding trsiii 
Of female snares, aa^ felt the lover's pain. 
And leam'd how far the god can human heaiti 



To this reaMmbranea, and the prayers of tiMMi 
Who for Iha offending waripiors intorpose» 
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I give their forfeit- Kvei ; on this accord, * 

To do me homage aa their sovereign lord ; 
And as my Tassals, to their utmoet might, 
Assist my person, and assert my right. 
This fi-eeiy swoi^, the knights their grace ob- 
tained. [plainMt 
Then thus the king his secret thoughts ex- 
If wealth, or honour, or a royal race, 
Or each, or ali, may win a ladj's grace, 
Then either of you knights may well desenre 
A princess born ; and such is she you serve : 
For Emily is sister to the crown, 
And but too well to both her beauty known : 
But should you combat till you both were dead. 
Two lovers cannot share a single bed : 
As therefore both are equal in degs^e, 
The lot of both be left to destiny. 
Now hear the award, and happy may it prove 
To her, and him who best deserves her love. 
Depart from hence in peace, and, free as air, 
Search the wide world, and where you please 

repair; 
But on the day when this returning sun 
To the same point through every sign has run, 
Then each of you his hundred knights shall 

bring. 
In royal lIsts,-to fight before the king ; [chance 
And then the kmght, whom fate or happy 
Shall with hiS'friends to victory advance. 
And grace his arms so far in equal fight, 
From out the bars to force his opposite, 
Or kill, or make hitn recreant on the plain, ( 
The prize of valour and of love shall gain ; 
The vanquished party shall their claim release. 
And the long jars conclude in lasting peace. 
The charge be mine to adorn the chosen 

ground, 
The theatre of war, for champions so renown'd : 
And take the patron's place of either knight, 
With eyes impartial to behoki the fight ; 
And Heaven of me so judge as I shall judge 

aright. 
If both are satisfied with this accord, 
Swear by the laws of knighthood on my sword. 

•Who now but Palamon exults with joy ? 
And raTisb'd Arcite seems to touch the sky: 
The whole assembled troop was pleteM as woU, 
Extol- the award, and on their knees they fell 
To bless the gracious king. The knighu with 

leave 
Departing from the place, his last commands 
On Emily with equal ardour look, [receive ; 
Add from her eyes theii inspiration toqk. 
Prom thence to Thebes' old walls pursue their 

way, 
Each to prtmde his champions for the day. 

It might be deem'd, on our historian's part 
Or too much negligence, or want of art, 



If he forgot the ^ast magnificolioe 
Of royal Theseos, and his large expesM. 
He first inclosM for lists a level ground. 
The whole circumference a mile around; 
The form was circular ; and all without 
A trench was sunk, to moat the place about 
Within an amphitheatre appear'd, 
Rais'd in degree ; to sixty pabes rear'd : 
That when a man was plac'd in one degree^ 
Height was allow'd for him above to see. 

Eastward was built a gate of marble wiute^ 
The like adoniM the western opposite. 
A n^l^ler 1>bject than this fabrick vras, 
Rome never saw ; nor of so vast a^qwce. 
For rich with spoils of many a oooquer'd land 
AU arts and artists Theseus couki command ; 
Who sold for hire, or wrought for belter ian» 
The master painters, tnd the carvers, came. 
So rose within the compass of the year 
An age*s work, a ^orious theatre. 
Then o'er its eastern gate was reis'd above 
A temple, sacred to the dueen of LoVe ; 
An altar stood below : on either hand [wand, 
A priest with roses crown'd, who bekl a myrtle 

The dome of Mars was on the gate oppos*^ 
And on the north a turret was inckis'd, 
Within the wall of alabaster white, 
And crimson coral for the queen of night, 
Who takes m sylvan sports her chaste delight 

Within these oratories might you see - 
Rich carvings, portraitures, and imageiy: 
Where every figure to the life expMss'd 
The godhead's power to whom it was addrwi it 
In Venus-' temple on the sides jnrore seen 
The broken slumbers of enamoured men, 
Prayen that e'en spoke, and pity seem'd to call, 
And issuhig sighs that smok'd along the wall. 
Complaints, and hot desires, the lover's hell. 
And scalding teark that wore a channel where 

they fell : 
And an around were nuptial bondi^ the ties 
Of love's assurance, and a train of lies, 
That, made in hist conclude in peijuries. 
Beauty, and Touth, and Wealth, and Luxury, 
And spritely Hope, and shoH^endming Joy % 
And Sorceries to raise the infernal powers, 
And Sigils fram'd in planetary hours : 
Expense, and afler-thought, and idle Care, 
And Doubts of motcdy hue, and dark Despair; 
Suspicions, and fiutastical Surmise, 
And Jeahwaly suflnis'd, with jaundke in hcf 

eyes, 
Discolouring «11 she view'd, in tawny dressM ; 
Down-look'd, and with a cuckoo on her fist 
Oppos'd to her, on t' other side advance 
The costly feast, the coral, and the dance, 
Minstrels, and music, poetry, and play, 
And balls by night, and tournaments by day* 
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All these -vrartiMkited 00 the w«ll, tod more; 
With acti and mowwiin of timee before : 
Attd ochen Added by prophetic doom, 
And lovers yet unborn, end loves to cone ; 
For there the Idalion raomit, and CitheroO) 
The court of Venus, was in colours drawn t 
Before the palaee-gate, in careless dress, 
And loose array, sat portrass Idleness : 
There, by the foynt. Narcissus pined alone ; 
There Samson was ; with wiser Solonon, 
And aU the mighty names by love undone.* 
Medea's charms were there, Circean feasts, 
With bowls thaitumM enamour'd youths- to 



Heaven frose above,severe, the cloadi«eD(etl| 
And through the crystal vault appear'd the 



Herenrught be seen that beauty ,wealth, and wit, 
And prowess, to the power of love aubinit : 
The spreading snare for all mankind is laU ; 
And lovers all betray, and are betray'd. 
The goddess' self some noble hand had wrought'; 
Smiling she seemM,and fuH Of pleasing thought : 
From ocean as she first began to rise, [sUes ; 
And smoothed the ruffled seas, and clearM the 
She trod the brine all bare below the breast. 
And the green waves but ill conceal'd the rest. 
A luce she held ; and en her head was seeta 
A wreath of rose; red, and myrtles green ; 
Her turtles fitnnM the buxom air above ; 
And, by his mother stood ah ipfant Love, 
With wings unfledg'd ; his eyes were banded ; 

o'er; 
His hands a bow, his back a quiver bore, 
Supplied with arrows bright and keen, a deadly 

vtore. 
But in the dome of miglity Mars the red 
With diflerent figures all the sides were spread ; 
This temple, less in form, with equal grace, 
Was imitative of the first in Thrace : 
For that cold region was th|i lov'd abode» 
And sovereign mansion of the warrior god. 
The landscape was a forest wide and bare ; 
Where neither beast, nor huasankind repair ; 
The fowl, that scent afar, the borders fly,{sky. 
And shun the bitter blast, and wheel about the 
A cake of scurf lies baking on the ground, 
And prickly stubs, instead of trees, are found ; 
Or woods with knoU and knares deform'd and 

old; 
Headless the most, and hideous to behold. 
A rattling tempest through the branohee wsoty 
That stripped 'em bare, and one sole way they 



mU Mthe ifOgMit. aa m M , ttc] Our poet emiti 
la Us haste sevenJofthe mostappositeexamplaa. 
As for Instance, dkaueer says, 

lie yet the grete strenctli of Hercules, 
Ne of Tumas the hararflers conge. 
Hie rtche Cresus, ealtif in servaga 
Por Heieulos he has subsUtutsd Samson. /. W. 



Such: was the face without: a mountain stood 
Threai'ning from high,and overlook'd the weodi 
Beneath the low'rincbrow, and en a bent, ' 
The temple stood of Mars armipolen^ : 
The frame of bumish'd steel, that cast a glara 
From far, and seem'd to thaw the fireezing air* 
A straight long entry to the temple led. 
Blind with high walls, and horror over head: 
Thence-issued such a blast, and hoUow roaB» 
As threateo'd from die hinge to helive the door; 
In through that door a northefm light there shone; 
'T was all it had, for windows there were none. 
The gate was adamant ; eternal frame ! 
Which, hew'd by Mars hiuMolf, from Inditfl 

quarries came. 
The labour ofa god; and aO along [strong. 
Tough iron pletes were olencb'd to make it 
A tun about waa every pillar there ; ' 

A polish'd mirror shone not half so clear. 
There saw I how the secret felon wrought, 
And treason labouring in the traitor's Uiought^ 
And nddwifo Time the rip«n*d ptot to namier 

brought. 
There the red Adger dar*d the pallid Fear ; 
Ne^ stood Hypocrisy, with holy leer 
SqA smiling, and demurefy k>oking down^ 
Bat hkl the dagger underneath the gtnm: 
The sssassinsfing wife, the househoU fiend ; 
And far the blackest there, the trailor-fiiend. 
On t'other side there stood Destruction bwe ; 
UniponMh'd Rapine, and a waste of war. 
Contest, with sharpea'd knives, in ckisteit 

drawn. 
And all with blood bespread the holy lawA. 
Loud menaoea were heard, and foul disgrace, 
And bawling infamy, in language base ; [place. 
Till sense was lost in sound, and silence lied lbs 
The slayer of himself yet saw I there, 
The gore ooageal'd was elotted in his hair \ 
With eyes half clos'd, and gaping mboth he lay, 
And grim, as when he fa^eath'd his sullea soul 

away 
In midst of all the dome Mfafertune sat, 
And gloomy Discontent, add feQ Debate, 
And Madness laughmg in his ireAil mood ; 
And arm'd eomplalM on thsft; and criea d 

bk)od. . 

There was the murder'd cofpee, in eotvertkid, 
And Tioisnt death in thoosand siiapes displayed: 
The city to the soldier's rage resignM: 
Successless wars, and poverty behind : 
Ships burnt in fight, oribrc'd on rocky dx)ra«. 
And the rash hunter strangled by the boeiai 
The new-born babe I17 nurses overlaid ; [made. 
And the 000k eanght within the ri|ing te ha 
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Anillsof Manhumture, flime, andflteel; 
The gupinf charioteer, beneath the wheel 
Of his own car \ the ruinM bouae that falls 
And intereepta her lord betwixt the walla ; 
The whole diTMion that to Man pertains, 
All trades of death that deal in steel fyt gains, 
Were there : the butcher, armower) aiid smith, 
Who forges sharpened falchions, or the scythe. 
The scarlet conquest on a tower was plac'd. 
With shouts, and soldiers' acdanmtions grac'd ; 
A pointed sword hung tfareat'ning o'er huheadi 
Sustained but by a slender twine of thread. 
There saw I Mars, his ides, the Capitolj 
The seer in vain foretelling Cnsar*s fall ; 
The last triumvirs, and the wars they move, 
And Antony, who lost the world for love. 
These, and a thousand more, the fane adorn ; 
Theirfates were painted ere the men were born, 
All copied from the heavens, and ruling force 
Of the red star, in his revohdng course. 
The form of Mars fiigh on a <£ariot stood, 
All sheath'd in arms,and gniiDy leok*d the god t 
Two geomantic figures were display'd 
Above his head, a warrior and a maid,* 
One when direct, and one when retrograde.f 

Tired with deformities of death, I haste 
To the third temple of Diana chaste. 
A sjrlvan toene with various greens was drawn. 
Shades on the sides, and in Uie midst a lawn : 
The silver Cynthia, with Iter nymphs around, 
PorsuM ^e flying deer, the woods with homa 



Calisto there stood manifest of shame, 
And, tum'd a bear, the northern star became : 
Her SOB was next, and by peculiar grace. 
In the cold circle held the second pboe : 
The stag Acteon in the stream had spied 
The nakdd huntress, and, for seeing,'died r 
His hounds, unknowing of his change, pursae 
The chase, and their mistaken master slew. 
Peneian Daphne too was there to see, 
ApoUo's love before, and now his tree : 
The adjoining fone the assembled Greeks 

expresrd. 
And hunting of the Caledonian beast. 
Oenides' valour, and his envied prise t 
The fatal power of Atalanta's eyes ; 
Diana's vengeance on the violor shown, ^ 
The murderess mother ; and consuming son ; 
The Volsdan queen^extended ott the plain ; 
The treason punish*d,'and the traitor alain. 
The rest were various huntings, well design'd| 
And savage beasU destroy'd, of eveiy kind. 

* Rubens and Poella. Ori^.^d, 

» One wAen dirtet, and otu vhm retrprrwM 
Our author has hers omitted ona of the most 
live^ tmiees. 

AwoUb their stode before him at his Ibst. 

- Wlthe7wred.Bnd.ofamaaheete. TV. 



The graoefiil godde« was anrny'd in greoa , 
About her feet were little heaves seen, 
That watch'd with upward eyes the motion 

of their queen. 
Her legs were buskin'd, and ihe left beftra 
In act to shoot ; a aihrer bow she bore. 
And af her bock a painted quiver wore. 
She trod a vexing moon, that aoon would wanai 
And, drinking borrowed light, be CdTd again t 
With downcast eyes, as seeming to aurrey 
The dark dominions, her alternate sway. 
Before her atood a woman in her throoi^ 
And eall'd Lucina's aid her burden to diadoae. 
All theae the painter drew with such conunand, 
That nature snatch'd the pencil fromhis ban^ 
Asham'd and angry that his art could foign 
And nkend the tortures of a mother's pain* 
Theseus behAld the fanes of every god. 
And thought his mighty coat was weU beatow'd 
So princes now their poets should regard ; 
But few can write, and fewer can reward. 

The theatre thus rau'd, the lists enck)s'd, 
And an with vast magnificence dispos'd, [bring 
We leavo the momuch pleas'd, and haste to 
The knights to combat, and their anna to aing. 



PALAMON AND ARCITE ; OR, THE 
KNIGHT'S TALE. 

BOOK UI. 

.Tm day approach'd when Fortune ahould 

doeide 
The important enterprne, and give the bride ; 
For now, the rivals round the frwkl had sought. 
And each his number, well appointed, brought. 
The nations, far and near, contend in choice, 
And aend the flovrer of war by public voice ; 
That after, or before, were never known 
Such chiefii, as each an anny seem'd alone : . 
Beside the champions, all of high degree, 
Who knighthood lov'd, and deads of chivalry, 
Throng'd to the lists, and envied to behold 
The names of others, not their own, enroQ'd, 
Nor seems it strange ; for every noble knight 
Who lovea the fiiir, and is endu'd with might, 
In such a quarrel would be proud to fight. 
There breathes not scarce a man on British 

-ground 
(Ah isle forkive, and ama, of oldnnownPd) 
But would have sold his lifo to purchaae foiaa, 
To Palamon or Arcite aent his name ; 
And had the land aelectedof the beat. 
Half had come hepce, and let the world proviAs 

thereat. 



PALAMON AND AACITE. 
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A hiiodrecl knigbtt with Palamoo there cane, 
Appror'd in fight, and' men of mightf name; 
Their ann» were several, as their nations were, 
But fumiah'd all alike with ewordand epear, 
Some wore coat^«rniour, imitating scale ; 
And next their skins were stnbbom shirts of 

mail. 
Some wore a breastplate and a light juppon, 
Tbeil- horses cloth'd with richxaparison : 
Some for defence wodd leathern bucklers use, 
Of folded hides ; and others shif Ids of Pnice. 
One hong a poleaxe at his saddle bow, 
And one a heavy mace to shin the be ; 
One for his legs and knees provided well, 
With jambeux armM, and double plates of steel : 
This OQ his helmet wore a lady's glbvci 
And that a sleeve embroider'd by bis love, 
With Palamon- above the rest in place, 
Lycorgus came, the surly king of Thraee ; 
Black was his beard, and manly was his isioe ; 
The balls of his broad eyes roU'd in his head. 
And giar'd betwixt a yellow and a red ; 
He look'd a lion with a gloomy stare, 
And o'er his eyebrows hung his matted hair : ■* 
Big*bon'd, and large of limbs, with sinews 

strong, [and long. 

Broad shoalder'd, and his arms were rouml 
Four milk-^hite bulls (the Thracian use of oM) 
Were yok*d to draw hb car of bornisB'd gold. 
Upright he stood, and bore aloft his shield, 
Conspicuous from alar, and overlookM the field. 
His sutcoat was a bear-skin on his back ; 
His hair hung long behind, and glossy raven 
His ample forehead bore a coronet [black 
With sparkling diamonds and with rubies set: 
Ten brace, ami more, of greyhounds, snowy 

fair [his chair,. 

And tall asstags, ran loose, and eours'd around 
A match for pards in flight, in grappling for the 

bear; [bound, 

With gcrtden muEsief all their mouths were 
And collars of the same their necks surround. 
Thus through the fields Lyeurgus took his way; 
Hia hundred knights attend in pomp and-proud 

array [came 

To match this monarch, with strong Arcite 
Aaetriiis, ki|ig of lade, a mighty name, 
On a bay courser, goodly to behold, 
The trappings of bis horse adom'd with barw 

Parous goU. I, 

Mot Mars bestrode a steed with greater grace; 
Hie soreoat o'er his anna was cbth of Thrace,t 
Adoni'd with pearts, all orient, round, aiid 



Atmf Ms msflstf Aeir) 

!Uc^on of the original. 



A strange mia 



VHh kemped heres on his browes stout.* J. 
^Blm COM anaourwas of a oloib of TWc' 
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His saddle was of goUl^ with emerald set, 
His shoulders large a mantle did attire. 
With rubied thick, and sparkling as the fire : 
His amber-cokMir'd locks in ringlets run, [sun 
With graceful negligence,and ehone against the 
His nose was aquiline, his eyes were blue, 
Ruddy his lips, and fresh and fair his hue : 
Some sprinkled ireckles on his face were seeiii 
Whose dusk set off the whiteness of his skin t 
His awful presence did the crowd surprise, 
Nor durst the rash spectator meet his eyes : 
Eyes that confess'd him born for kingly sway, 
So fierce, they flashM intolerable day. 
His age in nature's youthful prime appear'd, 
And just began to bloom his yellow beard. 
Whene'er he spoke his voice was heard aroundf 
Loud as a trumpet, with a silver sound s 
A laurel wreath'd his temples, fresh, and greea; 
And myrtle sprigs, the marks of love, were 

mix'd between. 
Upon his fist he bore, for his delight, 
An eagle well reclaim'd, and lilr white. 

His hundred knights attend him to the war, 
All arm'd for battle ; save their heads were bani,' . 
Wohb and devices blaz'd on every shield, 
And pleasing was the terror af^ the field. 
For kings, and dukes, and barons, you migfai 

see, 
Lilce sparkling stars, though different b degree, 
AU for the increase of arms, and love of chivalry. 
Before the king tame leopards led the way, 
And troops of uons innocenCly play. 
So Bacchus through the conquer'd Indies rode, 
And' beasts in gambols frisk'd before their 
honeetgod.* 

In this array the war of either side 
Through Athens pa^'d with military pride. 
At prime, they enter'd on the Sunday mora; 
Rich tapestry spread the streets, and flowery 

the posts adoro. 
The town was all a jubilee ef (basts ; 
So Theseus will'd, in honour of his guests : 
Himself with open arms the kings embrac'd, 
Then all the rest in their degrees were grae'd. 
Ko harbinger was needfiil for the night, 
For eveigr house was proud to Ipdge a knight, 

I pass the royal treat, nor must relate 
The gifts bestow'd, nor how the champions sate : 
Who fir^ who last, or how the knights address'd r 
Their vows, or who was fairest tft the feast ; 

JnA htatu^in gvmbola ftUkf* b^n lAsir Ae- 
ruit god 

A simile net to be found In the orlgtnaL By the 
epMiet konest, Dryden means to express the 
youthful grace of the god sgreeaMy to the expres* 
slon of Ylrgll: 
Bt quoennqne Deus elreum caput eglt honestom. 
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Whose voice, wfaoie fprtceibl danoe did mott 

surpriM; . . 

SoA unoroot sigh*) and sUentWe of ^^fea. 
The rivals call ny Muse another way, 
To sing their vigils for the ensuing day. 

'T was ebbing darknessypast the noon of nights 
And Phosphor, on the confines of the light, 
Promis'd the sun ; ere day began to spring, 
The tuneful l^trk already streteh'd her wing, 
And flickering on her nest, made short eesays 
to sing. 
When wakeful Palamon, preventing day, 
Took, to the ro/al lists, his eariy way, 
To VeiMis at her fane, in her own house, to pray. 
There, falling on his knees before her shrine. 
He thus implur'd with prayers her power divine, 
Creator Venus, geniiU power of love, 
The bliss of men below, and gods above ! 
Beneath the sliding pun'thoa runn'st thy race. 
Dost fairest shine, and best become thy place. 
For thee the winds their eastern blasts forbear. 
Thy mouth reveals the spring, and opens all 
* the year. 

Thee, goddess, thee the storms of winter fly. 
Earth smiles with flowers renewing, laughs the 

And birds to lays of tove. their tnoBflil notes . 

apply. 
For thee the lion loaths the taste of blood. 
And roaring hunts his female through the wood: 
For thee the buUs rebellow through the groves, 
And tempt the stream, and snuff their absent 

loves. 
*T is thine, whate'er is pleasant, good, or &ir t 
All nature is thy province, life thy, care ; [pair. 
Thou madest the world, and dost the worid ra- 
Tbou gladder of the mount of Gytherbn, 
Increase of Jove, companion of the sun J 
If e*er Adonis touchM thy tender heart. 
Have pity, goddess, for thou know'stthe smart, 
Alas ! I have not words to tell my grief; 
To vent n^ sorrow wouU be iome relief ; 
Light sufferings gi*^ us leisure to complain ; 
We groan, but cannot speak, in greater pain. 
O, goddess, tell thyself what I would say. 
Thou knoWst it, and I feel too much to pray. 
So grant my suit, as I enforce my might. 
In love to be thy champion, and thy knight ; 
A servant to thy sex, a slave to thee, 
A foe prpfow'd to barren chastity. 
Nor ask I fame or honour of the 6eld, 
Nor choose I more to vanquish than to yield : 
In my divine Emilia make me blest, * 
Let Fate, or partial Chance, dispose thereat: 
Find thou the manner, and the means prepare ; 
Possession, more than conquest, is my care. 
Mars is the warrior's god; in him it lies. 
On wnom he favoun to confer the prize ; 



With filing aspect you sftrteeiy move 
In your fifth orb, and nde the reafan of loie 
The Fates but only spin the ooarser due, 
The.finest of the wool is left for you. 
Spare me but one small portion of the twine 
AJid let the sisters cut below your line : 
The rest among the rubbish may they sweep, 
Or add it to the yam of some okl miser's hea|% 
But, if you this ambitious prayer deny, 
(A wish, I grant, beyond mortali^,) 
Then let me sink btaeath proud Arcite's aniMj 
And I once dead, let him possess her charms. 
Thoe ended h6 ; then wiih observamse doe 
The sacred incense on her altar threw : 
The curling smoke mounts heavy from the firea 
At length it catches flame, and in a blaae ex- 

spires ; 
At once the gracious goddess gave the aiga. 
Her statue shook, and trembled all the shrine 
Pleas'd Palamon the tardy onen tooik : 
For, sinoe the/flames pursu'd the trailfaig smoke, 
He knew his boon was granted ; but the day 
To distance driven, and joy adjoam'd with king 

delay. 
Now mom with rosy light had sIroakM the ikf 
Up rose the sun, and up rose Emily ; 
Address'd her early ^Lepa to Cynthik's fluM^ 
In state attended by her maiden train. 
Who bore the veste that holy rites require, 
Incense, and odorotts gums, and cover'd firs. 
The plenteoos boms with pleaeant mead tbej 
, crown, [moon. 

Nor wanted ought besides in honoor of the 
Now «^le the temple smok*<r ivith halknr\l 



They wash the virgm in a living s 
The secret ceremonies I conceal. 
Uncouth, perhaps unlawful, to reveal : 
But such they were as pagan owieqairM, 
Perfomi'd by women when the men retir'd,* 
Whose eyes profeae their chaste mysteiieiis 

rites 
Might turn to scandal, or obscene delighta. 
Weil meavers thmk no hana ; but for themsl. 
Things sacred they prevect, and sUencse is tbi 

best 
Her shining hair, unoomb'd, was loosely spread, 
A crown of mftflless oak adom'd her head : 
When to the shrine approaich'dv the spotfeai 
Had kindling fires on either aharUud: [maid 
(The rites were such as were obsenr'd of old, 
Bv Statius m bii Theban story told.) 
Then kneelrag with her hands aensa her breasty 
Thus lowly she preferred her chaste request. 
O goddess, hunter of the woodlMM green. 
To whom both heaven and earth and seas iM 

seen;^ 
• Pmikmm\i »y tMMml TbOse of BsnaDea, # 
Borne, to which Qodlus Intruded. Dr, /. IT. 
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fit 



Oi l m e n of Uia B«tiMr ikM, when half the yew 
Thy silTor btmm» dmcmiA, and light the ^oimj. 



Godden ol maidt, and eonacioua of our heartSi 
80 keep me firom the Tengeance of thv darts, 
(Which Niobe*B devoted iMue felt,*' 
When hiMing throagb the dciea Ihe feather'd 

deaths were dealt ;) 
As I desire to live a virgin life, 
Nor know the name of mother or of wile 
Thy votraas firom my tender years I am, 
And loire, like thee, the woods and sylvan game. 
Like death, thou know'st, I loath the nuptial 

state, 
And man, the tyrant of our sex, I hate,t 
A k>wly servant, but a lofty mate ; 
Where love is duty on « female side 
On theirs mere sensual gust, and sought with 

surly pride. 
Now by thy triple shape, as thoQ art seen 
In heaven, earth, hell, and every where aqueeo, 
Qrant this my first desire ; let discord cease, 
And make betwiat the rivab lasting peace ; 
Quench their hot fire, or far from me remove 
The flame, and tuni it on some other love ; 
Or, if my frowning stan have so deoroed. 
That one must be rejected, one sucoeed. 
Make htm my lord, within whose feithful breast 
Is fix'd my image, and who loves me best 
But, oh ! e'en that avert ; I choose it not, 
But take it as the least unhappy lot. 
A maid I am, and of thy virgin train ; 
Oh, let me still chat spotless name retain ! 
Frequent the forests, thy chaste will o6ey, 
And only make the beasts of chase my prey I 

The Aames ascend on either altar dear. 
While thus the hiaiheless maid address'd her 

prayer. 
When lo ! the burning fire that shone so bright. 
Blew off all sudden, with extSnguish'd light, 
And left one altar dark, a little space ; 
Which tom'd seli^kiBdled, and renew'd the 

blaM. 
That other victor-flame a moment stood, 
Then feU, and Ufeless left the extinguishM 

wood^; 
For ever ksf, the irrsvoeable light 
Forsook the black'ning coals, and sunk to night : 

• VfMO^ NMtf9 dnoied imusfiU] He has sob- 
sUoned Nlobe's Issue for Actooa, without any vls^ 
Ha nason. J. W. 



t And moHt the tyrant ^ffntr «ex, llmtt 

WJunkmeUdulwontiu/lmakHiet ' 
OnthMn mart mmmMd iutttmndMughnaUH 
turliffHie 
These four Unesars not In the original, nor In- 
tel are they in eharMler with the speaker. He 
%tgBt the Horatlan prseepC t 



At either end it whasttiBd'ns it flew, fdew \ 
And as the brands were greea, so dropp'd the 
Infected as it fell with sweat of sangnine hue. 
The makl from that ill omen tnm'd her eyes, 
And with lood shrieks and clamours rent the 

skies, 
Nor knew what signified the boding sign. 
But fiHOMl the powers displeased, and fear'd the 

wrath divine. [^^^ 

Then shook the sacred ahrine, and sudden 

Sprang through the vaulted roof, and made the 

temple bright. 
The power, behold ! the power in glory shone, 
By her bent bow, and her keen anows known ; 
The rest, a huntress issuing firom the wood, 
Reclining on her cornel spear she stood. 
Then gracious thus began : Dismiss thy fear. 
And Heaven's unchanged decrees attentive 

hear: 
More powerful gods have torn thee fivm my side, 
Unwilling to resign, and doom'd a bride : 
The two contending knights are weigh'd above ) 
One Mars protects, and one the Q^ieen ofLove : 
But which the man, is in the Thunderer's 

breast; 
This he prononne'd, 'tii he who toveethee beat s 
The fire.that, once extinct, reviv'd again. 
Foreshows the knre allotted to remain : 
Farewell ! she 8aid,and vaniah'd fivm the place ; 
The sheaf of arrows shook, and rattled k the 

case. 
Aghast at this, the royal virgin stood, 
Disdaim'd, and now no more a sister of the 

wood : 
But to the parting goddess thus she pray'd ; 
Propitious stfll be present to my aid. 
Nor quite abandon your once favom^d nsaid. 
Then sighing she retum'd , but smil'd beCwbt, 
With hopes, and fears, and joys with somem 
, mix'd 

Tbs next rstuniing planetary heiir 
Of Mars, who shared the heptarchy of p^weri 
His steps bold. Arcite to the temple bent, 
To adoM with pagan rites the power arad^ 

tent: 
Then prostrate, low before his allar lay. 
And rais'd his manly voice, and thus begaa to 

pray: 
Strong god of anas, whose iron sceptre sways 
The fieeaing North, and Hypefborean aeas, 
And Bcythian coUs,and Thrada't mkSrf coast, 
Where stand thy steeds, and thou aithonooir'fl 

most J 
There most ; hot eveij where tfay pewv it 



J.W^ 



The fortune of the fight is ail thy «sm ; 
Terror is thine, and wild amasement, fltang 
From oat thychartot widiera e'ca tl|o 
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And difirray and thameibtrout enrae, 
And force if added to the famting crew. 
Acknowledg'd as thou art, accept my prayery 
If aught I hate acbierM deeenre thy care : ' 
If to my utmoet powers with swotd and shield 
I dar'd the death, unknowing how to yield, 
And falling in my rank, still kept the fieki : 
Then let my arms prevail, by thee sustain*d, 
Tiiat Emily by conquest may be gained. 
Have pity on my pains ; nor these unknown 
To Mars, which, when a lorer, were his own. 
Venus, the public care of all above, 
Thy stubborn heart has softenM into love : 
Nowjby her blandishments and powerful cbanns, 
When yielded she lay curling in thy arms, 
E* en by thy shame, if shame it may be call'd. 
When Yulcan had thee in his net enthroUM ; 
(O envied ignominy, sweet disgrace. 
When every god that saw thee wish'd thy 

place!) 
By those dear pleasures, aid my arms in fight, 
And make me oonquer in my patron's right : 
For I am young, a novice in the trade, 
The fool cf love, unpractiiM to persuade ; 
And want the soothing arts that catch the fair, 
But, caught myself, lie straggling in the snare i 
And she I k)ive, or laughs at all my pain, 
Or knows her worth too well ; and pays me with 



For sure I am, unless I win in arms. 
To stand excluded from Emilia's charms : 
Nor can my streng4h avail, unless, by thee 
Endu'd with, force, I gain the victory : [heart, 
Then for the fire which warm'd thy generous 
Pity thy subject's pains, and equal smart. 
So be the morrow'9 sweat and labour mine, 
The pahn and honour of the conquest thine : 
Then shall the war, and stem debate, and striib 
Immortal, be the business of my life ; 
And in thy fane, the dusty spoils among, [hung : 
High on the boinlsh'd roof, my banner shall be 
Ruk'd with my ehampions' bucklerSfand beloW| 
With arms revers^d,the achievements of my foe : 
And while these limbs the vital spirit feeds, 
While day to night, and night to day succeeds, 
Thy smoking altar shall be hi with food 
Of incense, and the grateful steam of bkiod ; 
Bonit-offerings mom and evening shall be thine ; 
And fires eternal in thy temple shine. 
This bush of yeOow beard, this length of hair« 
Which from my birth invfolato I bear, 
QoiltlaM of steel, and from the raxor fi«o, 
Shall iUl a plenteous crop, reserVd for thee. 
80 may my arms with victory be blest, 
I ask no more ; let fiUe dispose the resc 
The champion ceae'd \ there foUow'd in tho 
dose; 
4 hoQiw groan : a mnrmnring wind anae ; 



The rings of iron, that on the doors werobni 
Sent out a jarring sound, and harshly rang : 
The bolted gates flew open at the biut. 
The storm rush'd in, and Arcite stood aghast 1 
The flames were blown aside, yet shone tbe^ 

bright, 
Fann'd by the wind, and gave a ruflkd lighA. 

Then from the ground a scent began to rise, 
Sweet smelling as accepted sacrifice : 
This omen pleas'd, and aa the flames 
With odorous incense Arcite heaps llie firs : 
Kor wanted hymns to Mars, or heathen charmss 
' At length the nodding statue claah'd bis arms, 
And with a sullen sound and feeUe cry, 
Half sunk, and half pronoune'd the w«rI of 

victory. 
For this, with soul devout, he thank'd the god. 
And of success secure, retum'dto his abode."* 

These vows thus granted, rais'd a strife above, 
Betwixt the god of War, and aoeen of Love. 
She, granting first, had right of time to plead; 
But 1m had granted too, nor would rooede* 
Jove was for Venus ; but he feaHd h's wife. 
And seem'd unwilling to decide the itrife ; 
Till Saturn from his leaden throne arose, 
Amd found a way the diflbrenoe to compose : 
Though sparing of his grace, to miscfaief bent, 
He seldom does a good with ^ood intent. 
Wayward, but wise ; by lon^ experience taosht, 
To please both parties, for ill ends, he souf^t, 
For this advantage agefiom youth has wouif 
As not to be outnden though outrun. 
By fortune be has now to Venus trin'd. 
And with «tem Mars in Capricorn was join*d ; 
Of him disposing in his own abodo. 
He sooth'd the goddess, while he gull'd the god: 
' Cease, daughter, to complain, and stint the 

strife: 
Thy Palamon riaall have his promis'd wife t 
And Mars, the lord of oonqueet, in the ftgfat 
With pahn and laurel shall adorn his kn^hiL 
Wide is my course, nor turn I to my place, 
Till length of time, and move with taidy pace. 
Man feels mo, when, I press the ethereni plaiBii 
My hand is heavy, and the wound remains. 
Mine is the shipwreck, in a wal?ry sign ; 
And in an earthy, the dark dungeon mine. 

" And, qfntecen 0eeun, rehim*4 to Mr dbeUl 
Dtyden has here omitted a .simile, wldch, though 
short, is natural, and highly expressive of Aimrs 

** Asfkjm as fool Is of the tarichte sonne t" L e. aa 
much TqJoic*d at Ms reverie of fortune, as a bM Is 
at4he return ofsunshlne after a Btonn, J.V. 
t FortfUaadvofitai^ itftt>Vom youcfc Aot tosn, 
Janottabeoutrtdenthomg-hetamn} 
The origlual word is '*ootrede." L e. *' ootwfC, 
suTiMss, In counsel. The sense of this woid has 
been most rUUculooslj mistaken, by DiTdak 
Tjrrwhitt. J. W. 
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C«|d AUYoriog agues, OMlucfaolj care, 
And bitter blasting winds, and poisoned air, 
Am mine, and wilfiil death, reeulting from dea- 

pair. 
The throcUing quineey 't it my star appointe, 
And rheumatisnis ascend to rack the joints : 
When churb rebel against their native prince, 
I arm their hands, and finnish the pretence ; 
And housing in ihe lioh's hateful sign, 
Bought senates, and deserting troops are mine. 
Mine is the privy poisoning ; I command 
Unkindly seasons, and ungrateful land. 
By me king's palaces are pushM to ground, 
And miners onish'd beneath their mines are 

found. 
*T was I slew Samson, when the pillar'd bafl 
PtXL down, and crush'd the many with the faD. 
My looking^is the sire of pestilence. 
That sweeps at once the people and the prince. 
Now weep no more, but trust thy graodsireV 

art. 
Mars shall be pleas'd, aiid thou perform thy 

part. 
*T is ill, though different your complexions are, 
The lamily of heaven for men should war. 
The expedient pleas'd, where neither lost his 

right; 
Msfs had the day, and Venus had the night.* 
The manageroem they left to Cronos' care ; 
Now turn we to the effect, and ring the war. 

In Athens all was pleasure, mirth, and play, 
AH proper to the spring, and sprightly M«y i 
Which every soul inspir'd with such delight, 
'T was jesting all the day, and k>ve at night. 
Heaven smilM, and gladded was the heart of 

man; 
And Venus had the world u when it first began! 
At length in sleep their bodies they compose, 
And dreamt the lilture ight, and early rose. 

Now scarce the dawning day began to spring, 
As at a signal given, the streets with clamoofs 

ring: 
At once the crowd anise ; confos'd and high, , 
E'en fivm the heaven was beard a shouting cry ; 
For Mars was early up, and rous'd the sky. 
The gods came downward to behold the wars^ 
Sharpening their sights, and leaning from their 

•tara. 
The neighing of the generous horse was heard, 
For batile by the busy groom prepar'd : 
Bustling of harness, rattKng of the shield, 
Clattering of armour, furbishM for the field. 
Crowds to the castle mounted up the street, 
Battering the pavement with Iheir oourseis' 

foet: 

t Jfar* had lhedaif,andVtrm9hadtJunl^ki\ 
An epigrammacic turn not to tw Drand In Chaucer. 

J. W» 



The greedy sigbtmigbt the devour tfa6 geld 
Of glittering srms, too daxxling to behoki t 
And polish'd steel, that cast the view aside, 
And creeted morione, with their phmy pride« 
Knighls, with a long retinue of their squires, 
In gaudy liveries march, and quaint attires. 
One Uc'd the hehn, another hekl the laace s 



A third the shining buckler did advance. 

r pawVl the ground with restless 
feet. 



The 

[bit. 
And snorting foam*d, and champM the goUea 
The smiths and armourers on palfi«ys nde. 
Files in their hands, and hammers at tlieirsidei 
And nails for loosea'd spears, and thongs for 

shielde provide. 
The yeomen guard the streets, m seemly bands , 
And clowns come crowding on, with cudgels ia 
their hands. 
The trumpets, next the gate, in order plac'dt 
Attend the sign to sound the martial blast ; 
The palace-]^ is fiU'd with floating tides, 
And the last comers bear the fonder to the sides. 
The throng is in the midst ; the common erew 
Shut out, the hall admits the belter few ; 
In knots they stand, or ina rank they walfc« 
Serious in aspect, earnest m their talk : 
Factious, and favouring this or t'oilier side, 
As their strong fancy or weak reason guide ; 
Their wagers bsck theiir wishes ; numbers hold 
With the fair fireckled king, and beard of foU t 
So vigorous are bis eyes, such rays they cast, 
So prominent his eagle's beak is plac'd. 
But most their ktokson the black monarch bead, 
His rising mnsclee, and his brawn conmisad ; 
His double-biting axe, and beamy spear, 
Each asking a gigantic force to rear. 
All speke as partial fiivour mov'd the mind, 
And, safe themselves, at others cost divined* 

Wak'd by the cries, the Athenian chief |rese, 
The knighty forms of combat to dispose ; 
And passing through the obeequious guards, he 

sate 
Conspicuous on a throne, sublime in state ; 
There for the two contending knights he seat : 
Arm'd cap-a-pie, with reverence bw they bent i 
He smird on both, and with superior k>ok 
Alike their ofier'd ad9ratioil took. 
The petyple press on every skie to see 
Their awful prince, and hear his high decree. 
Then signing t^ their herakis with his hand. 
They gave his orders firom their lofty stand. 
Silence is thrice enjoin'd ; then thus aloud 
The king at arms bespeaks the knights and 

list'ning crowd. 
Our sovereign kird has pondei:'d in his muid 
The means to spare the blood of gentle kind ; 
And of his grace, and Inborn clemency, 
He modifies hk first severe decree! 
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TIm hsmtr edge of iwUle to rebate 
The troope for honoar fightiag, not forliate. 
He wUbi aotdeatfa ehouki tenniiiale their strife ; 
And woQBde, if wounds eneue, be thort of life : 
But iMuee, ere the fight, hie dread commaiKli 
That elitkgs a&r, and poniaids hand to hand, 
Be banished from the field; that none shall dare 
With shorten'd sword to stab in closer war ; 
Bat in fiiir combat fight with manly strength, 
Kor push with biting point, but strike at length, 
The tourney is aliow'd but one career, 
Of the tough ash, with the sharp-grinded 3pear, 
But knigl^ unhors'd may rise from off the plain, 
And fight on foot their honour to regain ; 
Nor, if at mischief taken, on the ground 
Be i^ain, but pnsoners to the piHar bound, 
At either barrier placed ; nor (captives made,) 
Be freed, or armM an9w the fight invade. 
The chief of either side, bereft of life. 
Or yielded to his foe, concludes the strife. 
Thus dooms the lord : now valiant knights and 

young. 
Fight each his fill widli swords and maces long. 
The herald ends : the vaulted firmament 
With loud acclaims and vast applause is rent : 
Heaven guaid a prince so gracious and so good, 
So just, and yet so provident of blood I 
This waa the general cry. The trumpets sound, 
And warlike symphony 4s heard around, [way. 
The marching troops through Athens take their 
The great eari-marshal orders their array. 
The fair from high the.passing pomp behokl ; 
A rain of flowers is from the windows roU*d. 
The easements are with golden tissue spread. 
And Verses' hoofib, for earth, on silken tapestry 

tread. 
The king goes midmost, and the rivals ride 
In equal rank, end ckMe his either side. 
Next aflet these, there rode the royal wifey 
With Emily, the cause, and the reward of strife. 
The following cavalcade, by three and three, 
Proceed by titles marshall'd in degree^ [way. 
Thus through the southern gate they take their 
And at the list arriv'd ere prime ef day. 
There, parting from the king, the ohie6 divide. 
And wheeling east and west, before their many 

ride. [high, 

The Athenian monarch mounts his throne on 
And after him the queen and Emily t 
Next these, the kindred of the crown are gracM 
With nearer seats, and lords by ladies plac'd. 
Scarce wore they seated, when with damours 

loud 
In nish'd at once a rude promiscuous crowd : 
The guards, and then each other overbear. 
And in a moment throng the spacious theatre. 
Now chang'd the jarring noise toivhispem low. 
As winds £>rsaking seas more softly blow ; 



When mt the western gale, on whidi i\o ear 
Is plac'd aloft, that bears the god of war, 
Proud Arcite, entering arm'd before his tralsi 
Stops at the barrier, and divides the plain. 
Red was his banner, and displayed abroad 
The bloodv colours of his patron god. 

At that 'self monwnt enters Palamon, 
The gate of Venus, and the rising sun; 
WavM by the wanton ffinds, his banner flies, 
AU maiden white, and shares the people's eyes. 
From east to west, kx>k all the world around, 
Two troops so match*d were never to befoud , 
Such bodies built for strength, of equal age, 
In stature sizM ; so proud an equipage 
The nicest eye could no distinction make, 
Where lay the advantage, or what side to take. 

Thus rangM, (be herald for the last proclaims 
A silence, while they answer'd to their name: 
For so the king decreed, to shun with care 
The fraud of musters fUae, the common bane 
of war. [closM; 

The. tale was just,, and then the gates were 
And chief to chief, and troop to troop opposed. 
The heraMs last retir'd, and loudly cried, 
The fortune of the field be fairiy tried. 

At this, the challenger with fierce defy [ply: 
His trumpet sounds ; the challenged makes re- 
lYith clangor rings the fieU, resounds the vaoll* 

edsky. 
Their vizors doe'd, their lances in the rest. 
Or at the helmei pointed, or the crest. 
They vanish fiom the barrier, speed the race. 
And spurring see decreaie the middle »pace. 
A ctoud of smoke envelopes either host, 
And all at onoe the combatants are lost : 
Darkling they join adverse, and shock unseen, 
Coursers with ooorsers jpstling, men widi men ; 
As labouring in eclipse, a while they stay. 
Till the next blast of wind restores the day. 
They kxik anew ; the beauteous form of fight 
Is chang'd, and war appears a grisly sight. 
Two troops in fair array one moment show'd. 
The next, a field with fallen bodies strow'd : 
Not half the number in their seats are found ; 
But menand steeds lie groveling <m the groimil. 
The poinU of spears are stuck within the' shield. 
The steeds without their rider* scour the fiekf. 
The knights, unhors'd, on foot renew the fight; 
The glittering falchions cast a gleaming light : 
Hauberks and helms are bow*d with many a 
wound, [ground. 

Out spins the streaming blood and dies the 
The mighty maoea with such haste descend, 
They break the bones, and make the solid ar 

mour bend. 
This thrusts amid the throng with Airious foroe 
Down goes, at once, the lioraeman and ik 
horse: 
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Thtt ooaner fliwiblM 00 the ftlleDBlMd, 
Aad flounifring throws the rider (/er hk heuL 
One rollt akmj^, a football to hi« fAa ; 
One with a brdua truDcbeoa deab his blowf • 
Thia halting, tfaw diMbled with hia wound, 
In ttiuoiph led, is to the pillar boond, - 
Whure by the king's award he must abide : 
There goes a captire led on t'other side. 
By fits they cease ; and leaning on the lance, 
Take breath a while, and to new fight adfanco. 

Full oft the rivab meet, and neither spar'd 
His uimoit force, and each forgot to ward* 
The bead of this was to the saddle bent, 
Thai other backward to the cropper sent : 
Both were by turns unbors'd ; the jealous blows 
Fall thick and heavy, when on foot thy dose. 
So deep their (alchioas bite, that every stroke 
Pierc'd to the quick ; and equal wounds they 

gave and took. 
Borne for asunder by the tides of men. 
Like adamant and steel they meet again. 

So when a ti^ socks the buUock's blood, 
A famish'd lion issuing from the wood 
Roars lordly fiesce, and challenges the food. 
Each daisw possession, neither will obey. 
But both their paws are fasten'd oo the prey ; 
.They bite, th^ tear; and while in vain they 

• strive, distance drive. 

The swains come arm'd between, and both to 

At lerigth, as fate foredom'd, and all thhigs 

tend 
6y eoune of time to their appoiiUed end ; 
So, when the sun to west was far decUn'd* 
And both afresh in mortal battle joisi'd. 
The strong Rmetrius came in Areite's aid, 
And Palanion with odds was overlaid : 
For turning short, he struck with aU his might 
Fi|U on the helmet of the unwary knight. 
Deep was the wound ; he stagger'd with the 

bbw. 
And tum'd him to his unexpected foe ; 
Whom with such force he struck, he feU'd him 



And cleft the circle of hir golden crown. 
But Arclie's men, who now prevail'd in fight, 
Twice ten at once surround the single knight : 
Cerpower'd, at length, they force him- to the 

grouiid. 
If nyielded as he was, and to the pillar bound ; 
And king Lycurgus, while he fought in vain 
His frieml lo free, was tumbled on the plain. 

Who ipow hunents but Palamon, coropeO'd 
No more to try the fortune of the ^U ! 
And, worse than death, to view with hateflil 

eyes 
His rival's cooqoest, and renounce the prise ! 

The royal judge oo his tribunal plac'd. 
Who bad behekl the fight firom first to kst, 



Bade cease the war ; proooopoing fimn oo high, 
Aroite of Thebee aad won die beauteous 

Emily. 
The sound of trampetv to the voi^ replied, 
And round the royal li^ the heraUs cried. 
Arcite of Thebes has won the beauteous bride^ 
The people rend the skies with vast applause. 
All own the chief, when fortme owns the cause. 
Arcite is own'd e'en by the gods above, 
And conquering Mars insults the dueen of 

Love. 
, So laugh'd he, when the rightful Titan fail'd, 
And Jove's usurping arms in heaven prevail'd. 
Laugh'd all the powers who fovoor tyranny ; 
And all the standing army of the sky. 
Bat Venus with dejected eyesappearSf 
And weeping oo the lists distilPd her tears { 
Her will refus'd, which grieves a wbman most. 
And, in her champion foii'd, the cause of Lovo 

is tost 
Till Saturn said, Fair daughter, now be still, 
The blust'ring fool has satisfied his will ; 
His boon is given *, his knight has gain'd the day, 
But lost the prize^ the arrears are yet 10 pay. 
Thy hour is come, and mine the care shall be 
To please thy knight, and set thy promise free. 
Now when the herakis run the lists around. 
And Arcite, Arcite, heaven and earth resouna; 
A miracle, (nor less it oouU be call^'d^ 
Their joy with unspected sorrow pall'd. 
The victor knight had laid his helm aside, 
Part for his ease, the greater part for pride : 
Bare-headed, popularly low he bow'd. 
And paid the salutatioiu of the crowd. 
Then spurring at fall speed, ran eadloog on 
Where Theseus sate on his imperial throng \ 
Furious he drove, and upward cast his eye. 
Where next the queen was plac'd his Emily ; 
Then passing, to the saddle bow he bent : 
A sweet regard the gracious virgin lent; 
(For women, to the brave an easy prey, 
' Still follow Fortune where she leads the way :) 
Jttst then, from earth sprung out a flashing fire. 
By Pluto sent, at Saturn's bad desire : [fright, 
The startling steed was seiz'd with sudden 
And, bounding o'er the popmiel cast the knight . 
Forward he flew, and pitching on his head, 
He quiver'd with nis feet, and lay for dead. 
Black was his countenance in a little space, 
For ^ the bkxxi was gather'd in his face. 
Help was at hand : they rear'd him from the 

ground. 
And from his combrous arms his limbs unbound ; 
Then lanc'd a vein, and watoh'd retumug 
. breath; [death. 

|t came, but cfogg'd with symptoms of hif 
The saddle-bow the noble parts had prest. 
All bruia'd and mortified his manly braast. 
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Rw tCUl wtiaiM^auMl in a litter laid, 
They bore firom field, tad to liit hed oonveyM. 
At length he wak*d, and with a feeble ajf 
The word he firit pnoonmi^d was Emtlj. 
Mean time the king, though inwardly he 

noora'd, 
Zn pomp triumphant to the town retura'd, 
Attended by the chieft, who fought the field ; 
(Now friendly niifd, and in one troop com- 

pell'd.) 
Gompord his looke to counterfeited cheer, 
And bade them not for Arcite*i life to fear. ■ 
But that which gladded all the warrior trau% 
Though most were aorely wounded, none. 

were ilaan. 
The eurgeoni eoon deepoil'd *em of their aims; 
And eome with ealrea they cure, and aonie with 

charmf ; 
Foment thebruiaee, and the pains assuage, 
And heal their inward hurts with sorereign 

draughts ofsage. 
The king in person vitits all around, 
Comforts t^e sick, congratulates the sound ; 
Honours the princely chiefs, rewards the rest, 
And holds for thrice three dajn a royal feast. 
None wasdisgrac'd ; for falling is no shame | 
And cowardice alone is loss of feme. 
The rent'rouB knight is fi^m the saddle thrown 
But 't is the feult of fortune, not bis own. 
If crowds and palms thOrConquering side adorn, 
The Tictor under better stan was horn ; 
The brare man seeks not popular applause. 
Nor overpower*d with aims deserts his cause ; 
Unsham'd though foii'd, hd doea the best he 

can; 
Force is of brutes, but honour is of man. 

Thus Theseus^mil'd on all with equal grace; 
4nd each was set according to his place, 
With ease were reconcil*d me differing puts, 
(>*Qr envy never dwells in noble hearts. 
At length they took their leave, the time es- 

pir'd; 
Well pleas'd, and to their several homes 

retir'd. 
Meanwhile the health of Arcite still impairs ; 
From bad proceed to worse, and mocks the 

leec|ies* cares ; 
Bwdn is his breast ; his inward pains increase. 
All means areus'd, and all without success. 
The clotted blood lies heavy on his heart, 
Corrupts, and there remains in spite of art ; 
For breathing veins, nor cupping will prevail ; 
All outward remedies and inwanl fell : 
The mould of nature's fabric is destroy'd, 
Her Vessels discomposed, her virtue void i 
The bellows of his lungs begin to swell : 
AU oat of fiame is every secret cell, 
Kor can the good reoeiye, nor bad expeL 



Those breathing ofigano thai wilhki flppnsl. 
With venom soon distend the ainewa of hii 



Nought profits him to save abandon' d lile, 
Nor vomit's upward aid, nor downward lasativei 
The midmost region batter'd and destroy'd. 
When nature cannot work, the effect of ait ii 

void. 
For physic can but mend oar crasy atalOi 
Patch an okl building, not a new create. 
Arcite is doom'd to die in aQ his pride, [bride, 
Must leave his youth, and yieU hia beanteons 
Gain*d hardly, against right, and une^joy'd. 
When 't was dedar'd aU hope of life was past, 
Conscience (that of all physic work* the hwt) 
CausM him to send foif Emily in haste. 
With her, at his desire, came Palamon ; 
Then on his piUow rais'd, he thus begun. 
No language can express the smallest part 
Of what I feel, and euffer in my heart, 
For you, whom beet I love and vahie most; 
But to your service I bequeath my ghost; 
Which from this mortal body whenlmtied, 
Unseen, unheard, shall hover at year aide : 
Nor firi^ht you waking, nbr your sleep ofiend. 
But wait officioosb and year steps attend : 
How I have hw'd, excuse my faultering tongue, 
My spirits feeble, and my pains are strong : 
This I may say, I only (ffwro to die, 
Because I lose my charming Emily : 
To die, when Heaven had put you in my power. 
Fate could not choose a more malicious hour ! 
What greater cutm could envioue fortune give, 
Than just to die, when I began to live ! 
Vain men, how vanishing a bliss we crave, 
Now warm in kyve^now wiiherinf in the grave ! 
Never, O never more to see the sun 1 
Still dark, in a damp vault, and still ahme ! 
This fate is common;but I lose my breath 
Near Miss, and yet not blessed before my death. 
Farewell ; but take me dying in your arms, 
'T is all I can enjoy of all your charms : 
This hand I cannot but in death resign ; 
Ah ! could I live ! but while I live 't is mine. 
I feel my end approach, and thus embrae'd. 
Am pleas'd to die ; but hear me speak my last : 
Ah ! my sweet foe, for you, and you alone, 
I broke my fiulh with injured Palamon. 
But love the sense of right and wrong eon* 

founds. 
Strong love and proud ambition have no boundk 
And much I doubt, should Heaveji my life pro^ 

k»g. 
I should return to justify my wrong : 
For while my former flames remain vrichiD« 
Repentance is but want of power to sin. 
With mortal haired 1 pursu'd his life, 
Nor he, nor you, were guilty of the strife i 
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Nor I, iMit M 1 la9*d ; yet all oombia'd, 
Vourbeanty, and my impcKenoaof mind ; 
And his concurrent flame, tbai alew my fire ; 
For still our kindred ioals had one desire. 
He had a moment's right in point of time ; 
Had I seen first, then this bad been the crime. 
Fate made it mine, and justified hb right ; 
Nor holds this earth a more deserving knight, 
For virtue, valour, and (or noble Mood, 
Truth, honour, all that is conl(»risM in good ; 
So help me heaven, in all the worki is none 
So worthy to be lov'd as Palamoo. 
He toves yon too^ with such a holy fire, 
As will not, cannot, but with life eipire : 
Oar vowM affections both have oTten tried. 
Nor any love but yours could ours divide. 
Then by my levels inviolable band. 
By my long suffering, and my short covnmand. 
If e'er you plight your vows when I am gone, 
Have pity on the faithful Palamon. 

This was his last ; for Death came on amain, 
And exercised below his iron reign ; . 
Then upward to the seat of life he goes : 
Sense fled before him, what he louch'd he froie : 
Yet coukl he not his dosing eyes withdraw, 
Though less and less of Emily he saw ; 
So, speechless, (or a little space he lay \ 
Then grasped the hand he held, and sigh'd his 

soul away. 
But whither went his soul, let such relate 
Who search the secreu of the future state : 
Divinos can say but what themselves believe ; 
Strong proofs they have^ but not demoastra* 

tive ; 
For, were all plain, then all sides roast agree, 
And faith itself be lost in certainty. 
To live uprightly then is sure the best, 
To save oursehres, and not to damn the rest. 
The soul of Arcite went where heathens go. 
Who better live than we, though less they 

know. 
In Palamon a manly grief appears ; 
Silent, he wept, asham'd to show his tears : 
Emilia shriek'd but once, and then, oppressM 
With sorrow, sunk upon her lover's breast: 
Tin Theseus in his arms convey'd with care, 
1^ ar from so sad a sight, the swooning fair. 
*T were Kms of time her sorrow to relate ; 
[11 bears the sex a youthful lover's fate, 
When just approaching to the nuptial state. 
But like a low-hung el<Mid it rains so fast, 
That aU at once it falls, and cannot last. 
The &ce of things is chang'd, and Athens now, 
That laugh'd so late, becomes the scene of wo : 
Matrons and maids, both lexes, erwy state, 
With tears lament the knight 's unci^nely fate. 
Nor greater grief in falling Troy was seen 
For Hector** death ; bm Hector was not then. 
TOL. I. — 15 



Old men with dust delbrraM Iheir hoyjhA, 
The women beat their breasts, their oheek! 

they tear. 
Why wouldst thou go, with one eonaenC Ihay 

When thou hadst gold enough, and Eafly. 
Theseus himself, who ibould have cheerM 

the grif'f 
Of others, wanted now the same relief; 
CM Egeus only coukl revive his son. 
Who various changes of the worid had knotm, 
And strange vicissitudes of human &te, 
Still altering, never in a steady state ; 
Good afler Ul, and, after pain, delight ; 
Alternate like the scenes of day and night : 
Since every man, who lives, is bom to die. 
And none can boast sincere fblkity. 
With equal mind, what happens, let us bear. 
Not joy, nor grieve, too much for thmgi be* 

yond our care. 
Like pilgrims to the appointed place we tend ; 
The world 's an inn, and death the joumey'a 

end. 
E'en kings but play ; and when their part te 

done. 
Some other, worse or better, mount the throned 
With words like these the crowd was satisfied. 
And so they would have been, had Theseui 

died. 
But he, their king, was labouring in his mind, 
A fitting place for funeral pomps to find, 
Which Were in honour of the dead design'd» 
And after kmg debate, at last he found 
(As lovo itself had mark'd the spot of ground) 
That grove, for ever green, that consck>us land : 
Where he with Palamon fought hand to-hand : 
That where he fed his amorous desires 
With sofk complaints, and felt his hottest fires. 
There other flames might waste his earthly 

part, [heart. 

And bum his 'limbs, where love had baro'd bis 
This once resolvM,the peasants were enjoin'tt 
Sere>wood, and firs, and doddeHd oaks to find. 
With sounding axes to the grove they go, 
Fell, split, and lay the fhel on a row, 
Vulcanian food : a bier is next prepar'd. 
On which the Ufeless body shoukl be rear'd, 
GoveHd with cloth of gold, on which was laid 
The corpe of Arcite, in like robes array'd. 
White gloves were on his hands, and on hif 

bead 
A wreath of laurel, mix'd with myrtle, spread* 
A swocd keen-edg'd within his right he beU, 
The warlike emblem of the conqoer'd field: 
Bare was hit manly visage on the bier : 
IVfenac'd his countenance ; e'en in death ssvait 
Then to the palace-hall they bore the knig^ 
To lie in srlenn state, apoUk si|^ 
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Grqanrt, arie«, an4 howlinp fill th«. crowdod 

pUee, 
And imaflTected sorrow sat on every fatte. 
Sad PalamoD above the rest appears, 
In sable garments, dew*d with gushing tear* : 
His auburn locks on either sboidder flow'd. 
Which to the funeral of his friend he vowM : 
But Emily, as chief, was neyt his side, 
A virgin-widow, and a mourning bride. 
And Uiat the princely obsequies might be 
Perform'd according to his high degree. 
The steed ihal bore him living to the fight,* 
Was trapp'd with polish'd steel, all shining 

bright, 
And cover'd with the achievements of the 

knight. 
The riders rode abreast, and one his shiold. 
His lance of eomel-wood another held ; 
The third his bow, and, glorious to behold, 
The costly quiver, all of burtiish'd gold. 
Tho noblest of the Grecians next appear, 
And, wvcping, on their shoulders bore the bier ; 
With sober pace they march*d, and often staid, 
And.through-the roaster-street the corpse con- 

vey'd. 
The houses to their tops with black ^'cre spread, 
And e'en the pavements were with mourning 

hid. 
The right side of the pall old Egeus kept, 
And on the left the royal Theseus wept; . 
Each bore a golden bowl, of work divine, 
With honey iill'd, and milk, and mit'd with 

ruddy wine. 
Then Palamon, the kinsman of the slain, 
And af^er him appear'd the illustrious (rain. 
To grace the pomp, came Emily tlie bright. 
With covered fire, the funeral pUc to lighL 
With high devotion was the service niad^, ' 
And all the rites of pagan honour paid : 
So lofty was tho pile, a Parthian bow, 
With vigour drawn, must send the shaft below. 
The bottom was fiUl twenty fathom, broad. 
With crackling straw beneath in duo proportioa 

strow'd. 
The fabric seem'd a wood of rising green, 
With sulphur and bitunwn cast between, 

* I hope my reader will not think the assertion 
trUUag, llhftt Di^den here with hlB usual haste has 
rendered Cbavccr unfaithtally. 

The steed that bore him living to the fight. 
The original says, 
Duke Theseus let forth three stsdo^belng 
Xb4t topped were in stele all ^Uttering, 
And cover'd with the arms of Dan Arcite, 
And eke upon these stedes, grti and v/hlte, 
Thar sauten (oik, ^c. 
Chaucer abeunds In minute and circumstnntlal 
painting. The observation ofQuintilian Is undoubl 
edly Just, when after piving nn accurate and par- 
(lAUlar account of a besieged city, Iw says, ' Minus 
est tamcn toium dicere quam omnia.* J, II'. . 



To feed the flames : the trees were anetiiow fir, 
And roountaio-ash, the mother of the spear; 
The mourner yew, and builder oak were there ; 
The beech, ine. swimming aUer, and the plane, 
Hard box, and linden of a softer grain. 
And laurels, which the gods for eooqueriog 

rhiefii ordain. 
How thoy were rank'd, shall rest untoU by me, 
With nameless Nymphu that UvM in ev*ry tree : 
Mor bow the Dryads, or the woodland train, 
Disherited, ran howling o'er the plain : 
Nor how Uie birds to foreign seats repaired. 
Or beasts, that bolted out, and saw the forest 

bar*d : [^i|^<f 

Nor how the ground, now dea^M, with gliastly 
Behold the st^den sun, a stranger to the light. 

The straw, as first I said, was laid below: 
Of chips and sere-wood was the second row ; 
Tho third of greens, and timber newly fell'd ; 
The fourth high stage the fragrant odours bek), 
And pearls, and precious stones, and rich array, 
In midst of which, embahuM, the body lay. 
The service sung, the maid with mourning eyes 
The stubble fir'd ; th« smouldVing flames arise : 
This ofiice dune, she sunk upon the ground ; 
But what she spoke, recover'd from hci- swoon, 
I want the wit in moving words to dress 
But by themselves the tender sex may gUMs. 
While the devouring fire was bumii^ iasi. 
Rich jewels in the flame the wealtliy cast, 
And some tlieir shields, and soiqe their lances 

threw, 
And gave the warrior's ghost a warrioHs due. 
Full bowls of wine, of honey, milk, and bkwd, 
Were pour'd upon the pile of burning wood, 
And hissing flames receive, and hungry lick the 

food. 
Then thrice the mounted squadrons ride arou|Ml 
The fire, and Arcite's name they thrice r«^ 

"• sound: 
Hail, and farewell, they shouted thrice amain, 
Thhqe facing to the left, and thrice they tum'd 

again: 
Still as they turn'd, they beat their datteriag 

shields ; 
The women mix their cries ; and clamour fiUi 

the fields. 
The warlike wakes continued all the night, 
And funeral games were play'd at new leiun^ 

ing light; 
Who naked wrestled best, bosme&r'd with oil, 
Or who with gauntlets gave or took the foil, 
I will not tell you, nor wouU you attend ; 
But briefly haste to my k>ng story*s end. 

I pass the rest ; the year was fully moiwo'dy 
And Palamon long since to Thebes retura'di 
When by the Grecians* general consent, 
At Athens Theseus beU his pariianMnK 
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Among the lawi that pamM, it was decreed, 
That conquered Thehes rrom bondage shouki 

be freed ; 
Reserving homage to the Athenian throne, 
To which the eovereign summon M Palamon. 
Unknowing of the cause, he took his way. 
Mournful in mind, and still in black array. 
The snonarch mounts the throne, and, placM 
on high, 
Commands into the court the beauteous Emily: 
8oeaU*d, she came ; the senate rose, and paid 
Becoming rcTerence to the royal maid. 
And' first, soft whispers through the assemUy 

went : 
With silent wonder then they watch*d the event: 
All hush'd, the king aroscwith awful grace, 
Deep tlioughtwas in his. breast, and counsel in 

his iace. 
At length he sigh'd ; «nd having ftrsl preparM 
The attentive audience, thus hi« will declarM. 
The Cause and Spring of motion, from above, 
Hung down on earth the golden chain of Love : 
Great was the effect, and high was his intent,- 
When pence among the jarring seeds he sent« 
Fire, 6ood, and earth, and air by this were 

bound, [crown*d. 

Amf Love, the common link, the new 4*reation 
The chain still holds; for though the forms 

decay. 
Eternal matter never wears away : 
Thu same first Mover eertain bounds has placed. 
How long those perishable forms shall last ; 
Nor can they last beyond the time assign'd 
By tliat 'all-seeing, and all-making mind : ' 
Shorten thefr hours they may ; for wiU is free ; 
But never pass the appointed destiny. 
To men oppress'd, when weary of their breath| 
Throw off the burden, and suborn their death. 
Then since those forms begin, and have their 

end. 
On acme unalteHd cause they suro depend : 
Parts of the whole are we ; but God the whole, 
Who gives us life, and animating soul. 
For nature cannot from a part derive 
That being, which the whole can only give : 
He perfoct, stable ; but imperfect we. 
Subject to change, and different in degree ; 
Plants, beasts, and man ; and a« our organs are, 
We more or less of his perfection share. 
But by a long descent, the ethereal fire 
Corru[»«s : ami forms, the mortal part, expire : 
As he withdraws his virtue, so they pass. 
And the same matter mak<)s another mass t 
This law the Omniscient Power was pleasM to 

give, 
That erwy kind should by suceeasion live t 
That individuals die. his will ordains ; 
Th* propagated speclM still ramains. 



The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees. 
Shoots rising up, and spreads by skiw degrees; 
Three centuries he grows, and three he suys, 
Supretes in state, and in three more decays ; 
So wears the paving pebble in the street, 
And towns and towers their fatal periods meet ] 
So rivers, rapid once, now naked lie. 
Forsaken of their springs; and leave their 

channels dry. 
So man, at fint a drop, dilates with heat, 
Then, formM, the little heart begins to beat; 
Secret he feeds, unknowing in the cell ; 
At length, for hatching ripe, he breaks the shell, 
And struggles int6 breath, and cries for aid ; 
Then, helpless, in his mother's lap is laid. 
He creeps, he walks, and issuing into man, 
Grudges their life, from whence his own begast 
Recklass of laws, affects to rule alone. 
Anxious to reigh, and restless on the throne : 
First vegetive, then feels, and reasons last ; 
Rich of three souls, and lives all three to waste* 
Some thus ; but thousands more in flower of 

age: 
For few arrive to run the lattor stage. 
Sunk in the first, in battle some are slain, 
And others whelm'd beneath the stormy main. 
What makes all this, biit Jupiter the king. 
At whose command we periaii, and we spring f 
Then H is our best, since thus ordainM to die. 
To make a virtue of necessity. 
Take what he gives, since to rebel is vain ; 
The bad grows better, which we well sustain , 
And could we choose the time, and chooaa 

aright, 
'T is betft to die, our honour at the height. 
When we have done our ancestors no shame, 
Bui' serv'd our friends, and well secur'd our 

fame; 
Then should we wish our happy life to close. 
And leave no more for fortune to dispose : 
So should we make our death a glad relief 
From future ahame^ irom sickness, and from 

griefs 
Enjoying while we live the present hour. 
And dying in our excellence and flower, [run, 
Then round our death-bed every friend should 
And joyous of our oonqusst early won : 
While the malicious world irith envious tears 
Shouki grudge our happy end, and wish it theirs. 
Since ihen our Arcile is with honour dead. 
Why should we mount, that he so soon is freed^ 
Or call untimely, what the gods decreed 7 
With grief as just, a friend may be deptor'd. 
From a foul prison to free air restorM. 
Ought he to thank his kinsman or his wife. 
Could tears recall him into wretched life ? 
Their sorrow hurts themselves ; on him is ktt; 
And wene than bolh, oflcndi his happy giMl. 
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Wbmt then remim, but, tAer put wanajf 
To take the good viciisitiicle of joy 7 
To thank the grucioiw goda fbt what they gire, 
PoBsen our souls, and while we live, lolive? 
Ordain we then two sorrowe to combine, 
And in one point the extremes ofgriof to join; 
That thence resulting joy may be rcnew'd, 
As jarring notes in harmony conclude. 
Then Ipropoee that Palamon shall be 
In marriage joinM with beauteous Emily ; 
Fqr which already I have gatn'd the awent 
Of my free people ita full parliament. 
Long love to her has bbrae the faithful knight, 
And well deserv'd, had fbrttme done him right : 
' 'T is time to mend her fault ; since Emily 
By Arcite*s death from former vows is free ; 
If you, fair sister, ratify the accord, 
And tike him for your husband and your Und, 
'T ip no dishonour to confer your grace 
On one descended from a royal race : 
And were he less, yet years of service past 
From grateful souls exact reward at last : 
Pity is Heaven's and yours ; nor can the find 
A throne so soft as in a woman's mind, [might. 
He said ; she blushed ; and as o'eraw'd by 
Seem*4 to give Theeous what she gave thai 

knight. 
Then turning to the Theban, thus he said ; 
Small arguments are needful to perstiade 
Your temper to comply with my command ; 
And speaking thus, he gave Emilia's hand. 
SmilM Venus, to behold her own true knight 
Obuin the conquest, though he lost the fight ; 
And bless'd with nuptial bUss the sweet labo- 
rious night 
Eros, and Anteros, on either side, piride ; 

One fir'd the bridegroom, and one waan*d the 
And tong-aitending Hymen from above, 
Shower'd on the bed the whple Idalian grove. 
All of a tenor was their afler-life 
No day discolou^'d with domestic strife ; 
Ko jealousy, but mutual truth belie v'd, 
Secure repoee, and kindness undeceiv'd. 
Thus Heaven, beyond the compass of his 

thought. 
Bant him the Messing he so dearly bought, 

So may the queen of k>ve long duty Mess, 
And an true lovers find the same success. 



THE COCK AND THE FOX; 

0», TRX TALK Or TBS irUll*« PBISST, 

Tbkrk liv'd, as authors teU, in days of yon 
4 vidow somewbat old, and rtiy poor t 



Deep in a cell her oottago lonely stood, 
WeU thatchM, and under covert of a wood. 

This dowager, on whom my tale I fbuml, 
Since last she laid her husband m the gcoond 
A simple sober life, in patience, led, 
And had but just enough to buy her bread : 
But huswifing the littla Heaven had lent. 
She duly paid a groat for quarter rent; 
And pinch'd her belly, with her daughters two, 
To bring the year about with much ado. 

The cattle in her homestead were three sow% 
A ewe call'd Mally, and three brindled cowa. 
Her parlour-window stuck with heibs around. 
Of savoury smell; and rushes strew'd the 

ground. 
A maple-dresser in her hall she had. 
On which full many a slender meal she made ; 
For no delicious morsel pass*d her throat; 
According to her doth she cut her coat t 
No poignant sauce she knew, nor costly troat. 
Her hunger gave a relish to her meott 
A sparing diet did her health assure ; 
Or sick, a pepper posset was her cure. 
Before the day was done, her work she sped, 
And never went by candlelight to bed : 
With exercise she sweat ill humours out, 
Her dancing was not hinderM by the gout. 
Her poverty was glad ; her heart content. 
Nor knew she what the spleen or vapours meant. 

Of wine she never tasted through the year, 
But white and black was all her homely cheer : 
Brown bread, and milk (but first she skimm'd 

her bowls) 
And rashers of sing'd bacon on the coals. 
On holydays an egg, or two at most ; 
But her ambition never reached to roast. 

A yard she had with pales enclosed about. 
Some high, some low, sin4 & ^rj ditch wtthooL 
Within tliis homestead liv'd, without a peer, 
For crowing loud, the noble Chanticleer ; 
So hight her cock, whose singing did surpass 
The merry notes of organs at tho mass. 
More certain was the crowing of the cock 
To number hours, than is an abbey-clock ; 
And sooner tKanthe matin-bell was rung, 
He clapp'd his wings upon his roost, and sung : 
For when degrees fUieen ascended right 
By sure instinct be knew 't was one at night 
High was his comb, and coral-rod withal, 
In dents embattellM like a castle wall ; 
His biH was raven-black, and shone like jet; 
Blue were his legs, and orient were his ftett 
White were his nails, like silver to behold, 
His body glittering like the bumish'd goki. 
This gentle cock, for solace of his life, 
Six misses had, besides his lawfU wife; fgood. 
Scandal, that spares no king, though ne'er m 
ISays, ther woreaU of his dwn flash nnd blood 
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flif liilenbolh bj ■ire aad mother'a side ; 
And miro' their UkeDen ■hvw'd them near 

tUied. 
But make the wont, the monarch did no more 
Than all the Ptolemja had done before : 
When inoeit ii for interest of a nation, 
'T is made no sin by holy dispensation. 
Some lines hare been maintain'd by this alone, 
Whieh by their common ugliness are known. 

But passing this as firooi our tale apart, 
Dame Partiet was the sorereigb of his heart : 
Ardent in lore, ootrageous in his play. 
He feathered her a hundred times a day : 
And she, that was not only passing fair. 
But was withal discreel, anid debonair, 
ResolvM the passive doctrino to fulfil, 
Though loth ; and let him work his wicked will : 
At bonrd and bed wa* afiable-and kind, 
Aeeording as their manriage-fow did bind, 
And as the Church^ precept had enjoin'd. 
K*en since she was a se'nnight okl, they say. 
Was chaste and humble to her dying day, 
Nor chick nor hen was known to disobey. 

By this her husband's heart she did obtain ; 
What cannot beauty, joinM with Tirtue, gain ! 
She was his only joy, and he her pride, 
She, when he walked, went pecking by hii 

[f, spuming ap the ground, he sprung a comi 
The tribute in his biU to her was borne. 
But oh ! what joy it was to hear him sing 
In summer, when the day began to spring, 
Stretching his neck, and warMmg in hii throat, 
Bolus etm sola, then was all his note. 
For in the days of yore, the birds of parts 
Ware bred to speak, and sing, and learn the 
libeaalarts. 

It hnpp'd that, perching on the parlour-beam 
Amidst his wives, he had a deadly dream, 
Just at the dawn ; and sigh'd, and groanM so 

tut, 
As every breath he drew would be hii last. 
Dame Partiet, ever nearest to his side, 
Heard all his piteous moan, and how he cried 
For lielp from gods and men : and sore aghast. 
She peckM and puUM and wakened him at last. 
Dear heart, said she, for love of Heaven declare 
Your pain, and make me partner of your care. 
Ymi groan. Sir, ever since the morning light. 
An KMnething had disnirbM your noble spright. 

And, Madam,well I might, said C>antideer, 
Never was shrovetkle-eock in such a fear. 
B'eo still I run all over in a sweat, 
My princely senses not recover'd yet. 
For such a dream I had of dire portent, 
ThAt much I fear my body will be shent i 
It bodae I shall have wars and woful strife, 
Or in a kwthsome dungeon end my life. 



Know, dame, I dreamt within my troaUed 

breast. 
That in our yard I saw a murderous beast, 
That on my body wouU have made arrest. 
With waking eyes I ne'er beheU hii feUow ; 
His colour was betwixt a red and yellow : 
Tipp'd was his tail, and both his pricking eats 
Were Uack ; and much unlike his other hairs : 
The rest, in shape a beagle's whelp throughout, 
With broader forehead, and a shajrper snout : 
Deep in hii front were sunk his glowing eyes, 
That yet methinks I see him with surprise. 
Reach out your hand, I drop with clanuny 
And lay it to my heart, and feel it beat. Jaweat 
Now fyefor shame, quoth she, by Heaven 
Thou hast for ever k>st thy lady's k>ve ; [above. 
No woman can endure a recreant knight. 
He must be bold by day, and free by night 
Our sez desires a husband or a ftiend. 
Who can our honour and his own defend ; 
Wise, hardy, secret, liberal of his purse :. 
A ibol is nauseous, but a coward worse : ' 
No bragging cosoomb, yet no baffled knight. 
How dar'st thou talk of love, and dar'st not 

fight? 
How dar'st thou tell thy dame thou'art afeard t 
Hast thou no manly heart, and hast a beard? 

If aught fipom fearful dreams may be divin'd, 
They signify a cock of dunghill kind, 
All dreams, as in oU Galen I have read. 
Are from repletion and complexion bred ; 
From rising fumes of indigested food/ 
Ana noxious humours that infect the blood : 
And sure, my kwd, if I can read aright. 
These foolish fancies you have had to-night 
Are cerUin symptoms (in the canting style) 
Of boiling choler, and abounding bile ; 
Thii yeUnw gall that in your stomach floats 
Engendara all these viuonary thoughts. 
When choler overflows, then dreams are bred 
Of flames, and all the family of red ; 
Red dragons, and red beauts, in sleep we view. 
For hunKMirs are distinguiah'd by their hue. 
From hence we dream of wars and warlike 

things,' 
And wasps and hornets with their double wing*. 

Choler adust congeals our blood with fear. 
Then black bulls toss us, and black devib tear. 
In sanguine aiiy dreams aloft we bound. 
With rheums oppress'd, we sink in rivers 

drown'd. [theme 

More I could say, but thus conclude any 
The dominating humour makei the dream. 
Cato was in his time accounted wise, 
And he oondemns them all lor empty lies. 
Take my advice, and when we fly to ground, 
With laxatives preserve your bo^y aoond, 
And purge the peceant humours thai aboiiid. 
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I ifaaiiM be loth to Uy yo« oq 4 bi«r ; 
And though there lives no *|iotl)eoary near, 
I daro Cor once'preecribe for your disease, 
And save longbUls, and «dainn*d doctor** fees. 
Two soTcreign herbs, which I by practice 



And both at hand, (for in jm yard they grow ;) 
Oi» perU of tny soul shall rid you wholly 
Of yelbw choler, and of melancholy ; 
You muiit both purge and vomit; but obey. 
And for the love of heaven make no delay. 
Since hot and dry in your complexion join, 
Beware the sun when in a vernal sign: 
For when he mounts exalted in the Ram» 
If then he finds your body in a flame, 
Replete with choler, I dare lay a groat, 
A tertian ague ia at least your lot. 
Perhaps « fever (which the gods forefend) 
May bring your youth to some untimely end : 
'And tlierefere, 82r, as you desire to live, 
A day or two before your laxative. 
Take Just three worms^ nor under nor abovie, 
Because the gods, unequal nomben love. 
These digestives prepare you for your purge ; 
Of Ajmitory, centaury, aiiid spurge, 
And of ground4vy add a leaf or twio, 
All whidi within our yard or garden grow. 
Eat these, and be, my lord, of better cheer s 
Your fatlie/s son was never bom to fear. 

Madam, quoth be, gramercy for your care, 
But Calo, whom you quoted, you may spare : 
'T is true, a wise and worthy man he seems, 
And (as you say) gave no belief to dreams : 
But other men of more authority. 
And, by. the immortal powers, as wise as ha. 
Maintain, with sounder sense,tbat dreams fore- 
bode ; 
For Homer plainly says they come from God. 
Nor Cato said it : but some modem fool 
Impos'd in Calo*s name on boys at school. 

Believe me, Madaos, morning dreaoB fore* 
show 
The events of things, -and (titnre weal or wo: 
Some truths are not by reason to be tried. 
But we have sure experience for our guide. 
An ancient author, equal with the best, 
Relates this tale of dreams among the rest 

Two friends or brothers, with devout intent. 
On some for pilgrimage together went; 
It happened so, that, when the sun was down, 
They just arriv'd by twilight at a town : 
That day had been the baiting of a bull, 
'T was at a feast, and every inn so full. 
That no void room in chamber, or on ground ; 
And but one sorry bed was to be found : 
And that se little it would hoU but one, 
Though till this hour they never lay alone. 
Bo wave iJwy fovcM to part; 009 suy'd behind, 



His fellow sought what lodging he could find 1 
At hwt he found a stall where oxen stood, 
And thai ho rather chose than lie abroad, 
'^r .was in a farther yard without a door ; 
But, for his ease, well littered was the iloor. 

His fellow, who the narrow bed had kept. 
Was weary, and vrithout a rocker, slept: 
Supine he snor'd ; but, in the dead of night, 
He dreamt his friend appear'd before his sight, 
Who, with a ghastly look and doleful ciy, 
Said, Help me, brother, or this night I die : 
Arise, and help, before all help be vain. 
Or in an ox*s stall I shall be sUin. 

Rous*d from bis rest, he waken*d in a start, 
Shivering with horror, and with aching heart; 
At length to cure himself by reason tries ; 
'T is but a dream,and what are dreams hot lied 
So tlunking,chang'd his side,apd ckis'dhis eyes. 
His dream returns ; his friend appears again : 
The nuirderen come, now help, or I am slain : 
'Twas but a vision still, and visions are but 
vain. [peai'd 

He dreamt the third ; but now his friend ap- 
Pale, naked, piere'd with wounds, with blood 

besmear'd: 
Thrice wara'd, Awake, said he ; relief is late, 
Tho deed is done ; but thoa revenge my fete; 
Tardy of aid, unseal thy heavy ayes. 
Awake, and with the dawning day arise; 
Take to the western gate thy ready way, 
For by that passage they my corpse oonvay t 
My corpse is in atumbrel laid, among 
Tho hlih, and ordure, and eaclos*d with dung, 
That cart arrest, and raise a comoDon cry ; 
For sacred hunger of my goM I die : [drew 
Then show'd lus grisly wounds : and last ht 
A piteous sigh ; and took a long adieu. 

The frighted friend arose by break of day, 
And found the stall where late his fellow lay. 
Then of his impious host inquiring mora, 
Was aoswerM that his guest was gone before : 
Muttering he went, said he, by morning light, 
And much comphiin*d of his ill rest by nighu 
This rais'd suspicion in the pilgrim's mind ; 
Because all hosts are of an evil kind, 
And oft to share the- spoil with robbers joinM. 

His dream coofirm'd his thought ; with troi^ 
bledlook 
Straight to the western gate his way he took ; 
There, as his dream foretoU, a cart ho found. 
That carried compost forth to dung the ground. 
This when the pilgrim saw, he atreich'd his 

throat, 
And cried out murder with a yelling note. 
My murder'd fellow in this cart lies dead. 
Vengeance and justice on the villain's head; 
You, magistrates, who saerodlawv dispeiis, 
On you I call to punish t^' « c ~ 
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Th6 word thiu given, within a little space, 
The mob came roaring out, and throngM the 

place. 
All in a trice they caBt the cart to ground, 
And in the dung ^e murderM body found ; 
Though breathless, warm, and reeking from the 

wound. 
Giood Heayen,who8e darting attribute we find 
Is boundless grace, and mercy to mankind, 
Abhors the cruel ; and the doeds of night 
By wondrous ways reveals in open light : 
Murder may pass unpimish'd for a time. 
But tardy justice will overtake the crime. 
And oft a speedier pain the guilty feels, 
The hue and cry of Heaven pursues him at 

the hecla, 
I^esh from the faoA \ as in the present case, 
The criminals are seizM upon the place : 
Garter and host confronted face to face. 
Stiff in denial, as the law appoints, 
On engines they distend their tortur'd joints : 
So was confession forcM,lhe offence was knowq, 
And public justice on the offenders done. 

Here may you see that visions are to dread ; 
And in the page Chat follows this, I read 
Of two young merchants, wliom the hope of gain 
Tnduc'd in partnership to cross the main : 
Waiting till willing winds their sails supplied, 
Within a trading-town they long abide, 
Full fairly situate on a haven's side. 

One evening it befell, that, looking out. 
The wind ihey long had wished was come about : 
Well pleas*d they went to rest ; and if the gale 
TUl mom oonlinuM, both resolv'd to sail. 
But as together in a bed they lay. 
The younger had a dream at break of day. 
A man, he thought, stood frowning at his side : 
Who wamM him for his safety to provide, 
Nor put to sea, but safe on shore abide. 
I come, thy genius, to command thy stay ; 
Trust not the winds, for fatal is the day, 
And death unhopM attends the watery way. 
The vision said, and vanishM from hii 

sight : 
The dreamer wakened in a mortal fHght : 
Then pull'd his drowsy neighbour, and declar'd 
What in his slumber he had seen and heard. 
His friend smiPd scornful, and with proud con- 
Rejects as idle what his fellow dreamt, [tempi 
Stay who will stay : forme no fears restrain, 
Who follow Mercury the god of gain ; 
Let each man do as to his fancy ceems, 
I wait, not I, til! you have bettor dreams. 
Dreams are but interludes which fancy mikes, 
Wheo monarch reason alecps, this mimic 

wakes : 
Compounds a medley of disjointed things,. 
A OMb of cobUffi, imd a eomt of kings : 



Light fumes are merry, grosser fbmes ace toik 
Both are the reasonable soul run mad : 
And many monstrous forms in sleep we see, 
That neither were, nor are, nor e'ei'can be. 
Sometimes forgotten things long cast behind 
Rush forward in the brain, and come to mhld. 
The nurse's legends are for truths receiv'd. 
And the man dreams but what the boy believ'd. 

Sometimes we but rehearse a fbnner play. 
The night restores our actions done by day t 
As hounds in sleep will opeh for their prey. 
In short the faroe of dreams is of a piece, 
Chimeras all ; and more absurd, or less : 
You, who believe in tales, abide alooe ; 
Whato'er I get this voyage is my own. 
Thus while he spoke,he heard the shouting crew 
That caird aboard, and took his last adieu. 
The vessel went before a merry gale. 
And for quick passage put on every sail : 
But when least fear'd, snd e'en in open day, 
The mischief overtook her in the way : 
Whether she sprung aleak, I cannot find) 
Or whether she was overset with wind, 
Or that some rock below her bottom rent ; 
But down at once with all her crew she went; . 
Her fellow-ships from far her loss descried ; 
But only she was sunk, and all were safe bo- 
. nde. 

By this' example you are taught again, 
That dreams and Visions are not always vafat t 
But if, dear Partlet, you are still in doubt, 
Another tale shall make the former out. 
Kenebtt, the son of Kenulph, Mercia's king} * 
Whose holy life the legends loudly sing, 
Wam'd m a dream, his murder did foreteH 
From point to point as af\er it befell : 
All circumstances to his nurse he toM, 
(A wonder from a child of seven years old :\ 
The dream with horror heard, the good eld wife 
From treason cocmsell'd him to guard his life ; 
But close to keep the secret in his mind, 
For a boy's vision small belief would find. 
The pious child, by promise bound, obey'd. 
Nor was the fatal murder long delay'd r 
By Unenda slam, he fell before his time. 
Made a young martyr by his sister's crime. 
The tale is toU by venerable Bede 
Whidi at your better leisure, you may read. 

Macrobius too relates the vision sent 
To the great Scipio, with the fkm'd event : 
Objections makes, but after makes replies, 
And adds, that dreams tre often propheciea 

Of Daniel you- may read in holy writ. 
Who, when tfke king his vision did forget, 
Could word for wwd the wondrous dream ro* 

peat. 
Nor lesl of patriarch Joeeph understand, 
Who by a drc«oi eoriav'd die Egyptian lan^ 
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The yean of plen^ und of death foretold^ 
When, for their bread, their liberty they told. 
Nor mist the exalted buuer be forgot, 
Nor he whooe dream preaag'd his hanging lot. 
And did not CroMus the aame death foresee, 
RaisM in his vision on a lofty tree 1 
The wife of Hector, in his utmost pride, 
Dreamt of hisxieath the night before he died ; 
Well was he wam'd from iMUtle to refrain, 
But men to death decreed are wam'd in vi^n : 
He dar'd the dream, and by his fatal foe was 
slain. 
Much more I know, which I forbear to speak. 
For see the ruddy day begins to break ; 
Let this suffice, that plainly I tbresee 
My dream- was bad, and bodes adversity : 
But neither pills nor laxatives I like. 
They only serve to make the well man sick : 
Of these his gam the sharp physican makes, 
And often gives a purge, but seldom takes : 
They not correct, but poison all the bbod,. 
And ne*er did any but the doctors good. 
Their tribe, trade, trinkets, I defy them all; 
With every work of Apothecary's hall. 
These melancholy matters I forbear : 
But let me tell thee, Partlet mine, and sweari 
That when I view the beauties of thy face, 
I fear not death, nor dangers, nor disgrace : 
So may my soul have bliss, as when I spy 
The scarlet red about thy partridge eye, 
While thou art constant to thy own true knight, 
While thou art mine, and I am thy delight, 
All sorrows at thy presence lake their flight. 
For true it is, as in principio, 
Mulier est hominis confusio. 
Madam, the meaning of this Latin is, 
That woman is to man his sovereign bliis. 
For when by night I. feel your tender side. 
Though for the narrow perch I cannot ride, 
Yet I have such a solace in my mind, 
That all my boding cares are cast behind { 
And e'en adready I forget my dream : 
He said, and downward flew from utl' ihe beam. 
For daylight now began apace to spring, 
The thrush to whistle, and the lark to sing. 
Then crowing clapp'd his wing«, the a{]^inted 

call, 
To chuck his wives together in the hall. 

By thb the widow had unbarr'd the door, 
Aiul chanticleer went strutting out before, 
With royal courage, and with heart so Ught, 
As show'd he scomM the visions of the night. 
Now roaming in the yard, he spum'd the ground. 
And gave to Partlet the first gr^ he found. 
Then often feaiher'd her with wanton play, 
And trod her twenty times ere prime of day : 
And took by turns ud gave so much delight, 
Her sbters pin'd with envy at the sight. 



He chuck'd again, when other corns he i 
And scarcely deign'd to set a foot to ground. 
But swagger'd like a lord about his (mD, 
And his seven wives came running at his call, 
'T was now the month in which the world be 
(If March beheld the first created man :} [gan 
And since the vemd equinox, the sun, 
In Aries twelve dej^ees, or more, had ran; 
When casting up his eyes against the light. 
Both month, and day, and hour he measuHd 

right. 
And told more truly than the Ephemeris : 
For art may err, iMit nature cannot mass. 
Thus numbering times and seasons in kit 
breast. 
His second crowing the third hour coofess'd. 
Then turning, said to Partlet, See, my dear. 
How lavish nature has adom'd the year ; 
How the pale primrose avl blue violet ipring. 
And birds essay their diroats diras'd to sing : 
All these are ours ; and I with pleasure see 
Man strutting on two legs and aping me : 
An unfledg'd creature, ^a himpish fivme, 
Endow'd with fewer particles of flame; 
Our dame sits cowering o'er a kitohenfire, 
I draw fresh air, and nature's works admhe : 
And e'en this day in more delight abound. 
Than, since I was an egg, I ever found.- 
The time shall come when Chanticleer sfaaO 
wish 

His words unsaid, and hate his boasted bliss': 
The crested bird shall by experience know, 

Jove made not him his masterpiece bekiw ; 

And leam the latter end of joy is wo. 

The vessol of his bliss to dregs is run, 

And Heaven will have him taste his other tun.* 
Ye wise, draw near, and hearken to my tale, 

WHiich proves that oft the proud by flattery fidl : 

Tho legend is as true I undertake 

Ai Trislran is, and Launcelot of the lake : 
\Vii'.-'h all our ladies in such reverence hokl, 

As if in Book of Martyrs it were told. 

^ A t)x full-fraught with seeming sanctity [lie , 
'.at f^aHd an oath, but, like the devil, would 

^VUo look'd like Lent, and had the holy leer, 

And durst not sin before he said his prayer ; 

This pious cheat, that never suck'd the Mood, 

Nor chew'd the flesh of lambs, but when he 
couU; [wood: 

Had pass'd three summers in the neighbouring 

And musing long, whom next to circumvent. 

On Chanticleer his wicked fancy bent : 

And in his high imagination cast. 

By stratagem to gratify his taste. 

•And Heavm wa have hkmuuu hU tOm /im] 
An allusion to Homer's allegory of the two ncns 
Aeiel yie rt ni«o), Iliad t4, 1. s«r, used br AchUlM 
In eonsoIaUott to tbe afflicted Priam. /. IT. 
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The plot contriT'd, before the break of day 
Saint Rejrnard through the hedgo had made 

his way ; 
The paje tvas next, but proudly with a bound 
He leapt the fence of the forbidden ground : 
Yot fearing to be seen, within a bed 
Of coleworts he concealM hie wily head ; 
Then skuIkM till afternoon, and watchM jiis 

time, 
(As murderer! use) to perpetrate his crime. 

O hypocrite, ingenious to destroy, 
O traitor, worse than Sinon was to Troy ! 
O vile subverter of the Gallic reign, 
More false than Gano was to Charlemaign ! 
O Chanticleer, in an unhappy hour 
CKdst thou forsake the safely of thy bower : 
Better for thee thou hadst believed thy dream, 
And not that day descended from the beam ! 

But here the doctora eagerly dispute : 
Some hold predestination absolute : 
Some clerks maintain, that Heaven at first 

foresees, 
And in the virtue of foresight decrees. 
If this be so, then prescience binds the will. 
And mortals are not free to good or ill ; 
For what he first (bresaw, he must ordain. 
Or its eternal prescience may be vain : 
As bad for us as prescience bad not been : 
For first, or last, he *s author of the sin. 
And who siys that, let the blaspheming man 
Say worse e'en of the devil, if he can. 
For how can that eternal power be just 
To punish man, who sins because he must ? 
Or how con he reward a virtuous de>9d. 
Wliich is not done by us ; but first decreed ? 

I cannot bolt this matter to the bran. 
Am BrarUvardin and holy Austin can ; 
If ^rsscicnce can determine actions so 
That we must do, because he did foreknow, 
Or that foreknowing, yet our choice is fi'oe, 
Kot fore'd to sin by strict necessity t 
rbis strict necessity they simple call, 
Another sort there is conditional 
The first to binds the will, that things fore- 
known 
Bf spootaneity, not choice, are d<Mie. 
Thus galley-daves tog willing at their oar. 
Content to work in prospect of the shore ; 
But would not woik at all if not constrain'd be- 
fore. 
That other does not liberty constrain. 
But m^n may either act or may refrain. 
Heaven made us agents ftee to good or ill, 
And forcM it not, though he foresaw the win. 
Rreedom was first bestow'd on human race, 
And prescience only held the second place. 

If he couki make such agents wholly free, 
I not dispute, the point's too high fbr me ; 

SO N 



For Heaven's unfathom'd power what man cas 

sound, 
Or put to his omnipotence a bound ? 
He madtt us to, his image, all agree ; 
That image is ihe soul, and that roust bo 
Or not the Maker's image, or be free. 
But whether it were better man had been 
By nature bound to good, not free to sin, 
I waive, for fear of splitting on a rock* 
The tale 1 tell is only of a coca ; 
Who had not run the hazard of his life. 
Had he believ'd his dream, and not hiiB wife l. 
For women, with a mischief to their kind, 
Pervert, with bad advice, our better mind. 
A woman's counsel brought us first to wo, 
And made her man his paradise forego, 
Where at heart's ease he liv'd ; and nighl 

have been 
As free from sorrow as he was from sm. > 
For what the devil had their sex to do, 
That, bom to folly, they presumed to know. 
And could not see ihe serpent in the grass 7 
But 1 myself presume, and let it pass. 

Silence in times of sufiering is the best, 
'T is dangerous to disturb a hornet's nest. 
In other authors you may find enough, 
But all they say of dames ia idle stuff. 
Legends of lying wiis together bound, 
The wife of Bath would throw 'en. to (he 

ground; 
These are the words of Chanticleer, not minsi 
I hooc'ir (3ani'*s. and think their sex divine. 

Nov.- • > • '. Jni:6 what my tale begun ; 
Lay m- * t^ I'rr Jet basking in the sun, 
Breast-high in sand : her sisters, in a row, 
Enjoy'd iho beams above, the warmth below. 
The .eock, that of his flesh was ever fiee, 
Sung merrier than the mermaid in the sea : 
And so befell, that as he cast his eye 
Among the coleworU on a butterfly. 
He saw false Reynard where he lay fiill km • 
t need not swear he had no list to crow ; 
But cried. Cock, cock, and gave a sudden 8tart| 
As sore dismayM and frighted at his heart. 
For birds and beasts, inform'd by nature, know 
Kinds opposite to theirs, and fly their foe. 
So Chanticleer, who riever saw a fox, 
Yet shunn'd him as a sailor shuns the rocks. 

But the false loon, who coukl not work his wil 
By -open force, employ'd his flattering dull ; 
I hope, my lord, said he, I not offend ; 
Are you af(uid of me, that am your firiend? 
I were a beast indeed to do you wrong, 
I, who have lov'd and honour'd yon so long: 
Stay, gentle Sir, nor take a false alarm. 
For on my soul I never meant to harm. 
I come no spy, nor as a traitor press. 
To leara the secrets of your soft reoesi : 
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Far 1>fl from Reynard ao pro&ae a thought : 
But by th^ swe«tneM of your vcnce waa 

brought : 
For, as I bid my beads, by chance I heard, 
The song as of an angel in the yard ; [goda, 
A song that would have charm'd the infernal 
And banish*d horror from the dark abodes : 
Had Ori^eus sung it in the nether sphere, 
do much the hymn had pieas'd the tyrant's ear. 
The wife had been detain'd, to keep the husband 
My lord, your aire familiarly I knew, [there. 
A peer deserving such a son as you : 
He, with your fady-mother,( whom Heaven rest,) 
Has t>ften graced my house, and been my gues^ : 
To view hb living features does me good, 
For I am your poor neighbour in the wood ; 
And in my cottage should be proud to sec 
The worthy heir of my friend's family. 

But since I speak of singing, let me say, 
As with an upright heart I safely may. 
That, save yourself, there breathes not on the 

ground 
One like your father fhr a silver sound. 
80 sweetly would he wake the winter-day, 
That matrons to the church mistook, their way, 
And thought they heard the merry organ play. 
And he to raise his voice with artful care, 
(What will liot beaux attempt to please the 

fair? 
On tipioe stood to sing with greater strength, 
And stretchM his comely net^ at all the length : 
And while he atrain'd his voice to pierce the 

skiat, 
As saints in raptures use, would shut his eyes, 
That the sound striving through the- narrow 

throat, 
His winking might avail to mend thq note. 
By this, in song, he never had his peer^ 
From sweet Cecilia down to Chanticleer; 
Not Maro's muse, who sung the mighty^man, 
Nor Pindar's heavenly lyre, nor Horace when % 

swan. 
Tour ancestors proceed from race divine : 
From Brennus and Belinus » your line ; 
Who gave to sovereign Rome such loud alarms. 
That e'en the priests were not excus*d from 

, arms. 
. Besides a famous monk of modem times 
Has \eSi of cocks recorded in his rhymes. 
That of a parish priest the son and hev, 
(When sons of priests were from the provorb 

clear) 
Affronted once a cock of noble kind. 
And either lam'd his legs, or struck him blind ; 
For which the clerk his &iher was disgrac'd, 
And in his benefice another plac'd. 
Now sing, my lord, if not for love of me, 
Yet lor the sake of sweet Slunt Charity ; 



Make hills, and dales, and earth, and heaven let 
And emulate your father's angel-voice, (joioe. 

The cock was pieas'd to hear him speak so 
And proud beside, as solar peo|rfe are ; [fair 
Nor could the treas(»i from the truth des^y 
So was he ravish'd with this flattery : 
So much the more, as from a littlo elf, 
He had a high opinion of himself; 
Though sickly, slender, and not large of limb, 
Concluding all the world was made for him. 

Ye princes, rais'd by poets to the gods, 
And Alezander'd up in lying odea, 
Believe not every flattering knave's report. 
There 's many a Reynard lurking in the court 
And he shall be receiv'd with more regard. 
And listen'd to, than ^odest truth is heard. 

This Chanticleer, of whom the story sings, 
Stood high upon bis toes, and clappM his wings 
Then stretch'd his neck, and wink'd with both 

his eyes. 
Ambitious as he sought the Olympic prize. 
But while ho pain'd himself to raise his note, 
False Reynard rush*d, and caught him by the 
' throat. 

Then on his back he laid the precious load, 
And sought his wonted shelter of the wood ; 
SwifUy he made his way, the mischief dansi 
Of all unheeded, and pursu'd by none. 

Alas, what stay is there in honkan state, 
Or who can shun inevitable fate? . 
The doom was written, the decree was past, 
Ere the foundations 9f the yroiid were caat! 
In Aries though the sun exalted stood, 
His patron-planet to procure his good ; 
Yet Saturn was his mortal foe, a^ he, 
In Libra rais'd, oppos'd the same degree : 
The rays both good and bad, of equal power, 
Each thwTjling other, made a mingled hour. 

On Friday mom he dreamt this direful dream, 
Cross to the worthy native, in his scheme ! 
Ah blissflil Venus, goddess of delight, 
How couklst thou suffer thy devoted knight 
On thy own day to fall by foe oppress'd, ' 
The wight of all the world who servM thee best T 
Who, true to love, was all for recreation. 
And minded not the woric of propngation. 
Gaufride, who couldst so well b rhyme com- 
plain 
The death of Richard with an arrow slain, 
Why had not I tliy muse, or thou my heart, 
To sing this heavy dirge with equal art ! 
That I like thee on Friday might coroftein 
For on that day was Coeur de Lion slain. 
Not louder cries, when Ilium was in flames, 
Were sent to heaven by woful Tr(^an damest 
When Pyrrhus toss'd on higl^his buniiali'd bla^ 
And offer'd Priam to his father'a shade, 
. Than fdr the cock the widow'd poultry made. 
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Fair Purtlet fint, when he wu borne from 
eight, [knighl : 

Whh aoTereign shrieks hew«9*d her eaptiTe 
Far louder than the Carthaginian wife, 
When Aedrubal her husband lost hie life, 
When ahe beheld the snoukl'nBg flames as- 
cend. 
And all the Punic glories at an end : 
Willing into the fires she plung'd her head, 
With greater ease than others seek their bed. 
Not more aghast the matrons of renown. 
When tyrant Nero bum'd the imperial town, 
ShriekM for the down&U in a doleful cry, [die. 
For which their guikless lords were doom'd tv 

Now to my story I return again : 
The trembling widow, «nd her daughters twain, 
This woful cackling cry with horror heard, 
Of those distracted damsels in the yard : 
And starting up, behekl the heavy sight, 
How Reynard le the forest took his flight, 
And cross his back, as in triumphant scorn, 
The hope and pillar of the house was borne. 
The fox) the wicked ibx, was all the cry ; 
Out from his house ran every neighbour nigh : 
The vicar first, and after him the crew, 
With Ma and staves the felon to punrae. 
Ran Coll our dog, and Talbot with the band, 
And Malkin. with her distaff in her hand: 
Ran cow and calf, and femily of hogs, 
' In panic horror of punuing dogs ; 
With many a deadly grunt and doleful squeaky 
Poor. swine, as if their pretty hearts would 

break. 
The shouts of men, the women in dismny, 
With shrieks augment the terror of the day. 
The ducks, that heard the proclamation cried, 
And fear'd a persecution might betide, 
pull twenty mile from town their voyage take, 
Obscure in rushes of the liquid lake. 
The geese fly o*er the bam ; the bees in arms 
Drive headlong from their waxen cells in 

swarms. . 
Jeck Straw 'at London stone, with all his rout, 
Struck not the city with so loud a shout; > 
Not when with EngUah hate they did pursue 
A Frenchman, or an labelieving Jew : 
Not when the welkin rung with * one and all ;' 
And eehoes bounded back from Fox's hall : 
Earth seem'd to sink beneath, and heaven 
above to feU. [ous fex, 

With might and main they chasM the murder- 
With braaen trampets, and inflated box, 
,Tp kindle Mars with military sounds, 
Kor wanted horns to inspire sagacious hounds. 
But see how Fortune can eonibnnd tlie wise. 
And when they least expect it, turn the dice. 
The cnptive-coek, who scarce oouU draw his 
\nd lay withb the vary jmws of death ; [brc«tb, 



Yet in this agotty his fen^cy wrought, 
And fear supplied him with this happy thought , 
Youm is the prize, victorious prince, said he ; 
The vicar my defeat, and all the village see. 
Enjoy your friendly fortune while you may, 
And bid the churls that envy you the prey 
Gall back their mongrel curs, and cease their 
See, fools, the shelter of the woodis nigh, [cr^, 
And Chanticleer in your despite shall die. 
He shall be pluck'd and eaten to the bone. 

'T is well advis'd— in faith it shall be doM ; 
This Reynard said ; but as the word he spok6, 
The prisoner with a spring from prison broke : 
Then stretch'd hii feather'd fans with all his 
might, [flighL 

And to the neiehbouring maple wing'd his, 

Wh<Nn when the traitor safe on tree behekl, 
He cum'd the gods, with shame and sorrow 

fiU'd: 
Shame for his foUy, sorrow out of time, 
For plotting an unprofitable crime ; 
Yet mastering both, the artificer of lies 
Renews the assault, and hb last battery tries. 

Though I| said he, did ne'er in thought oC> 
'tend, 
How justly may my lord suspect his Iriend? 
The appearance is igainrt me, I ounfoss, 
Who seemingly have put you in distress : 
Yea, if your gcMdness does not plead niy cause, 
May think I broke all hospitable laws, 
To bear you from your palace-yard by might, 
And put your noble person in a fright : 
This, since you take it ill, I mnst repeat, 
Though heaven can witness, with no bad intent 
I practisM it, to make you taste your cheer 
With doable pleasure, first prepared by fear. 
Be k>yal subjects often seize their prinea, 
Forc'd (for his good) to seeming violenee, 
Yet mean his sacred person not the least o^ 



Descend ; so help me, Jove, as you sludl find 
That Reynard comes of no dissembling kind. 

Nay,qooih the cock ; but I beskrew as both, 
If I believe a saint upon his oaih : ■ 
An honest man may take a knave's advice. 
But idk>tB only may be ooxen'd twice : 
Once wam'd is weU bewarM ; no fkttering lies 
Shall sooth me more to sing with winking eyes, 
And open month, ibr fear W'oatching fliee. 
Who UindfeM walks upon a river's brim, 
When hesbooM see, has he de^erv'd to swnnT 

Better, Sir Cock, let all contention cease, 
Come down, said Reynard, let us treat of peaet, 

A peaoe with all my sod, saidChantieieerf 
But, with year fevour, I wiU i»eat it here ; 
And lest the trace with treason ihoiiU be 

mix'd, 
>T is my conesmto faive the tree bstwitt. 
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I« this plain &ble you the effect ml^ see 
or negligence and fond credulity : 
And team beaideaof flatteren to heware, 
Then most pernicious when they speak too fair. 
The cock and fox the fool and knave imply ; 
The troth is moral, though the tale a lie, 
Who spoke in parables, I dare not say ; 
But s.ure be knew it was a pleasing way 
Sound^ sense, by plain example, to conyey. 
And in a heathen author we may find, 
That pleasure with instruction should be joinM, 
So tak^ the com, and leav« the chaff behind. 
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Now turning from the wint'ry signs, the son 
His course exalted through the Ram had run, 
And whirling up the skies, his chariot drove 
Through Taurus, and the lightsome renhps of 

iove; 
Where Venus from her orb descends in showers, 
To glad the ground, and paint the fields with 

flowers : 
When first the tender Uades of grass appear, 
And buds, that yet the blast of Eurus fear, 
Stand at the door of life, and doubt to ckithe the 

year: 
Till gentle heat, and soft repeated rains 
Make the green blood to dance within their 

veins; 
Then, at their call, imbolden'd out they eome, 
And swell the'gems and burst the narrow room ; 
Broader and broader yet, their blooms display. 
Salute the welcome sun sjid entertain the day. 
Then from their breathing souls the sweets re- 
pair [air I 
To scent the skies, and purge the unwholesome 
Joy spresds the heart, and, with a genial ^ong, 
Spring issues out, and leads the jolly months 
along. 
In that sweet season, as in bed I lay, 
And sought in sleep to pass the night away, 
I tumM my weary side, but stiU in vam, 
Though full of youthful health, and void of pain : 
Cares I had none, to keep me firpm my rest. 
For k>ve had never entered in my breast ; 
I wanted nothing fortune could supply. 
Nor did she slumber till that hour deny. 
\ wonder'd then, but after found it true. 
Much joy had dried away the bakny dew : 



Seas wouki be poob, without the koshing air, 
To curl the waves ; and sure some little care 
ShooM weary nature so, to make her want r^ 
pair. [song, 

When Chanticleer the second walcfa had 
Scorning the scomer sleep, froAi bed I sprung ; 
And dressing, by the moon, in loose array, 
Pass'd out in open air, preventing day, 
And sought a goodly grove, as fancy led n/ 

way. 
Straight as a line in beauteous order stood 
Of 0^ unshorn a venerable wood ; 
Fresh was the grass beneath, and every tree, 
At distance planted in a due degree. 
Their branching arms in air with e«|ual space 
. StrelchM to their pkeighbours with a Uiag em- 
brace: 
Abd the new leaves on every boug|i were seen, 
Some ruddy coloured, some of lighter green. 
The painted birds, companions of the spring. 
Hopping from spray to spray, were heard lo 

sing. 
Both eyes and ears seceiv'd a like delight, 
Enchanting music, and a cbarining sight. 
On Philomel I fixM my whole desire ; 
And lis^n'd for the queen of all the quire ; 
Fain wodd I hear her heavenly voice to sing; 
And wanted yet an omen to the spring. 

Attending long in vain, I took Ibe way, 
Which through a path, but scarcely printed, lay; 
In narrow mazes oil it seem'd to meet, 
Aiad look'd as lightly press*d by fairy feet. 
Wand'ring I walk'd alone, fbr still mechought 
To some strange end so strange a path was 

wrought: 
At last it led me where an arbour stood, 
The sacred receptacle of the wood: [green, 
This place unmark'd, thovgh oft I walk'd the 
In all ray progress I had never seen : 
And seized at once with wonder and delight, 
Gaz*d all around me, new to the transporting 

sight. 
*T was bench'd with turf, and goodly to be seen, 
The thick young grass arose in fresher green; 
The mound was newly made, no sight could 
Betwixt the nice partitions of the grass 4 [pass 
The well-united sods so ckwely lay, 
And an around the shades defended it from day 
For sycamores with eglantine were spread, 
A hedge about the sides, a covering over head, 
And so the fragrant brier was wove between. 
The sycamore and flowers were mizM witfi 
That nature seem'd to vary the delight ; [green, 
And satisfied at once the smell and sight. 
The master workman of the bower was knowK 
Through fairy-lands, and built for Oberon ; 
Who twining leaves with such proportion drew 
They rose by measure, and by rule they grew; 
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No mortal tongue can half the beauty tell ; 
For none but handa divine coiild work so well. 
Both roof and sidei were like a parlour made, 
A soft recess, and a cod summer shade : 
The hedge was set so thick, no fweign eye 
The persons placed within it coutd espy : 
But ali that passM without with ease was seen, 
As if nor fence nor tree was placM between. 
'T was bordered with a field ; and some was 

plain 
With grass, and some was sowM with rising 

grain. 
That (now the dew with spangles deck'd the 

ground) 
A sweeter spot of earth was never fbund. 
I lookM and lookMi and still with new delight ; 
Such joy my soul, such pleasures fiUM my sight : 
And the^fresh eglantine exhalM a breath, 
Whoso odours were of power to raise from 



Nor mllen disoonteDt, nor anxious care, 
E'ea Iboagh brought thither, couU inhabit 

there: 
But thence they fled as from, their mortal foe ; 
For this sweet pkee oouki only pleasure know. 

Thus as I mus'd I east aside my eye, 
Abd saw a medlar4ree was planted nigh. 
The spreading branches made a goodly show, 
And full of opening btooms was every bough t 
A goldfinch there I saw with gaudy pride 
Of painted pknaee, that hopp'd from side to 

side. 
Still pecking as she pass'd ; and still she drew 
The sweets from every flower, and suck'd the 

dew: 
Buflic'd at length, she warbled in her throat, 
And tunM her voice to many a merry note, 
Bat Indistinct, and neither sweet nor clear, 
Tel roeh as sooch'd my soul, and pleasM my ear. 
Her short performance was no sooner tried, 
When she I sought, the nightingale, replied : . 
80 sweet, so shrill, so variously she sung, 
That the grove echoed, and the valleys rung : 
And I so ravish'd with her heavenly note, 
I stood entranced, and had no room for thought, 
But all o'erpower'd with ecstasy of bliss, 
Was in a pleasing dream of paradise ; 
At length walkM, and looking round the bower, 
SearehM every tree, andpry*d on every flower. 
If any where by chance I might espy 
The rural poet of the mek>dy : 
For etill methought she sung not far awky ; 
At last I found her on a laurel spray. 
Cluae by my sUe she sat, and fair in sight, 
Full in a line, against her opposite ; 
Wliere stood with eglantine the hiurel twin'd ; 
And bofh their native fweets were well con- 

jofan'd* 



On the green bank I sat, and listened long ; 
(Sitting was more convenient for the song;) 
Nor till her lay was ended could I move. 
But wished to dwell for ever in the grove. 
Only methought the time too swiftly paas*d, 
And every note I fear'd would be the last. 
My sight, and 8mell,and hearing were eraploy'd, 
And all three senses in fiiU gust enjqy'd. 
And what alone did all the rest surpass, 
The sweet possession of the fairy place ; 
Single, and conscious to my self alone 
Of pleasures to the excluded world unknown : 
Pleasures which no where else were to b« 

found. 
And all Elysium in a spot of ground. 

Thus while 1 sat intent to see and hear, 
And drew perfumes of more than, vital air, 
AU suddenly I heard the approaching aoond 
Of vocal music on the enchanted ground t 
A host of saints it seemM, so full the quire ; 
As if the bless'd above did all conspire 
To join their voices, and neglect the lyre. 
At length there issued from 5ie grove behind 
A fair assembly of the femi^ie kind : 
A train less fair, as ancient ikthers toll, 
Seduc'd the sons of heaven to rebel. 
I pass their form, and eVery charming grace, 
Less than an angel wouki their worth debase % 
But their attire, like liveries of a kind. 
All rich and rare, is fresh within my mind. 
In velvet, whito as snow, the troop wasgownM, 
The seams with sparkling emeralds set around t 
Their hoods and sleeves the same ; and purfled 

o'er 
With diamonds, pearls, and all the shining stdft 
Of eastoni pomp : their long descending train, 
With rubies edg^d, and sapphires, swept the 

, plain: 
High on their heads, with jewels richly set, 
Eadi lady wore a radiant cofonet 
Beneath the cihsles, all the quite was grac'd 
With chaplets green on ^eir fair foreheads 

pUcM. 
Of laurel some, of woodbine many more ; 
And wreaths of agnus castus others bore ; 
These last, who with those virgin crowns were 
Appear'd in higher honour than the rest, [drest, 
They dancM around : but in the midst was seen 
A lady of a more majestic mien ; 
By stature, and by beauty, mark'd their sove- 
reign queen. 

On the green hank I mc, and Ustm'd Irmgi 
(SUUng wa» more convenient for tJueonr,') 
A deviation from the original, arising from the 
want of a rhyme, or his habitual carelessness. The 
original lines are— 

for as for mine entent. 
The birdis song was more convenient, 
And more pleaMuxt to me hy many fold 
Than mete or drlolc, or any other thinf. 
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She in the mklet began with sober {jmce ; 
Her aenratots' eyee were lixM upon her face, ^ 
And as she wuou'd or tumM, her motione riew'd, 
Her measaree kept, and step by step puiBu*d. 
Methought she. trod the ground with greater 



Broad were the banners, and of snowy hnn, 

A purer web the ailkwtMrm noTer drew. 

The chief about their neohs the sentcbeaas 



With more of godhead shining in her face ; 
And as if. beauty she surpaesM the quire. 
So, nobler than the rest, was her attira. 
A crown of ruddy gold enclosed her brow, 
Plain without pomp, and rich without a show : 
A branch of agnus oastus in her hand 
She boi^s aloft (her sceptre of command) ; 
Admir'd, adorM by aU the circling crowd, 
Por wheresoever she tum*d her face, they bow'd: 
And a« she danc'd, a rouhdelay she ring, 
In hOKNir of the laurel, ever young : 
She raised her voice on high, and sung so clear, 
The &wm came scudding from the groves to 

hear : 
And all the bending forest lent an ear. 
At every close she made, the jUtending throng 
Replied, and bore the burden of the song : ^ 
So ;ust, so small, yet in so sweet a note, 
It seem'd the music melted in the throat. 

Thus dancing on, and singing as ihey danc'd. 
They to the middle of the mead advanc'di 
Till round my arbour a new ring they made, 
And footed it about the secret shade. 
Overjoy 'd to see the jolly troop so near, 
But^somewhat awM, I shook with holy fear ; 
Yet not so much, but that I noted well 
Who did the roost in song or dance excel. 

Kot long I had observ'd, when from afar 
I heard a sudden symphony of war ; 
The neighing coursers, and the sbldiere' cry, 
And sounding trumps that seomM to tear the 
I saw soon after this, behind the grove [sky : 
Prom whence the ladies did in order move. 
Come issuing out in arms a warrior train. 
That like a deluge pouHd upon the plain ; 
On barbed steeds they rode in proud array, 
Thick as the college of the bees in May, 
When swarming o'er the dusky fields they fly 
New to the flowers, and intercept the sky. 
So fierce they drove,their coursers were so Beet; 
That the turf trembled underneath their feet. 

To tell their costly fumitore were long, 
The summer's day would end before the song ; 
To purchase but ihe tenth of all their store, 
Would make the mighty Persian monarch poor, 
Yet what I can, I will ; before the rest 
The trumpets issu'd in while mantles dress'd : 
A numerous troop, and all tlieir heads aroubd 
Witli chaplets green of cerrial-oak were crown'd; 
And at each trumpet was a banner bound, 
MThich waving in the wind displayM at large 
l*heir master's coat of anns,and knightly charge. 



With orient pearia and jewels powdered o^er , 
Broad were their cedars too, and eveiy ena 
Was set about with many a costly stoaa. 
Next these, of kings at anns a goodly train 
In proud array came prancing o'er the phun 
Their cloaks were cloth of silver mis'd with 

gold, 
And garlands green around their temples rolTd: 
Rich crowns were on their royal scutcheons 

plac'd, [grac'd : 

With sapphires, diamonds, and with rubief 
And 8« the trumpets their appearance made. 
So tliese in habits were alike array'd ; 
But with a pace nore sober, and mope sbw; 
And twenty, rank in rank, they rode m^nm. 
The pursuivants came next, in number more ; 
And like the heralds each his scutcheon bom : 
Gbd in white velvet all their troop they led» 
With each an oaken chaplet on his liMd. 

Nine royal knights in eqiud rank waceeed. 
Each warrior mounted on a fieiy aieed ; 
In goUen armour gkirMNis to b^liold ; 
The rivets of their arms were nail'd wathgokL 
Their surcoats of white ermine fur were nuida^ 
With clolh of goM between that cast a glittar* 

ing shade. 
The trappings of their steeds were of the sane; 
The golden fringe e'en set the ground on flasae, 
And drew a precious trail : a crown divine 
Of laurel did about their temples twine 
Three henchmen were for every kni^ a^ 

■ign'd, 
All in ridi livery dad, and of a kind ; 
White velvet, but uaabom, for cbaks they W6i«| 
And each within his hand a truncheon bora, 
The foremost held a hehn of rare device ; 
A.prince's ransom wouM not pay the price. 
The second bore the buckler of his knight. 
The third. of cornel-wood a apear upright. 
Headed with piercing steel, and polish'd bright. 
Like to their lords their equipage was soen, 
And all their foreheads crown'd with garlands 

green. [shield. 

And after these cartie, artn'd with spear and 
A host so great, as oover'd all the field : 
And all their foreheads, like the knights before, 
With laurels evergreen were diaded o'er, 
Or oak. or other leaves of lasting kind, [wind 
Tenacious of the stem, and fiftti against the 
Some in their handa* beside tbe knee and 

shield. 
The boughs of woodbine or of hawthorn baU» 
Or branches for their mystic eiBblems totk, 
Of palm, of laurel, or of cerrial-oak. 
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Thus marching to the trumpet's lofty soiioid, 
Drawn in two Uno» adverse they wheelM aroundy 
And in the middle meadow took their grouwl. 
Among tliemseWes the tumey they divide, 
In equal squadrons rang'd on either side. 
Then tumM their horses' heads, and man to 

man, 
And steed to steed opposM, the justs began. 
They lightly set their jances in the rest, 
And, at the sign, against each other press'd : 
They met. I sitting at my ease beheld 
The mixM events, and fortunes of the field. 
Some broke their spears, some tumbled hor89 

andmaq, 
And round the field the lightenM cmrsera ran. , 
An hour and more, like tides, in equal sway 
They rushM, and won by turns, and lost the day: 
At length the nine (who stiQ logetlier held) 
Their fainting foes to shameful flight oompellM, 
And with resistless force o'erran the field. 
Thus, to their fame, when finishM was the fight, 
The victors from their lofty steeds alight : 
Like them dismouotod ail the warlike train, 
And two by two proceeded o*er the plain : 
Till to the fair assembly they advalic'd. 
Who near the secret arbogr sung and danc'd. 
The ladies lefi iheir measures at the sight, 
To meet the chiefs retiring from the figbt, 
And each with open arms embrac'd faer chocea 

knight. 
Amid the plain a spreading laurel stood, 
The grace and ornament d* aU the wood : 
That pleasing shade they sought, a soft retreat 
Frorti sudden April showers, a shelter from the 

heat: 
Her leafy arms with such extent were spread, , 
So near the clouds was her aspiring head, 
Th«t hosts of birds, that wing the liquid air, 
Perch'd in the boughs, had nightly kxlging there; 
And flocks of sheep beneath the shade from far 
Might hear the rattling hail, and wintry war ; 
From heaven's inclemency here found retreat, 
Eajoy'd the cool, and shunn'd the scorching 

heat: 
\ himdred knights might there at ease abide ; 
And every knight a lady by his side : 
The trunk itself such odours did bequeath, 
That a ISfoluccan breeze to these was common 

breath. 
The lords and ladies here approaching, paid 
Their homage, with a k>w obeisance made ; 
And scemM to venerate the sacred shade. 
These rites performed, their pleastirea they 

pursue, 
^ith songs of love, and mix with measurea 

new; 
Around the holy tree their danco thay frame, 
And efery champion leads his ebqaen dame. 



I cast my sight upon the fiurther field, 
And a fresh object of .delist beheld x 
For firom the region of the West I heard 
New music sooiid, and a new troop appeared ; 
Of knighU and ladies mix'd, a jdly band, 
But all on foot they march'd; and hand in hand, 
The ladLes dressM in rich symars were seen 
Of Florence satin, flower'd with white and greeny 
And for a shade betwixt the oloomy gridelim 
The borders of their petticoaU below 
Were guarded thick with rabies on a row ; 
And every danoel were upm her head 
Of flowers a garland Mended, white and red. 
Attar'd in mantles all the knights were seen, 
That graitified the view with cheerful green : 
Their chaplets of their ladies' coloufs were, 
Composed of white and red, to shade their shin* 

inghair. 
Before the merry troop the minstrels play'd ; 
AU in their masters' liveries were array'd, 
And clad in green, aikd on their temples wore 
The chapLsti white and red their ladies bore. 
Theif instroraenU were various in their kind. 
Some for th« bow, and some for breathing wind 
The sawtry, pipe, and hautboy's noisy band, 
And the soft lute trembling beneath the tottdiiDg 

hand. 
A luft of daises on a flotrery lay 
They saw, and thitherward they bent their way 
To this both knights and dames their homage 

made. 
And due obeisance to the daisy paid. 
And then the band of flutes began te play, 
To which a lady sung a virelay : 
And still at every dose she would repeat 
The burden of the scog, The daisy is so sweet 
The daisy is so sweet, when she begun. 
The troop of knights and dames continu'd on, 
TIm consort and the voice so charmM my ear, 
Andr sooth'd my soul, that it was heaven tu hear 
But soon their pleasure pass'd: at noon of day 
The sun with sultry beams began to play': 
Not Sirius shoots a fiercer flame from high, 
When with his poisonous breath he blasts tho 

■ky: [flea,) 

Then droopM the fading flow'rs, (their beauty 
And clos'd their sickly eyes, and hung the head 
And rivell'd up with heat, lay dying in their bed. 
The ladies gaspM, and scarcely could respire 
The breath they drew, no longer air, but fire ; 
The fainty kaights were scorch'd ; and know 

not where 
To run for shelter, for no shade was near; 
And after this the gathering clouds. amain 
Pour'd down a stcrm of ratUing haii and rain: 
And lightoing flash'd betwixt: the field and 



up before, wsre buried in the 
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The ladies wd tke knightt, no shelter nigfa, 
Bare to the breather and the wintiy sky, 
Were dropping wet, disoonsolatey and wan. 
And through their thin array receivM the rain ; 
While those in white, protected by the tree, 
Saw pass in Tain the assault, and stood from 

danger free, 
Bat as compassion mov'd their gentle minds, 
When ceas'd the storm, and nlent were the 

winds, 
Displeas*d at what, not suffering, they had seen, 
They went to cheer the faction of the green : 
The queen in white array, before her band. 
Saluting, took her rival by the hand ; [grMSe, 
Sa did the knights and dames, with courtly 
And with behaTiour sweet their foes embraced. 
Then thus the queen with laur^ on her brow. 
Fair sister, I have suffered in your wo ; 
Nor shall be wanting aught within my power 
For your relief in my refreshing bower. 
That other answered with a lowly look, 
And Soon the grack>0B inTitation look ; 
For ill at ease both she Bnd.aU her train 
The scorching sun had home, and beatmg rain^ 
Like courtesy was us'd by all in white, [khighL 
Each dame a dame received, and every knight a 
The laurel champions with their swords invade 
The neighbouring ibrests, wh^e the juste were 

made, 
And serowood iinom the rotten hedges took, 
And seeds of latent fire from flints provoke : 
A cheerful blaze arose, and by the fire 
They warmM their frozen feet, and dried their 

wet attire. 
Refresh'd with heat, the ladies sought around 
For virtuous nerbSfWliich, gathered from the 

ground,' [made. 

They squeezed the juice, and cooling ointment 
Which on their sun-burnt cheeks, and their 

ehapt skins they laid : [them eat, 

Then sought green salads, which they bade 
A sovereign remedy for inward heat. 

The lady of the Leaf ordain'd a feast, 
And made the lady of the Flower her guest;' 
When lo, a bower ascended on th^plain. 
With sudden seats oidain'd, and large for either 

train. 
This bower was n^ar my pleasant arbour plac'd, 
Thai I could hear and see whatever pass'd : 
The ladies sat with eadi a knight between, 
Distinguish'd by their colours, white and green; 
The vanquish'd party with the victors joinM, 
Nor Wanted sweet discourse, the banquet of the 



Mean time the minstrels play'd on either sido, 
Vain of their art, and for the mastery vied i 
The sweet contention lasted for an hour, 
And reibcb'd my secret arbour ffom the. bower. 



Th6 son was set ; and Vesper, tc supply 
His absent beams, had lighted up the sly. 
When Philomel, officious all the day 
To sing the service of the ensuing May, 
Fled from her laurel shade,and wmg'd her fligfal 
Directly to the queen array*d in white : 
And hopping sat familiar on her hand, 
A new musician, and increas'd the band. 

The goldfinch, who, to shun the scalding heat, 
Had chang'd the medlar for a safer seat. 
And hid in boshes 'scap'd the bitter shower, 
Now perch'd upon the lady 6f the Flower ; 
And either songster hokiing out their throate, 
And folding up their wings,renew*d their notes, 
As if all day, preludmg to the fight. 
They only bad rehean'd, to sing by night. 
The banquet end^, and tKe-totle done, 
They dancMby starlight and the friendly s 
Aiid when they were to part, the laureat c 
Supplied with steeds the lady of the green. 
Her and her train conducting on the way} 
The moon to follow, and avoid the day. 

This when I saw, inquisitive to know 
The secret moral of the mystic show, 
I startbd from my shade, in hopes tofind 
Some nymph to satisfy my longing mind: 
And as my fair adventure fell, I found 
A lady all in white, with laurel crown'd, 
Who elos'd the rear, and sofUy pac*d akng« 
Repeating to herself the former song. 
With doe respect my body I indinM, 
As to some being of superior kind. 
And made my court according to the cfaty. 
Wishing her queen and her a happy May, 
Great thanks, my daughterj with a gracious bow, 
She said ; and I, who much desired to know 
Of whence she was, yet fearful how to break 
My mind, adventuHd humbly thus to speak • 
Madam, might I presume, and notofTaxl, 
So may the stars and shining moon attend 
Ybur nightly sports, as you vouchsafo to teO, 
What nymphs they were who mortal forms ez* 
eel, [so well. 

And what the knights who fought in listed fieUs 
To this the dame replied: Fair daughter 

know. 
That what you saw was all a fairy show : 
And all those airy shapes you now behold 
Were human bodies once, anddoth'd with 

- eaHhly mould. 
Our souls, not yet prepar'd for upper light. 
Till doomsday wander In the shades of ni^t; 
This only holyday of all the year, 
We priviieg'd in sunshine may appear t 
With songs and dance we celebrate the day, 
And with due honours usher in the May. 
At other times we reign by night alone, 
And pasting throogh'the skies pursue the moon ; 
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But wh«ii th« moon arises, none are found ; 
For cruel Demogorgon walks the round, 
And if he find^ a fairv lag in hght, [night 

He drives the wretch before, and lashes into 

All courteous are by kind ; and ever proud 
With friendly offices to help the good. 
In every land we have a larger space 
Than what is known to you of mortal race : 
Where we with green adorn our fairy bowers, 
And e'en this grove, unseen before, is ours. 
Know farther ; every lady cloth'd in white, 
And, crown'd with oak and laurel every knight, 
AriB servanU to the leaf, by liveries known 
Of innocence; and I myself am one. 
Saw you not her so graceful to behold 
In white atfire, and crownM with radiant gold ? 
The sovereign lady of our land is she, 
Diana caird, the queen of chastity : 
■ And, for the spotless name of maid she bearr, 
That agnus castus in her hand appears : 
And all her train, with leafy chaplets crownMi 
Were for' unblam*d virginity renown'd ; 
But those the chief and highest in command 
Who bear those holy branbhes in their hand : 
The knightf adorn'd with laurel crowns are 

they 
Whom death nor danger ever could dismay, 
Victerious names, who made the world ob6y ; 
Who, while they liv'd, in deeds of arms excellM, 
And after death for deities were heldt 
But those who wear the woodbine on their brow 
Were knighu of love, who never broke their 

vow; 
Firm to their plighted faith, and ever fre* 
From fears, and fickle chance, and jealousy. 
The lords and ladies, who the woodbine bear 
As true- as Tristam and Uotta were. 
But where are those, said I, the unconquer'd 

nine. 
Who crown'd with laurel-wreaths in golden ar- 
mour shine ? 
And who the knighls in green, and what the train 
Of ladies dress'd with daisies on the plain 7 
Why both ihe bands in worship disagree. 
And some adore the flower, and some the tree ? 
Just is your suit, fair daughter, said the dame : 
Those laurellM chieft were men of mighty fame ; 
Nine worthies were they cali'd of different rites, 
Three Jews, three pagans, and thtee Christian 

knights. 
These, as you see, ride foremost in the field, 
As they the foremost rank of honour held, 
And all in deeds of chivalry excell'd : [renew 
Their temples wreathM with leaves, that still 
For deathless laurel is the victor's due : 
Who ' bear the bows were knights in Arthur's 
reign, [majgni 

Twelve they, and twelve the oecrs of Chai4«« 
YOL. I.— 16 



For bows the strength of brawny anm implyi . 
Emblems of valour, and of Ticiory. 
Behold an order yet of newer date, 
Doubling their number, equal in their stale ; 
Our England's ornament, the crown's defbnce, 
In battle brave, protectors of their prince : 
Unchang'd by fortune, to their soveregn true. 
For which their manly legs are bound with blue. ' 
These, of the Garter call'd, of faith unstain'd. 
In fighting fields the laurel have obtain'd, 
And well repaid the honours which they gain'd. 
The laurel wreaths were first' by Ciosar won^ 
And still they Coasar's successors adorn : 
One leaf of this is immortality, 
And more of worth than all the world can buy. 
One doubt remains, said I, the dames in green, 
What were their qualities, and who their queen 7 
Flora commands^ said she, thoee nymphs and 

knights. 
Who liv'd in slothful ease and kMse delights s 
Who never acts of honour durst pursue. 
The men ingk>riou8 knights, the ladies all un- 
true; 
Who, nyrs'd in idleness, and train'd in courtly 
Pass'd all their precious hours in plays and 

sports. 
Till death behind came stalking on, unseen, 
And withered (like the storm) the freshneae of 
their green. [hour, 

These, and their mates, enjoy their present 
And therefore pay their homage to the Flower. 
But knights in knightiy deeds should persevere 
And still continue what at first they were ; 
Oontinue, and proceed in honour's fair careei .. 
No room for cowardice, or dull delay ; ' 
From good to better they should urge their way.. 
For this with golden spurs the chiefs are^grac'd. 
With pointed rowels arm'd to mend their haste. 
For this with lasting leaves their^ browis are 

bound; 
For Uuiel is the sign of labour orown'd^ 
Which bears the bitter bbst>nor shaken, fillip 

to ground : 
From winter winds it sufibret^no decay, 
For ever fresh and fair,antilevery month i^Mnv, 
E'en when the vital sap retreats below^ 
E'en when the hoary beiad is hid in saow 
The life is in the leaf and si ill between 
The fits of fulling aaow appeara^ the streaky 

green. 
Not ao the flower, which lasts jbr little spaoe 
A short- liv'd good, and an unoartain grace ; 
This way widthat the feeUe^atem isdriven,> 
Weak to. sustain the stonae and injuries t^ 

heaven. 
ProppVl^by the spring, it lifls alof\ the head.^ \ 
But elfa sickly beauty, so^ to shed ; "7; 

In mmmr Iirin& a|i{l:i|% winter dead.' J^ 
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For thingt of tender kind, for pleasure made, 
Shoot up with swift increase, and sudden are 
decay'd. 

With hussble words, the wisest I could frame 
And proS*er*d service, 1 repaid the dame; 
That, of her grace, she gave her maid to know 
The secret meaning of ^is moral show. 
And she, to prove what profit I had made 
Of mjstic truth, in fables first conveyM, 
Demanded, till the next returning May, 
Whether the Leaf or Flower I would obey 1 
I chose the Leaf; she smil*d with sober cheer, 
And wish'd me fair -adventure for the year, 
And gave me charms and sigUs, for defence 
Against ill tongues that scandal innocence : 
But I, said she, my fellows must pursue, 
Ah^ady past the plain, and oi^ ojf view. 
We parted thus ; [ homeward sped my wayi 
Bewildered in the wood till dawn of day : 
And met the merry crew who danc'd about the 

May. 
Then late refresh^ with sleep, I rose to write 
The visionary vigils of the night. 

Blush, as thou may'st, my little book, with 
shame. 
Nor hope- with homely verse to purchase fame ; 
For such thy maker chose ; and so design*d 
Thy simple style to salt thy lowly kind. 



'THE WIFE OF BATH, HER TALE. 

In days of oki, when Arthur fiU'd the throne. 
Whose acts and fame to foreign lands were 
The king of elfs and little fairy queen [blown : 
GamboUM on heaths, and danc'd on every green; 
And where the joDy troop had led the round, 
The grass unbidden rose, and mark'd the ground : 
Nor darkling did they dance, the silver light 
Of Ph<Dbe serVd to guide their steps aright. 
And with their tripping pleasM, prolong the 

night. 
Her beams they follow'd where at full she 

play'd. 
Nor longer than she shed her horns they staid, 
Fk-om thence with airy flight to foreign lands 

convey'd. 
Above the rest our Britain held they dear, 
More solemnly they kept their sabbaths here. 
And made more spaciousrings, and revellM half 

the year. 
I speak of ancient times, for now the swkm 
Returning )ate may pass the woods in vain, 
And never hope to see the nightly train : 
In vain the dairy now with mints is dress'd, 
The dairy maid expects no &iry guest. 
To skim the bowls, and i^er pay the feast 



She sighs, aikd shakes her empty shoes in vaiO| 
No silver penny to I'eward her pain : 
For priesttf with prayers, and other godly geer. 
Have made the merry goblins disappear , 
And where they played their merry pranks he* 

fore, 
Have sprinkled holy water on the floor : 
Andfiriars, that through the wealthy regioos roft. 
Thick as the motes Uiat twinkle in the sun, 
Resort to farmers rich, and bless their halls. 
And exorcise the beds, and cross the walls 
This makes the fairy quires forsake the place. 
When once 't is hallow'd with the rites of grace : 
But in the walks where wicked elves have been, 
The learning of the parish now it seen, 
The lyidnight parson, posting o'er the green, 
With gown tuck'd up, to wakes, for Sunday 

next. 
With humpiUig ale encouraging his text; 
Nor wants the holy leef to country girl betwixt. 
From fiends and imps he sets the village free 
There haimts not any incubus but he. 
The maids and wotoien need no danger feai 
To walk 1^ night, and sanctity so near: 
For by some haycock, or some shady thorn, 
He bids his beads both evensong and mora. 

It so befell in this king Arthur's reign, 
A histy knight was pricking o'er the plain; 
A bachelor he was, and of the courtly train. 
It happen'd as ho rode, a damsel gay 
In russet robes to market took her way : 
Soon on the girl he cast sin amorous eye, 
So straight she walk'd.and on her pasterns high * 
If seeing her behind he lik'd her pace, 
Now turning short, he better likes herfiboe. 
He lights in haste, and, full of youthful fire, 
By force accomplish'd his obscene desire : 
This done, away he rode, not uoespied, 
For swarming at hik back the countiy cried . 
And once in view they never lost the sight, 
But seiz'd, and pinion'd brought to court the 

knight. 
Then courts of kings Fsrp held in hi^ 



Ere made the common brothels of the town : 
There, virgins honourable vows received, 
But chaste, as maids in monasteries Uv'd, 
The kmg himself, to nuptial ties a slave, 
No bad example to his poets gave : 
And they, not bad, but in a vicious age, 
Had not, to please the prince, debauched the 

stage. 
Now what should Arthur do ? He Wd the 

knight, 
But sovereign monarchs are tne Murce d 

right: 
Mov'd by the damsel's tears and «^**-»— «» cry 
He doomed the bnital raviaher to dia. 
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But fair (3«neura rose in his defence. 
And pifty'd so hard for mercy fix>m t^e prince, 
That to bis queen the king the offender gave. 
And left it in her power to kilt or save, 
This gracious act the ladies all approve, 
Who thought it much a man should die for 

love; 
And with their mistress joinM in close debate, 
(Covering their kindness with dissembled hate;) 
If not to free him, to prolong hia fate. « 
At last agreed, they call'd him by consent 
Before the queen and female parliament. 
And the fair speaker rising from the chahr, 
Did thus the judgment of the house declare. 

Sir knight, though I havtf askM thy life, yet 
Thy destiny depends upon my will : [still 

Nor hast tho^ other surety than the grace 
Not due to thee from our offended race. 
But as our kind is <^a softer mould, 
AAd cannot blood without a sigh behold, 
t grant thee life ; reserving still the power 
To take the forfeit when I see my hour : 
Unless thy answer to my nest demand 
Shall set thee fnee from our avenging hand. 
The question, whose solution I require, 
Is, What the aei of women most desire 1 
In this dispute thy judges are at strife ; 
Beware, for od thy wit depends thy life. 
Tet (lest, surprised, unknowing what to say. 
Thou daom thyself) we give thee farther day : 
A year is thine to wander at thy win ; 
And 4eamfrom others, if thou want'st the skill. 
But, not to hold our proffered turn in scorn. 
Good sureties will we have for thy return, 
That at the time prefixM thou shak obey, 
And at thy pledge's peril keep thy day. 

Wo was the.knight at this severe commi^id ; 
But well he knew ^t was bootless to withstand : 
The terms accepted, as the fair ordain. 
He put in bail for his return again^ 
And promisM answer at the day assigned. 
The best, with heaven's ^kasistance, he couki 

His leave thus taken, on his way he went, 
Witl| heavy heart, and full of discontent, 
Misdoubtmg much, and fearful of the «vent. 
'T was hard the truth of such a point to find. 
As was not yet agreed among the kind. 
Thus on he went ; stil) anxious more and more, 
Ask'd all he met, and knock'd at every door ; 
Inquired of men ; but made his chief reqtiest 
To learn from women what they lov'd the best. 
They answer'd each according to her mind 
To please herself, not all the female -kind. 
One was for weakb, another was for plaoQ ;' 
Crones, old and ugly, wtsh'd a better face. 
The widow^s wish was oftentimes to wed; 
* « * * « 



Some said the sex were pleas'd with handsooM 

lies. 
And some gross flattery Ibv'd without disguise : 
Truth is, says one, he seldom fails to win. 
Who flatters well ; 'for that's our darling si^i 
But long attendance, and a duteous mind, 
Will work e'en with the wisest of the kind. 
One thought the sex's prime felicity . 
Was from the bonds of wedlock to be free : 
Their pleasures, hours, and actions all their 

own. 
And nncontroU'd to give account to none. 
Someldsh a husband-fool ; but such are curst, 
For fools perverse of husbands are the worst : 
All women wouU be counted chastAsnd wise, 
Nor should our spouses see, but with our eyes ; 
For fools will prate ; and though they want the 

wit 
To find close fanhs, yet open blots will hit \ 
Though better for their ease to hold their 

tongue, 
For vromankind was nftrer in the wrong. 
So noise ensues, and quarrds last-for Itfe ; 
The wife abbors the fool, the fool the Wife. 
And tome men say, that great delight have \ve^ 
To be for truth extoU'd, and secrecy : 
And constant in one purpose still to dwell 
And not our husbands' counsels to reveal. 
But that 's a fable : for our sex is frail, 
Viventing rather than not tell a tale. 
Like leaky sieves no secrete we can holdt 
Witness the famous tale that Ovid told. 

Midas the king, as in his book appears, 
By Phcsbus was endow'd with asses' ears,. 
Which under his long locks he well conceai'd 
(As monarchs' vices must not be reveal'd,) 
For fear the people )iave 'em in the wmd, 
Who long ago were neither dumb nor bUrid : 
Nor apt to think fiom' heaven their title 

springs. 
Since Jove and Mars left off begetting kings. 
This Midas knew ; and durst communicate 
To none but to his wife his ears of stato : 
One must be trusted, akid He thought her ftt 
As passing prudent, and a parlous wit. 
To this sagacious confessor he went, 
And told her what a gift the gods had sent 
But told it under matrimonial seal. 
With strict injunction never to reveal. 
The secret heard, she plighted him her troth) 
(And sacred sure is every woman's oath,) 
' The royal malady should rest unkuowa, 
Both for her husband's honour and her own. 
But ne'ertheless she pin'd with discoaunt ; " 
The counsel rumbled till it found a vent. 
The thing she knew she was obliged to hidt 
• By Interest and by oath the wife was tied ; 
But, if she toki it not, the woman died. 
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Loth to betray a husband and a prince, 
But she must burst, or blab, and no pretence 
l>r honour tied her ton^^o from selMefence. 
A masshy ground commodioualy was near, 
Thither she ran, and held h^ breath for fear, 
Lest if a word she spoko of any thing, 
That word might be the secret of the king.. 
Thus iuU of counsel to the fen she went, 
Grip'd'all the way, and longing for a vent ; 
ArrivM, by pure necessity oompellM, 
On her majestic marrow-bones she kneelM : 
Then to the water'abrink she laid her head, 
And, as a bittour bumps within a reed*, 
To thee alone, O lake, she said, I toll, 
(And, as thy queen, commandlhee to conceal,) 
Beneath his locks the king my husband wears 
A goodly royal pair of asses' ears : 
Now I have eas'd my boedm oif the pain, 
Till the next longing fit feturu again. 

Thus through a woman was the secret 
known ; 
Tell us, and in efiect you tell -the town, 
But to my tdle ; the knight with heavy cheer, 
Wand'ring in vain, had now consum*^ the 

year: 
One day was only leA to solve the doubt, ' 
Tet knew no more than when he first set out. 
But home he must, and as the award had been, 
Yield up his body captive to the queen. 
In this deq>airing state he happ'd to ride. 
As fnrttme Idd him, by a forest side : 
Lonely the vale, and full of horror atood. 
Brown, with the shade of a religious wood : 
When fulV before him, at the noon of night, 
(The moon was up, and shot a gleamy light) 
He saw a quire of ladies in a round, 
That feally footing seem'd to skim the ground : 
Thus danciagiiand in hand, so light they were, 
He knew not wore they trod, on earth or air. 
At speed he drove, and came a sudden guest, 
in hope, where many wom^n were, at least 
Some one by chance might answer his request. 
But faster than his horse the ladies flow, 
And in a trice were vanished out of view. 

One only hag remained ; but fouler far 
Than grondame apes in Indian forests are ; 
Against a withered oak she lean'd her weight, 
Propp'd on her trusty staff*, not half upright, 
And droppM an awkward courtesy to the 

knight. 
Then said. What makes you, sir, so late abroad, 
Without a guide, and this no beaten road ? 
Or want you aught that here you hope to find, 
Or travel for some trouble in your mind 7 
The last I guess ; and if I read aright, 
Those of our sex are bound to serve a knight ; 
Perhaps good counsel may your grief aasuage 
Then fell your pain ; for wisdom is in ago. 



To this the knight : Gooa mother^ would y« 
know 
The secret cause and spring ef all my wo I 
My life must with to-morrow's light expire, 
Unless I tell what women most desire. 
Now coutd you help me at this hard essay, 
Or for your inborn goodness, or for pay ; 
Yours is Txiy life, redeeni'd by your advice, 
Ask what you please, and I will pay the price 
The proudest kerchief of the court shall rest 
Well satisfied of what they love the best. 

Plight mo thy faitI),quoth &he,that what I ask, 
Thy danger over, and perfurm'd thy task. 
That thou shalt give for hire of thy demand , 
Here take thy oath, and seal it on my hand ; 
1 warrant thee, on peril of my life, 
Thy words shall please both widow, maid, and 
wife. [knight, 

More words there needed not to move the 
To take her o^er, and his truth to plight. 
With that she spread a mantle on the ground, 
And, first inquiring whither he was bound. 
Bade him not fear, though long and rough Ike 

way, 
At court he should arrive ere break of day ; 
His horse shoufd find the way withoot a guide. 
She said: with fiiry ihey began to ride, 
He on tho midst, the beldam at his side. 
The horse what devil drov^ I cannot tell, 
But only this, they sped their journey well . 
And all the way the crone inform'd the kni^rt, 
How ho should answer the demand aright 

To court they came ; tho news was quicklj 
spread 
Of his returning to redeem his bead. 
,The female senate was assembled soon, 
With all the mob of women in the town ; 
The queen sat lord chief justice of the hall, 
And bade the crier cite the criminal, [claim : 
The knight appear'd; and silence they prfh 
Then first the culprit answer'd to his name 
And, after forms of law, was last requirM 
To name the thing that women most desir'd. 

The offender, taught his lesson by the way. 
And by his counsel ord«>rM what to say. 
Thus bold began : My lady liege, said he, 
What all your sex desire is. Sovereignty. 
The wife affects her husband to command ; 
All must be hers, both money, house, and huid. 
The maids are mistresses e'en in their name ; 
And of their servants full dominion claim. 
This at the peril of my head; I say, 
A blunt plain truth, the sex aspires to sway, 
You to rule all, while we, like slaves, ob«j. 
There was not ene, or widow, maid, or wife, 
But said the knight had well deserv'd his lift. 
E'en fairGeneura, with a blush, confess'd 
The man had found what women love the beft 
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Upitarts the beldane^who was there unseetti' 
And, reverence made) accosted thus the queeh: 
My liege, said she, before tho>court arise, 
May I, poor wretch, find &Toar in your eyes, 
To grant my just request : 't was I who taught 
The knight this answer, and inspir'd his 

thought ; 
None but a woman couM atnan direct 
To tell us women whit we most aflbct. 
But first I swore him on his knighUy troth, 
(And here demand performance of his oath,) 
To grant the boon that next I sliould desire ; 
He gart' his faith, and I expect my Mrs : 
My promise is falfillM : I sav'd his life, 
And claim his debt, to take me for his wife. 
The knisht was ask*d, nor could his oath deny, 
But bopM the^ would not force him to comply. ' 
The women, who would rather Mrrest the laws,- 
Than let a sister-pbiintiff Ibse the cause, 
(As judges on the bench more gvacious are, 
And more atlent to brothers of the bar,) 
Cried, one and dl, the suppliant should have 

right, 
And to the grandame bag adj|]g*dthe knight. . - 

In vain he sigh'd, and oft with te'ais desir'd, 
Some reasonable suit might be requirM. 
But stil> the crone was constakt to her note ; 
The more ha spol^e, the more fehe stretch'd her 

throat. 
In vain he proflrer*d all his goods, to save 
His body destm'd to that liying grave. 
The lk]uorish hag rejects the petfwith scorn, 
And nothing but th« man would serve her torn. 
Not all the weallh of eastern kings, said she, 
Have power to pajt my plighted love and me : 
And, old and ugly as I am, and poor, 
Tet never will I break the faith I swore ; 
For mine thou art by promise, during life, 
And I thy loving and obedient wife. 

My love ! nay, rather my damnation thou, 
Said he : nor amj bound to keep my vow ;, , 
The fiend thy sire hath sent thee from bek>w. 
Else how couldst thou mj secret sorrows know 
Avauot, old witch, for I renounce thy bed : 
The queen may take the forfeit of my head, 
Ere any of my race so foul a crone shall wed. 
Both heard, the judge pronouncM against the 

knight; 
So was he married in his own despitor : 
And all day after hid him as an owl, 
f^t able to sustain a sight so fouL 
Perhaps the reader thinks I do him wrong. 
To pass the marriage feast, and nuptial song : 
Mirth there was none, the roan was arlapmort, 
And little courage had to make his court. 
To lied they went, the bridegroom and the 

bride ; 
Was never such an ill-pair'd couple tied : 



Restless he tossM and tumbled to and fio, 
And roird and wriggled further oflf^ for wo. 
The good old wife lay smiling by his side, 
And caught him in her quivering arms, and 

cri^. 
When you my ravish'd predecessor ssw 
You were not then become this man of straw; 
Had you been such yoo might have 'scap'd the 

law. 
Is this the custom of king Arthur\i court? 
Are the round table knights of such a sort? 
Remember I am she who sav'd your life. 
Your loving, hiwfiil, and complying wife ; 
Not thus you swots' in your unhappy hour 
Nor I for this return empk>y'd my power. 
In time of need I was your faithful fiiend ; 
Nor did I since, lior ever will offend. 
Believe me, my lov'd lord, 't is mu6h unkind 
What fury has possess'd your aher'd mind ? 
Thus on my wedding night — without pre* 



Come, turn this way, or tell me my offence. 
If not your wife, let reason's rule persuade^ 
Name but my fault, amends shall soon be made. 

Amends ! nay, that 's impossUile, said he 
What change of age cr ugliness can be ? 
Or could Medea's magic mend thy face, 
Thou' art descended fi'om so mean a race. 
That never knight was match'd with such di»* 

grace. 
What wonder, nMdam, if I move my side, 
When if I turn, I torn to such a bride ? 

As is this all that troubles you so sore ? 

And what the devil oouldst thou wish n« 



Ah benedicite; replied the ( 
Then cause of just complaining have you none. ' 
The remedy to this were soon applied. 
Would you be like the bridegroom to the bride : 
But, for you say a long descended race. 
And wealth, and dignity, and power, and place, 
M«ka gentlemen, and that your high degree > 
Is much disparag'd to be match'd with me ; 
Know this, my kNrd, nobility of bkxkl 
Is but a glittering and fallacioos good : 
The nobleman is he,, whose noble mind 
Is fiU'd with inborn worth, unborrowM fi^MU his 

kind. 
The King of Heaven was in a manger laid ; 
And took his earth but from an humble maid 
Then what can birth, or mortal men bestow ? 
Since floods no higher than their fountains flow. 
We, who for name and empty honour strive, 
Our true nobility from him derive. 
Your ancestors, who puff your mind with pride, 
And vast estates to mighty titles tied. 
Did not your honour, but their own, advance 
For virtue oones not by inheritance. 
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if you tralineate from your father's mind, 
What are you else but of a bastard kind ? 
Do as your great progenitors have done, 
And, by their virtues, prove yourself their bod. 
No father can infuse or wit or grace ; 
A liooCher comes across, and mars the race. 
A grandsire or a granda^ie taints the blood ; 
Ai^ Seldom three descents continue good. 
Were virtus by descent, a noble name 
Could never villanize his father's fame ; 
Rut, as die first, the last of all the line, 
Would, like the son, e'en in descending shina 
Take fire, and bear it to ibe darkest house, 
Betwixt king Aithur's court and Caucasus ; 
If you depart^ the flame shall still remain, 
And the bright blaze enlighteu all the plain : . 
Nor, till the fuel perish, can decay. 
By nature formed on things combustiblo to 

prey. 
Such is not man, who, mixing better seed 
With worse, begets a base degenerate breed : 
The bad corrupts the good, aiKl leaves behind 
No trace of all the great begetter's mind. ' 
The father sinks within his son, we see, 
And often rises in the third degree ; 
If better luck a better mother give, 
Chancy gave us being, and by chance we live 
Such as Qur atoms were, e'en such are we, 
Or call it chance, or strong necessity : 
Thus loaded with dead weight, the will is free 
And thus it needs must be: for seed conjoinM 
Lets into nature's work the imperfect kind 
But fire, the enliv^mer of the general frame, 
Is one, its operation still the same. 
Its principle is in itself: while ours {powers, 
W(H-ks, as confederates war, with mingleu 
Or man or woman, whichsoever fails : 
And, oft, the vigour of the worse prevails. 
Ether with sulphur blended alters hue, 
And casu a dusky gleam of Sodom blue. 
Thus, in a brute, their ancient honour ends, 
And the fair mermaid in a fish descends : 
The line is gone ; no longer duke or earl ; 
But, by himself degraded, turns a churl. 
Nobility of blood is but renown 
Of thy great fathers, by their virtue known, 
And a long trail of light, to tliee descending 

down. 
If in thy smoke it ends, their glories shine : 
But infamy and villanage are thine. 
Then what I said before is phtinly show'd, 
The true nobility proceeds from God : 
Nor left us by' inheritance, but given 
By bounty of our stars, and grace of heaven. 
Thus from a captive Servius Tullius rose, 
Whom for his virtues the first Romans chose 
Fabricius from their walls repell'd the foe. 
Whose noble hands had exorcisM the plough 



From hence, my lord and love, I thus ooncludt, 
That though my homely ancestora were rude. 
Mean as I jun, yet I may have the grace 
To make you father of a generous race: 
And noble then am I, when J begin, 
In virtue doth'd, to cast the rags of sin. 
If poverty be my upbraided crime, 
And you believe in Heaven, there was a time 
When he, the great <^troUer of our late, 
Deign'd to be man ; and liv'd in low estate ; 
Which he who had the world al bis dispose 
If povei^ty were vice, would never choose. 
Philosophers have said, and poets sing« 
That a glad poverty 's an honpst thing. 
Content Is wealth, the riches of the mmd ; 
Aiid iiappy he who can that treasure find. 
But the base miser starves amidsfbis store, 
Broods on his gokl, and, griming stiU at more, 
Sit^ sadly pining, and believes he 's poor, 
The ragged beggar, though he want relief, 
Has not to lose, and sings before the thief. 
Want is a bitter and a hateful good,* 
Because its virtues are not understood: 
Tet many things, impossible to thought, 
Hav^ been by need to fiitl perfection brought . 
The daring of the soul proceeds from thenoe. 
Sharpness of vnC, and active diHgenoe 
Prudence at once, and fortitude, itgives. 
And, if in patience taken, mente our lives 
For e'en that indigence,- that bringa me low, 
Makes me myself, and Him above, to know 
A good which none would challenge, fei» wooU 

choose, 
A iair possession, which mankind reflisa. 
If w« from wealth to poverty descend. 
Want gives to know the flatlerer fzom the 

friend. 
If I am old and ugly, well for yoo, 
No lewd adulterer wiU my love pursue. 
Nor jealoQsy, the bane of married life, 
Shall haunt yen for a withered homely wife, 
For age and ugliness, as all agree 
Are tho best guards of female chastity. 
Yet since I see your mind is worldly bent, 
I 'U do my best to further your content 
And therefore of two gifts in my dispose, 
Think ere you speak, I grant you kiare to 

J . ohoose ; 
Would you I should be still defonn'd and old, 
Nauseous to touch, and loathaome to behold ; 

* W«tnx U a mar and a hateful gwOl '\n this 
commendation of poverty, our author s«tems plaAiIj 
to have bed tn view the following passage of a 
fkbulous conference between the. Emperor Adrtsa 
and Secundus the philosopher, reported bj Vincent 
of Beauvais. Spec His. 1. x. e. 71. * Quid est Pin- 
pertas t Odlbilo bonum { santiatis mater ; rsmotlo 
curarum ; suplentie repertrlz ; negoUuhi sine dam 
no,, possessio abssne calumnia; sine solUett» 
dine felici^as • r. 
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0« thtf voudfuon to ramaui for life 
A earehJ, tender, and obedient wife, 
In alV I can contribute to your ease, 
And not in deed, or word, or thought displeaie : 
Or would you rather have me young and fair, 
And take the chance that happens to your share? 
Temptations are in beaoty, and in youth, 
And bow can you depend upon my truth? 
Now weigh the danger with tbe doubtful bUss^ 
And thank yourself, if ought should fall « ' 

Sore sigh'd the knight, who this long i 
hear'd ; 

At length considering all, his heart he cheeHd ; 
And thus replied : My lady, and my wife, 
To your wise conduct I resign my life : , 
Choose you fer me, for well you understand 
The future good and ill, on either band : 
But if an humble husband may request, 
ProTido, and order all things for the best ; 
Yours be the care to profit, and to please : 
And let your subject serrant take-his ease. 

Then thus in peace, quoth she, concludes the 
strife, 
Since I ahi tura'd the husband, you the wife : 
The matrimonial victory is mine, 
Which, having fairly gain'd, I will resign; 
Forgive if I have said or done amiss, 
And seal the bargain wich a fnendly kiss : 
I promisM you but one content to share. 
But DOW I will become both good and feir. 
No nuptial quarrel shall disturb your ease ; 
The business of my life shall be to please : 
And for my beauty, ifaat, as time shall try, 
Bat draw the curtain first, and cast your eye. 
He look'd, and saw a creature heavenly fair, 
In bloom of youth, and of a chamiing air. 
With joy he turn'd and seiz'd her ivory armr 
Ajid, like Pygmalion, found the statue warm. 
Small arguments there deeded to prevail, 
A storm of kisses pour'd as thick as haU. 
Thus long in mutual bibs they lay embracM, 
And their first love continued to the last : 
One sunshine was their life, no doud between | 
Nor ever was a kinder couple seen. 

And so may all iour lives like theirs bd led ; 
Heaven -send the maids young husbands fresh |b 
May widows wed as ofien as they can, [bed : 
And ever for the better changer their man. 
And some devouring plague pursue their lives, 
Who will not well be govem*d by their wives. 



THE CHARACTER OF A GOOD 
PARSON. 

A FAHisB priest was of the pilgrim traifl; 
Ad awful, reverend, and religious man. 



His eyes diSusM a veneraUe grace. 
And charily itself was in his fees. 
Rich was his soul, though his auire was peur , 
(As Gvod had ck>thM his own ambassador:) 
For such, on earth, his bless'd Redeemer Immv. 
Of sixty years he seem'd ; and well might last 
To sixty more, but that he liv'd too fast ; 
Refin'd himself to soul, to curb the sense ; 
And made almost a sin of abstinence. 
Yet, had his aspect notliing of severe. 
But such a face as promised him sincere. 
Nothing reserv'd or sullen was to see : 
But sweet regards rand pleasing sanctity : 
MiM was his accent, and his action free. 
With eloquence innate his tongue was arm'd , / 
Though htf<h the precept, yet the preacher 

charm'd. 
For letting down the golden chain finm high. 
He drew his audience upward to the sky : 
And ofl, with holy hymns, the cbarm'd their 

ears: 
(A music more melodious than the spheres.) 
For David left him, when he went to rest 
His lyre ; and alW him he sung the beet. 
He bore hisgreat commission m his look : 
But sweetly temper'd awe ; and SoflenM all he - 

' spoke. 
He preach'd the joye of heaven, and pains oi 

heU: 
And wam'd the sinner with becoming zeal 
But on eternal mercy tov'd to dwell. 
He taught the gospel rather than the law , 
And forc'd himself to drive ; but lovM to draw. 
For fear but freezes minds : but love, like heat. 
Exhales the soill sublime, to seek her native 

seat. 
To threats the stuU>om sinner oft is hard, 
Wrapp'd in his crimes, against the storm pre- 

But, when the milder beams of m^rcy play. 
He meltK, and throws his cumbrous cloak away. 
Lighming and thunder, (heaven's artillery) 
As harbingers before the Ahnighty fly : 
Those but proclaim his style, and disappear; 
The stiller sound succeeds, and God is therd. 

The tithes, his parish freely paid, he took ; 
But never suM, or curs*d with bell and book, 
With patience bearing wrong ; but ofiering none i 
Since eyery man is free to kme his own. 
The country churls, according to their kind, 
(Who grudge their dues, and love to be Behind,) 
The less he sought his offerings, pinch'd the 

more. 
And prais'd a priest contented to be poor, 

Yet of his little he had some to spare. 
To feed the famish'd, and to clothe the bare t 
For mortified he was to that degree, 
'A poorer than himself he wouM not see. 
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True priests, be said, «nd preachers of the word, 
Were only stewards of their sovereign Lor4 i 
Nttfaing was theirs ; but all the public store^ 
Intrusted riches to relieve the poor. 
Who, should they steal, for want of his relief, 
H^ judg'd hinwelf accomplice with tlie thief. 
Wide was his parish ; not contracted cloee 
Lb streets, but here and » there a scraggting 

house; 
Tet still he was at hand, without request. 
To serve the sick*; to succour the distressed : 
•Tempting, on foot, alone, without afiright, 
The dangers of a dark tempestuous night. 

All this the good dd man peribrmM alonO} 
Nor spared his pains ; for curate he had none. 
Nor durst he trust another with his care; 
Nor rode himself to PauPs, the public fair, 
To chaffer for preferment with liis gold. 
Where bishoprics and sinecures are sold, ■ 
Bui duly watchM his flock, by night and day ; 
And from the prowling wolf redeemed the prey : 
And hungry sent the wily fox a^y. 

The proud ho tam'd, the penitent he^cheerM : 
Nor to rebuke the rich offender fear*d. 
His preaching much, but more his piaoUoa 

wrought ; 
(A .living sermon of the truths he taught ;) 
For this by rules severe his life he squar'd : 
That all might see the doctrine which they 

heaid. 
For priests, he said, are patterns for the rest : 
(The goU of heaven, who bearHhe God im- 

pressM:) 
But when the precious coin is kept tmcleani ' 
The sovereign's image is no longer seen,- 
If they be fcml on whom the people trust, 
Well may the baser brass contract a rust. 
The prelate, for his holy life he priz'd ; 
The worklly pomp of prelacy despis'd, 
His SaTif>ur came not with a gaudy show ; 
Nor was his kingdom of the world below. 
Patience in want, and poverty of mind, 
These marks of church and churchmen he d»- 

signM, 
And living taught, and dying left behind. 
The crown he wore was of the pointed thorn : 
In piuple he was crudfied, not bom. 
Tbey who contend for place and high degree, 
Are not his sons, but tlvMe of Zebe£»e. 
' Nbtbuthe knew the signs of earthly power 
Might well become Saint Peter's succeeior ; 



The holy father holds a double reign, 

The prince mayjieep his pomp, the fisher wad 

be plain. 
8uch was the saint ; who shone with every 

grace. w 

Reflecting, Moses like, his Maker's face. 
God saw his image lively was ezpress'd ; 
And his own work, as in creation, bless'd. 

The tempter saw him too with envious eye 
And, as on Job, demanded leave to try. 
He took the time when Richard was despos'd. 
And high and low with happy Hany dos'd. 
This prinqe, though great in arms, the priest 

withstood : 
Near though he was, yet not the next of blood. ' 
Had Rich^, unconstrain'd, resign'd the 

throne, 
A king can give no more than is his own : 
The title stood entail'd, had Richard had a son. 

Conquest, an odious name, was laid aside, 
Where all submitted, none the battle tried. 
The senseless plea of right oy providence .. 
Was, by a flattering priest, invented since ; 
And lasts no Igpger than the present sway; 
But justifies the next who comes in play. 
The people's right ronlains ; let those who 

dare 
Dispute their p^wer, when they the judges are. 
He joinM not in their choice, because he knew 
Worse might, and oflen did, from - change 

ensue. 
Much to himself he thought ; but littl^ spoke 
And, undepriv'd, his benefice forsoolr. 
Noigr through the land, his cure of souls he 

stretch'd : 
And like a primitive apostle preached. 
Still cheerful ; ever constant to his call ; 
By jnany follow'd ; lov'd by most ; admir'd bv 

all. 
With what he begg>4l his brethren he roliev'd • 
And gare the charities Qmself receiv'd. 
Gave, while he taught; and edified the more, 
Because he show'd, by proof, 't was easy to be 

pioor. 
He went not wjth the crowd to see a shrine ; 
But fi»d us, by the way, with food divine, 

In deference to his virtues, I forbear 
To show you what the rest in orders were : 
This brilliant is so spotless, and so bright. 
He needs no foil, but shines by his own pnpei 

light. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM 
B0CCAC6. 



SIGISMONDA AND GUISGARDO. 

WuiLB Norman Tancred in Salojmo reignM, 
The title ofa gracious prince he gain'd ; 
Till tuniM a tyrant in his latter days. 
He lost the lustre of his former praise ; 
And, from the bright meridian where he stood 
Descending, dippM his hands in lovers* blood. 
This prinoe, of Fortune's favour long.pos* 

sessM, 
Tot was with one fair daughter only bless'd ; 
And blessMhe mi^ht have been with her alone : 
But oh ! how much more happy ha4 he none ! 
She was his care, his hope, and his delight, . 
Most in his thought, and ever in his sight : 
Next, Hay beyond his life, he held her dear ; 
She liv'd by him, and now he liv'd in her. 
For (his when ripe for marriage, he delt^'d 
Her nuptial bands, and kept her long a maid, ' 
A> envying any else should share a part 
Of what was his, and claiming all her heart. , 
At length, Us public decency requir'd, 
And an his vassals eageriy desired. 
With mind averse, he rather underwent 
His people's will than gave his own consent. 
So was she torn, as from a lover's side. 
And made almost in his despite a bride. 
Short were her marriage joys ; for, in tho 
prfmo 
Of youth, her lord expirM before his time ; 
And to her father's court in little space 
Restored anew, she held a higher place ; 
More lov'd, and more exalted into grace. 
This princess, fresh 4nd young, and fair aCDd 

wise. 
The worshipped idol of her father's eyes, 
Did all her sex in every grace exceed, 
And had more wit beside tlian women need. 
Touth, health, and ease, and most an amor- 
ous mind, 
To second nuptials had her thought* inclin'd : 
And former joys had left a secret sting behind. 
Bat, prodigal in every other grant, 
Her sire left unsupplied her only want ; 
And ehe, betwixt her modesty and pride, 
Her wishes, which she could not help, would 
hide. 
Retolv'd at last to lose no longer time, 
And yet to please hurself without a crime, 



She cast her eyeM around the court, to find 
A worthy subject suiting to her mind, 
. To him in holy nuptials to be tied, 
A seeming widow, and a secret bride. 
Among the train of courtiers, one she found 
With alt the gifts of bounteous nature crown'd, 
Of gentle blood ; but one whose niggard fate 
Had set him far below her high estate ; 
Ghiiscard his name was caQM, of blooming ago, 
Now squire to Tancred, and before bis page : 
To him, the choice of all (he shinmg crowd, 
Her heart the noble Sigismonda vow'd. 

Yet hitherto she kept her love conceal'd. 
And with those graces every day beheld 
The graceful yduih ; and every day increas'd 
The raging fims that burn'd within her breast; 
Some secret charm did all his acts attend, 
And what his fortune wanted, hers could mend ; 
Till, as the fire will force its outward way, 
Or in the prison pent, consume the prey ; 
So long her Earnest eyes on his were set. 
At length their twisted rays together met; 
And he surp'ris'd with humble joy, surveyed 
One sweet regard, shot by the royal maid : 
Not well aasur*d, while doubtful hopes he nun*d, 
A second glance came gliding like the first; 
And he, who saw the sharpness of the dart, 
Without defence receivM it in his heart. 
In public, tiiough their passion wanted speedy 
Yot mutual looks interpreted for each ; 
Time, ways, and means of meeting were denied; 
But all those wants ingenious love supplied. 
The inventive god, who never fails his part, 
Inspires the wit, when once he warms the 
heart. 

When Guiscard next was in the circle seen, 
Where Sigismonda held the place of queen, 
A hollow cane within her hand she brought. 
But in the concave had enclosed a note ; 
With this she seem'd to play, and, as in sport, 
Toss'd to her love, in presence of the court ; 
Take it, she said ; and when your needs re 

quire 
This little brand will serve to light your fire. 
He took it with a bow, and soon divin'd 
The seeming toy was not for nought design'd 
But when retired, so kmg with curious eyes 
He view'd his present, that he found the prize. 
Much was in little writ; and all.convey'd 
With cautious care, for fear to be betrayM 
By some false confidant, or favourite maid. 
The tihie, the place, the manner how to med. 
Were all in punctual order plainly writ : 
But aince a tiust must be^ she thought it best 
To put it out of laymen's power at least ; 
And for their solemn vows prepar'd a priest. 

Ginacavd (her secret purpose understood) 
With joy prepar'd to meet the coming good; 
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Nor paina nor danger was resolv'd to spare. 
But use the means appointed by the fair. 
Next the proud palace of Salerno stood 
A. mount of rough ascent, and thick with wood. 
Through this a cave was dug with' va«C ex« 

pense; 
The work it seemM of some suspicious prince, 
Who, when abusing power with lawless might, 
Fhmi^ public justice would secure his flight. , ' 
The passage made by man^ a winding way^ 
ReachM e*en the room in which the tyrant lay. 
Fit for his purpose, on a lower floor, 
He lodg'd, whose issue was an iron^door ; 
From whence, by stairs descending to the 
ground, 

, In the blind grot a safe retreftt he found. 
Its outlet ended in a brake o'ergrown 
With brambles, chok'd by time, and now un- 
known, [height 
A rifl there was, which fl-om the mountain's 
GonveyM a glimmering and mdignant light, 
A breathing-place to draw the ianips away, 
A twilight of an intercepted day. . 
The tyrant's den, whose use, though lost to fame 
Was now the apartment of the royal dame ; 
The cavern only to her father known. 
By him was to his darling daughter shown. 

Neglected long she let the secret rest, 
Tin love recall'd it to her labouring breast, 
And hinted as the way by heaven designed 
The teacher, by the means he taught, to blind. 
What will not women do, when need inspires 
Their wit, or love their inclination fires! 
Though jealouiy of state the invention founds 
Yet love refin'd upon the fonner grouiul. 
That way the tyrant had reserved to fly [nigh 
Pursuing bate, now serv'd to bring two lovers 
The dame, who long in vain had kept the key, 

' Bold by desire, explor'd the secret way ; 
Now tried the stairs, and, wading through the 

night, 
8earch*d all the deep recess, and issuM into 

light. 
All this her letter had so well ezplain'd, 
The instructed youth might cconpass what re- 

main'd ; 
The cavern's ntouth alone was hard to find, 
Because the path, disused, was out of mind ; 
But in what quarter of the copse it lay, 
His eye by certain level could survey : 
Tet (for the wood perplexed with thorns he 

knew) 
A frock of leather o'er his limbs he drew ; 
And thus presided, searched the brake around, 
Till the chok'd entry of the cave he found. 

Thus, all prepared, the promis'd hour arriv'd, 
So long expected, and so well contrivM : 
With love to friend, the impatient bver went, ' 



Fenc'd from the thorns, and trod the deep ««» 

scent. 
The conscious priest, who was saborn'd before, 
Stood ready posted at the poatem door ; 
The maids in distant rooms were sent to rest, 
And nothing wanted but the invited gueftt. 
He came, and knocking thrice, without delay, 
The longing lady heard, and tum'd the key; 
At once invaded him with all her charms,^ 
And the first step he made waa in her arms : 
The leathern oiitsid.e, boisterous as it «ras. 
Gave way, and bent beneath her strict embrace t 
On eitheif side the kisses flew so thick. 
That neither he nor she hod brealh to speak. 
The holy man, amaz'd at what he saw, 
Made haste to sancMfy the bliss by law \ 
And mutter'd f^t the matrimony o^er, 
For fear committed sin should get before. 
His work perform'd, he led the pair alone, 
Because he knew |ie could not go too soon ; 
His presence odious, when his ta^k was done. 
What thoughts he had beseems me not to say ; 
Though some surmise he went to fast and pray, 
And needed both to drive the tempting thou^lita 

away. . 



Thus were theiip loves auspiciously begun. 
And thus with secret care were carried on. 
The stealth^ itself did appetite restore. 
And look'd so like a sin, it pleas'd the more. 

The cave, Was now become a common way, 
The wicket, oAen opcn'd, knew the key: 
Love rioted secure, and long enjoyM, 
Was ever eager, and was never cloy'd. 

But as extremes are sliort, of ill and good, 
And tides at highest mark regorge their flood \ 
So fate, that could no more improve their joy, 
Took a malicious pleasure to destroy. 

Tancred, who fondly lov'd, and whooe dd> 
Rght 
Was plac'd in his fair daughter's daily sight, 
Of custom, when, his state afiairs were done, 
Would pass his pleasing hours with her alone ^ 
And, as a father's privilege allow'd, 
Without attendance of the officious crowd. 

It happen'd once, that when in heat of day 
He tried to sleep, as> was his usual way. 
The balmy slomber fled his wakeful eyes, 
And fore'd him, in his own despite, to rise t 
Of sleep forsaken, to relieve bis care. 
He sought the conversation of the fair ; 
But with her train of damsels she waa gmei 
In shady walks the scorching heat to shun s 
He would not violate that sweet recess, 
And found besides a welcome heaviness. 
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That lonM hii «yes ; and slumberiwhich forgot. 
When cali'd beforoy Co tiome, now came un- 

•ought. ^ 
From light retir'd, behind hia daughter's bed. 
He for approaching sleep isompot'd his head; 
A chair was ready, for that use design'd, 
So quilte^t that he lay at ease reclin'd ; 
The curtains closely drawn, the light to screen, 
As if he had contriv'd tojie unaeen : 
Thus cover'd with an artificial nifht. 
Sleep did his office soonj and seard his sight. 
With heaven averse, in thisiU-omen'd hour 
Was Guiscard sumroonM to the secret bower, 
And the fair nymph, with expectation fir'd,' 
From her attending damsels was retirM : 
For, inie to love, she measured time so right, 
As not to miss one moment of delight. 
The garden, seated on the level floor, 
dhe loft behind, and locking every door, 
Thought all secure ; but liide did she know. 
Blind to her fate, she had enclosed her foe* ^ 
Attending puiscard, in his leathern frock, 
Stood ce»iy, with his thrice-repeated knock 
Thrice with a doleful sound the jarring grata 
Rung deaf and hoUow, and presag'd tlwir iktfs. 



• ♦ * ♦ « 4i 

The sudden botnad awak'd the deeping sire, 
And ihow*d a sight no parent can desire ; 
His opening eyes at once with odious view 
The love discoverM, and the lover knew ; 
He would have cried ^ but- hoping that he 

dreamt, > 

Amasoment tied .UJ tcngue, and stopp'd the 

attempt. 
The ensuing moment all the truth declared,- 
But now he stood collected, and preparM, 
For malice and revenge had put him on hia ^ 

guard. 
So like a lion that unheeded lay, 
Dissembling sleep, and watchful to betray, 
With inward rage he mediutes his prey. 
The thoughtlcfi pair, indulging their desires. 
Alternate kindled,and then quencb'd their fires ; 
Nor thinking in the shades of death they play'd, 
Pun of themselves, themselves alone surveyed, 
And, too secure were by themselves betray'd. 

* e * « * 

Then rose the youth, and through the cava 

again 
EetumM ; the princeta mingled with her train. 

TteatAi^d his unripe vengeance to defer. 
The royal spy, when now the coast was clear,' 
Sought not the garden, but retir'd unseen. 
To brood in secret hii gathered splaen. 



And methodize revenge :. to death he griev*d ; 
And, but he saw the crime, had scarce ^Uev'd. • 
The appointment for the ensuing night he heard^ 
And therefore in the cavern had prepar'd 
Two brawny yeomen of hb trusty guard. 

Scarce had unwary Guiscard set his foo^ 
Within the foremost entrance of the grot. 
When these in secret ambush ready lay. 
And rushing on the sudden seizfd the prey : 
Encumbered with his frock, without defence, 
An easy prize, they led the prisoner thence, 
And, as cdmroanded, brought before the prince. 
The gloomy sire, too fen&Ie of wrong, 
To vent his rage in words, restram'd his tongue, 
And only said, Thus servants are preferred. 
And, trusted, thus their sovereigns they reward. 
Had I not seen, had not these eyes received 
Too clear a proof, I could not have believ'd. 
He paUs'd and chokM the rest. The youth, 

who saw 
His forfeit life abandonM to the law, 
The judge the accuser, vid the offence to him, 
Who had both power and will io avenge the 

crime. 
No vain defence prepar'd ; but thus replied s 
The fanlts of love by love aro justified : 
With unredsted might the monarch reigns, 
He levels mountains, snd he raises plains ^ 
And, not regarding difference of degree, 
AbasM your daughter, and exalted me. 

This bold return with seeming patience heaid 
TThe prisoner was remitted to the guard. 
The fullen tyrant slept not all the night, 
But, lonely walking by a winking light, 
SobbM, wept,and groan'd, and b^t his wither'd 

breast, 
But woukl not violate his daughter's rest \ 
Who kxig expecting lay, for bliss prepar'd, 
Liat'ning for noise, and grieved that none she 

hear'd; 
Oft rose, and oft in vain employ'd the key, 
And oft accus'd her lover of delay ; 
And pass'd the tedious houn in anziooi thoughti 

away. 
The morrow came ; and at his usual hour 
Old Tanered visited his daughter's bpwer ; 
Her cheek (for such his custom was) he kiss'd. 
Then blessed her kneeling, and her maids dia- 

miss'd. 
The royal dignity thus far maintain'd. 
Now left in private, he no longer foign'd ; 
But all at once his grief and rage appear'd, 
And floods of tears ran trickling down hii beard* 

O Sigiimonda, he began to say : 
Thrice he began, and thrice was forc'd to stay, 
Till words with often trying found their way : 
I thought, O Sigisnionda,(but now blind 
Are parenti' eyes,their chikiren's fiuilta to find!) 
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Tfaj Tiitise, birth, and breeding were above 
A mean desire, and vulgar sense of love : 
Nor less than sight and hearing could convince 
So fond a father, and so just a prince, 
Of such an unforeseen, and unbeliev'd oflence. 
Then what indignant sorrow must I have, 
To see thee lie' subjected to my slave ! 
A man so smelling of the people's lee, 
The (;purt receiv'd him first for charity ; 
And since with no degree of honour gracM, 
But only suffor'd, where he first was placMl 
A grOvelHng insect still ; and so designed 
By nature's hand, nor bom of noble kind : 
A thing, by neither man nor woman prizM, 
And scarcely known enough to be despis'd. 
To what has heaven reservM my age? Ah 
why [die, 

Should man, when nature calls, not choose to 
Rather than stretch the span of life, to find 
Such ills as fate has wisely cast behind, 
For those to feel, whom fond desire to live 
Makes covetous of more than life can give ! 
Each has his share ^f good ; and when *t is gone, 
The guest, though hungry, cannot rise too soon. 
Rut I, expecting more, in my own wrong 
Protracting life, have livM a day too long. 
If yesterday could be recalled again, 
E*en now would I conclude my happy reign ; 
But *t is too late, my glorious race is run, 
And a dark cloud o'ertakes my setting sun. 
Hadst thou not lov'd, or loving savM the shame, 
If not the sin, by some illustriotts name. 
This little comfort bad relieved my mind, 
'T was frailty, not unusual to thy kind : 
But thy low fall beneath thy royal blood, 
Shows downward appetite to mix with mud ; 
Thus not the least excuse is left for thee. 
Nor the least refuge for unhappy me. 
For him I have resolv'd : whom by surprise 
I took, and scarce can call it, in disguise ; 
For such was his attire^ as, with intent 
Of nature, suited to his mean descent : 
The harder question yet remains behmd. 
What pains a parent and a prince can find 
To punish an offence of thii/ degenerate kind. 
As I have lov*d, and yet I love thee, more 
Than ever father lov'd a child before ; 
So that indulgence draws me to forgive : pive. 
Nature, that gave thee life, would have thee 
But, as a public parent 6f the state, 
My justice, and thy crime,* requires thy late. 
Fain would I choose a middle course to steer : 
Nature *b too kind, and justice too severe : 
Speak for us both, and to the balan<!e bring 
On either side the father and the king. 
Heaven knows, my heart is bent to favour thee ; 
Make it but scanty weight, and leave the rest 
to me. 



Here stopping with a sigh, he p«ur'd a flood 
Of tears, to make his last expression good. 
She, who had heard him speak, nor saw alone 
The secret conduct of her love was known, 
But he was taken who her soul possess'd. 
Felt all the pangs of sorrow in her breast : 
And little wanted, but a woman's heart. 
With cries and tears', had testified her snurt * 
But inborn worth, that fortune can control, 
Now strung, and stider bent her softer soul ; 
The heroine assumed the woman's place, 
Confirm'd her miixi, and fortified her face : 
Why should she beg, or what could she pretend, 
• When her stem father had condemn'd her 

friend ? 
Her life she mi^ht have had ; but her despair 
Of saving his had put it past her care ; 
Resolv'd on fate, she would not lose her breath, 
But, rather tlian not die, solicit death, 
Fix'd on this thought, she not, as women use. 
Her fault by common frailty woidd excuse ; 
But boldly justified her innocence, [fence : 
And^ while the fact was own'd, denied the o^ 
Then wjth dry eyes, and witK an open look. 
She met his glance midway, and thus undaunted 
spoke: 
Tancredt'l neither am'dispos'd to make 
Bequest for life, nor oflbr'd life to lake ; 
Much less deny the deed ; but least of aH 
Beneath pretended justice weakly fall. 
My words to sacred truth shall be confin'd, 
My deeds shall show the greatness of my mind. 
That I have fev'd, I own ; that still I k>ve 
I call to witness all the powers above : 
Yet more I own : to Guiscard's love I give 
' The small remaining time I have to live ; 
And if beyond this life desire can be, 
Not fate itself shall set my passion fireo.' 
This first avow'd ; nor folly warp'd my mind| 
Nor the frail textui^'of the female kind 
Betray'd my virtue : for, too well I knew 
What honour was, and honour had his due : 
Before the holy priest my vows were tied, 
&o came I not a strumpet, but a bride. 
This for my fame, and for the public voice; 
Yet more, his merits justifiecT my choice : 
Which had they not, the first electioh thine, 
Tliat bond dissolv'd, the next is fi-eely mine, 
Or grant I err'd, (which yet I must deny,) 
Had parents power e'en second vows to tie, 
Thy liule care to mend my widow'd nights 
Has forc'd me to recourse of marriage rites. 
To fill an empty side, and fbllofw known delights. 
What have I done in this, deserving blalnef 
State-laws may alter— nature's are tlie same; 
Those are usnrp'd on helpless woman-kind. 
Made without ou» consent, and wanting power 
to bind. 
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Thou, Tancred, better shouldst have under* 
8tood| 
That as thy father gave thee flesh aod blood, 
So gav'st thou me : not from the quarry hewM, ' 
But of a 8of\or mould, with sense endu'd ; 
E*en solder than thy own, of suppler kind. 
More exquisite dC taste, and more than man 

rehn'd. 
Nor need*st thou by thy daughter to be told. 
Though now thy sprightly blood with age be 
cold. [stUl, 

Thoo hasC been yodng ; and canst remember 
That when thou hadst the power, thou hadst the 

wiU*. 
And from the past experience x>f thy fires. 
Canst tell with what a tide our strong desires 
Come rushing on in youth, and what their rage 
requires. 
And grant tliy youth was exorcis'd fn strms, 
When love no leisure found for softer charms, 
My tender age in luxury was trainM, 
With idle ea&e and pageants entertainM-; 
My hours my own, my pleasures unrostraip.'d. 
So bred, no wonder if I toek the .bent 
That seemM e*en warranted by thy consent, 
For, when the father is too &ndly kind, ' 
Snch seed be sows, such harvest shall he find. 
Blame then thyself, as reason's law requires, 
(Since nature gave, and thou foment*st my 

fires ;) 
If still those appetites continue strong, 
Thou may'st consider I am yet but young : 
Consider too, that, having been a wife, , ^ 
I must have tasted of a better life. 
And am not to be blam'd, if I renew 
Bj lawful means the* joys which then I knew. 
Where was the crime, if pleasure I procured, 
Touog, and a woman, and to bliss iuurM ! 
That was my case, and thix is my defer.ce : 
I pleas'd myself, I shunnM incontinence. 
And, urg'd by strong desires, indulged my sense. 

Left to myself, 1 must avow, I strove 
Proai public shame to screen my secret love, 
And, well acquainted with thy native pride, 
EndeavourM, what I could not help, to hide ; 
For which a woman's wit an easy way supplied. 
How this, so well contrivM, so closely laid, 
Was known to thee, or by what chance betrdy'd, 
Is not my care ; to please thy pride alone, 
I could have wish'd it had been still unknown. 

Nor took I Guiscard by blind fancy ledf 
Or hasty choice, as many women wed ; 
But with deliberate care, and ripenM thought. 
At leisure, first designed, Imfore I wrought : 
On him I rested, after long debate, 
And not without considering, fix*d my fate : 
Hi^ flame was equal, though by mine inspired ; 
(For so the difference of our birth reqoir'd ;) 



Had he been bom like me, like me his love 
Had first begun, what mine was forc'd to mote: 
3ut thus beginning, thus we persevere ; ' 
Our passions yet continue what they were, . 
Nor length of trial makes our joys the less sin* 

cere. 
At this my choice, though not by thine allowed, 
(Thy judgment herdmg with the common 

crowd) 
Thou tak'st unjust offence ; and, led by then, 
Dost less the merit, than the man esteem. 
Too sharply, Tuncte^fby thy pride betray'd. 
Hast thou agniiyt the laws of kindiinvoigh'd : 
For all the ^ence is in opinion plac'd, 
Whjch deems high birth byk>wly choice debasVJ. 
This thought alone with fury fires thy breast, 
(For holy marriage justifies the rest,) 
That I have sun)c the gloriee of the sUte, 
And mizM my blood with a plebeian mate ; 
In which I wonder tliou shooldat oversee 
Superior causes, or impute to mo 
The fault of fortune, or the fates' decree. 
Or call it heaven'e imperial power alone. 
Which moves oir springs of justice, though on* 

known. 
Yet this we see, though ordered for the best, 
The bad exalted, and the good oppressed ; 
Perikiitted Jaurels grace the lawless brow, 
'The unworthy rais'd, the wortfay cast below. 
But leaving that: search we the sacred 

springs, 
And backward trace the principles oflhings ; 
There shall we find,that when the work! began. 
One common mass compos'd the mould of man ; 
One paste of flesh on all degrees beatow'd. 
And kneaded up alike with moistening blood. 
The same Almighty power inspir'd the firame 
With kindled life,and fonn'd the souls the same : 
The faculties of intellect and will [skill ; 

Dispens'd with equal hand, dispos'd with equal 
Like liberty indulged, with choice of good or ill : 
Thus bom alike, from virtue first began 
The difference that distinguish'd man from 

man: *> 
He claimed no title from descent of blood. 
But that, which made him noble, made him 

good: 
Warm'd with more paiticlfs of heavenly flaiAe, 
He wing'd his upward flight, and bove^d to 

fame \ [name. 

The rest remainM belo'w, a tribe wiuiout a 

This law, though custom now diverts the 



As nature's institute, is yet In force ; [mmd 
UncancelTd, though disu^'d, and he, whcM 
K virtuous, is alone of noble kind : 
Though poor in fortune, of celestial race ; 
And he commits the crime, who calls him base 
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Now lay the line ; and meanire all thj eourt 
Bj inward virtue, not external port ; 
And find whom juatly to prefer above 
The man oli whom my judgment placM my 

love: 
So shall thou lee his parti and person shine ; 
And thus comparM, the rest a base degenerate 

line. 
Nor took I, whQ» I fint survey'd thy court, . 
His valour, or his virtues, on report ; 
But trusted what I ought to trust alone, 
Relying on thy eyes, and not my own ; 
Thy pFaisA(aiHi thine was tiien ihe public voice) 
First reco^m«oded Guiscard to my choice ; 
.Directed thus by thee, I look*d, and found \ 
A man I thought deserving to be crownM ; 
First Ly my father pointed to my sight, 
Nor less conspicuous by his native Tight ; 
His mind, his mien, the features of his face 
Excelling all the rest of human cace : 
These were thy thoughts, and thou couldst 

judge aright, 
Till interest made a jaundice in thy sight ; 
Or should I grant thou didst not rightly see ; 
Then. thou wert first d?c&iv'd', and! deceiv'd by 

thee. 
But if thou shaJt allege, through pride of nind, 
Thy blood with one of base condition join'd,, 
'T is false ; for *t is not baseness to be pqor ; 
His poverty augmeuts thy crime the mofe { 
Upbraids thy justice with the scant regard 
Of worth ; whom princes praise, they should 

reward. 
Are these the kings intrusted by the crowd 
With wealth, to be dispensed for common good 7 
The people sweat not tor their king's delight. 
To enrich a pimp, or raise a parasite ; 
Theirs is the toil ; and he, who well has serv'd 
His country, has bis country's wealth deserv'd. 
E'en mighty monarcha oil aro meanly bon^ 
And kings by birth to lowest rank return ; 
^ All subject to the power of giddy chance, 
' For fortune can depress, or can advance : 
' But true nobility is of the mind, • 

Not given by chance, and not to chance re* 

signM. 
For the remaining doubt of thy decree, 
What to resolve, and how dispose of roe, 
Be wam'd to cast that useless care aside. 
Myself alone will for thyself proyide. 
If in thy doting and decrepit age. 
Thy 80u(, a stranger in thy youth to rage, 
Begins in cruel deeds to take delight, 
Gorge with my blood thy barbarous appetite, 
For I so littlo am dispos'd to pray 
For life, I wouki not cast a wish away. 
Such as it Is, the offence is all my own ; 
And what to Guiscard is already doae,- 



Or to be done, is doom'd by Ihy decree, 
Tha,tt if not executed first by thee. 
Shall on my person be peribrmM by me. 
Away, with women weep, and leave roe hn%f 
Pix'd Kke a man, to die without a tear ; 
Or save or slay us both this present hour, 
'T is all that fate has left within thy power. 
She said ; nor did her father fail to find. 
In all she spoke, the greatness of her mind ; 
Yet thought she was not obstinate to die. 
Nor deem'd the death abe promis'd was M 

nigh: 
Secure in this belief, he lefl the dame, 
Resolv'd to spare her life, and save her shame; 
But that detested object to remove, 
To wreak his vengeance, and to cure her love. 

Intent on this, a secret order sign'd 
The death of Guiscard to his guards enjoined; 
Strangling was chosen, and the night the time, 
A mute revenge, and blind as was the crime : 
His faithful heart a bloody sacrifice, 
Tom from his breast, to glut the tyrant'a eyes, 
Clos'd the severe command : for (slaves to pay) 
What kings decree, the soldier must obey : 
Wag'd against foes ; and when the wars an 

o'er, 
Fit only to maintain despotic power : 
Dangerous to freedom, ajid dcsir'd alone 
By kings, who se^k an arbitrary throne. 
Such were these guards ; as ready to have siain 
The prince himself, allur'd with greater gain; 
So was the charge perform'd with better will,' 
By men tnur'd to blood, and exercis'd in ill. 
Now, though the sullen fire had eas'd hti 

mind, 
The pomp of his revenge was yet behind, 
A pomp prepar'd to grace the present be de- 

8ign*d 
A goblet rich with gems, and rough with gold, 
Of depth, and breadth, the |>recious pledge to 

hold. 
With cruel care he chose : the hollow part 
Enclos'd, the lidconceal'd the lover's heart: 
Then of his trusted mischiefi one he sent, 
And bade him with these words the gift pre- 

aent: 
Thy father sends thee this to cheer thy breast, 
And glad thy sight with what thou lov'st the 

best; 
As thou hast pleas'd his eyes, and joy'd Ui 

mind, 
Viith what he kiv'd the most of hum^ind. 

Ere this the royal dame, who well had weigh'% 
The consequence of what her si^e had said, 
FixM on her fate, against the expected hour, 
Procur'd the means to have it in her power ; 
For this she had distill'd with early car«, 
The juice of simples friendly to despair. 
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A magaaiw of death, aad thui prepared, 
Secure to die, the fatal meiaage heard : 
Then smilM Mrere ; nor with a troubled look, 
Or trembling hand the foneral present took : 
E'en kept her countenance, when the 114 

remof'd 
Diecloe'dthe heart, unfortunately loV'd ; 
She needed not be tokl within whose breast 
It kxig'd ; the message had eiplainM th* resu 
Or not amazM, or hiding her surprise, 
She stemly on the bearer 6zM her eyes : 
Then thus; Tell Tancred, on his daughter's 

part. 
The gold, thongh precious, equals not the heart : 
But he did well to give his best ; and I, 
Who wish'd a worthier urn, forgive his poverty. 

At this she curbM a^ groan, that else had 
come, 
And pausing, ▼iew'd the present in the tomb ; 
Then, to the heart adored devoutly glued 
Her lips, and raising it, her Speech renewed : 
E'en from my day of birth, to this, the bound 
Of my unhappy bein^ I have found 
My father's care and tenderness express'd ; 
But this last act of k>re excels the rest \ 
For this so dear a- present, bear him back 
The best return (hat I can live to make. 

The messenger despatch'd, again she* viewed 
The lov'd remains, and sighing thus pursu'd: 
Source of my life, and lord of my desires. 
In whom I livM, with wh6m my soul expires, 
Poor heart, no more the spring of vital heal, 
Curs'd be the hands thft tore thee from thy 

.seal! 
The course is^ish'd which thy fates decreed, 
And thou from thy corporeal prison freed : 
Soon hast ihou reached the goal with mended 

pace, 
A world of woes despatch'd in little space. 
Porc'd by thy worth, thy foe, in death become 
Thy friend, has kxig'd thee in a costly tomb. 
There yetremain'd thy funeral exequies. 
The weeping tribute of thy widow's eyes. 
And those, indulgent heaven has found the way 
Thtr I, before my death, have leave to pay. 
My fadier e'en in cruelty is kind, 
Or heaven has tum'd the malice of bis mmd 
To better uses tliaii hb hate design-d; 
And made the insult, which in his gift appears, 
The means to mourn thee with my pious tears ; 
Which I will pay thee down, before I go. 
And save myself the pains to weep bebw, 
I^ souls can weep. Though once I meant to 



My fate whh face unmovM, and eyes ufkwet, 
Yet since I have thee here in narrow rt>om. 
My tears shall set thee first afloat within thy 



Then (as I know thy spirit hovers nigh) 
Under thy friendly conduct will I fly 
To regions unexplorM, secure to share 
Thy state ; nor hell shall punishment appear ; 
And heaven is double heaven, if thou art there. 
She said : her brimful eyes, that ready stood. 
And only wonted will to keep a flood, 
RpleasM their wat'iy store, and pour'd amain. 
Like clouds low hung, a sober shower of rain; 
Mule solemn sorrow, fl'ce from female noise, 
Suoh OS the majesty of grief destroys; 
For bending o'er the cup, the tears she shed 
Seem'd by the posture to discharge her head, 
O'er fill'd before ; and (oft her mouth applied 
to the cold heart,) she kiss'd at once, and cried. 
Her maids, who stood omoz'd, nor knew, the 

cause 
Of her complaining, nor whose heart it was 
Tet all due measures of her mourning kept, j 
Did office at the dirge, and by infection wept; 
And oft inquired the occasion of her grief, 
(UnonsweHd but by sighs) and offerd vain re- 
lief. 
At length, her stock of tears already shed, 
She wip'd her eyes, she rais'd her drooping 

head, 
Aqd thus pursu'd : O ever faithful heart, 
I have perform^ the ceremonial part. 
The decencies o^ grief ; it rests behind. 
That, as our bodies were, our souls bo join'd , 
To thy whate'er abode my shade convey, 
And as an elder ghost, direct the way. 
She said ; and bade the vial Xb be brought. 
Where she before hod brew'd the deadly 

draught : 
First pouring out the med'cinable bane. 
The heart, her tears had rins'd,she balh'd again; 
Then down her throat the death securely throws, 
And quaifj a long oblivion of her woes. 
This donk, she mounts the genial bed, and 

there 
(Her body first compoe'd with honest care) 
Attends the welcome rest ; her hands yet hold 
Close to her heart the monumental gold ; 
Nor farther word she spoke, but clos'd her 

sight. 
And quiet sought the covert of the night. 
The damsels, who the while in silence moum'd 
Not knowing, nor suspecting dnath subom'd, 
Yet^as their duty was, to Tancred, sent; 
Who, conscious of Uie occasion, fear'd ths 

event. 
Alarm'd, and with presaging heaft, he came, 
And drew the curtains, uid expos'd the dama 
To bathsome light : then with a late relief 
Made vain eiforts to mitigate her grief. 
She, what she could, excluding day, her eyes 
Kept firmly sealM, and ste/nly thus replies * 
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Tancred. restrain thy tean, unsought bj me, 
And sorrow unaTailing now to thee : ' 
0id ever man before afflict his mind, 
To see the effect of what himself design'd 7 
Yet, if thou hast remaining in thy heart 
Some sense of love, some unextinguishM part 
Of former kindness, largely once profess'd. 
Let me by that adjbre thy hardened breast, 
Not to deny thy daughters last re<)ueat : 
The secret tove which I so longWijoy'd, 
And still conceal'd, to gratify thy pride, 
Thou hast disjoin'd ; but, with my dying breath. 
Seek not, I beg thee, to dujoin our death ; 
Where'er his corpse by thy command is laid^ 
Thither let mine in pnUic be conrey'd ; 
EzposM in open view, aad side by side, 
Acknowledged as a bridegroom and a bride. 

The prince's anguish hiadeHd his reply : 
And she, who felt her fate approaching nigh, > 
SeizM tlie cold h^art, and heaving to her breast, 
Here, precious pledge, she said, securely rest : 
These accents were her last ; the creeping 

death 
Benumb'd her senses first, then stopp^ her 
breath. 

Thus she for disobedience justly died : 
The sire was justly punishM for his pride : 
The youth, least guilty, suffered for the offencd 
Of duty violated to his prince ; 
Who late repenting of his cruel deed. 
One common sepulchre for both decreed ; 
IntombM the wretched pair in royal state. 
And on their monument inacrib'd their fate^ 



THEODORE AND HONORIA.* 

Or all the cities in Romanian lands. 
The chief, and most renown'd, Ravenna stands, 
Adoni*d in ancient times ^ith arms and arts, 
And rich inhabitants, with generous hearts. 
But Theodore the brave, above the rest. 
With gifU of fortune aod of nature blessed, 
The foremost place for wealth and honour held. 
And all in feats of chivalry excelled. 

Thia noble youth tQ madness lov*d a dame 
Of high degree, Honoria was her name ;. 
Fair as the fairest, but of haughty mind, 
And fiercer than became so soft a kind 
Proud of her birth ; (for equal she had none ;) 
The rest she scomM : but hated him alone ; 
His gifts, his constant courtship, nothing gain'd; 
For sh«», the more be lovM, tlie more disdain'd* 

• A drama, entitled Theodore and Honoria, ^vas 
ccted in the wood of Chiasai.a word corrupted and 
altered from Classis, the naval station, which, with 
the intermediate road or suburb, coqsUtutcd the 
trtplf? dtv of Ravenna. Dr. J. W. 



He^liv'd with all the pomp he eouU deviae, 
At tilts and tournaments obtain'd'the prive: 
But found no favour in his lady's ^yea 
Relentless as a rock, the lofty maid 
Tum'd all to poison that he did or said : [move. 
Nor players, nor tears, nor offered vows, could 
The work went backward ; and, the men he 

strove 
To advance his suit, the fiuther from her love. 
. Wearied at length, and wanting remedy, 
Ho doubted oft, and oft reeohr'd to die. 
Btit pride stood ready to prevent the bk>w. 
For who wouM die to gratify a foe ? 
His generous mind diwlain'd to mean a fate, 
Thatj>ass*d, his nextendetvom was to hate. 
But vainer thu relief than all the rest. 
The less he hop^d, with more desire possessed , 
Love stood the siege, and woukl.noC yieki his 

breast. 
Change was the next, but change deceiv'd his 

care; 
He sought a fairer, "but found none so fair. 
He would have worn her out by slow degrees, 
As men by fasting starve the untamM di*ease: 
But present love requirM a present ease. 
Looking he feeds alone his iamishM eyes. 
Feeds lingering death, but looking not he diet, 
Yet still he chose the longest way to fate, 
- Wasting at once his life, and his esUte. 
His friends beheld, and pitied him in vain. 
For what advice can ease a lover's pain ! 
Absence, the best expedient they could find, 
Mifhtsave the fortune, if not cure the miiMi : 
* This means they long propos'd, but little gainM, 
Yet after much pursuit, at length obtainM. 

Hard you may think it was to give consent. 
But struggling with his own desires he went. 
With large expense, and with a pompous trainc 
Provided as to visit France and Spain, 
Or for some distant voyage o'er the main 
But love had clipp'd his wings, and cut bin 

short, 
Confin'd within the pnlieus of the court, 
Tliree mtlea he went, nor farther could retreat : 
^Hif travels ended at his country ^^eat : 
To Chassis' pleasing plains hp took his way 
There pitchM hiirt tents, and there resolv'd to 

stay. 
The sprinff was>in the prime ; theneighboop- 

iiig grove ' 
Supplied with birds, the choristers of love, 
Music unbought, that minister'd delight 
To morning walks, andlullM his cares by night : 
There he discharged his friends ; but not thi 

expense 
Of frequent Ireata. and proud magnificence. 
He lit'd as kings retire, though more at laifo 
From public business, yet with equal charge ; 
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With Iknim sad hievt iCill op«n to receive ; 
Am well content as love vrould give. him leave : 
He would have Uvfd mora &ee ; but many a 

gyeit, 
Whooould forsake the friend, punu'd the feast 

It happ'd one morning, as his frncy leci, 
Before his usual hour he left his bed, 
To walk within a lonely lawn, that stood 
On every side surrounded by a wood: 
Alone he walkM, to please his pensive mind. 
And sought the deepest solitude to 6nd ; 
*T was in a grove of spreading pines he stray'd : 
Ths winds within the quivering branches 

playM, 
And dancing trees a moumAil music made. • 
The place itself was suiting to his car^, 
Uncouth and savage, as the cruel fair. 
He wanderM on, unknowing where he went. 
Lost in the wood, and aU on love intent: 
The day abeady half his race had run, 
And summon'd him to due repast at noon, 
But love could ieei no hunger but his own. 
Whilst listening* lo the munnuring leaves he 



' More than a mile immersM within the wood, 
At once the wind was laid; the whispering 

sound 
Was dumb; a rising earthquake rock'd the 

ground; 
With sleeper brown the grove was overspread 
A sudden horror seis'd hit giddy head, 
And his ears tinkled, and his colour fled ; 
Nature was b alarm ; some danger nigh 
8eem*d threatened, though imseen to mortal eye: 
UnusM to fear, he summon'd all his soul. 
And stood collected in himself, and whob^ 
Not long: for soon a whirlwind rosearouml, 
And from afcr he heand s screaming sound. 
As of a dame distress'd, who cried for aid. 
And fiU'd with loud lasMnts the secret shade. 

A thicket dose beside the grove there stood, 
With briers and braflaUes chok'd, and dwarfirii 

wood; 

•WhiUt tUterOne] The next fifteen lines, whfeh 
■0 stroni^lr paint th« sensations of a man upon the 
siKiden approach of some strange, mysterious, and 
sopeinatuml danger, may be produeed, among 
nany others, an a specimen of tlie Ugh poetical 
tanprovements oar anther has ftven to the original 
story ; for the pasaans that ftimUhed this animated 
picture Is only this In Boccaccio. lltecsUy transla. 
tad. " In ihh forest Theodore, walking cm solltaxr, 
and mnslnsr all alone, had now wandered a mile's 
distance from his tenu and oompeixy, enteied into 
a frore of pine trees, not regaidbg the time of the 
repast thnt was prepared for him, or any thing else 
but the unkind rsqdltal of his love. Suddenly he 
heard the voice of a wonuui seeming to make meet 
ak)umfiri complaints, whlck *>reaklngoirhls silent 
meditations, made him lift v<> his head to discover 
Uke rsaaon of this noise.**— ilMrteccIo, Mov. •. First 
Osy. Dr. I. W. 

Tot. I.— 17 



From.thence the noisoi which now approaching 

near, 
With more distinguish'd notes invades his ear ; 
He rais'd his head, and saw a beauteous aoaid, 
Wkhhair-dish^vell*d, issuing through the shade ; 
StrippM of her clothes, and e*en those parts r^ 

vealM, [ceal'd; 

Which modest nature keeps from sight con- 
Her face, her hands, her naked limbs were toni, 
With passing through the brakes and prickly 

thonr; 
Twomasliflsguant and grim her flight pursued, 
And oft their fastened fangs in blood imbruM : 
Oft they came up, and pinch'd her tender sidc^ 
Mercy, O mercy, Hearen, she ran, and cried : 
When Heaven was nam'd, they loos*d theii 

hold again, 
Then sprung she ibrth,they &UowM her amain. 

Not fiu- behind, a knight of swarthy face, 
High on a coal-back steed pursn'd the chase; 
With flashing flames his ardent eyes were 

fiU»d. 
And in his baud a naked sword he heU : 
He cheer'd the dogs to follow her who fled. 
And vow'd revenge on her devoted head. 
As Theodore was bom of noble kind, 
The brutal action rous'd his manly mind ; 
MovM with unworthy usage of the maid, 
He, though unarm*dt resohr'd to give her aid 
A soplin pine he wrench'd from out the ground| 
The readiest weapon that his fury found. 
Thus fumishM for oCence, he crossed the way 
Betwist the grac.elaaa villain and hia prey. 
The knight came thundering on, but, frote 

afar, 
Thus in imperious tone forbad the war : 
Cease, Theodore, to proffer vain relief. 
Nor stop the vengeance of so just a grief; 
But give me leave to seize my destin*d prey, 
And let eternal justice take the way : 
I but revenge my fiite, disdained, betray'd, 
And suffering death for this ungrateful maid« 
He said, at once dismounting flmn the steed $ 
For now the hell-hounds, with superior speedy 
Had reachM the dame, and fastening «ii hm 

side 
The ground with issuing streams of pusplli dy*d. 
Stood Theodore surprised in deadly ftight, 
With chatterbg teeth, and bristling hair up^ 

rigljt; 
Yet armM with inborn worth, Whate'er, said he 
Thou art, who know'st me bettnr^an I thee ; 
Or prove thy rightful cause, oiibe4lefied. 
The spectre, fiercely staring, thus replied s 
Know, Theodore, thy anoestigr I cJkim, 
And Guide Cavaksanti wap my name. 
One common sve oar fathers did begeC, 
My name and s(my mmm,t»mniitHC yet; 
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Thee, tben i bojr, within mj wnu I laid, 
When for toy sine I loT'd this hao^Kty niaid ; 
Not leM ador'd in life, nor ■err'd by me, 
Than proud Honoria now is lov'd by thee 
What did I not hei stubborn heart to gain 9 ■ 
Bat ai my tows were answer'd with disdain ; 
She eoomM my eorrowi, and detpis'd my 

pain. 
Long time I dragg'd my days in fruitless care , 
Then loathing life, and plong'd in deep despair. 
To finish my unhappy life, I fell 
On this sharp sword, and now am damn'd in bell. 
Short was her joy ; for soon the insulting maid 
By heaven's decree in the cold grave was laid. 
And, as in unrepented sin she died, 
DoomM to the same bad place,is punish*d for her 

pride: 
Because she deemM I well deserv'd to die, . 
And made a merit of her cruelty. 
There, then,'We met ; both tried and both were 

cast, 
And thia irrevocable sentence pass'd ; 
• That she, whom I so long pursuM in vain. 
Should suffer from my bands a lingering pain : 
Renewed to life that she might daily die, 
I daily doomM to follow, she to fly ; 
No more a lover, but a mortal foe, 
I seek her life (for love is none below : ) 
As often as my dogs with better speed 
Arrest her flight, is she to death decreed : 
Then with this fatal sword, on which I died, ' 
I pierce her open badi, or tender side, 
And tear that hardened heart from out her 

breast, 
Which, with her entrails, makes ray hunj^ry 

hounds a feast. ' 

Nor lies she long, but as her fates ordain 
Springs up to lifo, and fresh to secotid pain, 
ts savM t»Klay, to-morr6w to be slain. 
Thb, vers'd in death, the infernal knight re* 

lates, 
And then for proof fuIfillM the common fates ; 
Her heart and bowels through her back he drew, 
And fed the hounds that help'd him to pursue. 
Stem look'd the fiend, as frustrate <lf his wiO, 
Not half suffic'd, and greedy yet to kill. 
And now the soul, expiring through the wound, 
Had leflthe body breathless on the ground. 
When thus the grisly spectre spoke again : 
Behold the fruit of ill-rewarded pain : 
As many months as I sustain'd her hate, 
So many years is she condemnM by fiite 
To daily death ; and every several place 
Conscious of her disdain, and my disgrace. 
Must witness her just punishment ; and be 
A iicene of irium^ and revenge to me. 
As in this grove 1 took my last farewell, 
As on this very spot of esiirth I fell 



As Friday saw me die, to she my pray 
Becomes e*en here, on this revolving day 
Thus while he spoke, the virgin from tl|s 
ground 
Upstarted fresh, already cfos'd the woood, 
And uAconcem'd for all she felt before, 
Precipitates her flight along' the shore : 
The hell-hounds, as ungorg'd with flerii anl 

bU>od, 
Pursue their prey, and seek dieir wonted food s 
The fiend remounts his courser, mends his paeei 
And all the vision vanish'd'from the place. 
Long stoed the noble yooth oppress'd wtlh 
awe, « 

And stupid at the wondrous things he si^, 
Surpassing oommon faith, transgressing na- 
ture's laws 
He would have been asleep,and wish*d to wake, 
But dreams, he knew, no long impression make. 
Though strong at first ; if vision, to what end, 
Bvt such as must his iiiture state portend ? 
His k>ve the damsel, and himself the fiend. 
But yet reflecting that it could not be [cree, 
From Heaven, which cannot impious acts d^ 
Resolv'd within kimself to shun the snare. 
Which heU for his destruction did prepare ; 
And as hts better genius should direct, 
From an ill cause to draw agood effect, [way, 
Inspir'd from heaven, he homeward to^ Ui 
Nor paU'd his new design with long delay : 
But €/ni\n train a trusty servant sent, 
To call his friends together at his tent. 
They came,. and usnal salntaHions paid, 
With words premeditated thus he said : 
What you have often counsellM, to remove 
My vain pursuit of unregarded kwe, 
By thrifl my sinking fortune to repair. 
Though-late, yet is at last become my bare ; 
My heart shall be my own ; my vast expense 
Reduc'd to bounds, by timely providence ; 
This only £ require { invite for me 
HoAcna, with her father's family, 
Her friends, and mine, the cause I shall dis- 
play, 
On Friday next ; for that *8^e appointed day 
Well pleas'd were all his firiends, the task was 

light, 
The father, mother, daughter, they bvite : 
Hardly the dame was drawn to this repast 
But yet riesolvM, because it was the last. 
The day w^ come, the guests invited came, 
And, with the rest, the inexorable dame : 
A feast preparM with riotous expense, 
Much cost, more care, and most magnificencn. 
The place ordain'd was in that haunted grovei 
Where the revenging ghost pursued his hiva. 
The tables in a proud pavilion spread, 
With flowers below, and tissue over head : 
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Tlie reit in nnk, Homria» chief in plae#, 
Was artfuUy cootriv'd to set her face 
To front the thicket, and hehold'lhe chase. 
The feast was seiVd,4he time so welt forecast 
That just when- the dessert and fruits were 

plac'd, 
The fiend's alarm began ; the bellow sound 
Smg in the leaves, the forest shook around, 
Air bhusken'd, rollM the thunder, groanM the 

ground. 
Nor kmg before the loud laments arise 
Of one disU^essM, and mastiffs' mingled cries ; 
And first the dame came rushing through the 

wood, 
And next the &mish'd hounds that sought their 

food, 
And grip'd her flanks, andoftessa/d their jaws 

in blood. 
Last came the felon, on his sable steed, - 
Arm'd with his naked sword, and urg'd his dogs 

to speed. 
She ran, and cried, her flight directly bent 
(A guest unbiddon) to the fatal tent. 
The scene of death, and place ordain'd for fHh 

nishmenr. 
Loud was the noire, aghast was every guest. 
The women shriek'd, the men forsook th^ feast ; 
The hounds at nearer distance hoarsely bay'd ; 
The hunter close pursuM the vbionary maid, 
She rent the heaven with loud laments, implor- 
ing aid. 
The gallants, to protect the lady's ri^ht, 
Their falchions brandish'd at the grisly ^nright 
High on his stirrups he provdi'd the figtkU 
Then on the crowd he cast a furious \oak, 
And wither*d all their strength before he strook : 
Back, on your lives, let be, said he, my prey, 
And let my vengeance take the destinM way : 
Vain are your arms, and vainer your defence. 
Against the eternal doom of Providence : 
Mine is the ungratefiil maid by heaven deaign'd: 
Mercy she would not give, nor mercy shall she 

find. 
At this the former tale Wgain he told 
With thundering tone, and dreadful to behokl : 
Sunk were their hearts with horror of the 

crime, 
Nor needed to be wam'd a second tame, 
But bore each other back : some knew the face, 
And all had heard the much lamented case 
Of .him who fell forkwe, and this the fatal place. 

And now the infernal minister advanc'd, 
Seiz'd the due victim, and with fury knc'd - 
Her back, and piercing through her inmost 

heart, 
Drew bttckward as before the offending part. 
The reeking entrails nett he tore away, 
And to bb neagw mastifb made a prey. 



The pale assistants on eich other star'd, 
With gaping mouths for issuing words prepar'di 
The still-born sounds upon the palate hung. 
And died imperfect on the fthering tongue. 
The fright was general v but the female band 
(A helpless train) in more confusion stand: 
. With horror shuddering, on a heap they run 
Sick at the sight of hateful justice done \ 
For conscience rung the alarm, and made the 
case their own. 

So spread upon a lake, with upward eye, 
A plump of fowl behold their foe on high 
They close their trembling troop ; and all attend 
On whom the sousing ea^e will descend. 

But most the proud Honoria fear'd the event, 
And thought to her alone the vision sent. 
H«r guilt presents to her distracted mind 
Heaven's justice, Theodore^s revengeful kind, 
And the same fate to the same sin assign'd. 
Already sees herself the monster's prey, 
And feels herheart and etttrails torn away 
'T was a mute scene of sorrow, mix'd with fear , 
Still on the table lay the unfinish'd cheer: 
The knight and hungry mastiffs stood around, 
"The'mangled dame lay breathless on the ground; 
When on a sudden, rein^pir'd with breath, 
Again she rose, again to suffer death ; 
Nor staid the he1l-hounds,nor the hunter stay'd. 
But foUow'd, as before, the flying maid ; 
The avenger took from earth the avenging 
sword, [spun^d ; 

And mounting light as air, his sable steed he 
The clouds dispell'd, the sky resum'd her light, 
And Nature stood recover'd of her fright. 
But fear, the last of ills, remain'd behind, 
And hoTTfur heavy sat on every mind. 
Nor Theodore encourag'd more the feast, 
But sternly look'd, as hatching in his breast 
Some deep designs: which^ when Honoria 

view'd, 
The fresh impulse her former fright renew'd : 
She thought herself the trembl ing dame who fled 
And him the grisly ghost that spurr'd the in- 
fernal steed : [drew, 
The more dismay'd, for when tbe guests with- 
Their courteous host saluting all the crew 
Regardless pass'd her o'er, nor grac'd with kind 

a lieu. 
That sting infix'd within her haughty mind, 
The downfall of her empire she divin'd ; 
And her proud heart with secret soitow ptn*d. 
Home as they went, the sad discourse renewed, 
Of the relentless dame to death pursu'd, 
And of the sight obscene so lately view'd. 
Noiie durst arraign the righteous doom she bore^ 
E'en they who pitied most, yet blam'd her more: 
The parallel thtfy needed nor to Aanys, 
But in the dead they damn'd the living dame. 
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At OTM^ IkUe noiae ■he lookM behind,^ 
For stiO the knight was pVeeent to her itiuid : 
And unkmt oft she tUurted on the waj, 
And thought the horseman-ghoet came thunder- 

io(i for hi> prey. 
RetomM) ehe took her bed with little rest, 
But in abort ■lumben dreamt the fimeral feaat; 
Awak'd, she tum'd her aide, and slept again ; 
The aame black Yapoura mounted in her brain. 
And the same dreams reUira'd with dou)>le pain. 
Now fbrc'd to wakoi becauae afraid to sleep, 
Her blood all fever'd, with a furioua leap 
8be apning from bed| distracted in her mind, 
And feared at every atep, a twitching apright 

behind. 
Darkling and desperate, with a staggering pace, 
Of death afraid, and cooadeualof diagrace ; 
Fear, pride, remorae, at once her heart aa- 

aail*d, 
Pride pat remone to flight, but fear prevail'd. 
Friday, the fatal day, when neat it came. 
Her aoul forethought the fiend would change hia 

game, 
Aad her parauo, or Theodore be alain. 
And two ghoau join their packa to hunt her o^er 

the plain. 
Thia dreadful image «> potaeaa'd her mind. 
That desperate any aucoour else to find, 
She ceaa'<i all fojrther hope : and now began 
To make reflection on the unhappy man. 
Rich, bravo, and young, who past ezpreaaioA 

lov*d, 
Proof lodiadaan, and not to be remold: 
Of all the men reapected and admir'd, 
Of all the damea, ezci'pt heraelf,dMtrM t 
Why not of her? preferr'd.aboTe the real 
By him with knightly deeda, and open love pro- 

fesaM? 
Bo had another been, where he hia vows ad« 

dreaaM. 
Thia ^aeH*d bor pride, yet other dou&ta r»* 

mainM, 
Thatooce diadainingi ahe might be diadam'dv 
The fear waa juat, but greater fear prevailed. 
Fear of her life by helliah hounds aaaailM ; 
He took a lowering leave : but who can tall 
What outward hate might inward love conceal? 
Her aex'a arte ahe knew, and why not, then. 
Might deep diaaembting have a place in men 7 
Here hope began to dawn ; reaolv'd to try, 
She fiz*d on thia her utmoat remedy ; 
. Death, waa behind, but hard it waa to die. 
^ waa time enough at laat on death tocaH, 
The precipice in aight : aahrub waa all 
That kindly atood betwixt to break the fatal 

foil 
One maid ahe had hebv'd abave the rest ; 
Seome of her, the aecretabe colifeia'd,* 



And DOW the eheeilbl li|^t her foan diapelTdt 
She with no winding turaa the truth oonceaPd, 
But pat the woman off, and atood reveaPd : 
With faulta otefoaaM coramiaaionM her to go^ 
If pity yet had place, and reconcile her foe : 
The welcome mesaage made, waa aeon re^ 

ceiv'd , 
'Twaa ta be wish'd, and bop^d. but scarce b^ 

MevM; 
Fate seem'd a fair occasion to present. 
He knew the sex, and fear'd she might repent, 
Shouhi he dehty die moment of consent. 
There yet remained to gain ker friends, (a can 
The modesty of maidens well might spare ;) 
But she witheuchazeal the cause embrac'd 
(As women, where they will, are all in haste,) 
The fotber, mother, and the kin beside, 
Were overborne by fury of the tide ; 
With foil consent of aD she chang'd her state { 
Reaiatleaa in her love, aa in her hate. 
By her example warn'd, the reat beware ; 
More eaay, leaa imperiooa, were die fair ; 
And that one hunting, which the devil deaiga'd 
For one foir female, kwt hna half the kind. 



GTMON AND IPHIGENIA. 

POKTA jAmvmM* 

Old aa I am, for ladiea' love unfit, 
The power of beauty I remember yet, 
Which cnce inflam'd my aoul, and atiU ina|»irsa 

my wit. 
If love be folly, the aevere divine 
Haa f^Itthat folly, though he cenanres mine ; 
Pollutes the pleaaurea of a chaste embrace. 
Acta what I write, ondpropagatea in grace, 
With riotoua exceaa, a prieatly race. 
Suppoae him firee, and that I forge the offence, 
He ahow'd the way, perverting first way fenae : 
In malice witty, and with venom fivught, 
He makea m» apeak the thinga I never thought. 
Cotaipute the gaina of hia ungovemM leal ; 
HI auita hia cloth the praise of railing well. 
The world will think that what we loosely write. 
Though now- arraigned, he read with aome de- 
light; 
Becauae he aeemato chew die cud agam. 
When hia broad coounent makea the teat too 

ptaiii: 
And teachev more in one expfaunSng page, 
Than all the double meaninga ofthe atigaw 
What needa he paraphraae on what we aMOB t 
We were at woratbut wanton ; be *a obaoanau 
I, nor my foHowa, ner myaelf ezeone ; 
But love's the aolgect ofthe conk maaes 
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Nor can we write wic&oat it, mt would yoa 
A tale of only drj iMtructyMi yiew. 
Nor lore is idwaye of a Ticiooe kind, 
But oft to virtuous acts inflames the mind| 
Awakes the sleepy Tigour of the soul, 
And, blushing o*er, ad^s motion to the pooL 
Lore, stndkws .how to please, improree oar 

parts 
With pNolish'd manners, and adorns with arts* 
Lore first invented rerse, and form*d the rhymei 
The motion measured, harmoniz'd the chime ; 
To liberal acts enlarg'd the narrow-eoidM, 
Soften'd the fierce, and made the coward bold: 
The world, when waste, he peopled with io- 



And warring nations reconcilM in peace. 
Ormond, the first, and all the fair may find, 
In this one legend, to their fame designM, 
When beanty fires the blood, how lore eialti the 



Tv that sweet islo where Yemn keeps her court, 
And every grace, and all the loves, resort ; 
Where either sex it formed of softer earth, 
And takes the bent of pleasure fiwn their birth ; 
There lir*d a Cyprian lord abore the rest, 
Wise, wealthy, with a numerous issue bless'd ^ 
But as no gift of fortune is sincere. 
Was only wanting in a worthy heir : 
His eldest bora, a goodly youth to riew, 
ExceU'd the rest in shape, and outward show, 
Fair, taH, his limbs with due proportion joinM, 
But of a heary, dull, degenerate mind. 
His soul belied the features of his face : 
Beauty was there, but beauty in disgrace. 
A clownish mien, a roice with rustic sound, 
And stupid eyes that erer lor'd the ground. 
He lookM like nature's error, as the mind 
And body were not of a piece design'd. 
But made fir two, and by mistake is one were 
" joiuM. 

Tlie ruling rod, the father's forming care, 
Were ezercis'd in rain on wit's despair; 
The more tnform'd, the less he understood, 
And deeper sunk by floundering in the mud. 
Nowseom'd of all, and grown the public shame 
The people from Galesus chang'd his name. 
And Cymon call'd^ which signilee a brute ; 
So well his name did with his nature suit. 

His father, when he found his labour kist, 
And care empL'/d that answer'd not the cost, 
Cboee an ungra^ful object to reasore, 
And loath'd to see what nature made him lore ; 
So to his country farm the fool eonfin'd ; 
Rude work well suited wiih a rustic mind. 
ThVB to the wihis the sturdy Cymon went, 
A aipire amang the awidns, aaid pleai'd with 



His com and cattle were his only care, 
And his supreme delight, a/ oountiy fair. 
It bappen'd, on a summer's holrday, 
That to the green-wodd shade he took his way , 
Fpr Cymon shunn'd the churoh, and us'd noC 

much to pray. 
His quarter-etaff*. which he eoald ne'er forsakoi 
Hung lialf before, and half behind his back. 
He trud^'d along, unknowing what he sought, 
And whistled as he went, me want of thought. 

By chance conducted, or by thirst eoutrain'df 
The deep recesses of the gror^ be gain'd{ 
Where in a plain defended by the wood. 
Crept through the matted grass a crystal flood, 
By whieb an alabaster fountain stood ; 
Ajid on the margin of the fount was laid 
(Attended by her slaves) a ileeping maid. 
Like Dian and her nymphs, whsn, tit^d with 

sport. 
To rest by cool Eurotas they resort : 
The dame herself the goddess weD ejqaess'd, 
Not more distinguish'd by her purple rest. 
Than by die charming features ef her&ee, 
And, e'en in slumber, a superior graee : 
Her oomely limbs composM with deeent care^ 
Her body shaded with a slight cymar ; 
Her bosom to the risw wasonly bare : 
Where two beginning papa were scareely spied, 
For yet their places were but signified : 
The- fanning wind upon her bosom bkyws, 
To meet the fanning wind the boeom rose; 
The fanning wind, and -purling \ 



The fool of nature etood with stopid eyes, 
And gaping mouth, that testified surprise, 
Fiz'd on her face, nor oouU reroore his sight, 
Newas he was to lore, and norice to delight : 
Long mute he stood, and leaning on his staflf, 
His wonder witness'd with an idiot laugh 
Then wdnld har» ipoke, but by his glimmering 

sense [fence: 

First found his want of words, a^d fear'd ofr 
Doubted for what he was he shouU be knowBi 
By his clown aeoent, and his ooonlry tone. 
Through the rude chaos thus the running light 
Shot the first ray that piere'd the natire nighl : 
Tl^en day and darlmess in the mass were mu'd, 
Till gatheHd in a gk)be the beams were fiz'd : 
Last shone the sun, who, radiant in his sphere, 
lUumin'd heaven and earth, and roU'd around 

the year. 
So reason in this brutal sooi began, 
Lore made him first suspect he was a man ; 
Lore made him doubt his bread karbarian 



By lore his want of words, and wit, hci found. 
That aenee of want prepar'd the fiituro way 
To kncNrledge,aiid diacks^d the pramiMsfa dvr. 
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What not hU fath^'s care, Qor tutor's art, 
CouU plant with pains in his unpolishM heart, 
The best instructor, Love, at once uispir*d, 
As barren grounds to fruitlulnoss are fir'd : 
Lore taught himshame, and shame, with love 

at strife, 
Soon taught the sweet cinlities of life ; 
His gross material soul at once could find 
Somewhat in her excelling all her kind : 
Exciting a desire tilt then unknown. 
Somewhat unfodnd, or found in her akme. 
This made the first impression on his mind, 
Above, but just above, Ihe brutal kind. 
For beasts can like, but not distinguish too, 
Nor their own liking by reflection know ; 
Nor why they like or this, or t' other face, 
Or judge of this, or that peculiar grace \ 
But love in gross, and stupidly admire : 
As flies, allur'd by light, approach the fire. 
Thus our man-beast, advancing by degree^ 
First likes the whole, then separates what he 

sees { 
On several parts a several praise bestows, 
The ruby lips, the well-proportionM nose. 
The.snowy skin, and raven-glossy hair. 
The dimpled cheek, and forehead rising fair, . 
And e'en in sleep itself, a smiling air. 
From thence his eyes descendmg view'd the 

rest, [breast. 

> Her plump reund arms, white hands, and heaving 
Long on the last he dwelt, though every part 
A pointed arrow ^ped to pierce his heart. 

Thus in a trice a judge of beauty grown, 
(A judge erected from a country clown) 
He long'd to see her eyes, in slumber hid, 
And wishM his own could pierce within the lid : 
He would have wakM her, but restraint his 

thought. 
And love new-bom the first good manners tali^t. 
An awful fear his ardent wish withstood. 
Nor durst disturb the goddess of the wood. 
For such she seemM by her celestial face. 
Excelling alt the rest of human race : 
And things divine, by common sense he knew, 
Must be devoutly seen, at distant view ; 
So checking his desire, with trembling heart 
Gaxing he stood, nor would, nor could depart ; 
Fix'd as a pilgrim wilder'd in his way. 
Who dares not stir by night, for fear to stray. 
But stands with awful ejw to watch the dawn 

of day. 
At tenth awaking, Iphigene the fair, 
(So was the boauty call'd, who caias'd his care,) 
ITnclosM her eyes, and double day reveal'd, 
While those of all her slaves in sleep were 

sealU 
The slavering cudden, proppM upon his stafT, 
Stood ready gaping with a grinning laughs 



To welcome her awake, nor durst begin 
To speak, but wisely^ kept the fool within. 
Then she ; What makes you, Cyi^on, Imtb 

alone? (Mhmvb, 

(For Cymon's name was round the coia«tiy 
Because descended of a noble- race, 
And for a soul ill sorted with his f^ce.) 

But still the sot stood silent with surpriat. 
With fix'd regard on her new-open'd eyes, 
And in his breast receivM the envenomed dart 
A tickling pain that pleas'd amid the smart. 
But conscious of her form, with quick distrust 
She saw his sparkling eyes, and fe«r'd his br> 

tat lust. 
Thb to prevent, she wak*d her sleepy crew. 
And rising hasty, took a short adieu. 

Then Cymon first his rustic voice essay'd, 
With profier*d service to the parting maid. 
To see her safe ; his hand she long denied. 
But took at length, asham'd of sudi a guide. 
So Oymon led her home, and leaving there. 
No more would to his country cbwns repair. 
But sought his father's house, with better mind, 
Refusing in the farm to l>e coofin*d. 

The &ther wonderM at the son's return. 
And knew not whether to rejoice or moum 
But doubtfully reoeiv'd, expecting still 
To learn the secret causes of his altered wifi. 
Nor was he long delay'd : the first request 
He made,' was like his brothers to be dressed* 
And, as his birth requir*d, above the rest. 

With ease his suit waa granted by his sirr. 
Distinguishing his heir by rich attire : 
His body thus adom'd, he next design'd 
With liberal arts to cultivate his mind : 
He sought a tutor of his own accord. 
And suidied lessons he before abhorred. 
Thus the man-ohiUi advancM, and leamM m- 

fast. 
That m short time his equals he surpassed i 
Hb brutal manners from his breast exiPd, 
His mien he fashkmM, and his tongue be fii*d« 
In every exercise of all admii'd. 
He seem'd, nor only seem'd, but was inapii'd : 
Inspir'd by love, whose business is to please ; 
He rode, he fencM, he mov'd with graoefhl 

ease. 
More fam'd for sense, for courtly cairiage 

more. 
Than for his brutal folly known before. 

What then of alter'd Cymon shall we say. 
But that the fire which chok'd in ashes lay, 
A load too heavy for Ids soul to move. 
Was upward blown below, and brusfa'd away 

by feve. 
Love mado an active progren throng fait 

mind. 
The dusky parts he deai'd, the gnm rsfin'd, 
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TIm dfowBj w«k*d ; and, as he went, improM'd 
The Maker's imago on the human hroast* 
Tbtu wu the man amended by de«ire, 
And though helovM perhaps with too much fire. 
His father all his bulu with reason scaon'd, 
And likM an error of the better hand ; 
EzcusM the excess of passion in his mind, 
By flames too fierce, perhaps too much refin'd : 
So Cy mon, since his sire indulged his will. 
Impetuous IotM, and would be Cymon still 
Galesus he disowned, and choee to bear 
The name of fool, confirmed and bishopp*d by 

the fair. 
-" To Gipseg* by his friends his «uit he mov'd, 
Cipeeos the (ktber of the fair he lo/d : 
But he was pre-engaged by former ties. 
While Cymon was endeavouring to be wise : 
And Iphigene, oblig'd by former vows, 
Had ^ven her faith to wed a foreign spouse ; 
Her aire and she to Rhodian Pasimond, 
Though both repenting, were by promise 

bound, 
Nor could retract ; and thus as fate decreed. 
Though better lov*d, he spoke too late to ^p^. 
The doom was past— the ship jih-eady seat 
Did all his tardy diligence prevent : 
Sigh'd to herself the fair unhappy maid, 
WTiile stormy Cymon thus in secret said: 
The time is come for Iphigene to find 
The miracle she wrought upon my mind : 
Her charms have made me man, her ravish'd 

love* 
In rank shall place me with the blessM above. 
For mine by love, by force she shall be mine, 
Or death, if force should fail, shall finish my de- 
sign, [caro 
Besolv'd he said; and'rigg*d with speedy 
A T6wel strong, and well equippM for war. 
The secret ship with chosen friends be stor'd i 
And bent to die, or conquer, went aboard. 
AmbushM he lay behind the Cyprian shore, 
Waiting the sail that aH his wishes bore ; 
Nor long expected, for the following tide 
Seat out the hostile ship and beauteous bride.. 
To Rhodes the rival bark directly steer'd. 
When Cymon sudden at her back appeared, 
And stoppM her flight: then standing on his 

prow. 
Id haughty terms he thus defied the Ibe : 
Or sCi ike your sails at summons, or prepare 
To prove the last extremities of war. [vide; 
Thus warnM, the Rhodians for the fight pro- 
Already were the vesseb side by side, p)ride. 
These obstinate to save, and those to seise the 
But Cymon soon his crooked grapples cast. 
Which with tenacious hold his foes embracM, 
And, arm*d with sword and shield, amid the 
I he paw'd. 



Fierce was the fight, buthaatening to his prey, 
By force the furious lover freed his way : 
Himself alone dispersM the Rhodian crew. 
The weak disdain'd, the valiant overthrew ; 
Cheap conquest/ for his following friends r«»- 

mainM,. 
He reapM the fi&ld, and they but only glean* d. 

His victory confess'4i the foes retreat. 
And past their weapons at the victor's feet. 
Whom thus he cheer'd : O Ehodian youth, I 

fought 
For love done, nor other booty sought ; 
Your lives are safe ; your vessel I resign. 
Yours be your own, restoring what is mine : 
In Iphigene I daim my rightful due, 
RobbM by my rival, and detained by you : 
Youc Pasimond a lawless bargain drove, 
The parent could not sell the daughter's love \ 
Or if he could, my love disdains the laws 
And Uke a king by conquest gains bis cause : 
Where arms take place, all other pleas are vain, 
I^ove taught me force, and force shall love 
maintain. [lease, 

You, what by strength you could not keep, re- 
And at an easy ransom buy your peace. 

Fear on the conquer'd side soon sign*d the 
And Iphigene to Cymon was restorM : [accord. 
While to his arms the blushing bride he took 
To seeming sadness she compos'd her look ; 
As if by force subjected to his will, 
Though pleasM, dissembling, and a woman still. 
And, for she wept, he wip'd her falling tears, 
And prayM her to dismiss her empty &ars 
For yours I am, he said, and have deserved 
Your love much better whom so long X serv'd, 
Than he to whom your formal father tied 
Your vows, and sold a slave, not sent a bride. 
Thus, while ho spoke, he seiz'd the willing prey. 
As Paris bore the Spartan spouse away. 
Faintly she scream*d,and e'en her ejea confessed 
She rather would be thought, than was dij- 
tress'd. 
Who now exults but Cymon in his mind ? 
Yain hopes a^d empty joys of human kind, . 
Proud of the present, to the future blind ! 
Secure of fate, whUe Cyrooa ploughs the sea 
And steers to Candy with his conquer'd prey, 
Scarce the third glass of measur'd hours was run, 
When like a fiery meteor sank the sini ; 
The promise of a storm ; the shifling gales 
Forsake, by fits, and fill, the flagging sails ; 
Hoarse murmurs of the main from far were 

heard, 
And night came on, not by degrees prepared, 
But all at once ; at once the winds arise, 
The thunders roll, the Ibrky lightning fliM. 
lu vain the master issues out comniuidf| 
in vain the (reoJiUng sailon ply their htadil 
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The tempest imibreseen preveaU their care, 
And from the first they labour in despair. 
The ciddy ship betwixt the winds and tides, 
Forcrd back and forwards, in a circle rides, 
StuanM with the different blows ; then shoots 

amain. 
Tin counterbufTd, she stops, and sleeps again. 
Not more aghast the proud archangel feU^ 
Plimg'd &<m the height of heaven to deepest 

hell. 
Than stood the lover of hb Ioto possessM, 
Now curs'd the more, the more he had been 

bless'd; 
More anxious for her danger than his owi^, 
Death he defies ; but would be lost alone. 

Sad Iphigene to womanish complaints 
Adds pious prayers, and wearies all the saints ; 
E'en if she could, her love she would repent, 
But since she cannot, dreads the punishment : 
Her forfeit faith, and Pasimond betrayed, 
Are ever present, and her crime upbr&id. 
She blames herself, nor blames her lover less, 
Aagmenu her anger, as her fears increase : 
From her own back the burden wouki remore, 
And lays the load on his ungovem'd love. 
Which interposing, durst, in heaven's despite, 
Invade, and violate another's right: 
The powers incensM a while deferred his pain, 
And made him master of his vows in vain : 
But eonn they punishM his presumptuoi|i pride ; 
That for his daring enterprise she died ; 
Who rather not resisted, than complied. 
Then impotent of mind, with alter'd sense, 
She hugg'd the offender, and forgave the offence, 
Set to the last : meantime with sails declin'4 
The wandVing yessel drove before the wind; 
Toss'd and retoss'd, aloft, and then akm. 
Nor port they seek, nor certain coarse they 

know, 
But every moment wait the coming blow. 
Thus blindly driven, by breaking day they 

▼iew*d 
The land before them, and their foars renew'd \ 
The land was welcome, but the tempest bore 
The threaten'd ship against a rocky shore. 

A winding bay was near ; to this they bedt: 
And just escap'd ; their force already spent. 
Secure from stonlu, and panting from the sea, 
The land unknown at leisure they survey ; 
And saw (but soon thev sickly si^ht withdrew) 
The rising towers of Rhodes at distant yiew ; 
And eond the hostile shore of Pasimond, 
Sav'd from the seas, and shipwreckM on the 

ground. [vun, 

The flighted sailors tried their strength m 

To (urn the stem, and tempt the stormy main $ 

But the stiff wind withstood the l«ho6ring oar, 



And forc'd them forward on the &tal diore 
The crooked keel now bites the RlyKlian strand. 
And the ship moor'd constrains the crew la 

land: 
Tet still they might be safo, because unknown. 
But as ill fortune seMom comes alone, 
The vessel they dismissed was driven before^ 
Already shelter'd on their native shore : 
Known each, they know ; but each with change 

of cheer ; 
The vanqnishM side exults ; the victors foar; 
Not them but theirs, made prisoners ere they 

fight, 
Despairing conquest, and dopriv'd of flight. 

The country rings around with loud alaims. 
And naw in fields the rude militia swarms ; 
M6uths without hands; maintain'd at vast' 

. expense; 
In peace a charge, in war a weak defence : 
Stout once a month they march, a Uustering 

band. 
And ever, but in times of need, at hand ; 
This was the mom, when, issuing on the guard. 
Drawn up in rank and file they stood prepar'd 
Of seeming arms to make a short essay, 
Then hasten to be drunk, the business oC the 
day. [knew 

The cowards wotild have fled, but that they 
Themselves so many, and their foes so few ; 
But crowding on, the last the first impel : 
Till overbome with weight the Cyprians 60. 
Cymon enslav'd, who first the vrar begun, 
AAd Iphigene once more is lost and won. 

Deep in a dungeon was the captive cast 
DeprivM of day, andheki in fetters ftst: 
His life was only spaHd at their request, 
Whoifr taken he so nobly had releas'd: 
But Iphigenia was the ladios* care. 
Each in their turn addressM to treat the foir : 
While Pasnnond and his the nuptial feast pre- 
pare. 

Her secret soul to Cymon vras inclin'd, 
But she must suffer what her fetes assign'd ; 
So passive is the church of womankind. 
What worse to Cymon could his fortune deal, 
RoUM to the lowest spoke of aU her wheel ? 
It rested to dismiss the downward weight. 
Or raise him upward to his fomer height; 
The latter pleased: and love (coneemM the 

most) 
Prepar'd the amends, for what by love he ksU 

The tirt of Pasimond li^ left a son, 
Though younger, yet for courage eariy know^ 
Ormisda call'd, to whom by promise tied, 
A Rhodian beauty was the destin'd bride ; 
Cassandra was her name, above the rest 
Renown'd for birth, with fortune amplf UcM*d. 
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LrBtraaclnn, TvlioTiiPd the Rhodian itate, 
Was then by choice their annual magistrate : 
He Wd Cassandra toawith equal fire, 
But fortune had not favoured his desire ; 
Croas'd by fier friends, by her notdisapprovM, 
Nor yet preferred, or like Ormisda lov'd : 
So stood the affair : some little hope remained. 
That should his rival chance to lose, he gain'd. 
Meantime young Pasioiond his marriage 
press'dy 
Ordain'd the nuptial day^ prepar'd the feast ; 
And frugally resolv'd (the charge to shun, 
Which would be double should he wed ahmej 
To join his brother's bridal with his own. 

Lysimachus, oppress'd with mortal grief, 
ReceivM the news, and studied quick relief: 
The fatal day approadiM ; if force were us'd 
The magistrate his public trust abusM ; 
To justice liable, as law requir'd 
For when his office ceas*d, his power expired : 
While power remainM, the means were in his 

hand 
By force to sebo, and then forsake the land : 
Betwixt extremes he knew not how to move, 
A dare to fame, but more a slave to love : 
Restraining others, yet himself not free. 
Made impotent by power, debas'd by digni^. 
Both sides he weigh'd, but afWrmuch debate, 
The man prevailM above the magistrate. 

Love never fails to master what he finds, 
But works a different way in difierent minds. 
The fool enlightens, and the wise he Minds. 
This youth proposing to possess and scape, 
Began in murder, to oonelude in rape t [blese 
Unprais'd by me, though heaven some times may 
An impious act with undeserv'd success ; 
The great it seems are privileg*d alone 
To punish all injustice but their own. 
But here I stop, not dari|ig to proceed. 
Vet Mush to flatter an unrighteoui deed t 
For crimes are but peraiitted, not decreed. 

Reeolv'd on foree, his wit the pnster bent 
To find the means that might secure the event ; 
Nor long he laboured, for his tucky thought 
In captive Cymon found the friend he sQOghtt 
The example plea^d : the cause and crime the 



An injur'd loveP) and a ravishM dame. 
Hoyv much he durst h^ knew hj what he dur'd, 
The less he Kad to lose, the lein he caHd 
To manage kiathseme life when love was the 
reward. 
This pooder'd wdl, and fix*d on his iateot^ 
In depth of night he for the prisoner sent : 
lo secret sent, the publie new to shun, 
Than with a sober smile he thus begun : 
The powers above, who bomteoosly bestow 
Tb*ir gifts and frasM on nankiwl belo#, 



Yet prove our merit first, nor blindly give 
To such as are not worthy to receive ; 
For vakMir add for virtue they pnsvMe 
Their due reward, but first they must be tried ; 
These fiuitfiil seeds within your mind they 

sew'd ; 
'T was yours to improve the talent they b^^ 

stow'd: 
They gave you to be bom of noble kind, 
They gave you love to lighten up your mind, 
And purge die grosser parts ; they gave you oai<e 
To please, and courage to deserve the fair. 
Thus far they tried you, and by proof they 
found 
The grain intrusted in a gratefiri ground : 
But still the great experiment remain'd, 
They suffered you to lose the prize you gain'd t 
That you might leara the gift was theirs akme 8 
AUki when restored, to them the blessing own. 
RestorM it soon will be ; the means prepar'd 
The difficulty smoothed, the danger shared; 
Be but yourself, the care to me resign. 
Then Iphigene is yours, Cassandra mine. 
Tour rivid Pasimond pursues your life. 
Impatient to revenge his ravisb'd wife, 
But yet not his ; to-morrow is behind. 
And love our fortunes in. one band has jfooi'd { 
Two brothers are our foes, Qrmisda mine, 
As much dedar'd as Pasimond is thine ; 
To-morrow must their common tows be tied ; 
With lo^e to friend, and fortune for our guide, 
Let both resolve to die, or each redeem a bride* 
Right I have none, nor haat thou much to 

plead; 
'T is force, when done, must justify the deed : 
Our task perfbrm'd, we next prepare foe flight t 
And let the losers talk in • vain of right t 
We with tho fair will eaO before the wind. 
If they are griev'd, I leave the laws behind. 
Speak thy reaves : if now thy eourage dfoop» 
Despair in prison, and abandon hope ; 
But' if thou daHst in arms thy love regain, 
(For liberty without thy love were vain \) 
Then second my design to seize the prey. 
Or lead to second rape, for well thou Idiow'st 

the way. 
Said Cymon overjoy'd. Do thou propose 
The means to fight, and only show the foes 
For from the first, when love had fii'd ny mind, 
Reeolv'd I lef% the care of lifo behind. 

To this the bold Lysimachus rpplied. 
Let heaven be neuter, and the eword decide i 
The spousak are prepar'd, already play 
The minstrels, and provoke the tardy day t 
By this the brides are wak'd, thafar groemi mn 

dress'd; 
An Rhodes i«smmnon*d to the miptiil feati, 
All but myself, the sole labidilBB giMt. • 
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Unbidden Uioogh I un, I will be there, 
And joinM by thee btend to joy the fair. 
Now Jiear the rest : when day resigns the 
Ugh^ 
And cheerful torches gild the joUy night, 
Be ready at my call ; my chosen few 
With arms administered shall aid thy crew. 
Then ent'ring, unexpected will we seize 
Our destin'd prey, from men dissolvM in ease ; 
By wine disabled, unprepared for fight : 
And hastening to the seas, suborn our flight : 
The seas are ours, for I command the fort) 
A ship wett mann'd expects us m the port :* 
If they, or if their friends, the prize contest. 
Death shall attend the man who dares resist^ 
It pleas'd : the prisoner to his hold retired, 
His troop with etjaal emulation fir'd, 
Allfix'd to fight, and all their wonted work 
fvquir'd. [around, 

The sun arose ; the streets were throng'd 
The palace open'd, and the posts were crownM. 
The double bridegroom at the door attends 
The expected spouse, and entertains th» 

friimds; 
They meet, they lead to church, the prieeti 

invoke 
The powers, and feed the flames with fragrant 

smoke. 
This done, they feast, and at the close of night 
By kindled torches vary their delight. 
These lead the lively dance, and those the brim- 
ming bowls invite. [sign'd, 
Now, at the appointed place and hour as- 
With souls resolved the ravishers were joined : 
Three bands are formM ; the first b sent before 
To &vour the retreat, and guani the shore ; 
The second at th^ pahtce-gate is placed, 
And up the lofty stairs ascend the last : 
A peaceful troop they seem, with shining vests 
But ooats of mail beneath secure their breasts* 
Dauntless they enter, Cymon at their head, 
And find the feast renewed, the table spread s . 
Sweet voices, roix'd with instrumental soQnds, 
Ascend the vaulted roof, the vaulted roof re- 
bounds. 
When, like the harpies, rushing though the hall 
The sudden troop appears, the tables fall. 
Their smoking load is on the pavement thrown ; 
Each ravisber prepares to seize his own : 
The brides, invaded with a rude embrace, 
Shriek out for aid, confusion fills the place. 
(^uick to redeem the prey, their plighted lords 
Advance,the palace gleams with shining swords. 

But lato is all defence, and succoiv vain ; 
The rape is made, the ravishera remain : 
Two sturdy slaves were only sent before 
To bear the purcbai'4 prize in safety to the 



The troop retires, the lovers ck)«e the rear. 
With forward bees not confessing fear : 
Back i^ard t|iey move, but acopi their pace to 

mend; 
Then seek the stairs, and with sk>w haste de- 



Fierce Pasimond, their passage to prevent, 
Thrust full on Cymon's back in his descent. 
The blade retumM unbathM, and lo the handle 



Stout Cymon soon remounts, and cleft in two 
His rival's head with one descending blow: 
And as the next in rank Ormisda stood. 
Ho tum*d the point ; the sword inur*d to blood, 
BoHd his unguarded breast, which poured a 

purple flood 
With vowM revenge the gathering crowd pur- 
sues, 
The ravishers turn head, the fight renews; 
The hall ia he^'d with corpse ; the. sprinkled 

gore 
Besmears the walls, and floats the marble floor. 
Dtspers'd at length the drunken squadron flies, 
The victors to their vessel bear Ute prize ; 
And hear behind loud groans, and Ismfwtahto 

cries. 
The crew with tatny shouts their anchon 

weigh. 
Then ply their oars, and brush the buxom sea, 
While troops of gathered Rhodians crowd tfas 

key. 
What should the people do when left alooe 1 
The governor and government are gone. 
The public wealth to foreign parts oonveyM ; 
Some troops disbanded and the rest unpaid. 
Rhodes is the sovereign of the sea no more ; 
Their ships unrigged, and spent their naval 

store: 
They neither could defend, nor can pursue, 
But grinn'd their teeth, and cast a helpless view : 
In vain with darts a distant war they try, 
Sh(wt, and more short, the missive weapons fly. 
Meanwhile the ravishers their crimes enjoy, 
And flying sails and sweeping oars employ i 
The difis of Rhodes in little space are kMt, 
Jove's Ule they seek, nor Jove denies hia coast. 

In safety landed on the Candian shore. 
With generous wineb their spiriu they restores 
There Cymon with his Rhodian friend residesi 
Both court, and wed at once the willing bridea. 
A war ensues, the Cretans own their cause, 
Stiff* to defend their hospitable laws : 
Both parties lose by turns ; and neither win^ 
Till peace propounded by a truoe begins. 
The kindred of the slain forgive the deed. 
But a short exile must for show precede t 
The term expired, from Candia they remofe^ 
And happy each, at home, enjoyi bis bvab 
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RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD RAD- 
CLIFFE.* 

MT LOmD» 

Tmets MifloeDuij PoenM are by manytitlei 
fours. TKe fint they cUim from your aocep* 
tance of my promiie to prownt tham to yoa, bo- 
Ibre MMne of thorn were yet in being. The rest 
are derived from your own merit, the endneta of 
your judgment in poetry, and the candour of 
your nature ; easy to (orgiTO some triTial faults, 
when they come accompanied with counter- 
vailing bmotiea. But, after aU, though these 
are your e(]uitabie claims to a dedieation from 
other poeu, yet I must acknowledge a bribe in 
the case, which is your particular liking of my 
verses.' It is a vanity common to all writers, to 
overvalue their own productioas; and it is better 
for me to own this (ailing in myself, than the 
world to do it fi>r me. For what other reason 
hare I spent my life in so unprofitable a study ? 
why am 1 grown old, in seeking so barren a re» 
wafd as iame ? The same parts and applicsp 
tion, which hare made me a poet, might have 
raised me to any honours of the gown, which 
are often given«to men of as little learning and 
less honesty than myself. No government has 
ever been, or ever can be, wherein time-servers 
and blockheads will not be uppermost. The 
persons are only changed, but the same juggliags 
in stale, the same hypocrisy in religion, the same 
aall^intersst, and mismanagement, will remain 
fbr evqr. Blood and money will be lavished in 
all ages, only for the preferment of new faces, 
with oki eonscienees. There is too often a 
jaundice in the eyes of great men ; they see 
not those whom they raise in the same oolouia 
with other men. Allwfaomthey affect, look gol- 
den to them; when the giUing is only in their 
own distempered sighu These consideralions 
have given me a kii^ of contempt far those who 
have risen by unworthy ways. lamnotasbamed 
to be little, when I see them 80 infamously great ; 
neither do I know why the name of poet should 
be dishonourable to nse, if I am truly one, as I 
hope I am; for I will never do any thing thai 
■ball disboaoor it. The notions of morality are 
kttown to all man; none can pretend ignorance 
of those ideas which are i»<bom in mankind i 

• Prefixed to the Thlid Tolameof Diydon's Mis- 
Wllany Poems, printed la iMt. 



and if I see one thing, and practise the cca* 
trary, I must be disingenuous, M>t to aoknow- 
ledge a clear truth, a^ base, to act against tlie 
light of my own conscienoe. For the reputa- 
tioB of my honesty, no man can question it, who 
has any of his own : for that of my poetry, it 
shall either stand by its own merit, or &U for 
want of it. ill writers are usually the sharpest 
censors ; for they, (as the best poet and the heel 
patron said,) 

Vben in the full oerfectlon of deca^. 
Turn vinegar, ana come again in play. 

Thus the corruption of a poet is the generi- 
tion of a critic: I mean ofacritiorinthegen^ 
ral acceptation of this age ; for formerly they 
were quite another species of men. They were 
defenders of potots, and coomientators on their 
works ; to illustrate obscure beauties ; to place 
some passages in a belter light; to redeem 
others from malicious mterpretations ; to help 
out an author's modesty, who is not ostentatious 
of his wit ; and, in short, to shieU him from the 
ill-nature of those fellows, who were then called 
Zoili and Momi, and now take upon themselves 
the venerable name of oensois. But neither 
ZoOos, nor he who endeavoured to defame Vir- 
gil, were ever adopted into the name of critics 
by the ancients : what their reputation was 
then, we know ; and their successors in this 
age deserve no better. Are ooraniiliary forces 
turned our enemies ? are they, who at best 
are but wits of the second order, and whose only 
credit among readers is what they obtained by 
being subservient to the fame of writer* ; are 
these become rebels of slaves, and usurpers o( 
Bobjects 7 or, to speak in the most honourable 
terms of them, are they from our seconds be- 
come principals against os ? Does the ivy un- 
dermine the oak, which supports its weakness ? 
What labour would it cost them to put inabeu 
ter line, than the worst of those which they 9m» 
punge in a true poet? Petrontus, the greatest 
wit perhaps of att the Romans, yet when his 
envy prevailed upon his judgment to fall on Lu- 
can, he fell himself in his attempt i he perform- 
ed Ivone mhk Essay of the Civil War, than 
the author of the Pharsalia ; and avoiding his 
errors, has made greater of his own. Julius 
Sealiger wouki needs tnm down Homer, and 
abdicate him after the possession of three thou- 
sand years: has^he sueeeeded in his attempt f 
he has indeed shown us some of ihosa i 
fectioos in him, which are incident to 1 
kind; but who had net rather be that Homer 
than this Scaligv 1 You seethe smne hyper. 



orilie, when he endeavours to mend the begii^ 
ning of Cltttdian (a fiudtj poet, aad living ina 
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bailMroiii a^,) jei how short ha oomes of him, 
■nd rabfltitutos rach Tones of his own at d^ 
■enre the farok. What a censure has he made 
of Lncan, that he rather seems to bark than 
sinf ! Would aaj hut a dog have made so snarl- 
faig a cookparison ? Okie would hare thought 
he had learned Latin as late as thejr tell us he 
did Greek. Tet he came off with ^paeehtOt 
by your good leare, Luean ; he called him not 
by those outrageous naraeq, of Ibol, booby, and 
blockhead : he had somewhat more- of good 
manners than his successors, as he had much 
more knowledge. We have two sorts of those 
gentlemen in our nation : some of them 'ph>r 
ceeding with a seeming moderation aiid pre^ 
tence A respect to the dramatic writers of the 
last age, only scorn and vilify the present poets, 
to set up their predecessors, .fiut this is only in 
appearance ; for their real design is nothing 
less than to do honour to any man, besides 
themselves. Horace took notice of such men 
in his age : 



-Non Ingenils favet ille sepultls 



Nostra sed impugnat ; nos nostraqoe lirfatus edit. 

It is not with an ultimate intention to pay re- 
verence to the manes of Shakespeare, Fletcher, 
and Ben Jonson, that they commend their wri- 
tings, but to throw dirt on the writers of this 
age : their declaration is one thing, and their 
practice is another. By a seeming veneration 
to our fathers, they would thrust out us their 
Lawful issue, and govern us themselves, under a 
specious pretence of reformation. If they couU 
compass their intent, what would wit and learn- 
ing get by such a change 7 if wo are bad poets, 
they are worse ; and when any of their woful 
pieces come abroad, the diflerenoe is so great 
betwixt them and good writers, that there need 
no criticisms on our part to decide it. When 
Ihey describe the writers of this age, they draw 
such monstrous fignres of them, as resemble 
ix»e of us i our pretended pictures are so unlike, 
that it is evident we never sat to them : they' 
■re all grotesque ; the products of their miUi 
ioiaginatioos, things out of nature, so far from 
being copied from us, that they resemble nothing 
that ever was, or ever can be. But there is 
another tort of insecta, more venomous than 
the former. Those who maailestly aim at the 
destruciloo of our poetical church and state, 
who allow nothing to their countrymen, either 
of this or of the former age; these attack the 
ttving by raiding up the ashes of the dead ; well 
kiKn^ng that if they can subvert their original 
title to the stage, wo who claim under them 
tonst fiUl of oourse. Peace be to the venerable 
Mdes oC Shakespeare and Ben Jonson : bom 



of the living will presume to have any eompe- 
tition with them : as they were our predeoee- 
■on, so they were our masters. We trail oor 
plays under them, but (as at the funerals of a 
Turkish emperor) our ensigns are fiiried or 
dragged upon the ground, in honour to the dead ; 
so we may lawfully advance our own, afW* 
ward8,to show that we succeed: if less in dignity 
yet on the same foot add titlet, which we think 
too we can maintain against the insolence of 
our own janizaries. If I am the man, as I hare 
reason to believe, who am seemingly oourted, 
and secretly undermined, I think I nail be able 
to defend myself, when I am openly attacked. 
And to show besides that the Greek writers 
only gave us the rudiments of a stage which 
they never finished : tiiat many of the tragedies 
in the former 'age among us were wiiiwut com- 
parison beyond those of Sophocles and Euripi- 
des. But at present, I have neither the leisure 
nor the means for such an undertaking* It is 
ill going to law for an estate, with him who is in 
possession of it, and enjoys the present profits, 
to feed his cause. But the futmHtm macfotet 
may be remembered in due time. In the mean 
wh^e, I leave the work! to judge, who gave the 
provocatwn. 

This, my Lord, is, I oonfbss, a kng digre** 
sion, from MisceQany Poems to Modern Trap 
gedies ; but I have the ordinary escuae of an 
injured man, who will be telling his tale un- 
seasonably to his betters ; though at the same 
time, I am cortain you are so good a friend, as 
to takea concern in all things which belong to 
one who so truly honours you. And besides, 
being yourself a «ritk of the genuine sort, who 
have read the best authors in tlwir own !■»• 
guages, who perfectly distinguish of their ee- 
vdral merits, and in general prefer them to the 
modems, yet, I know, j^a judge for the English 
tragedies, against the Grreek and Latin, as weH 
as against the French, Italian, and Spanish, of 
these latter ages. Indeed there is a vast dif^ 
forence betwixt arguing like Petaolt in behalf 
of the French poets, against Hornet and Vtrgil, 
'and betwixt giving the English poets their «H 
doubted due of oxeelling ^schylus, Euripides^ 
and Sophodea. For if we orour greater f a th e rs 
have not yet brought the drama to an abeohite 
pecfeotioa, yet at least we havo carried it nnch 
farther than those ancient Greeks ; who, begin* 
ning from a chorus, couU never totally Vf 
chide it, as wohave done ; wliofind il an vi> 
profitable encumbralkQe« without any nacessity 
ef entertaining it among ur^ and wtthooi Iha 
possibility of establishing it here uideas it vers 
supported by a public charge. Neither can we 
accept of those lay^hishops, as some call dHnp 
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ivli«i iind«r preteooa of rafermmg the atage^ 
Mould intmiie themselTM upon uii ms our su- 
poriora, beiog indeed incompetont judges of whal 
if mumersi what religion, and least of all, what 
is ppetrj and good sense. I can tell them in 
behalf of all my fellows, that when they come to 
exercise a jurisdiction over i^, they shall have 
the stage to themselves, as they have the laurel. 
As little can I grant, that the French dramatic 
writers excel the English: our authors as far 
«9rpas8 them in genius, as our, soldiers excel 
theirs in courage : it is true, in conduct thcj 
surpass us either way : yet that proceeds not so 
much from their inreater knowledge, as from dif* 
ferenco of taste m the two nations. They con- 
tent themselves with a thin design, without 
episodes, and managed by few persons. Our 
audience will not be pleased but with variety oft 
accidents, an underplot,'and many actors. They 
follow the ancients loo servilely, in the mecbanio 
rules, and we assume too much licedseto our- 
selves in keeping them only in view, at too great 
• distance. But if our audience had their tastes, 
our poets could more easily comply with them, 
than the French writers could come Up to the 
fobltmity of our thoughts, or to the difficult 
variety of our designs. However it be, I dare 
establish it for a ride of practice on the stage, 
that we are bound to please those whom we pre- 
tend to entertain ; and that at any price, religion 
and good manners only excepted ; aad I care 
not much, if I give this handle to our bad illite- 
rate poetasters, for the defence of iheir Scrip* 
Tiovs as they call them. There is a sort of 
merit in delighting the spectators ; which is a 
oaune more proper for them, than that of au- 
ditors, or else Horace i« in the wrong, when 
he commends Lucilius fqr it. But these oom- 
uoo places I mean to treat at greater leisure: 
in lh« mean time, submitting that little I have 
said to your Lordship's approbation, or your 
censure, and choosing rather to entertain you 
this way, as you are a judge of writing, than 
to oppress your modesty with other common" 
datioos ; which, though they are your due,' yet 
would not be equally received in this satirical 
and censorious age. That which cannot with^ 
out injury be denied to you, is the eaciness of 
your conversation, far from affectation or pride t 
not denying even to enemies their just praises. 
And this, if I would dwell on any theme of 
this nature, is no vulgar commendation to your 
t«ordship. Without flattery, my Lord, yen 
Imvo it in your nature, to be a patron and en- 
«XNirager of good poets, but your fortune hast 
Bot yet put into your bands the opportunity ol 
ospre ssing it. What you will be hereailery 
my be more, than guosed, by what you are 



at present. You maintain the charaeter of s 
nobleman, without that haughtiness which ge- 
nerally attends too many of the nobility, and 
when you c on ver s e witfi gentlemen, you forget 
not that you have been of their order. You 
are married to the daughter of a king, who, 

, among her other high perfections, has derived 
from him a channing behaviour, a winning 
goodness, and a majestic person. The Muses 
arid the Qraces am the omanents of your fa* 
mily; while the Muse sings, the Grace ac- 
companies her voice: even Uie servants of the 
Muses have sometimes had the happiness 1o 
hear her ; and to receive their inspirations from 
her. 

.1 will not give myself the liberty of going 
fiurther ; for it is so sweet to wander in a pleas- 
ing way, that I should never arrive at my jour- 
ney*s end. To keep myself from being belated 
in my letter, and tiring your attention, I must 

> return to the place where I was setting out. 
I hun^ly dedicate to your Lordship my own lap* 
hours in this MisceHany t at the same time, not 
arrogating to myself the privilege of inscribing 
to you the works of others who are joined with 
me in this undertaking, over which £ can pretend 
no right. Your lady and you have done me the 
favour to hear me read my translations of Ovid t 
and you both seemed not to be displeased with 
them. Whether it be the partiality of an old 
man to his youngest chiki, I know not : but they 
appear to me the best of all my endeavours in 
this kind. Perhaps this poet is more easy to 
be translated than some others, whom I hiave 
lately attempted : perhaps too, he was more ao* 
cording to my genius. He is certainly more pac 
lataUe ^> the reader, than any of the Roman 
wits, though some of them are more lofty, some 
more instroctive, and others more correct. He 
had learning enough to make him equal in the 
best But as his verse came easily, be wanted 
the toil of application to amend it. He is often 
luxuriant both in his fhncy and expressions, and 
as it has lately been observed, not slirays natu- 
ral. If wit be j>leasantry,he has it to excess; but 
if it be propriety, Lucretius, Horace, and, above 
all, Virgil, are his superiors. I have said sa 
much of him already, in my pr<»fkce to his he- 
roical epistles, that there remains little to be 
added in this place : for my own part, I have en- 
deavoured to copy his character what I could in 
this translation, even, perhaps, farther Ihhn I 
should have done ; to his very faults. Mr. 
Chapman, in his translation of Homer, professes 
to i|iave done it somewhat paraphrasticaUy, and 
that on set purpose ; his opinion being, tluit a 
godd poet is to be translated in ttmt manner. I 
remeaiber DOttbe reason which Im gives for it t 
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but I tiippoM it is, to f«ai- of omitting any of hSs 
ezceUenciM : rare I am, that if it be a &uK, it 
10 much more pardoooble than that of thoee, who 
run into the other ettreme of a literal and cfose 
transhLtioOywhere the poet ie confined so Btrattlj 
to his author'e wordi, that he wants elbow- 
room to express his elegancies. He leases him 
obscure ; he leares him prose where he found 
him Terse : and no better than thus has Ovid 
been served bj the so much admired Sandys* 
This is at least the idea which I have remain- 
ing of his transhition ; for I never read him since 
I was a boy. They who take him upon coo- 
tent, fiixn the praises which their fiithers gave 
him, may inform their judgment by reading him 
again, and see (if they understand the original) 
what is become of Ovkl*s poetry in his version ; 
whether it be not all, or the greatest part of it, 
evaporated : but this proceeded firom the wrong 
judgment of the age in which he lived. They 
neither knew good verse nor loved it! they 
were scholars, it Is true, but they were pedants. 
And for a just reward of their pedantic pains, 
all thei^ trahilationri want to be translated into 
English. 

If I flattei Dot myself, or if my friends have 
not flattered me^ I have given my author's 
sense, for the most part, truly : for to mistake 
sometimes is incident to all men, and not to foUow 
the Dutch commentators always, may be forgiv- 
en to a man who thinks them in the general 
heavy gross^witted fellows, fit only to gloss on 
their own dull poets. But I leaw a farther satire 
on their wit, till I have a better opportimity to 
shew how much I love and honour them. I have 
likewise attempted to restore Ovid to his native 
sweetness, «asines8, and smoothness *; and to 
give my poetry a khid of cadence, and, as we 
call it, a run dT verse, as like the original, as 
the English caa come up to the Latin. As he 
seldom uses any synalephas, so I have endea- 
voured to avoid them, as often as I couki : I 
have likewise given him his own turns, both on 
the words and on the thought, which I cai^nbt 
say are inimitable, because I have copied them; 
and so may others, if they use the same dili- 
gence : but certainly they are wonderfully 
graceful in this poet. Since I have named the 
synalepha, which is the cutting off one vowel 
immediately before another, I will give an ex- 
ample of it from Chapman's Homer, which lies 
befure me ; for the benefit of those who under- 
stand not the Latin Prosodia. It is in the first 
line of the argument to the first IHad. 

Apollo's priest to th' Arglve fleet doth bring, fte. 

There we see he makes it not lAs Argivej but 
kPArgimf to shun the shock of the two vowels, 



immediately following each other ; but in h^Mt^ 
oond argument, in the same page, he gives Ybad 
example of the quite contrary kind : 

Alpha the prajr'r of Chryses sines : 
The army's plague, the strife of kings. 

In these words th« army*%f th* ending with a 
vowel, and armjf\ beginning with another 
vowel, without cutting off the first, which by it 
had been (A' army^tf there remains a most hor- 
rible ill-sounding gap betwixt those words. I 
cannot say that I have every where observed the 
rule of the synalepha in my translation ; but 
wheresoever I have not, it is a fault in sound : the 
French and the Italians have ntade it an inviola- 
ble precept in their versification ; therein folkm- 
ing the severe example of the Latin poets. Oar 
countrymen have not yet not reformed their 
poetry so far, but content themselves with fol- 
lowing the licentious practice of the Greeks : 
who, though tliey sometimes'use synalephas, yet 
make no difficulty very often, to sound one vowel 
upon another ; as Homer does in the very first 
line of Alpha. VL^iv Suit dcct, IIijAvcd^w 
*AxtXl^of . It is true, indeed, that in the second 
line, in these words, fivpC *Axato7s and iXyt* 
I9i?ffc, the synalepha in revenge is twice ob- 
served. But it becomes us, for the sake of 
euphony, rather Jtfwsos oolere seoertom, with 
the Romans, than to give in to the looseness of 
the Grecians. 

I have tired myself, and have been summon- 
ed by the press to send away this dedication, 
otherwise I had exposed some other faults, 
which are daily committed by our English 
poets ; which, with care and observation, nugfat 
be amended. For, after all, our language is 
both copious, significant, and majestical, and 
might be reduced into a more harmoniooi 
sound. But, for want of public encouragement , 
in this iron age, we are so for fiom making any 
progress in the improvement of our tongue, that 
in few years, we shall speak and write as baN 
barously as our neighbours. 

Notwithstanding my haste, I cannot forbear to 
tell your Lordship, that (here are two fragments 
of Homer translated in this Miscellany ; one by 
Mr. Congreve (whom I cannot mention without 
the honour which is due to his excellent parts, 
and that entire affection which I bear him) and 
the other by myself. Both the subjects are pa- 
thetical, and I am stn'e my friend has added to 
the tenderness which he found in the original* 
and, without flattery, rarpassed his author. 
Yet I must needs say this in reference to Homer 
that he is much more capable of exciting th* 
manty passions then those of grief and pi^. 
To cause admiration, is indeed the proper aiid 
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adequate design ofan epic poem . and in that he 
has excelled even Virgil ; yet, without preeum- 
tng to arraign our master, I maj venture to n!^ 
firm, that he is somewhat too talkative, and 
more than somewhat too digressive. This is 
so manifest, that it cannot be denied, in that lit- 
tle parcel which I have translated, perhaps too 
literally : there Andromache, in the midst of her 
coucemment and fright for Hector, runs off her 
bias, to tell him a story of her pedigree, and of 
the lamentable death of her fitther, her mother, 
and her seven broihers. The devil was in Hec- 
tor if he knew not all this matter, as well as she 
who told it him ; for she had been his bedfellow 
for many years together : and if he knew it, ihen 
it must be confessed, that Homer in his long di* 
gression has rather given us his own character 
than that of the &ir lady whom he paints. His 
dear friends the coromoitators, who never fail 
him at a pinch, will needs excuse him, by mak- 
ing tlie present sorrow of Andromache to occa- 
sion the remembrance of all the past : but others 
think that she had enough to do with that grief 
which now oppressed her, without running (br 
assistance to her fiimily. Virgil, 1 ajn confident, 
would have omitted such a wwk of supereroga- 
tion. But Virgil had the gift of expressing 
much in little, and sometimes in silence : for 
though he jrielded much to Homer in invention, 
he more excelled him in his admirable judgment 
He drew the passion of Dido lor -iSneas, in the 
most lively and most natural colours imaginable. 
Homer was ambitious enough of moving pity ; 
ibr he has attempted twice on the same subject 
of Hectcyr's death : first, when Priam and He- 
cuba beheld his corpse, which was dragged after 
the chariot of Achilles ; and then in the lamen- 
tation which was made over him, when his body 
was redeemed by Priam ; and the same persons 
again bewail his death, with a chorus of others 
to help the cry. But if this last excite compas- 
sion in you, as I doubt not but it will, you are 
more obliged to the translator than the poet : 
tar Homer, as I observed before, can move rage 
better than he can pity : he stirs up the irasci- 
ble appetite, as our philosophers call it ; he pro- 
vokes to murther, and the destruction of God's 
images ; he forms and equips those ungodly man- 
killers, whom we poets, when we flatter (hem, 
call heroes ; a race of men who can never enjoy 

Siiet in ihemseWes, till they have taken it from 
I the world. This is Homer's commendation, 
and such as it is, the lovers of peace, or at least 
of more moderate heroinn, will never envy him. 
But let Homer and Virgil contend for the prize 
of honour, betwixt themselves, I am satisfied 
they will never have a third concurrent. I 
wish Mr. Gongreve had the leisure to translate 



htm, and the work) the good natore and justice 
to encoarage him in that noble design, of which 
he is more capable then any man I know. The 
Earl of Mulgrave and Mr. WaUer, two of the 
"best judges of our age, have assured me, that 
they ooidd never read over the translation of 
Gh^unan, without incredible pleasure and ex- 
treme transport. This adrnkation of theua 
must needs proceed from the author himself: for 
the translator has thrown him down as bw as 
harsh numbers, improper English, and a mon- 
strous length of verse could carry him. What 
then wouU he appear in the hannonious version 
of one of the best writen, living in a much beU 
ter ag^ than was the last ? I mean for versi- 
fication, and the art of numbers : for in the 
drama we have not arrived to the pitch of 
Shakespeare and Ben Jonson. But here, my 
Lord, I am forced to break off abruptly, without 
endeavouring at a compliment in the close. This 
Miscellany is, without dispute, one of the 
best of the kind, which hashitheito been exiaht 
in our tongue. At least, as Sir Samuel Tuke 
has said before me, a modest man may praise 
what is not his own. My fellows have no need 
of any protection, but I humbly recommend my 
part of it as much as it deserves, to your patron- 
age and acceptance, and all the rest of your 
fix-giveness. [ am, my Lord, 
Your Lordship's most obedient Servant, 
JOHN DRTDKN. 



THE FIRST BOOK OF OVID'S 
METAMORPHOSES. -^ 

Or bodies chang'd to varibus fonna I sing : 
Te gods, from whence these miracles did spring, 
Inspire my numbers with celestial heat ; 
Till I my long laborious work complete ; 
And add perpetual tenor to my rhymes, 
Deduc'd from nature's birth, to Oassar's tiraeai 
Before the seas, and this terrestrial ball, * 
And heaven's high canopy, that covers all| 
One was the face of nature, if a face : 
Rather a rude and indigested mass : 
A lifeless Itmip, unfashion'd, and imfram'd 
Of jiirring seeds, and justly Ghaos nara'd. 
No sun was lighted up the world to view ; 
No moon did yet her bhmted homi renew : 
Nor yet was earth suspended in the sky ; 
Nor, pois'd, did on her own foundations lie ; 
Nor seas about the shores their ferms had 

thrown ; 
But earth, and air, and water, were in one. 
Thus air was void of light, and earth utetabWi 
And water's dark abyss unnavigable. 
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No oertMB Ibton on any was imprest ; 

AU were oaniusM, and each disturb'd the rest. 

For hot and oold were in one body fix'd, 

And soft with hard, nod light with heavy 

miz'd 
But God, or Nature, while they thua contend. 
To these intestine discords put an end. 
Then earth from air, and seas from earth were 

driven, 
And grosser air sunk from ethereal heaven 
Thus diaembroil'd, ibey take their proper place ; 
The next of kin oonligoiHisly embrace ; 
And §oeB are sunder'd by a larger space. 
The force of fire ascended first on high, 
And took its dwelling in the vaulted sky. 
Then air succeeds, in lightness i^ezt to fire : • 
Whose alons fitmi vnadive earth retire. 
Earth sinks beneath, and draws a numerous 

throng 
Of ponderous, thtck, nowieldy seeds akmg. 
About her ooaals unruly waters roar, 
And, riaing on a ridge, insult the shore. 
Thus, when the God, whatever Gkid was he, 
Had form'd the whole, and made the parts 

That no unequal portkms might be fowid, 
Ho moulded earth into a spacious round ; 
Then, with a breath, he gave the winds to blow; 
And bade the congregated waters flow. 
He adds the nmning springs, and . standing 

lakes; 
And bounding banks for winding rivers makes. 
Some part in earth are swaUow'd up> the most 
In ample oceans, disembogu^, are lost. 
He shades the woods, the valleys he restrains 
With rocky mountains, and extends the plains. 
And as five zones the ethereal regions bind, 
Five, correspondent, are toeanh assignM : 
The sun, with rays directly darting down. 
Fires all beneath, and fi-ies the middle sons : 
The two beneath the distant poles complain 
Of endless winter, and perpetual rain. 
Betwixt the extremes, two happier cUmates hold 
The temper that partakes of hot and oold. • 
The fields of liquid ahr, enclosing all, 
Surround the compass of this earthly ball : 
The lighter parts lie next the fires above ; 
The gioflser near the wat'ry surface movi^: 
Thick clouds are spread, and storms engender 

here. 
And thunder's voice, which wretched mortals 

fcAr, 
And winds that on their wings cold winter bear. 
Nor were thoee blust'ring brethren left at large, 
On seas and shores their fury to discharge : 
Bound as they are, and circumscribed in place, 
They rend the world, resistlesr, where they 



And mighty marks of miseUef leave befaadt 
Such is the rage of their tempestuous kind. 
Firrt Eurus to the rising mora is sent, 
(The regions of the balmy continent,) 
And eastern realms, where early Persians raii| 
To greet the blest appearance of the sun. 
Westward the wanton Zt»phyr wings his flight, 
Pleas'd with the remnants of departing light: 
Fierce Boreas wiUi his ofispring issues forth. 
To invade the firoaen wagon of the north. 
While frowning Auster seeks the southera 

sphere. 
And rots, with endless rain, the unwholesome 

year. [wind, 

High o'er the cknids, and empty realois of 

The God a clearer space for heaven designed : 

Where fieUs of light, and liquid ether flow, 

Purg'd from the ponderous dregs of earth bcJow 

Scarce had the power distinguish'd diess^ 

when straight 
The atan^ no longer overlaid with wei^it, 
Exert their heads fiwm underneath the mass. 
And upward shoot, and kindle as they pass, 
And with diffusive light adorn the heavenly 

place. 
Then, every void of nature to supply, 
With forms of gods he fills the vacant sky : 
New herds of beasts he sends, the plains to 
Now colonies of birds, to people air ; [share ; 
And to their ooxy beds the finny fish repair. 
A creature of a more exalted kind 
Was wanting yet, and then was Man designed: 
Conscious of thought, of mora capacious breast, 
For empire formM, and fit to rule the rest : 
Whether with particles of heavenly fire 
The god of nature did his soul inspire ; 
Or earth, but new divided from the sky, 
And pliant still, retain'd the ethereal energy : 
Which wise Prometheus temper'd mto paste. 
And, mixt with living streams, the godlike imsge 

cast. 
Thus, while the mute creation downward bend 
Their sight, and to their earthly mother tend, 
Man looks aloft, and with erected eyes 
Beholds his own hereditary skiec. 
From such rude principles our fonn began, 
And earth was metamorphoa'd into man. 



THEGOU^ENAGE. 

The golden age was first ; when man, yet sew. 
No rule but uncorrupted reason knew ; 
And with a native bent, did gotxl pursue. 
Unforc'd by punishment, unaw'd by fear, 
His words were simple, and his soul sincere s 
Needless was vnitten law, where nooe oppra^,* 
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!%• Uw of BMn WIS writtm in bk brrast : 
Kn iu]ipliant crowds before the judge appear'd ; 
N« oourt erected yet, nor cause was heard ; 
Bat all was safe, for conscience was theit guard. 
The mountain trees in distant prospect please. 
Ere yet the pine descended to the seas ; 
Ere sails were spread, new oceans to eiplore ; 
And happy mortals, unconcerned for more, 
ConfinM their wishes to their naiive shore. 
No walls were yet, nor fence, nor moat, nor 

mound ; [sound : 

Nor drum was heard, nor trumpet's angry 
Nor swords were forg'd ; but, void of care and 

crime. 
The soft creation slept away their time. 
The teeming earth, yet guiltless of the plough. 
And unproTok'd,did fruiiiul stores allow : 
Content with food, which nature freefy bred. 
On wildings and on strawberries they fed ; 
Cornels and bramble4>erries garo the res^ 
And falling acorns fumish'd out a feast. 
The flowers, unsown, in fields and meadows 

reign'd ; 
And western winds innwrtal spring maintained. 
In following years the bearded com ensu'd 
From earth unask'd, nor was that earth renew'd. 
From veins of valleys, milk and nectar broke ; 
And honey sweating through the pores of oak. 



THE SILVER AGE. ; 

But when good Saturn, banish'd from above. 
Was driven to hell, the world was under Jove. 
Booceeding times a silver age behold. 
Excelling brass, but more excellM by gold. 
Then Summer, Autumn, Winter, did appear ; 
Aad Spring was but a season of the year. 
The sun bis annual coarse obliquely made, 
Good days contracted, and enlarged the bad. 
Then air with sultry heats began to glow. 
The wings of winds were clogg'd with ice and 

snow ; 
And shivering mortals, into houses driven, ' 
Sought shelter from the indemenby of heaven. 
Those houses, then, were caves, or homely 



THE IRON AGE. 



With twining ncjers fenc'd, and moss their beds. 
Then ploughs,ferseed,thefruithjl furrows bioke, 
And osen iaboor'd first beneath tlie yoke. 



THE BRAZEN AGE. 

To Mn next came in eoune the brasen age : 
A warlike offspring, prompt to bloody rage 
Net impious ye t 
▼OL. 1.— 18 



^Hard steel succeeded then , 

And stubborn as the metal were, the men. 
Truth, Modesty, and Shame, the world for«Mk. 
Fraud, Avarice, and Force, their places toolt. 
Then sails were spread to every wind tbtf 

blew ; 
Raw were the saifors, and tbedepths were new 
Trees rudely hoUow'd, did the waves sustain ; 
Ere ships in triumph pkiMgh'd the wat'ry plaUh 

Then landmarks limited to each his right : 
For all before was common as the light. 
Nor was the ground alone required to bear 
Her annual income to the crooked share ; 
But greedy mortab rummaging her store, 
Die g'd from her entrails furst the precious ore ; 
W^ioh next to hell the prudent gods had laid : 
And that alluring iU to sight display'd { 
Thus cursed steel, and more accursed gold, 
Gave mischief birth, and made that ""■^rH tl 

bold: 
And double death did wretched man invade, 
By steel assaulted, and by goU betray'd. 
Now (brandish'd weapons glittering in Huir 

hands) 
Mankind is broken loose fhmi moral bands ; 
No rights of hospitality remain : 
The guest, by him who harbour'd him is sUoB : 
The son-in-law pursues the father's life ; 
The wife her husband murdera, he the wife. 
The step-dame poison for the son prepares ; 
The son inquires into his father's years. 
Faith flies, and piety in exile mourns ; 
And Justice, here opprest, to heaven retoriM. 



THE GIANTS' WAR. 

Nor were the gods themselves more tdb 

above; 
Against beleaguor'd heaven the giants mom. 
HiOs piled on hills, on mountains mountains lit| 
To make their mad approaches to the sky. 
Tin Jove, no longer patient, took his time 
To avenge with thunder their audacious*.^ 
Red lightning play'd along the firmament. 
And their demolish'd works to pieces rent. 
Sing'd with the flames, and with the bolts t 

fix'd, (aUx'di 

With native earth their blood the iiiiiiliini 
The bkwd, indu'dwith animating heat. 
Did in the impregnate earth new sons bsgnit 
They, like the seed from which they i 

accurst, 
AgahM the gods tanaofUl hatred nnrst t 
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An imirioMi tmfaBl,iBd cruel hnod; 
BzpreisiBg their origbal from blood. 
Which when the king of gods beheld fitm high, 
Withal revolring in his memory, 
What he himietf had feund on earth of late, 
Lycaon^t guik, and hia inhuman treat,) 
He lighMf nor longer with his pity strove ; 
But kindled to a wrath becoming Jove ; 
Then callM a ceaeral council of the gods ; 
lYho, summord, issue from their blest abodes, 
And fill the assembly with a shining train. 
4 way there is in heaven's expanded plain, 
Which, when the skies are clear, is seen below, 
And mortals by the name of milky know. 
The grmind-work is of stars ; through, which 
Lies op<^n to the thunderer's abode, [the road 
The gods of greater nations dwell around, 
And on the right and left the palace bound ; 
The sommons where they can ; the nobler 

sort, 
With winding doors wide open, fixMit the court. 
This place, as iar as earth with heaven may vie, 
I dare to call the Louvre of the sky. 
When all were plac'd, in seats distinctly known, 
And he, their father, had assum'd the throne, 
Upon his ivory sceptre first he leant, 
Then shook his head, that shook the firmament : 
Air, earth, and seas, obey'd the almighty nod. 
And with a general fear confessM the god. 
At length, with indignation, thus he broke 
His awful silence, and the powers bespoke. 

I was not more concemM in that debate 
Of empire, when our universal state 
Was put to hazard, and the giant race 
Our captive skies were ready to embrace. 
For though the foe was fierce, the seeds of all 
Rebellion sprung from one origuial ; 
Now wheresoever ambieht waters glide, 
All are corrupt, and all must be destroy'd. 
Let me this holy protestation make : 
By hell, and heirs inviolable lakf^, 
I tried whatever in the godhead lay ; 
But gangrenM* members must be lopt away. 
Before the nobler parts are tahited to decay. 
There dwells below a race of demi-gods, 
Of nymphs in waters, and of fawns in woods ; 
Who, though not worthy yet in heaven to live. 
Let 'em at least enjoy that earth we give. 
Can these be thou^t securely lodg'd below, . 
When I myself, who no superior know, 
I, who have heaven and earth at my command. 
Have been attempted by Lycaon's hand ? 

At this a mnrrour through the synod went, 
And with on? voice they vole his punishment. 
Thus, when conspiring traitors dar*d to doom 
The fall of Casar, and in him of Rome, 

*BMr fngrmtl Japtter talks like a surgton. 

2}r. J. W. 



The nations trembled with a pliNB ftar; 
All amicus for their earthly thunderer : 
Nor was their care, O Cesar, leas estsemM 
By thee, than that of heaven for Jove wm 

deem'd ; 
Who with his hand and voice, did first reatraia 
Their murmurs, then resumed his speech agaio* 
The gods to silence were compos'd, and sate 
With reverence due to his superior state. 
Cancel your pious cares ; already he 
Has paid his debt to justice, and to me. [werei 
Yet what his crimes, and what my judgisMla 
Remains for me thus briefly to declare. 
The clamours of this vile degenerate age. 
The cries of orphans, and the oppresaoHs raga. 
Had reachM the stars ; I will descend, said I, 
In hope to prove this loud complaint a lie. 
LHsguis'd in human shape, I travelled round 
The world,and more tlmn what I heard I fbond. 
O'er Mamalus I took my steepy way, 
By caverns infamous for beasts of prey. 
Then cross'd CylTene, and the piny shade. 
More infamous by curat Lycaon nuuie : 
Dark night had oover'd heaven and earth, bafora 
I enter'd his unhospitable door. 
Just at my entrance, I dispUy'd the sign 
That somewhat was approaching of divine. 
The prostrate people pray : the tyrant grins ; 
And, adding profanation to his sins, 
I 'U try, said he, and if a god appear, 
To prove his deity shall cost him dear. 
'T was late ; the graceless wretch my death 

prepares. 
When I should soundly sleep, opi>rett wiib 
This dire experiment he chose,to prove [cares t 
If I were mortal, or undoubted Jovo ; 
But first he had resolv'd to taste my power i 
Not long before but in a luckless hour, 
Some legates sent from the Mobssian state, 
Were on a peaceful errand come to treat : 
Of these he murders one, he boils the flesh 
And lays the mangled morsels in a dish : 
Some part he roasts ; then serves it up so drest, 
And bids me welcome to this human feasL 
Mov'd with disdain, the table I o'ertum'd ; 
And with avenging flames the palace bum'd 
The tyrant, in a fright, for shelter gains 
The neighb'ring fields, and scours along Ifaa 

plains. 
Howling he fled, and fain he wouki have spoke, 
But human voice his brutal tongue forsook. 
About his lips the galher'd foam he chums, 
And breathing slaughter,still with rage he ki 
But on the bleating flock his fury turns. 
His mantle, now his hide, with rugged hika 
Cleaves to his back ; a famish'd &ce he bean j 
His arms descend, his shouMers sink away, 
To multiply his legs for chase of prey. 
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Hfl gniwsa wolf, his hotriMai remaliH, 
And the bmxoo rage in other memberB reigni. 
Hit eyes etill spwkle in a narrower space, 
His jaws retain the grin and violence of his &ce. 

This was a tingle ruin, but not one 
Deserves so just a punishment alone. 
Mankind 's a monster, and the ungodlj times, 
Gonfiuierate into guilt, are sworn to crimes, 
AU are alike invoiv'd in ill, and all 
Most by the same relentless fiiry fall. 

Thus ended he ; the greater gods assent^ 
By clamours urging hit severe intent ; 
The less fill up the cry lor punishment. 
Yet still with pity they remember man ; 
And mourn as much as heavenly spirits can. 
They ask, when those were lost of human birth, 
What he would do with all his waste of earth 7 
If his dispeopled world he would resign 
To beasts, a mute, and more ignoble line ? 
Neglected altars mutt no longer smoke, 
If none were left to worship and invoke. 
To whom the father of the gods replied: 
Lay that unnecessary fear aside : 
Mine be the care new people to provide. 
[ will from wondrous principles CNrdain 
A race unlike the first, and try my skill again. 

Already had he totsM the flaming brand, 
And roU*d the thunder in his spacious hand ; 
Preparing to discharge on seas and land : 
But ttopp'd, for fear, thut violently driven. 
The tparks should catch his axle-tree of heaven. 
Rememb'ring, in the Fates, a time, when fire 
Should to the battlements of heaven aspire, 
And all his blazing worlds above should bum. 
And all the inferior globe to cinders turn. 
His dire artillery thus dismissM, he bent 
His thoughts to some securer pimishment : 
Coodudet to pour a wat*ry deluge down ; 
And, what he durst not buni, rerolves to drown. 

The Northern breath, that fi-eezes floods, he 
binds ; 
With all the race of cloud-dispelling winds : 
The South he loos'd, who night and horror 

brings; 
And fogs are shaken from his flaggy wings. 
From his divided beard two streams he pours ; 
His head and rheumy eyes distil in showers. 
With rain his robe and heavy mantle flow t 
And lazy mists are km'ring on his brow. 
Still as he swept along, with his clench*d fist, 
He squeez'd the cloum ; the imprison'd clouds 

resist: 
The skies, from pole to pole, with peals f» 



To feed the 'clouds : napetaogi rain deteendt | 
The bearded com beneath the burthen bendt : 
Deli^uded downs deplore their perish'd grain ; 
And the long labours of the year are vain. 
Nor from hit patrimonial heaven alone 
It Jove content to pour his vengeance down t 
Aid from his brother of the seas he craves, 
To help him with auidKary waves. 
The wat'ry tyrant calls his brooks and floods, 
Who roll from mossy Caves, their moist abodes 
And with perpetual urns his palace fin : 
To whom, in brief, he thus imparts his win. 
Small exhortation needs ; your powers employ t 
And this bad world (so Jove requires) destroy* 
Let loose the reins to all your wat'iy store t 
Bear down the dams, and op^ every door. 

The floods, by nature enemies to land, 
And proudly twelling with their new ooinmand, 
Remove lbs living tionet that ttopp'd their 

way. 
And, gushing firom their source, augment the 

sea. 
Then, wiilfhts mace, their monarch struck the 

ground : 
with inward trembling earth received tht 

wound; 
And rising streams a ready passage found.. 
The expanded waters gather on the plain. 
They float the fields, sjid overtop the grain; 
Then rushing onwards, with a sweepy sway, 
Bear flocks, and folds, and lab'rmg hinds away. 
Nor safe their dwellings were ; &r, tapp'd by 



And thowers enlarged come pouring on the 

ruid. 
in colours of a variout dye, 
Junonian Cris breeds a new supply 



Their houses fell upon their household godt* 
The tolid piles, too strongly built to fall. 
High o^er their heads behold a wat'ry wall. 
Now seas and earth were in confusion lost ; 
A worU of waters, and without a coast. 

One climbs a cliff; one in his boat is borne, 
And ploughs above, where late he sow'd hit 

com. 
Others o'er chimney tops and turrets row, 
-And drop their anchors on the meads below : 
Or downward driven they braise the tender 

vine. 
Or tots'd aloft, are knock'd against a pine. 
And where of late the kids had cropp'd the 

The monsters of the deep now take their place. 
Insulting Nereids on the cities ride. 
And wondering dolphins o*er the palace glide. 
On leaves, and masu of mighty oaks, they 

browse; 
And their broad fins entangle in the bought. 
The fKghted wolf now swims among the sheep 
The yellow lion wanders in the deep : 
Hit rapid force no longer helpt the boar : 
The stag swimt fatter than he ran befoie. 
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The fowlii long beatiiif on their wingi in Yauii 
DoBpair of land, and drop into the main. 
Now hills and Tale* no more distinctkm know, 
And levell'd nature lies oppreasM below. 
The most of mortals perish in the flood,' 
The small remainder dies for want of food. 
A mountain of. stupendous height there stands 
Betwixt the Athenian and Boeotian Ian js, 
The bound of ihiitful fields, while fields they 

were, 
^ But then a field of waters did appear : 
Parnassus is its name ; whose forky rise 
Mounts through the clouds, and mates the lofty 

skies. 
High on the summit of this dubious cliiT, 
Deucalion wafting moorM his little skiiT. 
He with hU wife were only left behind 
Of perished man ; thvy two were human kind. 
The mountain-nymphs and Themis they adore, 
And from her oracles relief implore. 
The most upright of mortal men was he ; 
The most sincere and holy woman, she. 

When Jupiter, surveying earth Irom high, 
Beheld it in a lake of water lie, 
That, where so many millions lately liv'd. 
But two, the best of either sex, survivM, 
He loosM the northern wind; fierciB Boreas flies 
To pufi* away the clouds, and purge the skies : 
Serenely, while he blows, the vapours driven 
Discover heaven to earth, and earth to heaven. 
The billows fall, while Neptune lays his mace 
On the rough sea, and smooths iu furroVd face, 
Ah-eady Triton, at his call, appears 
Above the waves ; a Tyrian robe he -wears ; 
And in his hand a crooked trumpet bears. 
The sovereign bids him peaceful sounds in- 
spire. 
And give the waves the signal to retire. 
His writhcn shell be talees, whose narow vent 
Grows by degrees into a large extent ; 
Then gives it breath ; the blast, with doabliog 

sound, 
Rons the wide circuit of the world around. 
The sun first heard it, in his early East, 
And met the rattling echoes in the West. 
The waters, listening to the trumpet's roar, 
Obey the summons, and forsake the shore. 

A thin circumference of land appears ; 
And Earth, but not at once, her visage rears, 
.^Lnd peeps upon the seas from upper grounds : 
The streams, but Just contained within their 

bounds. 
By slow degrees into their channels crawl ; 
Aiid earth increases as the waters fall. 
In longer time the tops of trees appear, 
Which mud on their dishonour'd branches baar. 

At length the worid was all restored to vieUr, 
Bat desolate, and of a sickly hue : 



Nature beheld herself, and stood aghtat, 
A dismal desert, and a silent waste. 

Which when Deucalion, with a pitaom laolki 
Beheld, he wep^ and thus to Pyrrha spoke s 
Oh wife, oh sister, oh, of all thy kind 
The best and only creature left behbd, 
By kindred, love, and now by dangers joinM ; 
Of multitudes, who breath'd th^ common air. 
We xwo remain r a species in a pair ; 
The rest the seas have swallowM ; nor havawt 
E'en of this wretched life a certainty. 
The clouds are still above : and, while I speak 
A second deluge o*er our heads may break. 
Should 1 be snatch'd from hence, and thou re* 
Without relief, or partner of thy pain, [main, 
How couldst thou such a wretched life sostaint 
Should I be left, and thou be kist, the sea, 
That buried her I Wd, should bury me. 
Oh could our father his old arts inspire, 
And make mo heir of his informing fire, 
That so I might abdish'd man retrieve, 
And perishM people in new souls mi^t live ! 
But heaven is pleas'd, nor ought we to com- 
plain, 
That we, the examples of mankind remain. 
He said : the careful couple join their tears, 
And then invoke the gods, with pious prayers. 
Thus in devotion having easM their grief, 
From sacred oracles they seek relief; 
And to Cephisus' brook their way pursue : 
The stream was troubled, but the ford they 

knew. 
With living waters in die fbontain bred. 
They sprinkle first their garments ,and their head 
Then took the way which to the temple led. 
The rouft were all defiTd with moss and miiCi 
TIm desert altars void of solemn fire. 
Before the gradual prostrate they ador'd, 
The pavement kiss'd ; and thus the saiat iai- 

plor*d. 
O righteous Themis, if the powers above 
B^ prayers are bent to pity, and to love ; 
It human miseries can move their mind ; 
If yet they can forgive, and yet be kind ; 
Tell how we nuiy restore, by second birth, 
Mankind, and pe<^le desolated earth. 
Then thtis ibe gracious goddess, nodding, said; 
Depart, and with your vestments veil your head s . 
And stooping k)wly down, with kKwen'd zonea, 
Throw each behind your backs you mighty 

mother*! bones, 
Amaz'd the pair, and mute with wonder, stand^ 
Till Pyrrha first refus'd the dire command. 
Forbid it heaven, said she, that f ahoukl tear 
Those holy relics firom the sepulchre. 
They pondered the mysterious words again, 
For some new sense ; and h»g tfaay im^ 1i 
vain* 
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At Inigth Dooetlioii eleu'd bia doudy brow, 
And Mid ; The dark enifina will allow 
A meaninf , which, if well I uadentand, 
FkOM eaerilege will free the gpd'i commaiid : 
This earth our mightj mother i», the itones 
In her capaciooi Mj are her bonea : [fear 
These we muat cast behind. With hope and 
The woman did the new solutioa hear ; 
The man diflides in his own augury, 
And doubts the gods ; yet both resolTe to try. 
Daseeading from the mount, they first unbind 
Their ▼eats, and veil'd, they cast the stones 

behind : 
The stones (a miracle to mortal view 
B«t kmg tradition makes it pass for true) 
Did first the rigour of their kind expel, 
And suppled into softness as they fell ; 
Then sweU'd, and, swelliug, by degrees grew 



And took the rudiments of human form ; 
Imperfect shapes, in marble such are seen, 
When the rude chisel does the man beghi ; 
While yet the roughness of the stone remains^ 
Without the rising musdes, and the veins. 
The sappy parti, and next resembling juice, 
Were tumM lo moisture, for the body's use t 
Supplying humours, blood, and noviebment : 
The rest, too solid to receive a bent, 
Converts to bones ; and what was once a veb, 
Ili former name and nature did retain. 
By help of power divine, in little space, 
What the man threw, assumed a manly face ; 
And what the wife, renewed the female race. 
Hence we derive our nature, bom to bear 
Laborious life, and barden'd into care. 

The rest of animals, from teeming earth 
Produc'd, in various forms receiv'd their birth. 
The native moisture, in its ckMo retreat, 
Digested by the sun's ethereal heat, 
As in a kindly womb, began to breed : 
Then swelled and quicken'd by the vital seed. 
And some in less, and some in longer space, 
Were ripenM into form, and took a several fi^e. 
Thus when the Nile firom Pharian fields is fled| 
And seeks, with ebbing tides, his ancient bed. 
The fiit manure with heavenly fire is warm'd ; 
And crusted creatures, as in wombs, are ibrm'd : 
These, when they turn the glebe, the peasants 

find: 
Some rude, and yet unfinished in their kind : 
Short of their limbs, a lame imperfect birth ; 
One half alive, and one of lifeless earth. 

For heat and moisture, when Sn bodiei join'd. 
The temper that results from either kind, 
Conception makes; and fighting, till they mix, 
Their mingled atoms in each other fix. 
Thus nature's hand the genial bed prepares 
With friendly disoord, and with finitfidwan* 



From hence the surface of the grumd with 
mud 
And slime besmear'd (the fieces of the flood,) 
Reoeiv'd the rays of beaven ; and sucking in 
Th^ seeds of heat, new creatures did be|^ : 
Some were of several sorts produe'd before ; 
But of new monsters earth created more. 
Unwillingly, but yet she brought to light 
Thee, I^thon, too, the wondering worid ta 

fright. 
And the new nations with so dire a sight 
So monstrous waa his bulk, so large a space 
Did his vast body and long train embrace : 
Whom Phosbus basking on a bank espied. 
Ere now the god his arrows had not tried, 
But OB the trembling doer, or mountain-goat ; 
At this new quarry he prepares to shoot. 
Though every shaft took place, he spent thn 

store 
Of his fidl quiver ; and 'twas long before 
The expiring serpent wallow'd in his gore. 
Then to preserve the fame of such a deed. 
For Python sUin, he Pytbian games decreed, 
Where noble youths for maatership ahoild 

strive. 
To quoit, to run, and ateeds and chariota Mve. 
The prise was fame, in witneea of renown. 
An oaken garland did the victor crown. 
The laurel waa not yet for triumphs home. 
But every green alike by Pbosbua worn 
Did, with promiaououa grace, hia flowing lecki 



THE TRANSFORMATION OF DA- 
PHNE INTO A LAUREL. 

The first and fairest of his loves waa ahe. 
Whom not blind fortune, but the dire decree - 
Of angry Cupid fi>rc'd him to deaire : 
Daphne her name, and Peneua waa her aire. 
SwelTd with the pride that new success attendi^ 
He sees the strifAing, while his bow he bends^ 
And thus inaulu him : Thou laacivioua b<^. 
Are arma like theae for children to employ 7 
Know, auch achievements are my proper claim) 
Due to my vigour and unerring aim : 
Resistless are my shafts, and Python late. 
In such a feathePd death, has found bis fhte. 
Take up thy torch, and lay my weapons by ; 
With that the feeble soola of kivera fry. 
To whom the son of Venus thus replied : 
Phasbus, thy shafU are anre on all betide ; 
But mine on Phaabua : mine the fame ahall h4 
Of all thy conquests, when I conquer thee. 

He said, and soaring awifUy wing*d hi* 
flight; 
Nor HoppM bat on Pam8atti>ali7 beiglil. 
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Two diff^nt shaftf he from hit quiver draws 
One to repel desire, and ooe to cause. 
One shaft is pointed with refulgent gold, 
To bribe the love, and make the lover bold : 
One blunt, and tipt with lead, whose base allay 
Provokes disdain, and drives desire away. 
The blunted bolt against the nymph he drest : 
But wiih the sharp transfixM Apollo's breast. 

Tito cuamour'd deity pursues the chase ; 
The scomfijl damsel shuns his k>ath'd embrace ; 
In hnnling beasts of prey her youth employs ; 
And Phcche rivals in her rural joys. 
Willi naked neck she goes, and shoulders bare, 
And with a fiUet binds her flowing hair. 
By many suitors sought, she mocks their pains, 
And st^ her vow'd virginity mantains. 
Impatient of a yoke, the name of bride 
She shuns, and hates the joys she never tried. ' 
On wilds and wood she fixes her desire : 
Nor knows what youth and kindly love inspire. 
Her father chides her oft : Thou ow'st, says he, 
A husband to thyself, a son to me. 
She, like a crime, abhors the nuptial bed : 
She glows with b1ushes,and she hangs her head. 
Then, casting round hu neck her tender arms, 
Sooths him with blandishments, and filial 

charms : 
Give me my lord, she said, to live, and die, 
A spotless maid, without the marriage-tie. 
'T is but a small request ; I beg no more 
Than what Diana's &ther gave befi>re. 
The good old sire was sofien'd to content ; 
Bdt said her wish would prove her punishment. 
For so much youth, and so much beauty join'd, 
OpposM the stale, which her desires designed. 

The god of Nght, aspiring to her bed, 
Hopes what he seeks, with fiattoring &acies 

fed ; 
And is by his own oracles misled. 
And as in empty fields the stubble burns, 
Or nightly travellersi when day returns, 
Their useless torches on dry hedges throw,' 
That caich the flames, and kindle all the row ; 
So bums the god, consuming in desire, 
And feeding in his breast the fruitless fire : 
Her well-turn*d neck he view'd (her neck was 

bare) 
And on her shoulders her dishevell'd hair : 
Oh were it comb'd, laid he, with what a grace ' 
Would eve^ waving curl become her face ! 
He view'd her ejw, like heavenly lamps that 

shone; 
Ho view'd her lips, too sweet to view alone. 
Her taper fingera, and her parting breast ; 
He praises all he sees, and, for the rest, 
Believes the beauties yet unseen are best. 
Svrift as the wind, the damsel fled away. 
Nor did for these alluring speeches stay : 



Stay, nymph, he cried, I follow, not a ibe : 
Thus from the Lion trips the trembling Doe : 
Thus fi-om the Wolf the fiighten'd Lamb re. 

moves. 
And fipom pursuing FiUoons fearful Doves ; 
Thou shunn'st a p)d, and shunn'sC a god that 

loves 
Ah, lest some thorn sbouM pierce thy tender fool, 
Or thou shouldst fall in flying my pursuit! 
To sharp uneven ways thy steps decline ; 
Abate thy speed ahd I wfll bate of mbe. 
Tec think from whom thou dost so rashly fly ; 
Nor basely bora, nor shepherd's swain am L 
Perhaps thou know'st not my superior state ; 
And fi^ thsj ignorance proceeds thy hate. 
Me Glares, Delphos, Tenedos obey ; 
These hands thePatareian sceptre sway. 
The king of gods begot me : what shall be,' 
Or is, or ever was, in fate, I see. 
Mine is the invention of the charming lyre ; 
Sweet notes, and heavenly numbers I inspirs. 
Sure is my bow, unerring is my datt ; 
Bat ah ! more deadly his who pierc'd my heart. 
Med'cine is mine, what herbs and simples gmi 
In fields and forests, alt their powers I know ; 
And am the great physician cali'd bek>w. 
Alas, that fields and forests can aflbrd 
No remedies to heal their love-sick lord ! 
To cure the pains of love no plant avails ; 
And his own physic the physician fails. 

She heard not half, so funously she flies, 
And on her ear the imperfect accent dies. 
Fear gave her wings ; and as she fled, the mkt4 
Increasing spread her flowing hair behind; 
And left her legs and thighs expos'd to view ; 
Which made the god more eager to pursue. 
The god was young, and vras too hotly bent 
To lose his time in empty compliment : 
But led by love, and fii^d by such a sight. 
Impetuously pursu'd his near deligbt [far. 

As when the impatient greyhomid, slipt from 
Bounds o'er the glebe, to course the fearfiil hare, 
She in hit speed does all her safety lay ; 
And he with double speed pursues the prey ; 
O'erruns her at the sitting turn, and licks 
His chaps in vain, and blows upon the fliz : 
She scapes, and for the neighb'ring covert 

strives. 
And gaining shelter doubts if yet she lives : 
If litde things with great we may compare, 
Such was the god, and such the flying fair : 
She, urg'd by fear, her feet did swifty move. 
But he more swiftiy, who was urg'd by love. 
He gathers ground upon her in the chase : 
Now breathes upon her hair, with nearer pace 
And just is fastening on the wish'd embrace. 
The nynph grew pale, and in a mortal fright, 
Spent with the labour of so kmg a fligbt ; 
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Aid BOW dMpMring, cart * mounUld look 
Upon the gtiwun^of her patenul brook : 
Oh help, ihe cried, in thit eztremest need, 
If watei^odeare deiUee indeed : 
Gape, Earth, and this unhappy wretch entomb : 
Or change mj Ibrm whence all my sorrow!^ 



Scarce had she finisb'd, when her feet ehe foimd 
Benumb^ with cold, and fasten'd to the grooud : 
A fihny rind abovt her body grows, 
Her hair to leares, her armi eitend to boughe : 
The nymph is all into a laurel gone, 
The smoothneee of her skin remains alone. 
Yet Phcnbus lores her still, and, casting round 
Hor bole his arms, some little warmth be found. 
The tree still panted in the unfinishM part, 
Not wholly Tegeti?e, and heav'd her heart. 
He fix'd his lips upon the trembling rind ; 
It swer^'d aside, and his embrace dedinM. 
To whom the god : Because thou canst not be. 
My mistress, I espouse thee for my tree: 
Be thou the prtse of honour and renown ; 
The deathless poet, and the poem, crown. 
Thou shalt the Roman festivals adorn. 
And, after poets, be by victors worn. 
Thoa shalt returning CflDsar^s triumph grace ; 
IVhen pomp^ shall in a long procession pass : 
Wreath'd on the post before his palace wait ; 
And be the sacred guardian of the gate : 
Secure from thunder, and imharmM by Jove* 
Unfading as the immortal powers above: 
And as the locks of Phcebus are unshorn, 
80 shall perpetual green thy boughs adorn. 
The grateful tree was pleas'd with what he 

said^ 
And shook the shady honours of her head. 



THE TRANSFORMATION OF 10 
INTO A HEIFER. 

An ancient (brest in Thessalia grows ; 
Wbich Tempo's pleasant valley does enckMO : 
Through this the rapid Peneus lakes his course; 
From Pindns roUins with impetuous force : 
Mists from the rivers mighty foil arise ; 
And deadly damps enclose the ckwdy skies : 
Perpetual fogs are hanging o*er the wood ; 
And sounds of waters deaf the neighbourhood* 
Deep;, in a rocky cave, he makes abode : 
A mansion proper for a mourning god. 
Here he gives audience ; issuing out decrees 
To rivers, his dependent deities. 
On this occasion hither they resort, 
Te pay their homage, and to make their court; 
An doubtful, whether to congraulate 
His daughter's honour or lament her fote* 



SperchwM, oown'd with poplar, first appean 
Then old Aptdanus came, crownM with yean 
Enipeiis turlwitent, Amphrysos tame ; 
And 2Bas last, with lagging waters, came. 
Then of his kindred brooks a numerous throng 
Condole hiis loss, and bring their urns along. 
Not one was wanting of the watVy train. 
That fillM his flood, or minglMl with the maia« 
But laachus, who, in his cave alone, 
Wept not another's losses, but his own ; 
For his dear lo, %vhet}ier stray'd, or dead| 
To him uncertain, doubtful tears he shed. 
He sought her through the potld, but soQ^ht si 

vain; 
And, no where 6ndin^, rather fear'd her slain. 
Her just retilming from her father's brook 
Jove had beheld, with a desiring look ; 
And, Oh, fair daughter of the flood, he said. 
Worthy alone of Jove's imperial bed, 
Happy, whoever shall those charms possess I 
The kiiag of gods (nor is thy lover less) 
Invites thee to yon cooler shades, to shun 
The scorching rays ofthe meridian sun. 
Nor shalt thou tempt the dangers of the grove 
Alone without a giude : thy guide is Jove. 
No puny power, but he, whose high command 
Is unconfin'd, ^ho rules the seas and land, 
And tempers thunder in his awflil hand. 
Oh fly not ; for she fled from his embrace 
O'er Loma's pastures : he pursu'd the chase 
Along the shades ofthe Lyrcean plain ; 
At length the god who never asks in vain, 
Involv'd with vapours, imitating night, 
Both air and earth ; and then suppress'd bar 

fligh^ 
And, mingling force with ?ove, enjoy'd the fuQ 

delight. 
Mean-time the jealous Juno, from on high. 
Sorvey'd the fruitful fields of Arcady ; 
And wonder'd that the mist should overrun 
The foce of daylight, and obscure the sun. 
No natural cause she found, from brooks or bogs, 
Or marshy kmlands, to produce the fogs : 
Then reund the skies she sought for Jupiter, 
Her faithless husband ; but no Jove was there. 
Suspecting now the worst. Or I, she said, 
Am much mistaken, or am much betray'd. 
With fory she precipitates her flight, 
Disneb the shadows of dissembled night| 
And to the day restores his native light. 
The almighty lecher, carefiil to prevent 
The consequence, foreseeing her descent, 
Transforms his mistress in a trice ; and now 
In la's pUce appears a lovely cow. 
So sleek her skin, so foultless was her make, 
E'en Juno did unwilUim pleasure take 
To see so foir a rival of bet knre ; [Jove: 

And what she vras, and whence, inquir'4 ef 
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Of wfamt fair hard, aad ftooi wluu pedigreef 
The god, hal£«aught, wsi fbre'd upon a lie ; 
And aaid she spresg from earth. She took the 



And begg'd the becoteoni heifer of her lord. 
What Jrauld he do ? *t was equal shame to Tore 
Or to relinquish, or betraj his love : 
Yet to reftiie so slight a gift, would be 
But more lo increaae his consort's jealousy ; 
Thus fear and lore hj turns his heart assaiPd ; 
And stronger love hwl tore at length preTailM, , 
But some faint hope remain'd, his jealous queen 
Rad not the mistress through the heifer seen. 
The cautious coddess, of her gift possest, 
Yet harbour'd anzioos thoughts within her 



As she who knew tiie falsehood of her Jore, 
And justly fear'd some new relapse of lore. 
Which to prerent, and to secur« her care, 
To trusty Argus she commits the fair. 

The head of Argus (as with stars the sktee) 
Wae compas^d round, and wore a hundred 

eyes. 
But two by turns dieir lids in slumber steep ; 
The rest on duty still their station keep 
Nor couM the total constellation sleep. 
Thus, erer present to his eyes and mind. 
His charge was still befere him, though behind, 
In fields be suffered her to feed by day ; 
But, when the setting sun to night gave way. 
The captive cow he snmman'd with a caB, 
And drove her back, and tied her to the stall. 
On leaves of trees and bitter herbs she fed, 
Heaven was her canopy, bare earth her bed ; 
So hardly lodgM : and to digest her feed. 
She drank from troubled streame, defiPd wUh 

modL 
Her wofiil story fein she vroold have told. 
With hands upheld, but had no hands to hold. 
Her head to her ungentle keeper bow'd, 
She strove to speak ; she spoke not, bat she 

tew'd, 
Affrighted with the noise, she look'd around, 
And teemed to inquire the author of the sound. 
Once on the banks where often she had 

play'd, 
(Her fether*s banks) she came, and there suiw 

vw'd 
Her alterM visage, and her branching head ; 
And, starting, fnm herself she wouM have fled« 
Her fellow-nymphs, famfiiar to her eyes. 
Beheld, but knew her not in this disguise. 
E*en Inachus himself was ignorant ; 
And in his daughter did his daughter want 
She fellow'd where her fellows went, as she 
Were still a partner of the co m p an y : 
They stroke her neck ; the gentle heifer stands, 
And her neck offers to their sirokfaig hands. 



Her Adher gave hergraas ; the gmsa ri» ftoeki 
And lick'd his pahns, and east a piteous laok; 
And in the language of her eyes she spoke. 
She wouU have told her name, and aak'd r» 

Uef, 
But, wanting words, in tears she teUa her grieC 
Which with her feot she makes him under* 

stand; 
And prints the name of lo in the sand. 
Ah wretched me ! her mournful fether cried ; 
She, with a sigh, to wretched me replied : 
About her mOb-white neck his arms he threw; 
And wept, and then these tender woide enene ; 
And aft thou she whom I have sought around 
The world, and have at length so sadly fomd f 
So found, is worse than lost : withmutaal wordi 
Thou ans wer'st not, no voice thy tongue allbrdsi 
But sighs are deeply drawn from out thy Weastj 
And speech denied by lowing is eipress*d. 
Unknowing, I prepared thy bridal bed ; 
With empty hopee of happy issue fed. 
But now the husband of a herd mnst be 
Thy mate, and bellowing sons thy progeny. 
Oh, were I mortal, death might bring relief! 
But now my godhead but extends my grief; 
Prokmgs my woes, of which no end I eee, 
And makes me curse my immortality. 
More had he said, but fearful of her stay, 
The starry guardian drove his charge away 
To some fresh pasture, on a hilly height 
He sat himself, and kept her still in siibL 



THE EYES OF ARGUS TRANSFORM* 
ED INTO A PEACOCK'S TRAIN. 

Now Jove no longer conU her sufferings bear: 
But call'd in haste his airy messenger, 
The son of Maia, with severe decree, 
To kill the keeper, and to set her free. 
With an his harness soon ti:e god was sped ; 
His (lying hat was festenM on & head; 
Wings on his heels were hung, snd in his haae 
He hokls the virUie of the snaky wtnd. 
The liquid air his moving pinions wound, 
And, in the moment, shoot him on the { 



Before he came in sight, the enfty god 
His wings dismisi'd, bat still retain'd his rsd: 
That sleep-procuring wand wise Hcirmse loih, 
But made it seem to sight a ehepherd's heok. 
With this he did a herd of goats eoMKrol; 
Which by the way he met, and dyiy alole. 
Chul like a country swain, he pi|rd, and mif 
And, playing, drove his joOy Iruop aka^ 

With pleasure Argue the musiciaA heeds | 
But wonders much at those new voeal reeds. 
And, WhoMM'erCfaoa ait, my fiieadiMldlie^ 
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Dp hither drire thy goats, and play hj me : 
Thk hill has hnm%e for ihem> and shade for 

lh«e. 
rhe god, who was with ease indacM to damb, 
Begtn ^iisooune lo pass away the tiaie ; 
And still, betwiit, his tuneful pipe he plies ; 
And walch'd his hour to close the keeper's eyes. 
With much ado, he partly kept awake ; 
Not suffering all his eyes repose to take : 
And aik'd the stranger, who did reeds invent, 
And whence began so rare an instrument. 



THE TRANSFORMATION OP SY- 
RINX INTO RESOS. 

Then Hermes thns ; a nymph of late there was, 
Whose heavenly form her feUows did suqwse^ 
The pride and joy of fair Arcadia's plains; 
Belov'd by deixies, adorM by swains : 
Syrinx her name, by Sylvans oft pursu'd, 
As oft she did the lustful gods delude t 
The rural and the woodland powers disdainM; 
With Oynthia haated, and her rights maiik- 

taio'd ; 
' Like Phcabe dsd, e'en Phosbo's self she seems, 
So tail, so straight, such wsU-proportiooM Umba: 
The nicest eye did no distinction know, 
But that the goddess bore a golden bow : 
DistiaguishM thus, the sight she cheated too. 
Descending from Lycaus, Pan admires 
The BMtd^ess ^ymph, and bums with new da> 

sires. 
A crowtt of pine upon his head he wore ; 
And thus began her pity to implore. 
But ere he thus beg^, she took her flight 
So swift, she was already out of sight. 
Nor suy'd to hear the courtship of the fod : 
* But bent her course to Ladoa's gentle flood : 
There by the river stopt, and, tird before, 
Relief from wateiHiymphs her prayers isaplore. 
Now while the lustfol god, with qteedy pace, 
Just thought to strain hsr ina strict enfaraoe, 
He 6Us his arms with resds, new rising on the 



WhOe Hermes pip'd, and sung, and tiiil*d his 
talo. 
The keeper'c winking eyes began to foil, 
And drowsy slumber on the lids to creep ; 
Till all the watchman was at length asleep. 
Then soon the god his voice and song supprsat ( 
And with his powerful rod confirmM his restt 
Without delay his crooked ialchion drsw, 
And at one fatal stroke the keeper slew. 
Down from tlie rock foU the dissever'd head, 
Openipg iu eyos in death, and foiling Med ; 
And mark'dtbe passage with a crimsoa trail 
Thus Argus lies in pieces, coU and pals; . 
And all his hundred eyes, .with all their light, 
Are clos*d at once in one p^rpetaal night. 
Thesd Juno takes, that they no more nmj fail» 
And spreads them in her peacock's g*Mfy tail 

Impatient to revenge her iiijur'd bed, 
She wreahs her anger on her rival's head $ 
With furies frights her from her native home, 
And drives her gadding round ths worid to 



And while he sighs his ill success to fold, 
The tsnder canes were shaken by ibe wind ; 
And breathM a mournful air, unheard before ; 
That, much soryrising Pan, yet pleased him 



Admiring this new mneie, Thou, hesaid, 
Who canst not be the partner of my bed, 
At Iswtt shah be tbs eoosort of my mind; 
And often, cAen, to my lips be join'd. 
He formed the reedt, proportioned as ihey are s 
Unequal in thairlwgtfab and waji'4 wi|h cam. 
They still letain the name of hiiiagralafol fojr. 



Nor ceas'd her madness and her flight, before 
She touch*d the Umitf of the Pbariaa shors. 
At length, arriving on the b^nka of Niis, [toiU 
Wearied with length of ways, and wm with 
She laid her down : and, leaning on Jier knseSj 
lovok'd the cause of all her miseries: 
And cast her languishing regards abova. 
For help from heaven, and her ungrateful Java. 
She sigh'd, she wept, she fow'd ; 't was all she 



And with unkindness seem*d to tax the god. 
Last, with an humble prayer, she begged reposai 
Or death atiea^t to finvh all her woes : 
Jove heard her vows, and with a flattsring look, 
In her behalf to jealous Juno spoke. 
He cast his aims about her nsok, and saids 
Dame, rest secure; no ttors thy nuptial had 
This nymph shall viobue ; by Styx I swaar« 
And every oaih that binds the Thunderer* 
The goddess was appeas'd: and at tbs voi4 
Was lo to her former shape restored. 
The rugged hair bagsa to foil away ; 
The sweetness other otss did only slay, 
Though not so large ; her orookied bona 4*^ 



The widenees of her jaws and nostrils osasa : 
Her hoofo to hands return, ia litdn space; 
The ive hmg taper fingers take their plaoei 
And nothing of the heifor now is seen. 
Beside the native whiteaees of her skin. 
Erscted on her feet she walks again. 
And two the duty of the four sustain. 
She tries her tongue, her silence softly braafcii 
And feam her former lowiags wh«i she ipoahi I 
A goddess now through aU die BgyptiaB itain | 
And sarv'd by prisatfl, who in whSa Imn wan. 



T^ POKBilS OP DRTDEK. 



Har MB wai Eptphui, at length belierM 
The fon of Jove, and u a god receiv'd. 
With sacrifice- ador*d, and puWic prayera, 
He conunon templef with his mother shares. 
Equal in jears, afld rival in renown 
With Epaphus, the jouthfid Phaeton, 
Like honour claiins,and boasu his sire the Sun. 
His haughty looks, and his assoning air. 
The son oflsis ctwkl no longer bear : 
Thou tak'st thj mother's word too iar, said he, 
And hast usurp'd thy boasted pedigree. 
Go, base pretender to a borrow'd name ! 
Thus taz*d, he bInshM with anger and with 
shame ; [youth 

But shassB repress'd his rage : the daunted 
Soon seeks his mother, and inquires the truth : 
Mother, said he, this infamy was thrown 
By Epaphus, on you, and me your son. 
He spdie in public, toU it to my face ; 
Nor durst I riadicate the dire disgrace 
E'en I, the bold, the sensible of wrong, 
Restrain'd by shasMi was (brc'd to hold my 

tongue. 
To hear an open slander is a curse : 
But not to find an answer, is a worse. 
If I am heaven-begot, assert your son 
By some sure sign ; and make my fiither known. 
To right my honour, and redeem your own. 
He said, and saying cast his arms about 
Her nedc, and bogg'd her to resolve the doubt. 

*T is hard to jikige if Clymene were mov'd, 
More by his prayer, whom she so dearly lov'd 
Or sBore with fivy fir'd, to find her name 
Tradue'd, and made the sport of common fame. 
She strelehM her arms to heaven, and fix'd her 

On that fiur pUnet that adorns the skies ; 
Now by those beams, said she, whose holy fires 
OoHMHW my breast, and kindle my desires ; 
By Um who sees us both, and cheers our sight, 
By him the public minister of light, 
I swear that Sun begot thee : O"! lie, 
Let him his cheerful influence deny : 
Let him no more this perjuHd creature see. 
And shine on all the world but only me. 
If still you doubt your soother's iniiocence, 
Hin eastern mansion is not far from hence : 
With Kale pains Tou to his levee go, 
And from himseli your parentage may know. 
With joy the ambitious youth his modier heard, 
And eager for the jooniey soon prepar'd. 
He loiws the world beneath htm to survey ; 
To guide the chariot, and to give the day : 
From Meroe's burning sands he bends • his 



MELEAGER AND ATAX^NTA, 
Ovtofthe Eighth iodic of Ovid» MtUsmorfkomt^ 

COIUIBZIOK TO TBS FORMBR STORT. 

Ovid, having toM how Theseus had freed Athena 
from the tribute of lOiildren. which was Imposce 
on them by Minos, king of Crete, by killing the 
Minotaur, here makes a digression to tlie siorr of 
Meleager and Atalanta, which Is one of the moot 
taahlflciai cpnnexions in all the Metamorphons : 
Iter he only myt thai Theseus obUlned such hO' 
nour from that combat.that allGrsece had recouiae 
to him in their necessities ; and, anong others, 
Calydon, though the hero of that conntiy, prince 
Meleager, was then Uving. 

From him the Caledonians sought relief; 
Though raliant Meleagrus was their chief. 
The cause, a boar, who ravag'd far and near, 
Of Cynthia's wrath the avenging minister. 
For CEeneus with autumnal plenty Mess'd, 
By gif^ to heaven his gratitude ezpress'd : 
Cull'd sheafii, to Ceres ; to Lymus, wine ; 
To Pso and Pales, ofler'd sheep and kine 
And fat of olives, to Minerva's shrine. 
Beginning fipom the rural gods, his hand 
Was liberal to the powers of high c 
Each deity in every kind was Mess'd, 
Till at Diana's fane the invidious honov 

ceas'd. 
Wrath touches e'en the gods : the queen of 

night 
Fir'd with disdain, and jeakms of her right, 
Unhonour'd though I am, at least, said ^e, 
Not tmreveng'd Uiat impious act sluJl be. 
Swift as the word she sped the boar away. 
With charge on those devoted fields to prey. 
No larger bulls the ^Egyptian pastures feed. 
And none so targe Sidltan meadows breed : 
Hu eyebaUs glare with fire, suffWd with Used, . 
His neck shoots op a thick-set thorny wood ; 
His bristled back a trench impai'd appears, 
And stands erected, like a field of spears. 
Froth fills his chaps, he sends a gnmtmg soundf 
And part he choms,and part befbams the groond. 
For tusks with Indian elephants he strove, 
.And Jove's own thunder from his mouth he 

drove. 
He bums the leaves ; the scorching blast i»* 



Nor less in India feels his father's foree 
His travel urging, till he came in sight, 
And saw the pajftce by the purple light. 



The tender com, and shrivels up the blades : 
Or, suffering not their yellow beards to rear. 
He tramples down the q>ikes, and intercepts tbs 

year. 
In vain the bams expect their promis'd load. 
Nor bams at home, nor reeks are hsap^ 

abroad* 
In vain the hinds the threshinf-floor prspan^ 
And exercise their flails in empty ak. 



MKLBAOBR AMD ATALANTA. 
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With olifw •Yw gnm Um ^UNiiid is ttrow'd, 
And grapes ungather'd shfod their generous 

blood. 
Amid the fold he rages, Bor the sheep [keep. 
Their shepherds, nor the grooms their boUs can 

Prom fields to wmHs the frighted rabble nm, 
Kor think themselves secure within the tomi : 
Till Molsagrus, and his chosen crew, 
Contemn the danger, and the praise pursue. 
Fair Leda's twins, (in time to stars decreed,) 
One fought on foot, one curb'd the fiery steed ; 
Then issued forth fam'd Jason after these, 
Whomann'd the foremost ship thatsail'd the 

seas; 
Then Theseus, join'd with bold Phrithous,came, 
A single concord in a double name : 
The Thestian sons, Idas who swifily ran, 
And Ceneus, once a woman, now a man. 
Lyneeus, with eagle's eyes, and lion's heart ; 
Lencippus, with his never-erring dart ; 
Acastus, Phileus, Phoenix, Telamon, 
Kdiion, Lelez, and Eurytion, 
Achilles* fiuher, and great Phocus* son ; 
Diyas the fierce, and Hippasus the strong ; 
With twice old lolas, and Nestor then but 

young. 
Laertes active, and Ancmus bold; 
Mopsus the sage, who fiiture things foretold ; 
And t' other seer yet by his wife unsold. 
A thousand others of immortal fiime ; 
Among the rest fair Atahinta came, 
Qrace of the woods : a diamond buckle bound 
Her rest behfnd, that else had flow'd upon the 

ground, [bare. 

And show'd her buskin'd legs; her head was 
But for her native ornament of hair ; 
Which in a simple knot was tied above. 
Sweet negligence, unheeded bait of love ! 
Her sounding quiver on her shouUer tied, 
One hand a dsrt, and one a bow supplied. 
Such was her fiice, as in a nymph displa/d 
A fair fierce boy, or in a boy betray'd 
The blushing beauties of a modest maid. 
The Caledonian chief at once the dame 
Beheld, at once his heart receiv'd the flame, 
With heavens averse. O happy youth, he cried; 
For whom thy fioes reserve so fiiir a bride ! 
He eifh'd and had no leisure more to say ; 
His honour call'd his eyes another way. 
And force him to pursue the now neglected 

prey. 
There stood a forest on the mountam's brow. 
Which overlook'd the shaded plains below. 
No sounding axe presumed those trees to bite ; 
Ceeval with tlio world, a venerable sishl. 
The heroes there arriv'd, some spread aroond 
The toQs, some search the Ibotstepe on the 



Seme frem the chains the ftitbftil dofi «». 



Of action eaeer, and intent on thougfat, 
The chiefs their honourable danger sought , 
A valley stood below; the common drain 
Of wnters from above, and &Uing rain : 
The bottom was a moist and marshy grouaa, 
Whose edges were with bending oeiera crown'd; 
The knotty bulrush next in order stooj, 
And all within of reeds a trembling wood. 
From hence Oae ooarwas rous'd, and sproig 



Like Ughminff sildden, en the warrior-train ; 
Beats down the trees before him, shakes the 

ground, 
The forest echoes to the crackling sound ; 
Shoot the fierce youth,and clamours ring aroond 
All stood with their piotended spean prepared. 
With broad steel heads the brandish'd weapons 

gUr»d. 
The beast impetuous with his tusks aside 
Deals ghmcing wounds ; the fearful dogs divide % 
All spend their mouths aloft, but none abide 
Echion threw the first, butmiss'd his maik. 
And stuck his boar-spear on a maple's bark. 
Then Jason; and his javelin seem'd to take. 
But &ilM with over-force, and whiis'd above 

his back. 
Mopsus was next ; but, ere he threw; Address'd 
To Phoebus thus : O patron, help thy priest ; 
If I adore, and ever have ador'd 
Thy power divine, thy present aid aflbrd ; 
That I may reach the beast% The god allow'd 
His prayer, and, smiling, gave him whet he 

ooold: 
He reach'd the savage, but no bkx>d he drew, 
Dian unarm'd the Javelin as it flew. [pire* 

This chaf 'd the boar, his nostrils flames ex- 
And his red eyeballs roll with living fire. 
Whirl'd frem a sling, or tnm an engine thrown^ 
Amidst the foes, so flies a mighty stone, 
As flew the beast : the left wing put to flight. 
The chiefii o'erbome, he rashes on the right. 
Empeiamos and Pelagon he htid [aid. 

In dust, and next to death, but for their follows* 
Onesimus far'd worse, prepaid to fly ; 
The fotal fong drove deep within his ^gh, 
And cut the nerves ; the nerves no more sustain 
The bulk ; the bulk unpropp'd faUs headlong on 
the plain. 
Neetor had foil'd the iall of Troy to see. 
But, leaning on his lance, he vaulted on a tree. 
Then gathering up his feet, bok'd down with 

And thought bis monstrous foe was stifl too near. 
Against a stump his tnsk the nsonster grinds, 
Aod in the shaipen'd edge new vig eur finds ; 
Thsn, trustiof to his uflM, yooBg Othiyslfaaiidi 
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And mmM fajibipt with one oo^innM wouod* 
Now Lada^ tirlm, the fiiture itan, appear ; 
White w«re their habita, white their hocaea 



Coftipicuoiie both, and both in act to throW| 
Their treaibling Uncee brandiihM at the foe : 
Nor had ihej miei'd ; but he to thicketa fled, 
CooeealM from aiming spears, not pervious ti» 

theateed. 
BvtTelamon ruahM in, and happM to meet 
A rising root, that held hia iastenM feet ; 
fc>o down he fell, whom, sprawling on the ground, 
His brother from the wooden gyves unbound. 
Meantime the virgin-huntress was not slow 
To expel the sliaft from her contracted bow : 
Beneslh his ear the fastenM arrow stood, 
Ab4 from the wound appeared the trickling 

Uood. 
8ha Uush'd for joy : But Meleagnis rais*d 
His voice with loud applause, and the fair 

•rcbar praia'd. 
He waa the first to, see, and firat to show 
His friends the marks of the successful blow. 
Nor shall thj valoor want the praises due, 
He said ; a virtuous envy seizM the crew. 
They shout, the shooting animates their hearts, 
And all at once employ their thronging darts ; 
But out of order thrown, in air they join ; 
And multitude makes frustrate the design. 
With both his hsnda the proud Anceus takei, 
And flourishes his double-biting axe : 
Then forward to Us fote, he took a stride 
Before the rest, and to his feUows cried. 
Give place, and maik the difference, if you can, 
Between a woman-warrior and a man ; 
The boar is doom'd ; nor, thouah Diana lend- 
Her aid, Diana can her beast defend. 
Thus boasted he ; then stretch'd, on tiptoe stood, 
Secure to make hu empty promise good. 
But the more wary beast prevents the blow, 
And upward rips the groin of bis audacious foe. 
Ancmos fitUs ; his bowels from the wound 
Rush out, and clotted blood distains the ground. 

Pirithous, no small 4>ortion of the war, 
Pressed on, and shook his lance ; to whom from 

Thus Theseus cried : O stay, my hotter part, 
My more than mistress ; of my heart, the heart : 
The strong may fight aloof : Anc»us tried 
His force too near, and by presuming died : 
He said, and, while he spake, his javelin 

threw: 
Hissing ia air the unerring weapon flew ; 
But on an arm of oak, that stood betwixt 
The marksman and the maik, his lance he fixt. 
Once more bold Jason threw, but foiled to 

wound 
Tbe boar, and ilew an imdeserving hound i 



And through the dog the Jart was BAil*4 16 

ground. 
Two spears Erom Meloager'shand wefo aent. 
With equal force, but various m the event : 
The first waa fix'd in earth, the second stood 
On llie boar's bristled back, and deeply drank 

his blood. 
Now while the tortured salvage turns around. 
And flings about his foam, impatient of tiie 

wound ; [vokes 

The wound's great author cloee at hand pf)> 
His rage, and pli^s him with redoubled strokes; 
Wheels as he wheels ; and with his pointed dart 
Explores the nearest passage to his heart, 
^uick and more quick he spins ia giddy gjrres, 
Then falls, and in much ibam his raul expires. 
This act with shouts heaven-high the friendly 

band 
Applaud, and strain in theirs the victor's hand. 
Then all approach the slain with vast surprise, 
Admifo on what a breadth of earth he liee ; 
And, scarce secure, reach out their spears afiir, 
And blood their points, to prove their partneiw 

ship of war. 
But he, the conquering chiei^ hii foot uipress'd 
On the strong neck of that destructive beast; 
And gazing on the nymph with ardent eyes, 
Accept, said he, fair Nooacrine, my prise 
And, though inferior, suffer me to join 
My labours, and my part of praise, with tbiae ; 
At this presents her with the tusky head 
And chine, with rising bristles rooghlT spread. 
GHad, she receiv'd the gift : and seemM to take 
With double pleasure, for the giver's sake. 
The rest were seiz'd with sullen discontent. 
And a deaf murmur through the squadron wants 
All envied ; bat the Thestyan brethren show'd 
The least respect, and thus they vent their 

spleen aloud : ^sharoi 

Lay down those honour'd spoils, nor think to 
Weak woman as thou art, the prize of war : 
Ours is the title, thine a foreign daim, 
Since Meleagrus from our lineage came. 
Trust not thy beauty ; but restore the prisoi 
Which he, besotted on that iace and eyea, 
Wouki rend from tis. At this, inflamed with 

spite, 
From her they snatch the gift, from him tho 

giver^s rifht. 
But soon the impatient prince his ftnchion 

drew, 
And cried, Te robbers of another's due 
Now learn the difference, at your proper ooai 
Betwixt true valour, and an empty boasL 
At this advanc'd, and, sudden as the word, 
In proud Plexippus* bosom plung'd the swoid I 
Toxeus amazed, and with amazement sknv, 
Or to revenge, or ward the coming Mow, 
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Stood doubting; and while doubtmg thai ha 



Reoeiv'd tho iteel bathM in hia brother's Mood. 
Pleas'dwith the fint, unknowo the eecond 



A mother'i bowels burn : high in her hand, 
Thus while she spoke, she held the fatal bra 



Althna to the'temples pays -their dues 
Pur her son's conquest ; when wii length appear 
Her grisly brethren sireCchM upon the bier : 
Pale at the sudden tight, she chang'd her cheer, 
And with her cheer her robes ; but hearing tell 
The cause, the manner, and hj whom they fell, 
'T was grief no more, or grief and rage were one 
Within her soul : at last h was rage alone ; 
Which burning upwards in succession dries 
The tears that stood considering in her eyes. 

There lay a log unMghted on the earth : 
When she was lah'ring in the throes oT birth 
Por the unborn chief, the &tal sisters came, 
And raisM it up, and tossM it on the flaOM : 
Then on the rock a scanty measure place 
Of vital flas, and tum'd the wheel apace ; 
And turning sung, to thii red brand and thee, 
O new-bom babe, we give an equal destiny : 
So Tanish'd out of view. The frighted dame 
Sprung hasty from her bed and quench'd the 



The log, in secret lockM, she kept with care, 
And that, while thus preserved, preserved her 

heir. 
This brand she npw produc'd^ and first she 

strows 
The hearth with heaps of chips,and after bk>w8 ; 
Thrice heav'd her hand, andheavM, she thrice 

repress'd : 
The sisler and the mother long contest, 
Two doubtful tides in one tender breast; 
And now her eyes and cheeks with fuiy glow* 
Now pale her cheeks, her eyes with pity flow ; 
Now km'ring looks presage approaching storms, 
And now prevailing love her face reforms : 
Rssoilv*d, she doubts again ; the tears'she dried 
With blushing rage, are by new tears supplied ; 
And as a ship, which winds and waves assail, 
Now with the current drives, now with the gale, 
Both opposite, and neither long prevail. 
She feels a double ibree, by turns obeys 
The imperious tempest, and the impetuous seas; 
So farss Althaea's mind ; first she relents 
With pity, of that pity then repents: 
Bister aiid mother kmg the scales divide, 
But the beam nodded on the sister's side. 
Sometimes she scAly sigh'd, then roar'd aloud ; 
Bnt sighs were stifled in the cries of Wood. 

The pious impious wretch at length decreed, 
To ptease her brothers' ghoMs, her son should 

Ueed; 
AbJ when the ftmeral flames began to rise, 
Reoeivs, she taid, n sister*? aacrifiee i 



Then thrice before the kindled pile she bow'd, 
And the three Foriee thrice invok'd aloud i 
Gome, eome, revenging sisters, come and view 
A sister paying her dead brother's due : 
A crime I punvth, and a crime comnut ; 
But bkMxl for blood, and death for death is fit { 
Qreat crimes must be with greater orisBea N^ 

paid, ^ 

And second funerals on the former laid. 
Let the whole household in one ruin fall, 
And may Diana's curse o'ertake us alL 
ShaU fate to happy (Eneus stitt aQow 
One son, while Thestius stands depriv'd of twol 
Better three lost, than one unpuntsh'd go. 
Take then, dear ghosts, (while yet admitted 

new 
In hell, you wait my duty,) take your due : 
A costly olforing on your tomb is laid. 
When with my bk>od the price of yours is paid. 

Ah ! whither am I hurried ? Ah ! forgive, 
Te shadee, and let your sister's issue live ; 
A mother cannot give him death ; though he 
Deserves it, he deserves it not from me. 
Then shall the unponish'd wretch insult the 

iriain. 
Triumphant live ? not only live, but feign 7 
While you, thin shades, the sport of winds, 

are tost 
O'er dreary plains, or dread the burning coast. 
I cannot, cannot bear ; 't is past, 't is done : 
Perish this impious, this detested son ; 
Perish his sire, and perish I withal ; [fafl. 

And let the house^s heir, and the hop'd kin^bm 

Where is the mother fled, her pious love, 
And where the pains with which ten nsonflMl 



Ah ! hadstthou died, my son, in infont years, 
Thy litde hearse had been hedew'd with teaia. 

Thou liv'st by me ; to me thy breath resign ; 
Mine is the merit, the demerit thine. 
Thy life by doable Utle I require; [fire, 

Onpe given at birth, and once presdK'd from 
One murder pay, or add one murder mora, 
And me to them who fell by thee restore. 

I woukl, but cannot : my son's image stands 
Before my sight ; and now their angiy hands 
My brothers hold, and vengeaQoe theee exactt 
This pleads compassion, and repents the fiurt. 

He pleads in vain, and I pronounce hisdoorat 
My brothera, though unjustly, shall o'ereome. 
But having paid their injured ghoeu their doe, 
My son requiree my death, and mine shall his 



At this for the kst tfane she liib her hand, 
Averts her eyes, and half nowiUing, drsps Uto 
braniL 
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TIm brud, amid the flainiiig SmI throfnii 
Or drew, or MemM to draw, a djfaig groan ; 
Tho firet tbemnelrea but faiDdylick'd their prej, 
Then ioath'd their impious food, and would have 

riirunk away. 
Just then the hero cast a dolefol cry, 
And in those absent flames began to fiy ; 
The blind contagion rag'd within his veins ; 
But he with manly patience bore his pains ; 
He fear'd not fate, but only grievM to die 
Without an honest wound, ami by a death so dry, 
Happy AnctBUs, thrice aloud he cried, 
With what becoming fate in arms he died ! 
Then callM his brothers, sisters, sire, around, 
And her to whom his nuptial vows were bonnd : 
Perhaps his mother ; a long sigh he drew. 
And his voice filing, took his lasl adieu : 
For as the flames augment, and as they stay 
At their full height, then languish to decay, 
They rise, and sink b^^fits ; at last they soar 
In one bright blaze, and then descend no more ; 
Just so his inward heats, at height, impair. 
Till the last bummg breath shoots out the soul 

in air. 
Now lofty Galydon in ruins lies ; 
All ages, all degrees unsluice their eyes; 
And heaven and earth resound with- murmurs, 

groans, and cries. 
Matrons and maidens beat their breasts, and 

tear 
Their habits, and root up their seatterM hair. 
The wretcheid father, father now no more, 
' With sorrow sunk, liei prostrate on the floor, 
Deforms his hoary locks with dust obscene. 
And curses age, and loathes a life prolonged 

with pain. 
By steel her stubborn soul his mother freed, 
And punishM on herself her impious deed. 
Had I a hundred tongues, a wit-so largo 
As could their hundred offices discharge ; 
Had Phoebus all his Helicon bestowM, 
In all the streams inspiring aU the god ; 
Those tongues, that wit, those streamS) that god 

iiiVain 
Would offer to describe his sisters* pain : 
rhey beat their breasts with many a bruising 

blow, 
Fill they turn livid, and corrupt the snow. 
The corpse they cherish, while the corpse re- 



And exercise and rub with fruitless pains ; 
And when to funeral flames H is borne away, 
They kiss the bed on which the body lay : 
And when those funeral flames no longer bumi 
(The dust ooraposM wiihin a pious urn,) 
£'en in that nm their brother they oonfess, 
And hug it in their arms, and tr. their bosons 



His tomb is rais'd ; /then, sCretcfa'd •kmg tiM 

ground, 
Those living monuments his tomb snrrouid : 
E'en to his name, inscribM, their tears thoy pay, 
Till tears and kisses wear his name away. 
But Cynthia now had all her fiiry speni. 
Not with less ruin than a race content : 
Excepting Gorge, perish'd all the seed| 
And her whom heaven for Hercules decreed. 
Satiate at last, no kmger she pnnu'd 
The weeping sisters ; but with wings endn'dl, 
And homy beaks, and sent to flit in air ; 
Who yearly round the tomb in feathei'd flscha 

repair. 



BAUCIS AND PHILEMON, 
Out oflheEighth Bock ofOmd^aMeiamorphm^ 



The author, panuing the deeds of Theseus, relates 
how he, with hl8 friend Pirithoos, were invited 
1^ Acbelou8,the river-god, to staj with him, till 
bis waters were abated. Achelons entertaial 
them whh a relation of his own love to Perlrads 
who was chani^ into an island by Neptnne. at 
his request. Pirlihous, being an atheist, derides 
the legend, and denies the power of the gods is 
woric that miracle Lelez, another romiianfoo ef 
Theseus, to confirm the story of Achelons, relates 
another metamorphosis of Baucis and Philemon 
into trees ; of which he was partlj an eye-wit* 



Thus Achelous ends : his audience hear 
With admiration, and, admiring, fear - 
The powers of heaven ; except Ixion*s son, 
Who laughM at all the gods, believed in nam. 
He shook his impious head, and thus replisa, 
These legends are no more than pious lies : 
You attribute too much to heavenly sway. 
To think they give us forms, and take away. 
The rest, of better mhnds, their sense dedar'd 
Against this doctrine, and with horror heard. 
Then Leiex ^ose, an old experienc'd man, 
And thus with sober gravity began : 
Heaven's power is infioiite : earth, air, and sen 
The manuifacture mass, the making power obeys 
By procfio clear your doubt; in Phrygian gnmnd 
Two neighb'ring trees, with walb encompassed 

round, 
Stand on a moderate rise, with wonder shofwn. 
One a hard oak, a softer linden one : 
I saw the place and thorn, by Pittheos sant 
To Phrygian realms, my grandaire's govatn* 



Not far from thence is seen a lake, thn 1 
Of coots, and of the fishing cormorant : 
Here Jova with Hermes came ; but indisgniaa 
Of mortal men cooceal'd their deitiM - 
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OiM laid Mido hit thunder, one his rod ; 

And maoy toilMme stepa togetber trod ; 

For harbourai a thouatnd doon they knock'd, 

Kot one of all the thousand but was tock'd. 

At kftan hospitable house they found, 

A homely shed ; the roof, not far from ground, 

Was thatch'd with reeds and straw together 

bound. 
There Baucis and Philemon lirM, and there 
Had liv'd long marri^ and a happy pair : 
Now old in love ; though little was their store, 
Inur'd to want, their poverty they bore, 
Nor aim'd at wealth, professing to be poor* 
For ma'iter or for servant here to call. 
Was all alike, where only two were all. 
Cocwnaud was non^, where equal love was 

paid. 
Or rather both commanded, both obeyM. 

From lofty rooft the gods repuls'd before, 
Now stooping, enter* d through the little door; 
The man (their hearty welcome first express'd) 
A common settle drew for either guest, 
Cnviting each bii weary limbs to rest. 
But ere they sat, officious Baucis lays 
Two cushions stuff*d with straw, the seat to 

raise; 
Coarse, but the best she had ; then takes the 

load 
Ofashes from the hearth, and spreads abroad 
The living coals, and, lest they should expire. 
With leaves and barks she feeds her infant fire : 
It smokes, and then with trembling breath she 

blows. 
Till in a dieerfiil blaze the flames arose. 
With brushwood and with chips she strengthens 



And adds at last the boughs of rottta trees. 
The fire thus form*d, she sets the kettle on, 
(Like bumish'd gold the littlp seether shone,) 
Next took the coleworts which her husband got 
From his own ground, (a small welt-water'd 

spot;) 
She stripp'd the stalks of all their leaves ; the 

best 
She culPd, and then with bancfy care she dressM 
High o'er the hearth a chine of bacon hung ; 
Good old Philemon seiz'd it with a prong. 
And from the soo^ raAer drew it down, 
Then cut a slice, but scarce enough for one : 
Yet a large portion of a little store, 
Which for their sakes alone ho wishM were 



This in the pot he phmg'd without delay. 
To tame the flesh, and drain the salt away. 
The lime between, before the fire they sat, 
And shortened the delay by pleasing chat. 

A beam there was, on which a beechea pail 
Hung by the handle, on a driven nail t 



This fillM with water, gently warm'd, they set 
Before their guests ; in this they bath'd Cheit 

And after with clean towels dried their sweat : 
This done, the host produc'd the genial bed, 
Sallow the foot, the borde^, and the stead, 
Which witli no costly coverlet they spread. 
But cowrse old garmenU, yet such robes ai 

these 
They laid alone, at feasts, on holydays. 
The good okl housewife, tuddng up her gowDj 
The table sets ; the invited gods lie down. 
The trivet-table of a foot was hun6, ^ 
A bkH which pradeni Baucis overcame. 
Who thrust beneath the limping leg a dierd, • 
So was the mended board exactly rear'd t 
Then rubb'd it o'er with newly gathered mint, 
A wholesome herb, that breath'd a grateiVl 

scent, 
PaOas began the feast, where first were seen 
The party-clouHd olive, black and green : 
Autumnal cornels next in order serv*d, 
in lees of wine well pickled and preserv'd : 
A garden sahul was the third aupply, 
Of endive, radishes, and succory : 
Then curda and cream, the flower of country 

faro, 
And now-laid feggs, which Baucis' busy care 
Tum'd by a gentle fire, and roasted rtre. 
All these in earthonware were serv'd to board • 
And next in place, an earthen pitcher, stor'd 
With liquor of the best the cottage coiiM aflbod 
This was the tablets ornament and pride. 
With figures wrought>: like pages at his sule 
Stood beechen bowls ; and these were ehinini 

clean, 
Yarmsb'd with wax withdut, and lin'd within. 
By this the boiling kettle had prepar'd, 
And to the table sOnt the smoking lard ; 
On which with eager appetite they dine, 
A savoury bit, that serv'd lo reUsh wine t 
The wine itself was suiting to the rest. 
Still working in the must, and lately press* d. 
The second course succeeds like that before, 
Plums, apples, nuts, and, of their wintry store, 
Dry figa and grapes, and wrinkled datep were set 
In canisters, to enlarge the little treat t 
All these a milk-white honey>comb surround, 
Which in the midst the country banquet crbwn d. 
But the kind hoets their entertainment grace 
With hearty welcome, and an open fiice x 
In all they did, you might discern with ease 
A willing mind, and a desire to please. 
Meantime the beechen bowls went round, and 

still. 
Though often emptied, were obsenr'd to fill, 
Fill'd withouthaiids, ajnd of their own aooord 
Ran witbotft feet, and dancM abool tte bowd. 
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DevoHon aeisM tho pair, tosM the fisait 
With vine) and oTnoooaMion grape, iocnak'd; 
And up they held their hands, ajod fell to prayer, 
Excunng, as they could, their oountry &re. 
One goose they had,('t wae all they oould allow,) 
A wakeful tentry, and on duty now, 
Whom to the gods for sacrifice they vow : 
Her, with malicious ual, the couple Tiew'd ; 
She ran for life, and, limping, they pursuM : 
Full well tlie fowl pereeiv'd tiieir bad intent, 
And would not make her master's compliment, 
But, persecuted, lo the puwera she flies. 
And close between the legs of Jore she lies. 
He; with a gracious esr, the suppliant heard, 
And sav'd her life ; then what he was declar*d, 
And own'd the god. The neighbourhood, said 

he, 
Shan justly perish for impiety : 
You stand alone exempted ; but obey 
With flpeed,and follow where we lead the way ; 
Leare these accursed ; and to the mountains 

height 
Ascend ; nor once look backward is your flight. 
They haste, and what their tardy feet denied. 
The trusty staff (their better leg) supplied. 
An arrow's flight they wanted to (he top. 
And there secure, but spent with travel, stop ; 
Then turn their now no more forbidden eyes ; 
Lost in a.lake the floated level lies : 
A wat'ry desert covers all the plains. 
Their cot alone, as in an isle, remains : 
Wond'ring with peeping eyes, while they de- 

pbre 
Their neighbours' fate, and country now no 



The godheads sign theirnit Tbeynnilhik 
race 
In the same tenor all tho appointed space 
Then, when their hour was cone, while thagr 

relate 
These past adventures at the tample-gatey 
Old BanoiB is by okl Philemon seen 
Sproutmg with sudden leaves of aprighUy 



Their littlC' shed, scarce large enough for two, 
Seems, from the ground incrsas'd in height and 

bulk to grow. 
A stately temple shoots within the skies : 
The crotchets of their cot in columns rise ; 
The pavement polish'd marble they behold. 
The gates with sculpture grae'd, the spirek and 

tiles of gold. 
Then thus the sire of gods, with looks serene^ 
Speak thy desire, thou only just of men ; 
And thou, O woman, only worthy found 
To be with such a man in mairiage bound. 
A while they whisper; then, to Jove ad- 

diess'd, 
Philemon thus prefers their jomt request : 
We crave to serve before your sacred shrine. 
And offer at your altars rites divine : 
And since not any action of our life 
Has been polhited with domesticJtrife 
We beg one hour of death ; that neither she 
With wkluw'a tears may live to bury mo. 
Nor weeping I, with wiiher'd anns, may bear 
My brecthlen Baucis to the sepulchre. 



Old Baucis kiok'd where old Philemon etood, 
And saw hislengltben'd arms a sprouting wood: 
New roots their fosten'd feet begin to bind, 
Their bodies stiflfen in a rising rvid : 
Then, ere the bark above their shouldeis grew, 
They give and take at once their last adieu • 
At once. Farewell, O faithful spouse, they said i 
At once the encroaching rinds their dosing lips 



E^en yet, an ancient Tyanisan shows 
A spreading oak, that near a linden graws; 
The neighbourhood confirm the prodigy, ^ 
Grave men, not vain of tongue, or like to lisw 
I saw myself the garlands on their boughs, 
And tablets hung for gifts of granted vowi^ 
And offering fresher up, with pious prayer, 
The good, said I, are ciod's peculiar care, 
And such as honour heaven, shall heav«^ 
honour share* 



THE FABLE OF IPHJS AND 
LANTHE. 

J^fomlkt Nmtk Book cfOvUPtMMtamtrpkmu, 

The fiune of this, perhaps, through Orals had 

flown; 
But Crete had newer wonders of her own. 
In Iphis chang'd ; for near the Gnossian botaniii 
(As krad report the miracle resounds,) 
At Phassujs dwelt a man of honest Uood, 
But meanly bom, and not so rich as good ; 
Esteem'd and lov'd by ail the neigbbooihood 
Who to his wife, before the time assign'd 
For child-birth came, thus bluntly spoke his 

mind: 
If heaven, said Lygdus, will vouchsafe to hear 
I have but two petitions to prefer ; 
Short pauts for thee, for me a son and heir, 
Girls cost as many throes in bringing forth; 
Beside, when born, tho tits arc little worth : 
Weak puling thmgs, unable to sustain 
Their share of labour, and their bread to gain. 
If therefore, thou a creature shaK produce, 
Of so great charges, and so Kttle use, 
(Bear witness, heaven, with what rehiotanoy,) 
Her hapless innocence I doom to die. 
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He said, and tean the oommon grief display, 
OTbim who bade, and her who must obey. 

Yet Telethusa still persisu, to find 
Fit arguments to move a father^s mind ; 
To extend his wishes to a larger scope, 
And in one vessel not confine his hope. 
Lygdus continues hard : her time drew near, 
And she her heavy load could scarcely bear : 
When slumb'ring, in the laUer shades of nignt 
Before the apprcMches of returning light, 
She saw, or thought she saw, before her bod, . 
A glorious train, and Isis at their head : 
Her moony horns were on her forehead placed, 
And yellow sheaves her shining temples ^racM : 
A mitre, for a crown, she wore on high ; 
The dog and dapped buU were waiting by ; 
Osiris, sought along the banka of Nile ; 
The silent god; the sacred crocodile ; 
And, last a lobg procession moving on, 
With timbrels, that assist the labViag moon. 
Her slumbers seemM dispelled, and, broad 

awake. 
She heard a voice that thus distinctly spake : 
My votary, thy babe from death defend. 
Nor fear to save whatever the gods will send. 
Delude with art thy husband*^ dire decree : 
When danger calls, repose thy trust on me 
And know thou bast not servM a thankless 

deity. 
This promise made, with night the goddess 

fled: 
With joy the woman wakes, and leaves her 

bed: 
Devoutly lifls her spotless hands on high, 
And prays the powers their gift to ratify. 
Now grinding pains proceed to bearing 

throes, 
Till iu own weight the burden did disclose, 
'T was of the beauteous kind, and brought to 

light 
With secrecy, to shun the father*s sight. 
The indulgent mother did her care employ, 
And pas8*d it on her husband for a boy. 
The nurse was conscious of the fact alone ; 
The father paid his vows as for a son ; 
And caird him Iphis, by a common name, 
Which either sex with eqiuil right may claim. 
Iphis his grandsire was : th» wiie was pleas'd, 
Of hair the fraud by fortune's favour eas'd : 
The doubtful name was us*d without deceit. 
And trulh was cover*d with a pious cheat. 
The habit show'd a boy, the beauteous face 
WUh manly fierceness mingled female grace. 
Now thirteen years of age were swiftly run. 
When the fond father thought the time drew on 
Of settling in the world his only son. 
lanibe was his choice ; so wondrous fair, 
Her form alone with Iphis could compare : 
TOL, I. — 19 



A neighbour's daughter of his own degree, 
And not more bless d with 'Fortune's goods thaa 

he. (join'd, 

They soon espous'd ; for they with ease were 
Who were before contracted in the mind. 
Their age the same, their inclinations too ; 
And' bred together in one school they grew. 
Thys, fatally dispoe'd to mutual fires, 
They felt, before they knew, the same desires. 
Equal their flame, unequal was their care : 
One lov'd with hope, one languish'd in 6/> 

spair. 
The maid accus'd the lingering days alone i 
For whom she thought a man, she thought her 

own. 
But Iphis bends beneath a greater gnef t 
As fiercely bums, but hopes fbr no relief. 
E'en her despair adds fuel to her fire : 
A maid with madness does a maid desire. 
And, scarce refraining tears, Alas ! said she, 
What issue of my love remains for me, 
How wild a passion works within my breast ! 
With what prpdigious flames am I possese'd ! 
Gould I the care of Providence deserve, 
Heaven must destroy me, if it would preserve^ 
And that 's my fate, or sure it would have sent 
Some usual evil for my punishment : 
Not this unkindly curse ; to rage and buro^ 
Where nature shows no prospect of return. 
Nor cows for cows consume with fruitless fire :. 
Nor mares, when hot, their fellow-mares desire ; 
The father of the fold supplies his ewes 
The stag through secret woods his hind pursues 
And birds for mates the males of their own 

species choose. 
Her females Nature guards from female flame, 
And joins two sexes to preserve the game : 
Would I were nothing, or not what I am 
Crete, fam'd for monsters, wanted of her store. 
Till my new love produc'd one monster more. 
The daughter of the sun a bull desir'd. 
And yet e'en then a male a female fiHd : 
Her passion was extravagantly new : 
But mine is 'much the madder of the two. 
To things impossible she was not bent. 
But found the means to compass her intont 
To cheat his eyes she took a diflerent shape 
Yet still she gain'd a lover, and a leap ; 
Stiould all the wit of all the world conspire. 
Should Dflodalus assist my wild desire, 
What art can make me able to enjoy, 
Orfwhat can change lanthe to a boy ? 
Extinguish then thy passion, hopeless maid^ 
And recollect thy reason for thy aid. 
Know what thou art, and kwe as maidens ooghl, 
And drive these golden wishes from thy though^ 
Thou canst not hope thy fond desires to gain j 
Where hope is wanting, wishes are in vain. 
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And jet no gaardt Afunst ow joys contpire ; 
No jetlous hiMbuid hindera our desire: 
My parents are propitioos to my wish, 
And she herself consenting to the bliss. 
An things concur to prosper oiv design : 
. AU things to prosper any lore but mine. 
And yet I never can enjoy the &ir ; [prayer. 
. *T is past the power of heaven |o grant my 
Heaven has been kind, as far as heaven can be ; 
Oar parents with oor own desires agree • 
But Nature, stronger than the gods above, 
Refuses her assistance to my love*; 
She set« the bar that causes all my pain : 
One gift refus'd makes all their bounty vain. 
And now the happy day is just at hand. 
To bind our hearts in Hymen's holy band : 
Our hearts, but not our bodies : thus aocurs'd 
In midst of water I complain of thirst. 
Why com*st thou, Juno, to these barren rites. 
To bless a bed defrauded of delights ? 
And why should Hymen lift his torch on high» 
To see two brides in cold embraces lie ? 

Thus love-sick Iphis her vain passion mourns : 
With equal ardour fair lanthe bums. 
Invoking Hymen's name, and Jimp's power. 
To speed the work, and haste the happy hour. 

She hopes, while Telethusa fears the day. 
And strives to interpose some new delay : 
Now feigns a sickness, now is in a fright 
For this bad omen, or that boding sight. 
But having done whate'er she could devisci 
And emptied all her magazine of lies. 
The lime approach'd ; the next ensuing day 
The fatal secret must to light betray 
Then Telethusa had recourse to prayer. 
She and her daughter with dishevell'd hair; 
Trembling with &ar, great Isia they ador'd, 
EmbracM her altar, and her aid implor'd* 

Fair queen, who dost on fruitful Egypt smile, 
Who sway'sl the sceptre of the Pharian isle 
And sevenfold falls of disemboguing Nile * . 
Relieve, in this our last distress, she said, 
A supplisnt mother, and a mournful maid. 
Thou goddess, thou wert present to my sight ;^ 
Reveal'd I saw thee by thy own fair light : 
I saw thee in my dream, as now I see, 
With all thy marks of awful majesty : 
The glorioQs train that eompass'd thee aroimd { 
And heard the hollow timbrel's holy sound. 
Thy words I noted, which I still retain; 
Let not thy sacred oracles be vain. 
That Iphis lives, that I myself am free 
From shame, and punishment, I owe to iheo. 
On thy proteetioo all our hopes depend: 
Thy eounsel sav'd us, let thy power defend. 

Her tears pnrsu'd her words, and while she 
spoke. 
The goddess nodded, and her altar shook t 



The lample doors, as with a blast of wind, 
Were heard to clap ; the lunar horns, that bind 
The brows of Ists, cast a blaze around ; 
The trembling timbrel made amurmuring eoond. 

Some hopeathese happy omens did impart 
Forth went the mother with a beating heart. 
Not much in fear, nor fully satisfied ; 
But Iphis fbllow'd with a larger stride • 
The whiteness of her skin Ibrsook her face 
Her kx>ks imbolden'd with an awful grace : 
Her features and her strength together grew, 
And her long hair to curlbg kxJcs withdrew. 
Her sparkling eyeM with manly vigour shone 
Big was her voice, audacious was her tone ; 



The maid becooies a youth ; no more delay 
Your vows, but look, and confidently pay. 
Their gifts the parents to the temple bear : 
The votive tables this inscriptiop wear ; 
Iphis, the man, has to the goddess paid 
The vows, that Iphis oflTer'd when a maid. 

Now when the star of day had shown his face, 
Venus and Juno with their presence grace 
The nuptial rites, and Hymen from above 
Descended to complete their happy love ; 
The gods of marriage lend their muta) aid. 
And the warm youth enjoys the lov^y maid. 



PYGMALION AND THE STATUE. 

/Vom the Tenth Book of OwTe MHamerphMti. 

The PropoBtldes, for their Impudoat bebavioor, 
being turned Into stone by Venus, PyfmaUoa, 
(Wince of Cyprus, detested all w-;men for their 
sake, and resolved never to msn y. He falls la 
love with a sttitue of his own n-aklng. which Is 
changed into a roald, whom he n-arrles. One of 
Ills descendants Is Cinyru. the Whet of Bfyrrha t 
the daughter Incestuously loves t^r own Ihther; 
for which she Is changed Into a tree which bears 
her name. These two stories Immediately foUow 
oac h other, and are admirably well connected 

ProM ALIOS loathing their lascivious life, 
Abhorr'd all womankind, but most a wife : 
So single chose to live, and shunn'd to wed. 
Well pleas'd to want a consort of his bed 
Yet fearing idleness, the nurse of ill. 
In sculpttn-e exercis'd bis happy skill i 
And carv'd in ivory such a maul, so lair, 
As nature could not with his art corapare. 
Were she to work ; but in her own <&efence, 
Must Uke her pattern here, and e^y hence. 
Pleas'd with his klol, he commeofU, jdmirea, 
Adores ; and last, the thing ador'd deahwa. 
A very virgin in her face was aeuu, 
And, had she mov'd, a Living mud hadhM»« 
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One would have thought ih* could havo ■tirr'd ; 

bulBtroTo 
With modMty, and was aaham'd to moiro. 
Art, hid with, art, k> well perfbnn'd the cheat 
It caught the canrer with bin own deceit : 
He knows *t is madness, yet he must adore, 
And still the more he knows4t, loves the more : 
The flesh, or what so seems, he touches od, 
Which feeb so smooth, that he believes it soft. 
Fir'd with this thought, at once he strain'd the 

breast, 
And on the lips a bumihg kiss impressed. 
'T is true the hardened breast resists the 

gripe. 
And the ootd lips return a kiss unripe : 
But when retiring back, he look'd again, 
To think it ivory was a thought too mean : 
80 wouki believe she kiss'd, and courting more, 
Again embracM her naked body o*er ; 
And straining hard the statue, was afraid 
His hands bad made a dint, and hiirt the maid : 
Ezptor'd her, limb by limb, and fear*d to find 
80 rude a gripe had left a livid mark behind : 
With flattery now he seeks her mind to move, 
And now with gifts, the powerful bribes of love : 
He ftimishes her closet first ; and fills 
The crowded shelves with rarities of shells : 
Adds orients pearls, which from the conchs he 

drew, 
And all the sparkling stones of various hue : 
And parrou imitating human tongue. 
And singing-birds in silver cages himg ; 
And every fragrant flower, and odorous green, 
Were sorted well, with kunps of amber laid 

between : 
Rich, fashionable robes her person deck. 
Pendents her ears, and pearls adorn her neck : 
Her taper'd fingers too with rings are grac*d, 
And an embroidered zone surrounds her slender 

waist. 
Thus like a queen array'd, so richly dressed, 
Beauteous she show'd, but naked showM the 

best. 
Then from the floor, he raisM a royal bed, 
With coverings of Sidonian purple spread : 
The solemn rites performM, he calls her bride, 
With blandishmenu invites her to his side. 
And as she were with vital sense possess'd, 
Her head did 00 a plumy pillow rest. 

The feast of Venus came, a solemn day, 
To which the Cypriote due devotion pay ; 
With gilded horns ihe milk-white heifers led, 
SUti^!ii<<rM before the sacred altars, bled : 
Pygmalion oflering, first approach'd the shrine, 
And then with prayers implor'd the powers di- 
vine: 
Almighty gods, if all wo mortals want, 
ff all we can rof tire, be yours to grant ; 



Make this fair statue mine, he wwdd have said, 
But chang'd his words for shame, and only 

#prayM, 
Give me the likeness of my ivory maid. 

The goUen goddess, present at the prayer, 
Well knew he meant the inanimated fiiir, 
And gave the sign of granting his desire : 
For thrice in cheeriiil flamos ascends the fire. 
The youth, returning to his mistress, hies, 
And, impudent in hope, with araeni eyes. 
And beating breast, by the dear statue lies. 
He kisses bar white lips, renews the bliss, 
And k>oks and thinks they redden at the kiss i 
He thought them warm before ; nor longer stays, 
But neit his hand on her hard bosom lays : 
Hard as it wss, beginning to relent, 
It seem'd the breast beneath his fingers bent , 
He felt again, his fingers made a print, [dint 
'T was flesh, but flesh so firm,it rose against 'he 
The pleasing task he fails not to renew : 
Soft, and more soft at every touch it grew : 
Like pliant wi^, when chsiifing hands reduce 
The former mass to form, and fiame to use. . 
He would believe, but yet isstill in pain, 
And tries his argument of sense again. 
Presses the pulse; and feels the leaping vein. 
Convinc'd, o'erjoy'd, his studied thanks and 

praise, 
To her who made the miracle, he pays : 
Then lips to lips he join'd ; now freed from fear, 
He found the savour of the kiss sincere 1 
At this the wakenM image opM her eyes. 
And view'd at once the light and lover, with sui^ 

prise. 
The goddess present at the msich she made. 
So blessM the bed, such fruiifulness convey'd, 
Than ere ten moons had sharpenM either horn, 
To crown their bliss, a k>vely boy was bom 
Paphos his name, who, grown to manhood, 

wallM 
The city Paphos, from the founder call'd. 



CINITRAS AND MYRRHA,. 

Otao/tfu Ttnth Book afOwT* MetammphMe$. 

There needs no connexion of this story with the 
former : for the beginning of this immediately 
follows the end of the lasti the reader is only to 
take noUce. that Orpheus, who relates both, war 
by birth a Thraclan { tind his country far distant 
from Cyprus, where Myrrha wna born, and from 
AraUa, whither she fled. You will see the rsa* 
son of this note, soon after the first Unas of this 



Nos him alone produced die fruttfU queen ; 
ButCinyras, who lik* his sire had been 
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A happy prince, had he not been a aire. 
Dftii^itera and fathera from my song retire : 
I ting of borror : and, could I prevail, 
Ton should not hear, or not believe my tats. 
Tet if the pleasure of my song be such, 
' That you will hear, and credit me too much, 
Attentive listen to the last event, 
And with the sin Ix^licve the punishment : 
Since nature could heboid so dire a crime, 
I gratulate at l«»ast my native clime, 
That such a land, which such a monster bore, 
So far is distant from our Thracian shore. 
Let Amby ezlol her happy coast, 
Her cinnamon and sweet amomum boast, 
Her fragrant flowers, her trees with precious 

tears, 
Her second harvests, and her double years ; 
How can the land be callM soblcm'd that 

Myrrha bears ? 
Not all her odorous tears can cleanse her crime, 
Her plant alone deforms the hap|^ clime : 
Cupid denies to have inflam'd thy heart, 
Disowns the love, and vindicates his dart ; 
Some fury gave thee those infernal pains, 
And shot her venom'd vipers in thy veins. 
To hate thy sire, had merited a curse : 
Bat such an impious love deserv'd a worse. 
The neighb'oiiring monarchs, by thy beauty led, 
Contend in crowds, ambitious of thy bed : 
The world is at thy choice, except but one, 
Bicept but him, thou canst not choosy alone. 
She knew it too, the miserable maid, 
Ere inpioui love her belter thooghu betray'd. 
And thus within her secret soul she said : 
Ah Myrrha \ whither would thy wishes tend 7 
Te gods, ye sacred laws, my soul defend 
From such a crime as all mankind detest. 
And never lodg'd before in human breast ! 
But is it sin 7 Or makes my mind alune . 
The imagined sin ? For nature makes it none. 
What tyrant then these envious laws began. 
Made not for any other beast but man ! 
The father-bull his daughter may bestride. 
The horse may make his mother-mare a bride ; 
What piety forbids the lusty ram, 
Or more salacious goat, to rut thoir dam ? 
The hen is free to wed the chick she bore. 
And make a husband, whom she hatch'd before. 
All creatures else are i»f a happier kind. 
Whom nor ill-natured laws from pleasure bind, 
Nor thoughts of sin disturb their peace of mind 
But man a slave of his own making lives : 
The fool denies himself what nature gives : 
Too busy senates, with an over-core 
To make us better than our kind can bear, 
Have dash'd a spice of envy in the laws. 
And, straining up too high, have spoU'd (he 

cause. 



Tet none wike nations break their cruel chaini, 

And own no laws^ Imi those whidi love ordaina , 
Where happy daughierf with their sires an 

joinM, 
And piety is doubly paid in kind. 
O that I had been bom in such a clime. 
Not here, where 't is the country oiakea tht 

crime! 
But whither would my impious fancy alray ? 
Hence hopes, and ye forbidden thoughts, aw%y < 
His worth deserves to kindle my desires, 
But with the love that daughters bear to sirsa. 
Then had om Ciqgrras my father been. 
What hinderM Myrrha*s hopes to be his <|ueenf 
But the perversenessof my (ate is such, 
That he 's not mine, because he 's mine toa 

mncli: 
Our kmdred-blood debars a better tie ; 
He might be nearer, were he not so ni|^. 
Eyes and their objeda never must unite, 
Some distance is requi^d to help the sight : 
Fain wouki I travel lo sumc foreign shorei 
Never to tee my native couuiry more. 
So might I to myself myself restore; 
So might my mind these in^>ious thoughts re- 
move, 
And ceasing to behold, might ceaae to love. 
But Slay I must, to feed my fiimishM sight. 
To talk, to kiss ; and more, if more I might : 
More, impious maid! What more canst tboa 

design? 
To make a monstrous mizfcure in thy line. 
And break all statutes human and divine ? 
Canst thou be call'd (to save thy wretched life) 
Thy mother's rival, and thy father's wife ^ 
Confound so many sacred names in one, 
Thy brother's mother ! sister to thy son ! 
And fear'st thou not to see the infernal bands, 
Their heads with snakes, with torches am'd 

their hands, 
Full at thy face the avenging brands to bear, 
And shake the serpents from their hissing hair 7 
But thou in time the increasing ill control, 
Nor first debauch the body by the soul ; 
Secure the sacred quiet of thy mind, 
And keep the sanctions nature has design'd. 
Suppose I should attempt, the attempt were 

vain; 
No thoughts like mine his sinless soul profane } 
Observant of the right ; and O, that he 
Could cure my madness, or be mad like me! 

Thus she ; but Cinyras, who daily sees 
A crowd of noble suitors at his knees. 
Among so many, knew not whom to choose, 
Irresolute to grant, or to refuse. 
But having told their names, inquired of her 
Who pleas'd her best, and. whom aha wooU 

prefer? 
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The bluBhing mai<f itDddl fflaot with aurprv«, 
And on her &lher fiji^d her ardent eyes, 
And looking eigh'd ; and as she sigh'd, began 
Round tears to shed, that scalded as they ran. 
The tender sire, who saw her blush, and cry, 
Aserib'd it all to maiden modesty ; 
And dried the faOin^ drops, and yet roo^e hind, 
He strokM her cheeks, and holy kisses join'd : 
She felt a secret venom fire her blood, 
And (band moro pleasure than a daughter 

should ; 
And, ask'd again, what lover oT tho crew 
Shelik'd the best; she answerM, One like you. 
Mistakini; what she meant, her pious will 
He prais'd, and badd her so continue still : 
The word of Pious heard, she blush'd with 

shame 
Of secret ^ilt, and could not bear the name. 
*T WAS now the mid^ of nighty when slumbers 

ciuse 
Oar eyes, and soothe our cares with soft repose ; . 
But no repose could wretched Myrrha find, 
Her body rollin|(, as she roU'd her mind f 
Mad #ith desire, she ruminates her sin. 
And wishes all her wishes o'er again : 
Now she despair*, and now resolves to try ; 
WouM not, and would again,she knows not why; 
Stops and returns, makes and retracts the vow; 
Fain w6uld begin, but tmderstands not how : 
As when a pine u hewn upon the plains. 
And the last mortal stroke alone remains, 
Lab'ring in pangs of death, and threatening all, 
Th>4 wav and that she nods, considering where 

to fall: 
So Myrrha's mind, impellM on either side, 
Takes every bent, but cannot long abide : 
Irresoluto on which she should rely. 
At last unfix'd in all, is only fixM to die : 
On that sad thought she rests, resolved on death, 
She rises, and prepares to choke her breath : 
Then whUe about the beam her zone she ties. 
Dear Cinyras, farewell, she sofUy cries ; 
For thee I die, and only wish to be 
Not hated, when thou know^t I die for thee : - 
Pardon the crime, in pity to the cause : 
This said, about her neck the noose she draws. 
The nurse, who lay without, her faithful guard, 
Though not the words, the murmurs overiieard. 
And sighs and hollow sounds : surprised with 

fright, [light : 

She starts, and leaves her bed, and springs a 
Unlocks The door, and entering out of breath, 
The dying saw, and instruments of death. 
She shrieks, i^e cuts the zone with trembling 

havte. 
And in ner arms her fainting chatge embrae d ; 
Next (for she now had leisure for her tears) 
She weeping isk'd, in these her blooming yetn, 



What unforeseen misfortune eaus'd her care, 
To loathe her life, and languish in despair ? 
The maid, with downcast eyes, and mute with 

grief. 
For death unfinieh'd, and iU-tim'd relief, 
Stood sullen to her suit : the beUame press'd 
Tho more to know, and bar*d her withered breast; 
Adjur'd her, by the kindly fxxi she drew 
From those dry founts, her secret iH to show. 
Sad Myrrha sigh'd, and tum'd her eyes aside t 
The nurse stiO urg'd, and would not bo denied t 
Nor only promised secrecy ; but prajr'd 
She might have leave to give her offerM aid. 
Good will, she said, my want of strength sup. 

plies. 
And diligence shall giv^ what age denies : 
If strong desires thy mind to fury move. 
With charms and med'cines I can cnre ttij k)vo ; 
[f envious eyes their hurtful rays have cast. 
More powerful verse shall free thee from the 

blast: 
If heaven offended sends thee this disease, 
Ofi*ended heaven with prayers we can appease. 
What then remains, that can these cares pro- 
cure? 
Thy house is flourishing, thy fortnne sore : 
Thy careful hiother yet in health survives, 
And, to thy comfort, thy kind fkther lives. 
l*he virgm started at her fiither's name, 
And sigh'd profoundly, conscious of the shame : 
Nor yet the nurse her impious love divin'd : 
But yet surmis'd, that k)ve disturb'd her 

mind: 
"^hus thinking, she pursuM her point, and kid 
And lullM within her lap the mourning maid ; 
Then sofUy soothM her thus, I guess your grief* 
You love, my child ; your love shall find relief . 
My long ezperienc'd age shall be your goido 
Rely on that, and lay distrust aside : 
Nobreath of air shall on the secret bh>w, 
Nor shall (what most you fear) your fiifher 

know. 
Struck once again, as with a thunder dap, 
The gailty virgin bounded from her lap, 
And threw her body prostrate on the bod. 
And, to conceal her blushes, hid her head: 
There silent lay, and waraM her with her hand 
To go : but she received not the command 
Remaining still importunate to know s 
Then Myrrha thus; Or ask no more, or go t 
1 pr'ythee go^ or staying spare my shame ; 
What thou wouUst hear, is impious •*m to 



At this, on high the bekiame hokfs her hands, 
And trembling, both with ago and terror, ftandf , 
Adjures, and fklKng at her feet entreats, 
Soothes her with blandishments, and firights widi 
threats, 
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To tell the erima intended, or ditdoee 
What pert oTit the knew.if i be do farther knowe: 
Aai, loet ifooBscioiu to her countel made, 
ConfirflCi anew the promise ofher aid. 
Now Myrrha raie'd her head ; but eoon e|H 
preM'd 
With sbaiiie, redin'd it on her nurae^ breast ; 
BathM it with teais, and ttrove to have con- 

.feee'd; 
Twice ibe bejpua, and itopp^d ; a^in the tried; 
The faltering tongue iu office ttill dented : 
At last her veil before her lace die spread, 
And drew a long preluding sigh, and said, 
O happy mother, in thy marriage bed ! 
Then groan*d and ceas'd ; the good old woman 



Stifi* were her eyes, and ghastly was her look: 
Her hoary hair upright with horror stood, 
Made (to her grief) more knowing than she 

would: 
Much she reproach'd, and many thmgs she said, 
To cure the madness of the unhappy maid: 
In vain : for Myrrha stood convict of ill ; 
Her reason vanquished, but unchanged her will : 
Perverse of mind, unable to reply. 
She stood reeoiv*d or to possess, or die. 
At length the fondness of a nurse prevail'd 
Against her better sense, and virtue &il'd : 
Enjoy, my child, since such is thy desire, 
Thy love, alio said ; she duiit not say, thy sire. 
Live, though unhappy, live on any terms : 
Then with a second oath her faith confirms. 
The solemn feast of Ceres now was near, 
When long white linen stoles the matrons wear; 
Rank'd in procession walk the pious train. 
Offering firstF/ruits, and spikes of yellow grain : 
For nine long nights the nuptial bed they shun, 
And, sanctifying harvest, lie alone. 
Miz'd with the crow'd, the queen forsook her 

lord, 
And Ceres' power with secret rites ador'd : 
The royal couch now vacant for a time, 
The crafty crone, ofiicioos in her crime. 
The curst occasion took : the king she found 
Easy with wine, and deep in pleasure drown'd, 
^repar'd for love : the beldame blew the flame, 
Confess'd the passion, but conceai'd the name. 
Her form she prais'd ; the monarch ask'd her 

years, 
And she replied, the same that Mynha bears. 
Wine and commended beauty fir^d his thought ; 
Impatient, he commands her to be brought. 
Pleas'd with her charge performed, she hies her 

home, 
And gratolates the nymph, the task was over^ 



Myirha was joy'd the welcome news to hear ; 
But, dogged with guilts the joy was i 



So various, so discordant is the mind. 
That in our will, a different will we 6nd. 
HI she presag'd, and yet pursu'd her hist ; 
For guilty pleasures give a douUe gust. 
'T was depth of night : Arctophykx had d 
His lazy wain half round the nothem heaven. 
When Myrrha hasten'd to the crime desir*d ; 
The moon behekl her first, and first rstirM 
The stars amazM ran backward from the sight, 
And, shrunk within their sockets, lost their ligfit 
Icarius first withdraws his holy flame : 
The Virgin sign, in heaven the second name, 
Slides down the belt, and from her station flies, 
' And night with sable clouds involves the skies. 
Bekl Myrrha still pursues her black intent : 
She stumbled thrice, (an omen of the event ;) 
Thrice shriekM the funeral owl, yet an she went. 
Secure of shame, because secure of sight ; 
E'en bashflil sins are impudent by night 
Link'd haul in hand, the accomplice and the 

dame. 
Their way exploring, to the chamber came : 
The door was ope, Uiey blindly grope their way 
Where daik in bed the expecting monarch lay t 
Thus far her courage held, but here forsakes ; 
Her iaint knees knock at every step she makes. 
The nearer to her crime, the more within 
She feels remorse, and horror of her sin : 
.Repents too late her criminal desire, - 
And wisiies that unknown she couM retire. 
Her ling'ring thus, the nurse (who fear'd delay 
The fatal secret might at length betray) 
Pull'd forward, to complete the work begun, 
And said to Cinyras, Receive thy own : 
Thus ssying, she deliver'd kind to kind, 
Accurs'd, and their devoted bodies Join'd. 
The sire, unknowing of the crime, admiU 
His bowels, and profanes the hallow'd sheets. 
He found she trembled; but believ'd she strove, 
With maiden modesty, against her love ; 
And sought with flattering words vain fancies to 

remove. 
Peihaps he said, My daughter, cease thy foars, 
(Because the title suited with her years ;) 
And, Father, she might whisper him again, 
That names might not be wanting to the sin. 
Full ofher sire, she left the incestuous bed, 
And carried in her womb the crime she bred t 
Another, and another night she came ; 
For frequent sin had left no sense of shame ; 
Till Cinyras desired to see her face, 
Whose body he had held in close embrace. 
And brought a taper : the revealer, light, 
Expos'd both crime, and criminal, to sight : 
Grief, rage, amazement, couU no speech sfibrd, 
But from the sheath he drew the avenging swordt 
The guilty fled; the benefit of night. 
That fitvour^d first the bid, secured the fiigbU 
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Long wandcrimg through the ipacious fields, the 

bent 
Her voyage to the Anbian continent; 
Then paae'd the region which Panchsa joiuMi 
And, flying, left the palmy plains behind. 
Nine timee the moon had mew'd her home ; at 

length 
With travel weary, unsopplied with strengthi 
And with the burden of her womb oppreu*d| 
Sabean fields afford her needful real : 
There, loathing life, and yet of death afraid, . 
In anguish of her spirit, thus she pray'd : 
Ye powers, if any so propitious are . 
To accept my penitence, and hear my prayer, 
Your judgments, I confess, are justly sent ; 
Great sins deserve as great a punishment ; 
Yet since my life the living will profane, 
And since my death the happy dead will stain, 
A middle state your mercy may bestow 
Betwixt the reabns above, and those below : 
Some other form to wretched Myrrha gtve^ 
Nor let her wholly die, nor wholly live. 
The prayers of penitents aro never vain : 
At least, she did her last request obtain ; 
For, while she spoke, the ground began to rise, 
And gaiher'd round her feet, her legs, and thighs: 
Her toes in roots descend, and, sfweading wide 
A firm foundation for the truitk provide t 
Her solid bones convert to solid wood, 
To pith her marrow, and to sap her blood t 
Her arms are boughs, her fingers change their 
Her tender skin is hardened into rind. [kind, 
And now the rising tree hor womb invests, 
Now, shooting upwards still, invades her breasts, 
And shades uie neck ; and, weary wjth delay, 
She sunk her head within, and met it half the 

way. r sense, 

And though with outward shape she lost her 
With bitter tears she wept her hwt offence ; 
And stin she weeps, nor sheds her tear* in vaiii» 
For still the precious drops her name retain. 
Meantime the misbegotten infant grows. 
And, ripe for birth, distends with deadly throes 
The swelling rind, with unavailing strife. 
To leave the wooden womb, and piM|ies into life. 
The mother-tree, as if oppressed with pain, 
Writhes here and there, to bresk the bait, in 

vain; 
And, like a lab'ring woman, would have pray'd 
Bat wants a voice to call Lqcina*s aid : 
The bending bol^ sends out a hollow sound. 
And trickling tears fall thicker on the ground. 
The mild Lucina came lucall'd, and stood 
Beside the struggling boughs, and heard the 

groaning wood : [throes, 

Then reachM her midwife-hand, to speed the 
And spoke the powerful spells that babes to birth 

diKloss. 



The bark divides^ the living lc*d to froe, 
And safe delivers the convulsive tree. 
The ready nymphs receive the crying child, 
And wash him in the tears the parent plant dis« 

Ull'd, ' 
They swath'd him with thoir scarfr ; beneath 

him spread 
The ground with herbs; with roses rais*d bis 

head. 
The lo?ely babe was bom with every rncp : 
E'en envy must have prais'd so &ir a ace : 
Such was his form, as painters, when they show 
Their utmost art, on naked loves bestow : 
And tha^ their arms no difference might betray, 
Give him a bow, or his fimn Cupid take away. 
Time glides ak>ng, with undiscover'd haste. 
The future but a length behind the past : 
Saswift are years : the babe whom just before 
Hb grandsire got, and'whom his sister bore ; 
The drop, the thing which Ute the tree enclosed. 
And late the yawning bark to life ezpoe'd ; 
A babe, a boy, a beauteous youth appears ; 
And loveHer than himself at riper years. 
Now to the queen of love he gave desires, 
And, with her pains, re? eng'd his mother's fires. 



CEYX AND ALCYONE. 

Out of the Tenth Book of OvitTa Metamorphom, 

<;oiiifxxioii or this fablc with tbs 

rORBIEX. 

Cejx, the son of Loelfer (the morning star) and 
king of Trftchln, In Thesaalr, was married lo 
Alcyone, daughter to JEolus, god of the winds. 
Both the hushand and the wife toved each other 
with aa entire affecUon. Dmlallon. the elder 
brother of Cejx, whom he sooceeded, having Iwen 
turned Into a falcon b7 Apollo, and Chlone, medn- 
lion's daughter, slain by Diana, Ceyx prepares a 
ship CO sail to Claros, there to consult the oracle 
of Apollo, and (sa Ovid seems to Intimate) to In- 
quire how the anger of the gods might be atoned. 

Tbesx prodigies affect the pious prince, 
But, more perplezM with those thathappenM 

since, 
He purposes to seek the Clarian god. 
Avoiding Delphos, his more fam'd abode ; 
Since Phlegian robbers made unsafe the road 
Yet oodd not he firom her he lovM so well, 
The &tal voyage, he resoiv'd, oonceal : 
But when she saw her lord prepared to par^ 
A deadly cold ran shivering to her heart : 
Her iaded cheeks are chang'd to boxen huc^ 
And m her eyes the tears are ever new ; 
She thrice essay'd to speak ; her aoceots fanB| 
And (altering died unfiaishM on hsr tongas, 
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Or Tanish'd into stghf : with long delay 
Her voice retumM ; and found tne wonted way. 
Tell mei my lord, she said, what fault unknown 
Thy once belov'd Alcyone hai done? 
Whither, ah whither is thy kindnesf gone I 
Can Ceyz then sustain to leave his wife, 
And unconcem'd forsake the sweets of life ? 
What can thy mind to this long journey move, 
Or need'st thou absence to renew thy love ? 
Tet, if thou goest by land, though grief possess 
My soul e'en then, my fears wiU be the less. 
But ah ! be wam*d to shun the w^t'ry way, 
The face is frightful of the stormy sea. 
For late I saw adrift disjointed planks, 
And empty tombs erected on the banks. 
Nor let falise hopes to trust betray thy mind, > 
Because my sire in caves constrains the wind, 
Can with a breath a clamorous rage aippease, 
They fear his whistle, and forsake the seas ; 
Not so, for, once indulged, they sweep the main 
Deaf to the call, ot-, hearing, hear in vain: 
But bent on mischief bear the waves before, 
And not content with seas insult the shore'; 
When ocean, air, and earth at once engage^ 
And rooted forests fly before their rage 
At once tlio clashing clouds to battle more, 
And lightnings run across the fields above : 
1 know them well, and mark'd their rude com- 
port, 
While yet a child, within my father's court : 
In times of tempest they command alone. 
And he but sits precarious on the thrmie : 
The more I know, the more my fears augment, 
And fears are oft prophetic of the event. 
But if not fears, or reasons will prevail, 
If iate has fix'd thee obstinate to sail, 
Gh> not without thy wife, but let me be^ 
My part of danger with an equal share, 
And present suffer what I only fear : 
Then o'er the bounding billows shall we fly. 
Secure to live together, or to die. [heart. 

These reasons roov'd her starlike husband's 
But still heiield his purpose to depart : 
For as he lov'd her equal to his life, 
He would not to the seas expose his wife ; 
Nor could be wrought his voyage to refrain. 
But sought by arguments to sooUi her pain ; 
Nor these avail'd ; at length he lights on one, 
With which so difiicttit a cause he won : 
My love, so short an absence cease to fear, 
For, by my father's holy flame, I swear. 
Before two moons their orb with light adorn, 
If heaven allow me life, I yvill return. 

This promise of so short a stay prevails : 
Qo soon equips the ship, supplies the sails, 
And gives the word to launch ; she trembling 

views 
This pomp of death, and parting tears renews : 



Last, with a kiss, she took a lamg ftrewen, 
Bigh'd, with a sad presage, and swooning fell 
While Ceyx seeks deUys. the lusty crew, 
Raia'd on their banks, their oars in order drew 
To their broad breasts, the ship with iiiry flew. 
The queen, recover'd, rears her hnmid e3res. 
And first her husband on the poop espies 
Shaking his hand at distance op the main 
She took the sign, and shook her hand again. 
Still as the ground recedes, retracts her vie^ 
With sharpen'd sight, till she no kmger knew 
The much lov'd face ; that comfort lost supplies 
With less, and with the galley feeds her eyes : 
The galley borne from view by rising gales, 
She follow'd with her sight the flying ekils : 
When ' e'en the flying sails were seen no mors, 
Forsaken of all sight, she left the shore. 

Then on her bridal bed her body throws. 
And sought in sleep her wearied eyes fo dose > 
Her husband's pillow, and the widow'd pait 
Which once he presis^d, renew'd the fenner 
smart. 
And nttw a breeze from shore began to blow, 
The sailors ship their oars, and cease to row ; 
Then hoist their yards a-trip, and all their 

sails 
Let fall, to court the wind, and catch the gales : 
By this the vessel half her course had run. 
And as much rested till the. rising iun ; 
Both shores were lost to sight, when al tiie 

close 
Of day, a stiflTer gale at east aroae t 
The sea grew white, the rolling waves firom far, 
Like heralds, first announce the wat'ry war. 
This seen, the master soon began to cry. 
Strike, strike the topsail ; let the mainsheet fly. 
And fiirl your sails : The winds repel the sound, 
And in the speaker's mouth the speech it 

drown'd. 
Yet of their own accord, as danger taught, 
Each in his way ofliciously they wrought ; 
Some stoW their oars, or stop the leaky sides, 
Another bolder yet the yard bestrides. 
And folds the sails ; a fourth, vrith labour, laves 
The intruding seas, and waves ejects on wsves. 
In this collusion, while theh work they ply, 
The winds augment the winter of the sky, 
And wage intestine wars ; the suffering seas 
Are toss'd and mingled as their tyrants please. 
The master would command, but, in despair 
Of safety, stands amaz'd with stupid care, 
Nor what to bid, or what forbid, he knows, 
The ungovem'd tempest to such fury grows; 
Vain is his force, and vainer is his skill ; 
With such a concourse comes the flood of ill : 
The crios of men are mix'd with rattling 

shrouds ; 
Beas dash on seas, and douds c 
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At QBce from east to west, firom pole tb pole. 
The ibrky lightnings flash, the roaring thufSders 

roll. [skies, 

Now waves on, waves ascending scale the 
And, in the fires above, the water fries : 
When yellow sands are sifted from below, 
The glittering billows give a golden show : 
AikI when the fouler bottom spews the black, 
the Stygian dye the tainted waters take: 
Then frothy white appear the flatted seas, 
And change their ooIour,changing their disease. 
Like various fits the Trachin vessel finds, 
And now sublime she rides upon the winds ; 
As from a lofty suuimit looks from high. 
And from the clouds beholds the nether sky : 
Now from the depth of hell they lift their sight, 
And at a distance see superior light : 
The lashmg billows make a loud report, 
And beat her sides, as battering rams a fort: 
Or as a lion, bounding in his way, 
With force augmented bears ac ainst his prey. 
Sidelong to seize : or, unappaird with fear, 
Springs ou the toils, and rushes on the spear : 
So seas impelPd by winds with added power 
Assault the skies, and o'er the hatches tower. 
. The planks, their pitchy coverings wash'd 

away, 
Noiw yield ; and now a yawning breach display: 
The roaring waters with a hostile tide 
Rush through the ruins of her gaping side. 
Meantime in sheets of rain the sky descends, 
And ocean, swellM with waters, upward tends, 
One rising, falling one ; the heavens and sea 
Meet at their confines, in the middle way: 
The sails are drunk with showers,and drop with 

rain, 
Sweet waters mingle with the briny main. 
No star appears to lend its firicndly light : 
Darkness and tempest make a double night. 
But flashing fires disclose the deep by turns. 
And while the lightnings blaze, the water 

bums. 
Now all the waves their scatter'd force unitOi 
And as a soldier, foremost in the fight, 
Makes way for others, and, an host alone, 
Still presses on, and urging gains the town ; 
So, while the invading billows come abreast, 
The hero tenth, advanced before the rest. 
Sweeps all before him with impetuous sway, 
And ntxn the walls descends upon the prey ; 
Part, fnlbwing enter, part remain wilhouL 
With envy hear their fellows' conq^ring shoot, 
And mount on others* backs, in hope to share 
The city, thus become the seat of war. 

A oniveisal cry resounds aloud, 
The sailors run in heaps, a helpless crowd ; 
Art iails, and courage fiiUs, no socoour near: 
hM many waves, m many deaths appear. 



One weeps, and yet despairs ct late rdief ; 
One cannot weep, his fears congeal his grief; 
But, stupid, with dry eyes, expects his fate. 
One, with loud shrieks lamenbi his lost estate. 
And calls those happy whom their funerals 
wait. [implores, 

This wretch with prayers and vows the gods 
And e'en the skies he cannot see adores. 
That other on his friends his thoughts bestows, 
His careful' father, and his faithful spouse. 
The x:ovctons worldling in his anxious mind 
Thinks only on the wedtfa he left behind. 

All Ceyx his Alcyone employs, 
For her he grieves, yet in her absence joys : 
His wife ho wishes, and would still be near, 
Not her with him, but wishes him with her : 
Now with last looks he seeks his native shore, 
Which fate has destined him to see no jnbre ; 
He sought, but in the dark tempestuous night 
He knew not whither to direct his sight. 
So whiri the seas, such darkness blinds the sky, 
Thv.' *he black night receives a deeper dye. 

The giddy ship ran round ; the tempest tore 
Her mast, and overboard the rudder bore. 
One billow mounts ; and with a scomftil brow^ 
Proud of her conquest gain'd insults the wavee 

below; 
Nor lighter falls than if some giant tore 
Pindtis and Athoe, with the freight they bore, 
And toss'd on n^aa : press'd with the ponderous 

blow 
Down sinks the ship within the abyss bekiw : 
Down with the vessel sink into the main 
The many, never more to rise again. 
Some few on scatter'd planks with ftuitlesi 
care ' [spair. 

Lay hold and swim, but while they swim, de- 

E'en he, who late a sceptre did command, 
Now grasps a floating fragment in his hand. 
And while he struggles on the stonny majxi« 
Ihvokes his father, and Ills wife, in vain ; 
But yet his consort is his greater care ; 
A Icyone he names amidst his prayer. 
Names as a charm against the waves and wind. 
Most u his mouth, and ever in his mind : 
Tir'd with his toil, all hopes of safety past, 
From prayers to wishes he descends at last | 
That his dead body, wafted to the sands, * 
Might have its burial from her friendly hands. 
As oil as he can catch a gulp of air. 
And peep above the seas, he names the &ir ; 
And e'en when plung'd beneath, on her he 

raves. 
Murmuring Alcyone below the waves : 
At last a falling bilk)w stops his breath, [neadi. 
Breaks o'er his head, and whelms him under- 
Bright Lucifer unlike himself appears [tears'; 
That night, his heavenly form ^bscurM wttli 
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And MOM he was forbid to letw the skiee, 
He muffled with a dood hie mournful eyes. 

Meantime Alcyone (his fate unknown) 
Computes how many nights be had been gone ; 
Observes the waning moon wiih hourly view^ 
Numbers her age, and wishes for a new ; 
Against the promisM time provides with care. 
And hastens in the \Aroof the robes ho was to 

wear: 
And for herself employs another loom, 
New dress'd to meet her lord returning home,* 
Flattering her heart with joys that never were 

to come: 
She fumM the temples with an odorous flame, 
And oft before the sacred altars came, 
To pray for him who was an empty name. 
All powers implor'd, but, far above the rest, 
To Juno she her pious vows address*d. 
Her much k>v'd lord from perils to protect 
And safe o*er seas his voyage to directs 
Then pray'd that she might still possess his 

heart, 
And no pretending rival share a part. 
This last petition heard of all het, prayer, 
The rest, dispers'd by winds,* were lost in air. 

But she, the godden of the nuptial bed, 
TiHd with her vain devotions for the dead, 
Resolv'd the tainted hand should be repellM, 
Which incense ofierM, and her altar held : 
Then Iris thus bespoke : Thou faithful maid, 
By whom the queen's commands are all con- 

veyM, 
Haste to the house of sleep, and bid the god, 
Who rules the night by visions with a nod, 
prepare a dream, in figure and in form 
Resen^bling him who perish'd in the storm: 
This form before Alcyone present, 
To make her cerUin of the sad event. 

Indu'd with robes of various hue she flies, 
And Hying draws an arch, (a segment of the 

skies 'A 
Then leaves her bending bow, and from the 



Descends to search the silent house of Sleep* 

Near the Cimmerians, in his dark abode^ 
Ueep in a cavern dwells the drowsy god : • 
Whose gloomy mansion nor the rising sun, 
Nor setting, visits, nor the lightsome moon : 
But lazy vapours round the region fly, 
Pwpetual twilight, and a doubtful sky; 
No srowing cock does there his wings display, 
Noi with his homy bill provoke the day : 
Nor watchful dogs, nor the more wakeful geese, 
Disturb with nightly noise the sapred peace : 
Nor beast of nature, iior the tame, are nigh, 
Nor trees with tempest rock'd, nor human cry ; 
But safe repose, without an air of breath, 
Dwells here, aod a dumb quiet, next to death. 



An arm of LethorvHth a gentle fkm, 
Arising upwards from the rock bekm. 
The palace moats, and o'er the pebbles creeps, 
And with soft murmurs calls the coming sleeps | 
Around its entry nodding popples grow. 
And all cool simples that, sweet rest bestow ; 
Night from the plants their sleepy virtue drains. 
And passing, sheds it on the silent plains 
No door there was the unguarded house to keep, 
On croaking hinges lumMi to break his sleep. 

But in the gloomy court was rais'd a bed, 
Stuflfd with black plumes, and on an ebon stesd: 
Black was the covering too, where lay the god, 
And slept supine, hb limbs display*d abroad 
About his head fantastic visions fly. 
Which various images of things supply. 
And mock their forms ; the leaves on trees not 
more, [shore. 

Nor bearded ears in fields, nor sands upon tliS 

The virgin entering bright indulged t}'e day 
To the brown cave, and biush'd the drcami 

away: 
The god, disturb'd with this new glare of lif^t 
Cast sudden on his face, unseai'd his sight, 
And rais'd his tardy head, which sunk again. 
And sinking on his bosom, knock'd his chin : 
At length shook off himself, and ask'd the dame 
(And askug yawn'dl for what intent she came? 

To whom the godilBss thus : O sacred Rest, 
Sweet pleasing Sleep,of all the powers the best! 
O peace of mind, repairer of decay, 
Whose balms renew the limbs to labours of ilis 
day, [away! 

Care shuns thy soft approach, and sullen flies 
Adorn a dream, expressing human form. 
The shape of him who suflcrM in the storm. 
And send it flitting to the Trachin court, 
The wreck of wretched Ceyz to report : 
Before his queen bid tlie pale spectre stand, 
Who begs a vain relief at Juno's hand. 
She said, and scarce awake her eyes could kes{:^ 
Unable to support the fumes of sleep 
But fled, returning by the way she went. 
And swerv'd abng her bow with swift ascent 

The god, uneasy till he slept again, 
Resolv'd at once to rid himself of pain ; 
And, though against his custom, call'd aloud. 
Exciting Morpheus firooyhe sleepy crowd : 
Morpheus of all bis numerous train express'd 
The shape of man, and imitated best ; 
The walk, the words, the gesture could supply, 
The habit mimic, and the mien bely 
Plays wen, but all his action is conifin'd 
Extending not beyond our human kind. 
Another birds, and beasts, and dragons apes. 
And dreadful images, and monster diapes 
This demon, Icelos, in heaven's high haU 
The gods have namM ; but men Phobvter cad; 
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A tiiiid is Phantarat, wbose actioos roll 

Ob meaner thoughts, and things devoid ofsoul ; 

Barth, fruits, aind flowers, he represents m 

dreams, 
And solid rocks unmovM, and running streams: 
These three to kingi and chiels their scenes 

display, 
The rest before the ignoble commons plaj-; 
Of these 'the chosen Morpheus is despatch'd: 
Which done, the lazy monarch, overwatched 
Down from hie propping elbow drops hia head, 
DissolvM in sleep, and shrinks within his bed. 
Darkling the demun glides, for flight prepared, 
80S0A that scarce his fanning wings are heard. 
To Trachin, s««ift as thought, the flitting shade 
Through air his momenCary journey made : 
Then lays aside the steerage of his wings, 
Formdies his pn^6r form, assumes the king's ; 
And pale as death, despoil'd of his array. 
Into the queen's apartment takes his way, 
And stands before the bed at dawn of day : 
Unmoved his eyes, and wet his beard appears; 
And shedding vain, but seeming real tears ; 
The briny water dropping from his hairs ; 
Then staring on her, with a ghastly look 
And hollow voice, he thus the Queen bespoke : 
Kjiow*st ihoa not me? Not yet, unhappy 

wife? 
Or are my features perish'd with my life ? 
Look once again, and for thy husband lost, 
Lo ! all that 's left of him, thy husband's ghost ! 
Thy vows for my return were all in vain; 
The stormy south o'ertook us in tlie main ; . 
And never shalt thou see thy. loving lord again. 
Bear witness, heaven, I call*d on thee in death. 
And while I call'd, a billow stopped my breath : 
Think not that flying fame reports my fate ; . 
t present, 1 appear, and my own wreck relate. 
Rise, wretched widow, rise, nor undeplor^d 
Permit my ghost to pass the Stygian ford : 
But rise, prepared, in black, to mourn thy po^ 

rish'd loni. 
Thus sakl the pkyer god ; and, adding art 
Of voice and gesture, so perfoite'd his part, . 
She (hohght (so like her love the shade appears) 
That Ceyz spake the words, and Ceyz shed 

the tears. 
She groan'd, her inward soul with grief opprest, 
She sigh'd, she wept ; and sleeping beat her 

breast : [bAfSi 

Then stretch'd her arms to embrace his body 
Her clasping arms enclose but empty air : 
At this not yet awake, she cried. Oh stay, 
One is our fiOe, and common is our way ! 
80 dreadful was the dream, so k>ud she spoke, 
That starting sudden up) the slumber broke 
Then cast her eyes around, in hope to view 
Hrr vanish'd kxd, and find the viskn true : 



For now the maids, who waited her t 
Ran in with lighted tapers in their hands. 
Tired With the search, not finding what she 

seeks, [cheeks ; 

With cruel blows she pounds her blubberM 
Then fnmi her beaten breast the Imen tare, 
And cut the golden caul that bound her hair : 
Her nuise demands the cause ; with louder cries 
She prosecutes her grieCs, and thus replies : 

No more Alcyone, she sufier'd death 
With her lovM lord, when Ceyx lost his breath t 
No flattery, no false comfort, give me none. 
My shipwrecked Ceyz is for ever gone ; 
I saw, I saw him manifest in view, 
His voice, his figure, and his gestures knew: 
His luatre lost, and every living grace. 
Yet I retain'd the featuree of his fibce ; 
Though with pale cheeks, wet beard, sind drop* 

ping hair, 
None but my Cey t could appear so fitir 1 
I woukl have strained bim.with a strict e 
But through my arms he slipp'd, and vanish'd 
' fit>ni the place : [spoke. 

There, eeen just there, he stood ; and as she 
Where last the spectre was, she cast her look : 
Fain would she hopc,and gaa^d upon the ground, 
If any printed footiuops might be (oitad. 
Thto sighed, and said : This i too well fore- 
knew, 
And my prophetic fear presag'd too trae : 
'T was «vliai I begg'd, when with a bleeding 

heart 
I took my kave, and sufi*ered thee to part. 
Or I to go along, or thou to stay, 
Never, ah never to divide our way ! 
Happier ibr me, that all our hoars assign'd 
Together we had lived; eeen not in death di»> 

join'd ! 
So had my Ceyz still been living heie^ 
Or with my Ceyz I hn^ perish'd there : 
Nov I die absent, in the vast profound ; 
And me without my self the seas h^ve drown'd ; 
The Bt6rms were not fo cruel ; should I strive , 
To lengthen life, and such a grief survive 
But neither will I strive, nor wretched thee 
In death forsake, but keep thee coropfny. 
If not one common sepulchre contains 
Our bodies, or one urn our last remains, 
Yet Ceyz and Alcyone shall join. 
Their names remembered in one commos lioe« 
No farther voice her mighty grief afiords. 
For sighs come rushing in betwizt her words, 
And stepp'd her tongue ; but what her tongue d^ 

nied. 
Soft tears and groans, and dumb oooBplaiali 

supplied. (way, 

'T was morning; to the port ahe takes her 
And stands upon the margin of the sea ; 
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That place, th&t very spot of ground she eoaght, 
Or thither hf her destiny was brought, 
Where last he stood t and while she sadly ftaid, 
'T was here he left me, lingering here delay'd 
His parting kiss ; and there his anchors weigh'd; 

. Thus spewing, while her thoughts past acuons 
trace, 
^nd call to mind, admonishM by the place, 
Sharp at her utmost ken she cast her eyes, ^ 
And somewhat floating from afar descries 
It seem'd a corpse adrift, to distant sight^ 
But ai a distance who could judge aright 
It wailed nearer yet, and then she knew 
That what before she but surrais'd, was true : 
A ooq>se it was, but whose it was, unknown, 
Yet mov'd, howe'er, she made the case her own: 
Took the bad omen of a shipwreck'd mac, 
As for a stranger wept, and thus began : 

Poor wretch, on stormy seas to lose thy life, 
Unhappy thou, but more thy widow'd wife! 
At this she paused ; for now the flowing tide 
Had brought the body nearer to the 8i& : 
The m<Hre she look*, the more her fears in- 

erease 
At nearer sight ; and she 's herself the less : 
Now driven ashore, and 9,t her feet it lies, 
She knows too much, in knowing whom she . 

. sees: 
Her husband's corpse ; at this she loudly shrieks ; 
'T as he, 't is he, she cries, and tears her cheda, 
Herhaur, her vest, and stooping to the sands, 
About his nedc she cast her trembling hands. 
And is it thus, O dearer than ray life, 

* Thus, thus retura*st thou to thy bnging wife ! 
She said, and to the neighb'ring mole she strode, 
(Kais'd there to break the incursions of the 

floodO 
Headlong from hence tp plunge herself she 

springs. 
Bat shoots uohg supported on her wings ; 
A bird new made about the banks she plies, 
Not fiu* from shore : and short excursions tries ; 
Nor seeks in air her humble flight to raise, 
Content to skim the surface of the seas ; 
Her bill, though slender, sends a creaking noise, 
And imitates a lamentshle voice : 
Now lighting where the bloodless body lies, 
She with a fiineral note renews her cries. 
At all her stretch her little wings she spread, 
And with her feathePd arms embrac'd the dead : 
Then flickering to his pallid lips, she strove 
To print a kiss, the last essay of love : 
Whether the Vital touch revived the dead, 
Ok- that the moving waters rus'd his head 
To meet (he kin, the vulgar doubt alone ; 
For lure a present mirade was shown* 
The gods their shapes to winter-birds (ranslatoi 
HiH both obnoiioils to their former (ate. 



Their conjugal aflection still u tied, 
And still the mournful race ie multiplied; 
They bill, they O'ead ; Alcyone compressed 
Seven days sits brooding on her floating neat I 
A wint'ry queen : her sire at length is kind, 
Calms every storm, and hushes every wind t 
Prepares hit empire for his daughters ease, 
And for his hatting nephews smooths the seas 



^SACUS TRANSFORMED INTO A 
CORMORANT. 

FR01('TREEI.XVEirTHBOOKOr OVID'S 
' 'MJBTAMOKPHOSES. 

These some old man sees wanton in tne air, 
And praises tlie unhappy constant pair. 
Then to hu friend the long^eck'd -cormorsnl 

^ows, 
The former tale reviving others' woee : 
That saUe bird, he cries, which cuts the flood 
With slender legs, was once of royal Uood; 
His ancestors from mighty Tros proceed. 
The btave Laoniedon, and Ganymede, 
(Whose beauty tempted Jove to steal the boy) 
And Priam, hapless prince ! who fell with Troy i 
Himself was Hector's brother, and had fate 
But given this hopeful youth a longer date, 
Perhaps had rivallM warlike Hector s worth. 
Though on the mother's side of meaner biirth; 
Fair Alyxotho€, a country maid. 
Bare ^sacus by stealth m Ida's shade. 
He fled the noisy town, and pompous court, 
Lov'd the lone hills, and simple rural sport, 
And sekiom to the city woukl reson. 
Yet he no rustic clownishness pre esa'd. 
Nor was soft love a stranger to his breast : 
The youth had long the nymph Hesperia woo dj 
Oft through the thicket, or the mead pursu'd : 
Her haply on her father's bank he spied. 
While fearless she her silver tresses dried ; 
Away she fled : not stags with half such speed, 
Before the prowling wolf, scud o'er the mead ; 
Not ducks, when they the safer flood forsake, 
Pursu'd by hawks, so swift regain the lake. 
As fast he fblkyw'd in the hot career ; 
Desire the lover wing'd, the virgin fear. 
A snake unseen now pierc'd her heedless foot; 
Quick through the veins the veoom'd juices 

shoot; 
She fell, and 'scap'd by death his fierce purmit. 
Her lifeless body, fnghted, he emfarac'd, 
And cried. Not this I dreaded, but thy haate: 
O had my love been less, or less thy fear! 
The victory thus bought is far too dear. 
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Aooined snake \ yet I more cun'd than he I 
He gave the wound ; the cauae was given by me. 
Yet none shall say, that unrereng'd you died. 
He spoke ; then climb'd a cliflTs overhanging side, 
And| resolute, leap'd on the foaming tide. 
Tethys receiv'd him gently un the wave ; 
The death ho sought denied, and feathers gave. 
Pebarr'd the surest remedy of grief, 
And ibrcM to live, he ciirst the unasked relief. 
Then on his airy pinions upward flies, 
And at a second tall successless tries ; 
The downy plume a quick descent denies. 
Enrag'd, he often dives beneath the wave. 
And there in vain expects to find a grave. 
His ceaseless sorrow for the unhappy maid 
MeagerM his look, and on his spirits proy'd. 
Still near the sounding deep he lives ; his ni 
Frwn frequent diving and emerging came^ 



THE TWELFTH BOQK OP OVID'S 

METAMORPHOSES, WHOLLY 

TRANSLATED. 

COlTffBXXOir TO THE X9D Or TBS 
SLBTEIfTH BOOK. 

JBiaeus, the son of Priam, loving a countiy Ufa, fbr- 
sakes the court : living obscurely, he falls in love 
with a n)naiph ; who, flying from him, was killed 
by a serpent ; fpr grief of this, he would have 
drowned hlmifeif ; but, by the pity of the gods, is 
turned into a Cormorant. Priam, not hearing of 
Asacua, believes hlra to be dead, and raises a 
tomb to preserve his memory. By this imnsltion, 
which is oue of the flnest of all Qvid, the poet na- 
rurally falls into the story of the Trojan war, 
.which is summed up, in the present book, but so 
very briefly, in many places, that Ovid seems 
more short than Virgil, contrary to his usual style. 
Yet the House of Fame, which is here described, 
Is one of the most beauilAil pieces in the whole 
Metamorphoses. The flght of Achilles and Cyg* 
nos, and the fVay betwixt the Lapilhe and Cen- 
taurs, yield to no other part of this poet : and par* 
ticularly the ioves and death of Cyliarus and By- 
lonome, the male and female Centaur» are won- 
derftdly moving. 

PmiAM, to whom the story was imknown, 
A« dead, deplored his metamorphos'd son : 
A cenotaph his name and title kept. 
And Hector round the tomb, with all his bro- 
thers, wept. 
This pious office Paris did not share, 
Absent alone, and author of the war, 
Which, ibr the Spartan queen, the Grecians 

drew 
To avenge the rape, and Asia to subdue 

A thoiMaod ships were niaan*d to sail the sea : 
Nor had their just resentments found deky, 
Had aM, the winds and waves oppos'd their 
war* 



At Aolis, with united powers, they meet ; 
But there, cross winds or calms detained the 
fleet. 
Now, while they raise an altar on thp shore, 
And Jove with solemn sacrifice adore ; 
A boding sign the priests and people see : 
A snake of>aize iipmense ascends a tree, 
And in the leafy summit spied a nest, 
Which, o^er her callow young, a sparrow 

pressM. 
Eight were the birds tmfledg'd; their mother 

flevv. 
And hover'd round her care ; but still in view : 
TiU the fierce reptile first devour'd the brood ; 
Then seizM the fluttering dam, and drank her 

blood. 
This dire ostent the fearful people view. 
Calchas alone, by Phcebus taught, Ibreknsw 
What heaven decreed : and with a smiling 

glance, 
Thus gratulates to Greece her happy chance. 
O Argives, we shall donqaer ; Troy is ours, 
Bui loag delays shall first afflict our powers : 
Nine years of labour the nine birds portend ; 
The tenth shall in the town's deetnurtion end. 

The serpent, who his maw obscene had fill'd, 
The branches in his curlM embraces held : 
But as in spires he stood, he tum*d to stone ^ 
The stony snake fetain'd the figure still his own, 
Yet not for this tho wind-bomid navy weigfa'd} 
Slack were tHtoir sails ; and Neptune disobeyM. 
Some thought him loath the town should be de- 
stroy M, r 
Whoso building had his hands divine employed: 
Not so the seer ; who knew, arid known fore- 
showed. 
The virgin Phoebe with a virgin^s Wood 
Must first be reconcilM ; the common cause 
Prevailed ; and pity yielding to the laws 
Fair Iphigeniat the devoted ma,id, 
' Was, by tfie weeping priests, in linen rob^ ar^ 
ray»d; 
All mourn her fate ; but no relief appeared : 
The royal victim bound, the knif^ abeady 

riar'd: 
When that oflfended power,who caused their wo, 
Relenting eeasM her wrath; and stopp'd the 
coming blow. 
A mist before the ministers she cast ; 
And, in the virgin's room, a hind she plac'd. 
The oblation slain, and Phoebe reconcfl'd. 
The storm was bush'd, and dimpled ocean 
A fiivoitrable gale arose firom rhoro, [sroiPd : 
Which to the port desn'd the Grecian gaUeys 
bore. 
Pull in the midst of this created space 
Betwiit heaven, earth, and skies, there stands 
. a place 
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Confining <m all tbrae ( with triple boond ; 
Whence all things, though remote, are viewed, 

around, 
And thither bring thoir andutating sound. 
The palace of loud Fame ; her seat of power ; 
PlacM on the summit of a bfty tower. 
A thousand winding entries, long and wide, 
Receive of fresh reports a flowing tide. 
A thousand orannies in the walls are made ; 
Nor gate nor bars exclude the busy trade. 
*T is built of brass, the better to difiuse 
The spreading sounds, and multiply the news ; 
Where echoes in repeated echo^ play : 
A mart for ever full, and open night «nd day. 
Nor silence is within, nor voice expreis. 
But a deaf noise of sounds that never cease ; 
Confus'd, and chiding, like the hollow roar 
Of tides, receding from the insulted shore : ' 
Or like the broken thunder, heard from far, 
When Jove to distance drives the rolling war. 
The courts are fiU'd with a tumultuous din 
Of crowds, or issuing forth, or en^'ring in : 
A thoroughfare of news ; where some devise - 
Things never heard \ some mingle truth with lies : 
The troubled air with empty sounds they beat 
[nlent to hear, and eager torepeaL 
Error sits brooding there ; with sdded train 
Of vain Credulity, and Joys as vain: 
Suspicion, with Sedition joinM, are near ; 
And rumours raisM, and murmurs mix'd, and 

panic fear 
Faroe sits aloft ; and sees the subject ground, 
And seas about, and skies above \ inquiring all 

around. [known 

The goddess gives the alarm ; and aeon is 
The Grecian fleet, descending on the town. 
Fix'd on defence, the Trojans are not slow 
To guard tlieir shore from an expected foe. 
They meet in fight : by Hector^S fatal hand 
Protesilaus falls, and bites the strand,^ [won, 
Which with expense of blood the Grecians 
And prov'd the strength unknown of Priam's 
And to their cost the Trojan leaders felt [son. 
The Grecian heroes, and what deaths they 

dealt. 
From these first onsets, the Sigean shol« 
Was strewM with carcasses, and stainM wiCh 

gore : 
Neptunian Cygnus troops of Greeks had slain i 
Achilles in his ear had scour'd the plain, 
And cleared the Trojan ranks : where'er lie 

fought, 
Cygnus, or Hector, through the fields he sought: 
Cygnus he found ; on him his force essay'd : 
Fur Hector was to the tenth year delay'd. 
His white-manu'd steeds, that bow*d beneath 

the yoke, 
He cheerM to oodrag e, with a gentle stroke ; 



Then urgM his fiery chariot on the fee: 
And rising shool^ this lance, in act to throw 
But first he cried, O youdi, be proud m bear 
Thy death, ennobled by Pelides' spear. 
The lance pursn'd the voice without delay; 
iff or did the whixzing weapon miss the way, 
But pierc'd bis cuirass, with such fury sent; 
And signed his boeom with a purple dint. 
At this the seed of Neptune; Godde8»>bom 
For ornament, not use, these arms are wem 
This helm*, and heavy buckler, I can spare, 
As only decorations of the war : 
So Mars is armM f<Nr clory, not for need. 
*T is somewhat mcHpe from Neptune to proceed 
Than front a daughter of the sea lb spring 
Thy sire is mortal ; mine is ocean's king. 
Secure of death, I should contemn thy dart, 
Though naked, and impassable depart : 
He said, and threw : the trembling weapon 
passed [plae'd. 

Through nine bull-hides, each under other 
On his broad shield, and stuck within the last. 
Achilles wrench'd it out ; and sent again 
The hostile ^t : the hostile gtfi was vain. 
He tried a third, a tough well chosen spear; 
The inviolable body stood sincere. 
Though Cygnus then did no defence provide. 
But scon^ful offerM his unshielded side 

Not otherwise the impatient hero farM, 
Than as a bull encompassed with a guard, 
Amid the circus roars : provok'd fitrni far 
By sight of scarlet, and a sanguine war : 
They quit their ground ; his bended hnms elude 
In vain pursuing, and in vain pursu'd. 

Before to farther fight he would advance, 
He stood considering, and surveyed hisiance. 
Doubts if he wielded not a wooden spear 
Without a point : he look'd, the point was (here. 
This is my hand, and this my lance, he said, 
By which ao many thousand foes are dead. 

whither ia their usual virtue fled ! 

1 had it once ; and the Lyraessian wall, 
And Tenedos, confess'd it in their fall. 
Thy streams, Caicus, roUM a crimson flood ; 
And Thebes ran red witli her own natives' 

blood. 
Twice Telephus employed their piercing steelf 
To wound him first, and afierward to heal. 
The vigour of this arm was never vain : 
And that my wonted prowess I retain. 
Witness these heaps of slaughter cm the plain. 
He said, and, doubtfiil of his former deeds. 
To some new trial of his force proceeds. 
He chose Menastes from «nong the rest ; 
At him he lanc*d his spear, and pier^d hk 

breast: 
On the hard earth the Lycian knock'd his held, 
And lay supine *, and forth the spirit fled. 
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Then thus the hero : Neither can I blame 
The hand, or javelin ; boih are still the tame. 
The tame I will employ af aiost this foe ; 
And wish but with the same success to throw. 
So 9pck» tlie chief; and while he spoke ha 
threw ; , 

The weapon with unerring fury flew ; 
At his left shoulder aimed : nor entrance found; 
But back, as from a rock, with swift rebound 
Harmless returned : a bloody mark appeared, 
Which with false Joy the flatterM hero cheerM. 
Wound there was none ; the blooJ t^at was in 

view, 
The lance before from slain Menefes drew. 

Headlong he leaps from oft his lofty car, 
And in close fight on foul renews the war. 
Raging with high dlWain, repeals his blows ; 
Nor shield nor armour can their force oppose : 
Huge cantlcts of his buckler strew the ground, 
And no defence in his bar'd arms is found. 
But on his flesh no wound nor blood is seen ; 
The sword itself is blunted on the skin. 

This vain attempt the chief no longer bears ; 
But round his hollow temples and his ears 
His buckler beats : the son of Neptune, stunnM 
With these repeated bufibts, quits his ground ; 
A sickly sweat succeeds, and shades of night ; 
Inverted nature swims before his sight : 
The insulting victor presses on the more. 
And treads the steps the vanquished trod before, 
Nor rest, nor respite gives. A stone there lay 
Behind his trembling foe, and stoppM his way : 
Achilles took the advantage which he found, 
0*crtumM, and pushM him backward en the 

ground. 
His buckler held him under, while he pressM, 
With both his knees above, his panting breast : 
Unlac'd his hehn : about his chin the twist 
Ho tied ', and soon the strangled soul dismissM. 

With eager haste he went to strip the dead ; 
The vanquished body from his arms was fled. 
His sea-£od sire, to immortalize his iame. 
Had tunrd it to the bird that bears his nan^e. 

A tructf succeeds the hibours of this day. 
And arms suspended with a long delay. 
While Trojan walls are kept with watch and 
ward; '^\ ^ [guard. 

The Greeks beibrewieii' trenches mount the 
The feast approach'd; when to the blue-ey*d maid 
His vows for Gygiius slain the victor paid, 
And a white hei&r oo her altar lakl. 
The reeking entrails on the (ire they throw ; 
And to the gods the grateful odour flew : 
Heaven had its part m sacrifice : the rest 
Was broilM and roasted for the future feast. 
The chief invited guests were set around : 
And, hunger first tssuag'd, the bowls were 
• crownM, 



Which in deep draughts their cares and labours 

drown'd. 
The mellow harp did not their ears employ : 
And mute was all the warlike symphony. 
Discourse, the fixid of souls, was their delight, 
And pleasing chat prolong'd the 8umraer*B night. 
Thesubject, deeds ofaxms; and valour shown, . 
Or on tho Trcgan side, or on their own. 
Of dangers undertaken, fiune achiev'd. 
They talked by turns ; the talk by turns ro- 

liev*d. 
What things but these couU fierce AchiDes tell, 
Or what could fierce Achilles hear so well ? 
. Tho last great act performed of Cygnus slain. 
Did most the martial audience entertain : 
Wondering to find a body, free by fiite 
From steel, and which could e'en that steel re- 
AmazM, their admiration they renew ; p>ate : 
And scarce Pelides could believe it true. 

Then Nestor thus ; What once this age has 
In fated Cygnus, and in him alone, [known. 
These eyes have seen in Csnens long before. 
Whose body not a thousand swords couk) bore. 
Oaeneus, in courage, and in strength^ excell'd, 
And still his Othrys with his fame is fUPd : 
But what did most his martial deeds adorn, 
(Though Since he changed his sex) a woniaB 
bom. 

A novelty so strange, and full of fate, 
His listening audience ssk'd tiim to relate. 
Achilles thus commends theu' common suit , 
O father, first for prudence in repute, 
Tell, with that eloquence, so much thy own, 
What thou hast heard, or what of Ceneus 

known : - 
What was he, whence his change of sex begun, 
What trophies, joinM in wars with thee, he 

won? 
Who conquered him, and in what fatal strife 
The youth, without a wound, couM lose his life ^ 

Neieides then ; Though tardy a<e, and time, 
Have shrunk my sinews, add decayM my prime , 
Though much I have fbrgdtten of my store, 
Yet not exhausted, I remember more. 
Of all that arms achievM, or peace designed, 
That action still is fresher in my mind 
Than aught beside. If reverend age can give 
To faith a sanction, in my third I live. 

'T was in my second century I surveyed 
Young Cienis, then a fair Thessalian maid : 
G«iis the bright was bom to high command ; 
A princess, and a native of iby land, 
Divine Achilles : every ton^ie proclaim'd 
Her beauty, and her eys a'l hearts infltin*d. 
Peleus, thy sire, perhaps had sought her !/e4 
Among the rest ; but \n had either led 
Thy mo>her then, rr wjsby promise tied , 
But she ic him, an» J'., «!ike her love denieA 
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It iru her ibrtuoe once, to take her way 
A-long/the sandy margin of the aea : 
The Power cf ocean viewed her as she pass'd; 
.Kod, bvM as soon as seen, hy force embraced. 
So fame repor^ i. Her virgin treasure seiz'd, 
And his new joys the ravisher so pleas'd, 
That thus, transported, to the nymph he cried ; 
Ask what thou wiU, no prayer shall be denied. 
This also fame relates : the haughty fair, 
Who not the rape e'en of a god could bear. 
This answer, proud, retum'd: To mighqr 

wroDgs 
A mighty recompense, of right, belongs. 
Give me no more to suflTer such a shame ; 
But chaoge the woman for a better name ; 
One gift for all : she said ; and while she spoke, 
A stern, majestic, manly tone she took. 
A man she was : and as the godhead swore, 
To Ceneus tum*d, who Csnia was before. 

To this the lover adds, without request, * 
No force of steel should violate his breast. 
Glad of the gift, the new-made warrior goes 
And armA among the Ghreeks, and longs for equal 

foes. 
Now brave Pirithous, bold Iziop'sson, 
The love of fair Hippodame had won. 
The cloud-begotten race, half men, half beast, 
Inviied, came to grace Uie nuptial feast : 
In a coel cave's recess the treat was made, 
Whose entrance trees with spreading boughs 

oVrshade. [came. 

They sat: and summonM by the bridegroom 
To mitx with those, the Lapillnean name : 
Nor wanted I : thQ roofs with joy resound : 
And Hymen, lo Hymen, rung around, 
RaisM a,ltar8 shone with holy fires ; the bride, 
Lovely herself (and lovely by her side 
A bevy of bright nymphs, with sober grace,) 
Came glittering like a star, and took her place : 
Her heavenly form beheld, all wish'd her joy ; 
And Utile wanted, but in vain, their wishes aH 

employ. 
For one, most brutal of the brutal bfood, . 
Or whether wine or beauty 6rM his blood, 
Or both at once, beheld with lustful eyes 
The bride ; at once resolv'd to make his prize. 
Down went tlie board ; and iastening on her 

' hair, 
He seiz'd with sudden force the frighted fair. 
'T was Eurytus began : his bestial kind {mind. 
His erimo pursu'd ; and each as pIoasM his 
Or her, whom chance presented, look : the feast 
An image of a taken town ezpressM. 
The cave resounds with female shrieks ; we 

rise, 
Mad with revenge, lo make a swiA reprise : 
And TheMus first ; What frenzy has possessM, 
O Eurytus, he ciied, thy brutal breast, 



To wrong Pirithous,. aod not him alone, 
But, while I live, two friends coojoinM in one 9 

To justify his threat, he thrusts askie 
The crowd of centavnrs^ and redeems the bride. 
The monster nought replied : for wordj wera 

vain; 
And deeds could only deeds unjust maintain : 
But answers with his hand; and forward 

preiBs'd, 
With blows redoubled, on his fitce and breatt. 
An ample goblet stood, of antique mould, 
And rou^ with figures of the rising gold; 
The hero snatched it up, and toss'd in air 
Full at the front of the foul ravisher : 
He falls ; and falling vomits forth a flood [Uood. 
Of wine, and foam, and brains, and mingled 
Half roving, and half neighing through the hall, 
Arms, arms, the doubl&4brmM with fury caQ; 
To wreak their brother's death : a medley flight 
Of bowls and jars, at first, supply the fight, 
Once instruments of fe^ts, but now of fato 
Wine animates their rage, and arms their hata. 

Bold AAiycus, from the robb'd vestry iHings 
The chalices of heaven, and holy things 
Of precious weight : a sconce, that hung on high, 
With tapers fill'd to light the sacristy, 
Tom from the cord, with his imhallowM hand, 
He threw^amid the Lapithasan band. 
On Celadon the ruin fell, and left 
His face of feature and of form berefl : 
So, when some brawny sacrificer knocks, 
Before an altar led, an offer'd oz, 
His eyeballs rooted out are thrown to ground : 
His nose dismantled in his mouth is found, 
His jaws, checks, front, one undistinguish'd 
wound. 

This, Belates, the avenger, could not brook; 
But, by the foot, a maple board tie look, 
And hurl'd at Aibycua ; his chin is bent 
Against his chest, and down the centaur sent ; 
Whom sputtering bloody teeth, the second blow 
Of his drawn sword despatched to shades below, 

Griabus was near ; and cast i fiirious look 
On the side altar, cens'd with sacred smoke. 
And bright with flaming fires : The gods, he 

cried. 
Have with their holy trade our hands supplied : 
Why use we t»ot their gifls?. Then from the floor 
An altar stone he heav'd, with all the load it 
Altar and altar's freight together flew [bore i 
Where thickest throog'd the Lapithean crew; 
And, at once, Broteas and Oryus slew : 
Oryus' mother, Mycale, was known 
Down from her sphere to draw the labVirij; moon. 

Ezadius cried, Unpunish'd shall not go 
This fact, if arms are found again;:! iho (be. 
He look'd about, where on a pine wtsre spread 
The votive horns of a stag's branching head: 
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At Qrkeus thsM he fhrowtf ; so just they fijr, 
That the sharp aotlers stuck in either eye : 
Breathless and blind he fell; with blood be- 
. smear'd, [beard. 

His eyeballs beaten out hung dangling on his 
Fierce Rhntus, from the hearth a burning brand 
Selects, and whiriiitg waves ; till; from his, hand 
The fire took flame ; then dash'd it firom the 

right, 
On fair Oharazus' temples, near the sight : 
The whistling pest came on, and. pierc'd the 

bone, it shone : 

And caught the yc^llow hair, that slirivell'd while 
Caught, like dry stubble firM, or like seer wood; 
Yet from the wound ensu'd no purple dood \ 
But look'd a bubbling mass of frying blood. 
His blazing locks sent forth a crackling sound, 
And hissM like red-hot iron withiiv the smithy 

drownM, 
The wounded warrior shook bis flaming hair, 
Then (what a iQam of horse could hardly rear) 
He heaves the threshold-stone ; but could not 

throw ; 
The weight itself forbad the ihreatenM blow ; 
YThichjdropping from his lifted arms, came down 
Full on Cometcs' head, and crush'd his crown. 
Nor Rhaetus then rotainM his joy, but said, 
So by their fellows may our foes be sped, 
Then with redoubled strokes he plies his head: 
The burning lever not deludes his pains, 
But drives the batier'd skull within the brains. 
Thus flush'd, the conquerer, with force re- 
new' d, 
Evagrus, Dryas, Corythus, pursuM : 
First Corythus, with downy cheeks, he slew ; 
Whose fall when fierce Evagrus had in view, 
Ho cried, What palm is from a beardless prey 7 
Rhastus prevents what more he had to say ; 
And drove within his mouth the fiery death. 
Which entcrM hissing in, and chok'd his breath. 
At Dryas next he flew ; but weary chance 
Ko longer would the same success advance. 
But while he whirlM in fiery circles round 
The brand, a sharpen'd stake strong Dryas 

found ; 
And in the shoulder's' joint inflicts the wound.. 
The weapon struck : which roaring out with 

pain 
tie drew ; nor longer durst the fight maintain, 
But turn*d hU back, for fear; ai^ fled amain. *' 
With him fled Orneus, with like dread pos- 
sessed ; 
Thaiimas and Medon, wounded in the breast, 
And Mermeros, in the late race renown'd. 
Now limping ran, and tardy with his woudd. 
Phc !us and Melaneus from fight withdrew, 
And Abas maimM, who boars encountermg 

slew ; 
TOL. I.— 20 C 



And augar AstykM, wiiote«ait in vmin 
From fiight dissuaded the four-footed trmio, 
Now beat the hoof with Nessus on the plain ^ 
But tP hu fellow cried, Be safely slow, 
Thy death deferrM is due to great Aicides bo», 
■Meantiqa^ strong Dryas urgM his chance m 

well. 
That Lycid^, Areos, Imbreus fell ; 
All, one by one, and fighting hep to face : 
Creaadus fled, to fall with more disgrace : 
For, fearful while he looked behind, he bore, 
Betwixt his jiose and front, the blow before. 
Amid die noise and tumult of the fray, 
Snoring and drunk with wine, Aphidas lay. 
E'en then the bowl withm his hand he kept, 
And on a beat's rough hide securely slept. 
Him Phurbas with his flying dart transfix'd ; 
Take thy nejit draught with Stygian watera 

mix'd. 
And sleep thy fill, the insulting victor cried ; 
Surprised with death unfelt, the Ceniauc diedt 
The ruddy vomit, as he breath'd his soul. 
Repassed bis throat, aud fiU'd his empty bow^ 

I saw Petraeus' arms employM around 
AyWell-grown oak, to root it from the ground. 
This way, and that, he wrenchM the 'fibroui 

> bands. 
The tnmk was like a sapling in his hands. 
And still obey'd the bent : while thus he stood, 
Pirithous' dart drove on, and nail'd him to )he 

wood. 
Lycus and Cromys fell, by him oppressed : 
Helops and Dictys added to the rest 
A nobler palm : Helops, through either oar 
Transfix'd, received the penetrating spear. . 
This Dictys saw ; and seizM wiihsudden frigts. 
Leapt headlong from the hill of steepy height ; 
And crush'd an ash beneath, that could not 

bear his weight. 
The shattered uee receives his fall, and strikes, 
Within his fiiU-blowQ. paunch, the sharpenM 

spikes. 
Strong Aphareus had heav'd a mighty s^one, ^ 
The fragment of a rock, and would have thrown: 
But Theseus, with a club of harden'd oak, , 
The cubit-bone of the bold Centaur broke ; 
And left him maim'd, nor seconded the stroke. 
Then leapt on tall Bianor*8 back : (who bore 
No mortal burden bnt his own before.) 
Press'd with his knees his sides: the double 

man. 
His speed with spurs increas'd, unwHling ran. . 
One hand the hero fasten'd on his locks ; 
His other plied him with repeated strokes : 
The club hung round his ears, and batter'd 

browi; 
He falls ; and lashing up his heels, his rider - 
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The Mine Herculean anus Nedynttw 

wound ; 
And lay by him Lyootaa on the ground ; 
And Hippastts, whoee tteard his breast invades; 
And Ripbeus, haunter of the woodland shades i 
And .Tereus, us'd with mountain-bears to 

strive; 
And from their dem to draw the indignant 

beasU alive. 
Demoleon ooulu not bear this hateful sight, 
Or the long fortune of the Athenian kni^jht : 
But pull'd with all his force, to disengage 
From earth a pine, the produet of an age : 
The root stuck fast ; the broken trunk he sent 
At Theseus . Tbesous frustrates his intent, 
And leaps aside, by Pallas vrarnM, the blow 
To shun : (for so he said ; and we believ'd it so.; 
Yet not in vain the enormous weight was cast 
Which Grantor's body sander'd at the waist. 
Thy father** squire, Achilles, and his care ; 
Whom, conquered in ths Dobpeian war, 
Their king, his present rain to prevent, 
A pledge ef peace implor'd, to Peleus spnt. 
Thy sire, with grieving eyes, beheld his fate ; 
And cried. Not long,l ""M Grantor, shalt thou 

wait 
Thy V w'd revenge. At once he said, and threw 
His ashen spear,' whibh quiver'd as it flew, 
With all his force tod all his soul applied ; 
The sharp point enier*d ia the Gentaur's side : 
Both haiids, to wrench it out, the monster joinM 
Atid wrenchM it out ; but left the steel behind 
Stack in his lungs it stood : enrag'd he rears 
His hoofs, and down to ground thy father beat 
Thus trampled under fiK>t, his shield defends 
His head ; bis other hand the lance portends 
E'en while he lay extended on the dust. 
He sped the Gentaur with one single thrust. 
Two more his lance before transfixM from far : 
And two his sword had slain in closer war. , 
To these was added Dorylas ; wKo spread 
A bull's two goring boms around His head. 
With these be push'd ; in blood already dyed i 
Him, fearless, I approached, .and thus defied : 
Now, monster, now, by proof it shall appear 
Whetbei^ thy horns are sharper, or my spea/*. 
Ai this, I Uvew : for want of other ward, 
He lifted up his hand, his front to guard. 
His hand it passed, and fijc^d it to his brow : 
' Loud shouts of ours attend the lucky blow : 
Him Peleus finished, with a second wound, 
Wiiich through the navd pierc*d : he reel'd 

arbund, 
And dragged his dangling bowels on the ground ; 
Ttod what he dragpd, and what he trod he 

crushM ; 
An^ to liis mcther earth, with empty belly, 
• nish'd. 



Nor could thy form, O Cyllanis, fiireakoir 
Thy &te,{ (if form to monsters men alkm ;) 
Just bloom'd thy beard, thy beard of golden hue : 
Thy locks, in golden waves, about thy shooklen 

flew. 
Sprightly thy look : thy shape 's in every part 
So clean, as might instruct the sculptor's art 
As far as man extended : where began 
The beast, the beast was equal to the maa. 
Add but a horse's head and neck, and he, 
O Castor, was a courser worthy thee. 
So was his backproportion'd for the seat; 
So rose his brawny chest ; so swifUy mov'd hli 

feet. 
Coal black hb colour, but like jet it shone 
His legs and flowing tail were white alone 
Belov'd by many maidens of his kind, 
But fair Hylonome possessed his mind ; 
Hylonome, for features, and for face, 
Excelling all the nymphs of double race; 
Nor ten her blandishments, than beauty, move| 
At oi|ce both loving, and confessing love. 
For him she dress'd ; for him with female can 
She combM, and set in curls her auburn hak 
Of roses, violets, and lilies mix'd, 
And sprigs of flowing rosemary betwixt, 
SheJbrm'd the chaplet, that adom'd her front: 
In waters of the Pegasean fount, 
And in the streams that from the fountain play, 
She washM her face, and bath'd her twice a day. 
The scarf of furs, that hung below her side. 
Was ermine, or the panther's spotted pride ; 
Spoils of no common beast : with equal flame 
They lov'd: their sylvan pleasures were the 

same : 
AU day they hunted ; and when day expired. 
Together to some shady cave retir'd. 
Invited, to the nuptials both repair : 
And, sicie by side, they both engage in war. 

Uncertain from what hand, a flying dart 
At Gyllarus was sent, which piercM his heart. 
The javelin drawn from out the mortal wound, 
He faints with staggering steps, and seeks the 

ground : 
The fair within her arms received his fall. 
And strove his wandorir<g spirits to recall 
And while her hand the streaming blood oppos'd, 
JoinM face to face, his lips with hers she cWd. 
Stifled with kisses, a sweet death he dies : 
She fills the fields with undistinguish'd crier: 
At least her words were in her clamour drownM • 
For my stunnM ears repoiv'd no vocal sound. 
In madAees of her grief, she seiz'd the dart 
New drawn, and reeking from her lover's heart 
To her bare bosom the. sharp point applied, 
And wounded fell ; and falling by his side, 
Embraced him in her arms, and thus c 

Hied. 
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E*en ttfll, mothMc*, I leePluBoconies ; 
Strange was bis habit, and aa odd his drem. 
Six lions' bides, with diongs together &st, 
His upper pvt defended to his waist ; 
And where man ended, the continued vest, 
Spread on his back, the houss andirappings 5>f 

a beast. 
A stump too heavy for 4 team to draw, 
(It seems a fable, though the fact I saw ;) 
He threw at Pholon ; the descending blow 
Divides the skuU, and cleaves his bead in two. 
The brains, from nose and mouth, and either ear, 
Game issuing out, as through a colander 
The curdled milk : or from the press the whey. 
Driven down 'by weights above, is drained 

away. 
But him, while stooping down to spoil the 

slain, 
PiercM through the paunch, I tthnbled on the 

plain. 
Then Chthonius and Teleboas I stow : 
A fork the former arm'd ; a dart his fellow threiv; 
The javelin vrounded me ; (iMshold the sear.) 
Then was my time to seek the Trojan war ; 
Then I was Hector's match in <ypen fiekl ; 
But he was then unborn ; at least a child ; -" . 
Now, I am ^tothing. I forbear to tell 
By Periphantes how Pyretus fell ; 
The Centaurby the Knight ; nor will I stay 
On Amphix, or what deaUis he dealt that day : 
What honour, with a pointless lance, ho won,' 
Stuck in the front of a four-looted man. 
What fame young Macareus obtfcin'd in fighl : 
Or dwell on Nesmis, now reiurnM from fi^t. 
How prophet Mopsus not alone divinM, 
Whose valour equall'd his foreseeing mind. 

Already Cien^us, with his conquering hand, 
Had slaughtered five the boMest of their ban^ : 
Pyrachn^us, Helymus, Antimachus, 
Bromus the brave, and stronger Stiphelus ; 
Their names I numbered) and remember well, 
No trace r<imaining, by what wounds they fell. 

Latreos, the bulkiest of the double rac«, 
Whom the spoilM arms of slain Halesus grace, 
In years retaining still his youthful might, 
Though his black hair# were interspersM with 

white, 
Betwixt the embattled ranks began to prance, 
Proud of his helm, and Macedonian iance ; 
And rode the ring around ; that either host 
Might hear him, while he made this empty 

boast. 
And from a strumpet shall we suffer shame 7 
For Cmnu still, not Gnneus is thy name t 
And still tlie native softness (^ thy kind 
Prevails, and leaves the woinun in thy mind. 
Remembei* what thou wert : what price was 

paid 



To change thy sez : to make thee not a maid i 
And but a man in Ahow : go, card and spin ; 
And leave the business of the war to men. ^ 

While thus the boaster exercis'd his pride, 
The fatal spear of Csneus reachM his side : 
Just in the mixture of the kinds it ran ; 
Betwixt the nether breast and upper man. * 
The monster mad with rage, and stung with 

smart, 
His lance directed at this hero's heart : 
It strook ; but bounded from his barden'd breast, 
Like hail from tiles, which the safe house invest: 
Nor seemM the stroke with more effect to come. 
Then a small pebble falling on a dnun. 
He next his falchion tried, in closer fight ; 
But the keen &lchion had no power to bite. 
He thrust ; the blunted point returnM again 
Since downright blows, he cried, and thrvsta 

are vain, 
IMl prove his side \ in strong embraces held. 
He proved his side ; his side the sword repelPjd : 
His hollow belly echoM to the stroke ; 
Untouch*d his body, as a solid rock r 
Aim'd at his neck at last, the blade in shivefv 

broke. 
The impassive knight stood idle, to deride 
His rage, and ofierM A his naked side : 
At length, Now, monster, in thy tiim, he cried, 
Try thou the strength of Ceneus : at the word 
He thrust; and in his shouMer plung'd the 

sword. [down, 

Then writhM his hand ; and as he drova if 

Deep in hb breast, made many wounds in one. 

The Centaurs saw, enraged, the unhop'd 



And, rushing on, in crowds, together press ; 
At him, and him alone, their darts they threw : 
RepubM they from his fitted body flew. 
Amazed they stood ; till Monycbus began, 
O shame, a nation conquered by a man ! 
A woman-man ; yet more a man is he. 
Than all our race ; and what he was, are we. 
Now, what avail our nerves ? the wiited force 
Of two the strongest creatures, man and horse? 
Nor godde4s4>om, nor of Ixion's seed 
"^e seem , (a lover built for Juno*s bed ;) 
Mastered )y this half man. Whole mountains 

"•thriw 
With woods at once, and bury him below. 
This orily way remains. Nor need we doubt 
To choke the soul within, though not to force it 
out.* [10 see 

Heap weights, instead of wounds : he chanced 
Where southern storms had rooted up a tree ; 
This,raised from «arth,against the Ibe he threw* 
The example shown, his fellow-brutes pursue. 
With forestploads tlie warrior tbdy invade ; 
Otbrys and Pelion sooo were void of shade 
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jinA spreading grores were naked mountabtt 
made. [breath ; 

I^ressM with the burden, CsBneuB pants ibr 
And on his shoulders bears the wooden death. 
To heave the mtoterable weight he tries ; 
At length it rose above his mou^ and eyes ^ 
Yet still he heaves : and struggling with. de- 
Shakes aUlaide, and gains a gulp of air : 
A short relief, which but prolongs his pain; 
He faints by hts ; and then respire^ again : 
At last, the burden only nods above, 
As when an earthquake stirs the Idsan grove. 
Doubtful his death : he suffocated seom'd 
To most ; but oUierwbe our Mopsus deem'd : 
Who said he saw a yejlow bird arise 
From out the pile, and cleave the liquid skies : 
I saw it too, with golden feathers bright, 
Nor e'er before beheld so strange a sight. 
Whom M'Ots^s viewing, as it soar*d around 
Our troop,and heard the piniops* rattling sound, 
All hiil, he cried, thy country's grace and love ; 
Once first of men below, now first of lairds abovi&. 
Its author to tho,s<ory gave belief: 
For us, our courage was increasM by grief: 
Ashamed to see a single man, pursu'd 
With odds, to sink beneath a multitude : 
We push'd the foe, and forc'd to shamefiil fight ; 
Part fell ; and part escap'd by favour of the 
night. 
This tale, by Nestor told, did much displease 
Tlepolemus, the seed of Hercules : 
For, often he had heard his father say. 
That he himself was present at the fray ; 
And more then shared the glories of the day. 

Old Chronicle, he said, among the rest. 
You might have namM Alcides at the least : 
Is he not worth your praise? The Pelyan prince 
Sigh'd ere he spoke ; tlien made this proud de- 
fence. 
My former woes, in long oblivion drowned, 
r would have lost ; but you renow the wound: 
Better to pass him o*er than to relate 
The cause I have your mighty sire to hate. 
His fame has fill*d the world, and reachM the 

■ky; 
(Which, oh, I wish, with truth, I could deny !) 
>We praise not Hector ; though his name, we 

know. 
Is great in anns r 't is hard to praise a foe^ 

He, your great fathet) leveH'd to the ground 
Messenia*8 towers : nor better fortune fotmd 
Blis, and Pylus ; that, a neighb'ring state, 
And this, my own ; both guiltless of tlieir fate* 
To pass the rest, twelve, wanting one, haslew. 
My brethren, who their birth from Neleusdrew. 
All youths of early promise, had they liv'd • 
By him they persihM : I alone survivM. 



The rest weie easy conquest : but the lato 
Of Periclymenos is wond*roua to relate. 
To him our common grandsire.of the main 
Had given to change his fonn, and cfaaog'di 

resume again, 
y a^cd at pleasure, every shape he tried ; 
And in all beasts Alcides still defied : 
Vanquish'd on earth, at length he soar'd above ; 
ChangM to the bi^ that bears the bolt of Jove: 
The new dissembled eagle, now endu'd 
With peak and pounces, Hercules purso'd ; 
And cuff'd his manly c<heeks, and tore his fkce ; 
Then, safe ratir'd, and tower'd in empty qmce, 
Alcides bore not IdDg his flying fbe : 
But bending his inevitable bow, 
ReachM him in air, suspended as he a\ttod. \ 
And in his pinion fixM thefeather'd wood. 
Light was the wmmd \ but in the sinew hung 
The point : and his disabled wing unstrung. 
He wheel'd in air, and stretch'd his vans in 

vain; 
His vans no kxiger could his flight sustain: 
For while one gath^d wind, one unsupplied 
Hung drooping down | nor pois'd his other side. 
He fell: the slwfl that slightly was impressed, 
Now from his heavy fall with weight increasU, 
Drove thinugh his neck, aslant ; he spurns the 
^ound, [wound. 

And the soul issues through the weaxon*s 

Now, brave commander of the Rhodian seas, 
What praise is due firom me to Hercules 7 
Silence is all the vengeance I decree 
For my slain brothers ; but 't is peace with thee. 

Thus with a flowing tongue oki Nestor spoke: 
Then, to fuU bowU ekch other they provoke; 
At length with weariness and wine oppressed 
They rise from table, and withdraw to rest. 

The sire of Gygnus, monarch of the main, 
Meantime, lamenu his son in battle slain : 
And vows the victor's death, nor vows* in vain 
For nine long years the smother'd pain hd 

bore; 
(Achilles was not ripe for fate before :) 
Then when he saw the promis'd hour was near, 
He thus bespoke the god, thai gmdes the year. 
Immortal offspring of my brotlier Jove, 
My brightest nephew, and whom best I love, 
Whose hands were joinM with mine, to raiss 

the wall 
Of tottering Troy, now nodding to her fall ; 
Dost thou not mourn ou^ power employM ir 
And the defenders of our city slain ? [vaia 
To pass the rest, could nobleHector lie 
Unpitied, dragg'd armmd his native Troy? 
And yet the murderer lives : himself by far 
A greater plague, than all the wasteful wari 
He lives ; the proud Pelides lives, to boast 
Our town destroy'd. our common labour lost. 
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O, could I meet him*. But I wish -too late, 
To prore my trident is not in his fate. 
But let him tir (for that '• allow'd) thj dart, 
And pierce hn opiy penetrable part. 

Apollo bows to the superior tlirone ; 
And to his uncltf's anger adds his own. 
Then, in a cloud invoird, he lakes his ilifht, 
Where Greeks and Trojans mix'd in mortal 

fight; 
And found oat Paris, lurking where he stood. 
And stain'd his arrows with plebeian blood : 
Phosbus to him alone the god confessed, 
Then to the recreant knight ho thus addressM : 
Dost thou not blush, to spend thy shafts in 

Tain 
On a degenerate and ignoble train 7 ' 
If fame, or better vengeance, be thy care. 
There aim : and, with one arrow, end the war. 
He said; and showM from far the blazing 

shield 
And sword, which but AehiUes none could 

wield ; 
And how he mov'd a god, and mowM the stand* 

ing field. 
The deity himself directs aright 
Tho envenomed shaft; and wings the iatal 

fligh^ 
Thus fell the foremost of the Grecian name, 
And he, the base adulterer, boastf the fame. 
A spectacle to glad the Trojan train ; 
And please old Priam, after Hector slain. 
If by a female hand he had foreseen 
He was to die, his wish had rather been 
Tho lance and double axe of the fair warrior 

queen. 
And now, the terror of the Trcjan field, 
The Grecian honour, ornament, and shield^ 
High on a pile the uncoiiquer'd chief is plac'd 
The god, that armM him first, consumed at 

last. 
Of all the mighty man, the small remains 
A little urn, and scarcely fillM, contains. 
TM great in Homer, still Achilles lires 
And, equal to himself, himself surviTes. 

Hii buckler owns its former lord ; and brings 
K«w cause of strife betwixt contending kings ; 
Who worthiest, after him, his swoid to wield. 
Or wear his armour, or sustain his shield. 
E'en Diomede sat mute, with downcast eyes ; 
Conscious of wanted worth to win the prize : 
Nor Menelaus presumed these arms to claim. 
Nor he the king of men, a greater namob 
Two rivals only rose : Laertes' son. 
And the vast bulk of Ajut Telamon. 
The king, who cherish'd each with equal loro, 
And firomliimself all envy wouki remove. 
Left both to be detormm'd by the law* ; 

» the Gfleeian chiefii touBslerr'd the cause. 
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marphooet, . 

The chieCi were set, the soldiers crown*d the 

field: 
To these the nikster of the soTenfokl shield 
Upstarted fierce : and kindled with disdain 
Eager to ipeak, unable to contain 
His boiling rage, he rolPd his eyes around 
The shore, and Grecian galleys hal'd aground. 
Then stretching out hia hands, O Jove, he cried, 
Must then our cause before the fleet be tried f 
And dares Ulysses fbr the prize contend. 
In sight of what he durst not onee defend? 
But basely fled, that memorable day. 
When I firom Hector's hands redeem'd the 

flaming prey. 
So much 't is safer at the noisy bar 
With words- to flourish, than engage in war. 
By diflTei^pnt methods we maintain'd our ri^, 
Nor am I made to talk, nor he to fight. 
In bloody fieUs J labour to be great; 
His arms are a smooth tongue, and soft deceit. 
Nor need I speak my dee<b, fbr those you' see 
The sun and day are witnesses Sot me. 
Let him who fights unseen relate hit own, 
And vouch the silent stars, and conscious inOon. 
Great is the prize demanded, I confess, 
But such an abject rival makes it less. 
That gift, those honours, he but hop'd to gain, . 
Can leave no room for Ajax to be vain : 
Losing he wins, because hir name will be 
Ennobled by defeat, who durst contend with oAe. 
Were mme own valour questipii'd, yei my blood 
Without that plea wooU make my title good : 
My sire was Telamon, whose arms, en^y'd 
With Hercules, these Trojan walls, destrby'df 
And who befere, with Jason, sent from Greece - 
In the first ship brought home tho gddeo fleece^ 
Great Telamon firom JSaeus derives 
His birth (the inquisitor of guilty liveSN 
In shades below ; where Sisyphus, whose soft 
This thief is thouj^t, rolls up the restless heavy 
Just £acus the king of gods above [stone, • 
Bego^: thus Ajax is the third fiwn Jove. 
Nor shouU I seek advantage firom my line, . 
Uidess (Achilles) it were miz'd with thine : 
As next of kin Achilles' arms I daim ; 
This fellow would ingraft a foreign name 
Upon our stock, and the Sisyphian seed 
By fraud and theft asserts his flither's breed. 
Then must I lose these sms, beeaose I came 
To fight uncalPd, a voluntary name f , 
Nor shnmi'd the cause, but offet'd you myaidi 
While he long Inritkg was to wmt beCtay'd i 
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FordVl to the field he came, but in the rear ; 
And feign'd distractioo Co conceal his fear : 
Till one more cunning caught him in the snare, 
(lU for himaetf) and (hugg'd him into war. 
Now let a hero's arms a coward vest, 
And he, who shunn'd all honours, gain the 

best; 
And let me stand excluded from my right, 
RobbM of my kinsman*s arms, who first appealed 

in fight. 
Better for us, at home he had' remained, 
Had it been true the madness which he (eign'd,. 
Or so boliev'd ; the less had been our shame. 
The less his counseled crime, which brands the 

Grecian name ; 
Nor Philoctetes had be^ left endos'd 
(n a bare isle, to wants and pains expos'd, 
Where to the rocks, with solitary groans 
His sttflTringv and our baseness he bemoans; 
And wishes (so may beav'n his wish fulfil) 
The due reward to him who causM his ill. 
Now he, with us to Troy's destruction sworn, 
Our brother of the war, by whom «ire born 
Alcides' arrows, pent in narrow bounds, 
With cold and hunger pinchM, and pain'd with 

wounds. 
To find him food andclothmg, must employ 
Against the birds the shafts due to the fate of 

Troy, 
ITetstUl he Kyes^ and lives from treason fretf. 
Because he left Ulysses' company : - 
Poor Palamede might wish, so void of aid 
Rather to have been left, than so to death be- 

tray'd. 
The coward bore the man Immortal spite. 
Who sham'J him out of madness into fight : 
Nor daring otherwise to vent his hate, 
Aocus'd him first pT treason to the state ; 
And then, for proof, produced the golden store- 
• Himself had hidden in his tent belore : 
Thus of two champions he deprived oar host, 
By exile one, and one by treason kwt. 
Thus fighU Ulysses, thus his fame extends, 
A formidable man, but to his fiiends : 
Great, for what greatness is in words and sound: 
E'en &ithful Nes^ less in both is found : 
But that he might without a ri?al reign, 
He ieft his iaithful Nesior on the plain ; 
Forsook his friend e'en at hi« utmost need. 
Who tir'd and tardy,' with his wounded steed 
Cried out for aid, and call'd him by his name ; 
But cowardice has neither ears nor shame : 
Thus fled the good oldman, bereft of aid. 
And, for as mdch as lay in him,'betray'd. 
That this is not a fable forg'd by me. 
Like one of bis, an Ulyssean lie, 
1 vouch e'en Diomede, who, though his friend 
Cannot that act excuse, much less defend : 



He call'd him back aloud, and taxM Ids tnfj \ 
And sure enough he heard, but durst no' ii<far. 

The gods witli equal eyes on niortab look : 
He justly was ibrsaken, who forsook; 
Wanted that succour he refus'd to lend, 
Found every fellow such another fi-iend : 
No wonder, if he roar'd that all might hear, 
His elocution was increas'd by fear : 
I heard, I ran, I found him out of breath, 
Pale, trembling, and half dead with fear oi 

death. 
Though he had judg*!! himselfby his own laws 
And stood condemh'd, I help'd the conunov 

cause : 
With my broad buckler hid him from the foe : 
(E'en the shield trembled as he lay below ;) 
And from inpeilding fate the coward fi-eed : 
Good heaven foi^ve mo for so bad a deed \ 
If still he will persist, and urge the strife. 
First let him give me back his forfeit life; 
Let him return to that oppiHibrioas field : 
Again creep under my protecting shield : 
Let him lie wounded, let the foe be near, 
And let his (quivering heart confess his feat , 
There put hun in the very jaws of fate ; 
And let him plead his cause in that estate : 
And yet^ when snatch'd from death, when finon 

below 
My lifted shield I loos'd, and let him go, 
Good heavens, how light he rose, with what a 

bound 
He sprung from earth, forgetful of his wound : 
How fresh, how eager then his feet to ply ; 
Who had not strength to stand, had speed to 

fly! •' 
Hector came on, and brought the gods along, 
Fear sei^'d alike the feeble aixl the strong : 
Each (jrreek was an Ulysses ; such a dread 
Th' approach, and e'en the sound of Hector 

bred : 
Him, flesh'd with slaughter, and with conquest 

crowi^, 
I met, and overtumM him to the ground. 
When after, matchless as he deem'd in might, 
He challeng'd all our host to single fight, 
All eyes were fix'd on me : the loti were thrown; 
But for your champion I was wish'd alone : 
Tour vows were heard, we fought, and neither 

jrield ; • - 

Yet I reiumM unvanquish'd from the field. 
With Jove to firiend th' insulting Trojan came, 
And menac'd us with force, our fleet witk 

flame : 
Was it the strength of this tongue-valiant lord, 
In that black hour, that sav'd you fixim Iks 

sword; 
Or was my breast expos'd alone, to brave 
A thousand swords, a thousand sbqa to saia 
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Hm hopei of your'retain ! and can jou yioU, 
For a Mv'd floeti lots Uian a single shield ? ■ 
Think it no boast, O Ghredans, if I deem 
. These arms want Ajax, more than Ajax iKem, 
O, I with them an equal honour share ; 
They honourM to be worn, and I to wear. 
Will he cora{>are my courage with his flight 7 
As well he may con^wre the day with night. 
Night is indeed the province of his reigns 
Yet all his dark exploits no more contain 
Than a spy taken, and a sleeper slain ; 
A priest made pris*fier| Pallas made a prey : 
Bat none of all tl^ese actions done by day : 
Nor aught of these w^ dcme, and Diomede 

away. 
If on such petty merits you confer 
So Tast a prize, let each his portiw share; 
Mate a just dividend : and if not all, 
The greater part to Diomede will fall. ' 
But why for fthacus such arms as those, 
Who naked and by night invades his Ibes ? 
The glittering helm by moonlight will proclaim 
The latent robber, and prevent his game : 
Nor could he hold his toCt*ring head upright 
Beneath that motion, or sustain the weight ; 
Nor that right arm could toss the beamy lance ; 
Much lees the left that ampler shield advance ; 
PondVous witli j^recious weight, and rough with 

cost 
Of the round world in rising gold emboes'd. 
That orb would ill become his hand to wield. 
And look as for tho gold ho stoh) the shield ; 
Which should your error on the wretch bestow 
It would not frigl^ten, but allure the foe^: 
Why asks he what avails him not in fight, 
And would but cumber and retard his flight. 
In which his only exceUence is placM 1 
You give him death, that intercept his haste 
Add, that hii own is yet a maiden shield, 
Nor the least dint has suffered in the fioki, 
dniltless of fight : mine biUter'd, how'd^ and 

^- borM, 
Wom out of service, qnist ibrsake his lord. 
What farther need of words our righl to scan 3 
My arguments are deeds, let action qieak the 

man. 
Since from a champion^s arma the BbnA arose, 
So cast the glorious prise amid the foes ; 
Then send us to redeem bdlh arms and shield. 
And let him wear who wins 'em in the fiekl. 

He said : a murmur firom the multitude, 
Or somewhat like a stifliMi shout, ensued : 
Till firom his seat arose Laertes* son, 
Look'd down a while, and paus'd ere he begun ; 
.Then to the expecting audience rais'd kis bok. 
And not without prefMr'd attention spoke : 
Soft was his tone, and sober was his iaee; 
Action his words, and words his action gnos« 



If heaven, my lords, hiul heard our conimoii 
prayV, 
These arms had cauaM no quarrel for an heir ; 
Still great Achilles had his own possess'd 
And we with great Achilles had been bless'd. 
But since hard fate, and boaven^s severe decree. 
Have ravishM him away firom you and me, 
(At this he sigh'd, and wip*d his eyes, and drew, 
Or seem'd to draw,«ome drops of kindly dew ;) 
Who better can succeed Achilles loot, 
Than he who gave Achilles to your host? , 
This only I request, that neither he 
May gain, by being what he seems to be, 
A stupid thing, nor I may lose die prize, 
By having sense,, which heaven to him denies * 
Since, great, or small,' the talent I enjoy'd 
Was ever in the common cause empioy'd ; 
Nor let my wit, and wonted eloquence, 
'yVhich ofien has been iis*d in your defence 
And in my own,lhis only time be brought 
To bear against myself^ and deemM a (auk. 
Make not a crime, where nature made it none 
For every man may freely use his own. 
The dee& of long ddicended ancestors 
Are but by grace of imputation ours, 
Theirs in eflect : but since he draws his line 
From Jove, and seems to plead a right divine ; ' 
From Jove like him, | claim my pedigree, 
And am descended in the same degree : 
My pire Laertes was Arcesius' heir, 
Aicesius was the son of Jupiter : 
No parricide, ho banish'd man, isknown 
In aU my line : lA him excuse his own. 
Hermes ennobles too my mother's side, 
By both my parents to the ^ods allied; 
But not because that on the female part 
My blood is better, dare I claim desert. 
Or that my sire fi'om parricide is free, 
But judge by merit betwixt him and me ; 
The prize be to die best; provided yet. 
That Ajax for a while his kjn forget, 
And his great sire, and greater urcle's nasne, 
To fortify by th^ his feeble daim : . . 
Be kindred and relation laid asids, 
And honour's cause by laws of honour tried * 
For, if he plead proximity of bk)od,' 
That emp^ title is with ease withstood. 
Pelens,4he hero's sire,'more nigh than he, 
And Pyrrhus his undoubted progeny. 
Inherit first these trophies of the field ; 
To Scyros, or to'Phthia, send the shield ; 
And Teucer has an uncle's right ) yet he 
Waves hia pretensions, nor contends with ma. 

Then, since' tho cause on pu^e desert is 
plac'd. 
Whence shall I take my risov what reckon las' t 
I not presume on wvj act to dwell, 
But take these few in order as they fell. ' . 
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Th6tu, wliokn«w tka fatei, appU«<lbw <»» 
To keep Achilles in diigtiiie from war ; 
Aiul till the threat'ning influence «-ere pMt, 
A woman's habit on the hero cast : 
AU eyes were coaen'd by the borrowed rest, 
And Ajax (never wiser than the rest) 
Found no Pelides there : at len^ I came 
With proffei'd wares to thir pretended dame; 
Sho, not diseoreHd by her mien of Toifce, 
Betray'd her manhood by her manly choice ; 
And while on female toys her fellows look, 
GraspM in her wailikehand, ajaTelinshook; 
Whom, by this act revealM, I thus bespoke ; 
O goddess bom ! resist not heaven's decree, 
The fall of Ilium is reserr'd for thee ; 
Then seizM him, and, produe'd in open light; 
Sent Mushing to the field the fatal knight 
Mine then are all his actions of the war; 
Great Telephus was oowjuer'd by my spear, 
And after cnr'd : to me the Thebsns owe 
Lesbos and Tenedoe, their overthrow ; 
. Sc3rros and CyUa : not on all to dwell, 
By me Lymertis and strons Chrysa fell : 
Ajid since I sent the man m» Hector slew, 
To me the noble He<Aor*s death is due : 
Those arms I put into his living hand, 
Thoee arms, Pelkies dead, I now demand. 

When Greece 'was iigur'd in the Spartan 



And met at Aulis, to rerenge the offence, 
'Twas a dead dalm, or adrerse blasts, that 

reign'd, 
And in the port the wind-bound fleet detain'd ; 
Bad signs were seen, and orades severe 
Were daily thunder'd in our general's ear : 
Tha( by h& daughter's blood we must ^ipeaso 
Diana's kindled wrath, and free the seas. 
Afiection, interest, falne, his heart aasail'd ; 
But soon the father o'er the king prevail'd : 
Bold, on himself he took the pious crime 
As angry with the gods, as the/ with him. 
No -subject could sustain their sor'reign's look, 
Till this hard enterprise I nndertook : 
I only durst th' imperial pow'r oootrol, 
^nd undermin'd the parent in h'ls soul 
Forc'd him to exert ^ king for common good, 
And pay oar ransom with lus daughier'a blood. 
Never was cause more difficult to plead. 
Than where the judge against himself decreed : 
Yet this I won by dint <3'argumMa ; 
The wrongs bis hyui'd brother underwent. 
And his own \ofBoe, sham'd him to oonseat. 

*T was harder yet to mow the mother's mind, 
And to this heavy taA was I design'd : 
Reasons against her love I knew were vain : 
I circumvented whom I could not gain : 
Had Ajaz been empkvy'd, our sbeken'd sails 
Had still at Aulia watted happy galas. 



Arri v*d at Troy, your choioe vaa fn^d on mik 
A fearless envoy, fit lor a bold embassy : 
Secure, I enter'd through the hoelilo court, 
Glittering with steel, aod crowded with resort: 
There in the midst of arms, I plead our eaunSj 
Urge the foul rape, and violated laws ; 
Accuse the foes, as authors of the strife. 
Reproach the ravisher, demand the wifb. 
Priam, Antenor, and the wiser few, 
I mov'd ; but Paris and his lawless orew 
Scarce held their hands, and lifted swords : but 

stood 
In act to quendi their impioiis thirst of blood : 
This Menelaus knows ; expos'd to share 
With me the rough preludium of the war. 

Endless it were to tell what I have done, 
In arms, or counsel, since tho siege begun : 
The first encounters pass'd, th^ tSe ropell'd, 
They skulk'd within the town, we kept the field. 
War seem'd asleep for nine fong years ; at 

lengdi. 
Both sides resolv'd to push, we tried our 

strength. 
Now what did Ajax while our arms took breath, 
YersM only in the gross mechanic trade of 

If you require my deeds, with ambush'd arms 
I teapp'd the foe, or tir'd with false alarms; 
Secur'd the flhipe, drew linos akmg the i.!ain. 
The fainting cbeer'd, chastis'd the rebel train, 
Provided fwage, our spem arms renevr'd ; 
Employ'd at home, or sent abroad, the common 
cause pursuM. 
The king, deluded in a dream by Jove, 
Despair'd to take the town, and order'd lo re- 
move. 
What subject durrt arraign the power supreme 
Producing Jove to justify his dream ? 
Ajax might wish the soldien to retain 
From shamefiil flight, but wishes were in vain; 
Arwanting of effect had been his words, 
Such as of course his thund'ring tongue aflbrds. 
But did this boaster threaten, did he pray, 
Or by his own example urge their stay 9 
None, none of these, but ran hinoeltf away 
I saw him run, and was asham'd to see ; 
Who plied bis fbet so fast to get aboard as ba? 
Then speeding- through the place, I nude a 



And loudly cried, O base degenVatie band. 
To leave a town already in your hand ! 
After so fong expense of bk>od, for fame, 
To bring home nothing but perpetual sluu 
These words, or what I have fixfolten since, 
(For grief inspired me then with ekMiuenoe,) 
Redue'd their minds, they leave the C AU wi rt 

port. 
And to their late fbcaakan camp nnxt 
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Dismay'd fhe oouddl met : this man was ther^, 
But mute, and not recor<ir'd oThis fear : 
Thersites tax'd the king, and loudly railM, 
Bnt his wide opening mouth with blows I sealed. 
Then rising, I excite their souls to fame, 
And kindle sleeping virtue into flame, 
From thence, whatever he performed in fight 
Is justly mine, who drew him back from flight. 
Which of the Grecian chiefs consorts with 

thee? 
But Dioroede desires my cortipany, 
And still communicates his pniise with me. 
As guided by a god, secure he goes, 
Ann'd with my fellowship, amid the foes : 
And sure no little merit I ma}r boast, 
Whom such a man selects from such an host ; 
iJnforcM by lots I went without affright, ' 
To dare with him the dangers of the night: 
On the s^me errand tent, we met the spy 
Of Hector, double tongtt'd, and usM to lie ; 
Him I despatched, but not till, undermin'd, 
I dreVv him first to tell what treacherous Troy 

designed: 
My task performM, with praise I had retired. 
But not content with this, to greater praise 

aspired ; 
Invaded RhoBsus, and his Thracian crew. 
And him, and his, in their own strength, Tslew ; 
RetumM a victor, all my vows complete, 
With the king's chariot, in his royal seat : 
Refuse me now his arms, whose fiery steed 
Were promisM to the spy for his nocturnal 

deeds : 
And let dull Ajax bear a)vay ray right. 
When all his d&ys outbalance this- one night. 
Nor fought I darkling still : the sun beheld 
With slaughtered Lycians when I strtfw'd the 

field : 
Tou saw, and counted as I passed &To>ngi 
Alastor, Cromiiis, Ceranos the strong, 
Alcander, Prytanis, and Halios, 
Noomoo, Charopes, and Bnnomas 
Choon, Chersidamai ; and five beside, 
Men of obscure descent, bqt coorage tried : 
All these this hand laid breathless on the 

ground; 
Nor want I proofs of many a manly wound : 
All honest, all before :, believe not me ; 
Words may deceive, but credit what you see. 
At this he bared bis breast, add dioVd bis 
scars. 
As of a furrowed field, well ploaghM with wan; 
Nor is this part unexercised, said he ; 
The giant bulk of his from wounds is free : 
Safe in his shieU he feart no foe Co try, 
And better i^anages his blood than I : 
But this avails me not ; our boaster strove 
Not with oar foes alonei but partialJove, ' 



To save the fleet r this I confeat isirue, 
(Nor will I take from any man his doe :] 
But thus assuming ail, he robs from you. 
Some part of honour to your share frijL fidli ^ 
He did the best indeed, but did not all. 
Paoroclus, in Achillese arms, and thought 
The chief he seem*d, with equal ardour foughf 
Preserved the fleet, repeU'd the raging fire, 
And forc'd the featrful Trojans to retire. 

But Ajax boasts, that he was only thought 
A match for Heetor, who the combat sought 
Sure he forgets (he king, the chieft, and me ; 
All were as eager for tlie fight as he; 
He but the ninth, and, not by public voice 
Or ours preferred, was only Ibrtune's choice i 
They fought, nor can our hero boast th' event, 
For Hector from the field unwounded went. 
Why am I forced to name that fatal day, 
That snatch'd the prop and pride of Greoc« 

away? 
I saw Pelides sink, with pious grief, 
And ran in vain, alas ! to his relief ^ 
For the britve soul was fled : fvSk of my friend 
I rushed amid the war, his relics to defend : 
Nor ceas'd my toil till I redeemed the prey. 
And, loaded with Achilles, marched away ; 
Those arms, which «o these shoulders then I 

bore, 
^isjust you to these shouklers should restore. ' 
You see I wairt not nerves, who>cdold sustain 
The pond'rous ruins of so greatli man : . 
Or if in others equal force you find. 
None is endued with a more gratefiil mind. 
Did Thetis dien, ambitious in her care, 
These arms thus laboured for ber son prepare ; 
That Ajax after linn the heavenly gift should 

wear? 
For that duU soul to stare, with stnpid eyes, 
On the leam^d unintelligible prize ! 
What are to him the sculptures of the shield, 
Heaven's planets, earthj and oceanea wat^iy 

fieU? 
The Pleiads, Hyadi; less and greater Bear, 
Undipped in seas ; Orkmes angry star;* 
Two differing cities, graved on either hand 1 
Would he wear arms he cannot understand ? 
* Beside, what wise objections be prepares 
Against my late accession to the wars ? 
Does not the fod perceive his argument 
Is with more force against Achilles bent? 
For, if dissembling 1m so great m crime. 
The fault is oomnon, and the same in him 
And if be taxes both of long delay 
My guilt is less, wiio sooner etme away 
His pious mother, anxious for his life. 
Detained her son ; and ae, my pioutf wife. 
To them the bloasoms of our youth were doe t 
Our riper muiliood we reservM for yon. 
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But grant me guilty, H is not much my care, 
When with ao great a man my piilt I thare : 
My wit to war the matchless hero brought. 
But by this fool be never liad been caught. 
Nor need i wonder, tliat on me lie thrett 
Such foul aspersions, when he sp&rei not you : 
If Palamede unjueil y fell by me, 
Your h<mour •uffer'd in th* unjust decree : 
I but accusM, you dooo'd : and yet he died, 
<?onTincM of treason, and was fairly tried : 
You heard not he was false ; your eyes belield 
The traitor manifest ; the bribe revcal'd. 

That Philoctetei isonLemnos left, 
Wounded, forlorn, oThuman aid bereft, 
Is not my crime, or not my crime alone ; 
Defend your justice, for the iact *s your own : 
*T is true, the advice was mine : that staying 

there 
He might his weary limbs with rest repair. 
From a long voyage free, and from a longer 

war. 
He took the counsel, and he lives at Xtttat ; 
The event declares I counsellM for the best : 
Though faith is all in ministers of state ; ' 
For who can promise to be fortunate ? 
Now since his akrows are the late of Troy, 
Do not my wit, or weak address, employ ; 
Send Ajax there, with his persuasive sense, 
To mollify the man, and draw him thence : 
' But Xanthus shall nm backward; Ida stand 
A leafless mountain ; and the Grecian band- 
Shall fight for Troy ; i£, when my counsels fiiil. 
The wit of heavy Ajax can prevail. 

Hard Phik)cteCes, eiercise thy spleen 
Against thy fellows, and the king of men ; 
Cune my devoted head, above &e rest, 
And wish in arms to meet me breast to breast : 
Yet 1 the dangerous t^k wiii undertake, 
And either die mjrselA or bring thee back. 

Nor doubt the same success, as when btefora 
The Phrygian prophet to these tents I bore, 
Surpris'd by night, and forc'd him to declare 
In what was plac'd the fortune of the war ; 
Heaven's dark decrees and answera to display* 
And how to take the town, and where the se- 
cret lay : ' 
Yet this I compass'd, and from Troy eonvey-d 
The fatal image of their guardian maid ; 
That work was mine ; for Pallas, though our 

friend, 
Y^ while she was in Troy, did Troy defend. 
Now what has Ajax done, br what desigu'd i 
A noisy nothing, and an empty wind. 
If be be what he promises in show. 
Why was I sent, and why fear*d he to go ? 
Our boasting champion thought the task noC 

light 
To pass the guards, commit himself to nij{ht i 



Not only through a hostile town \p pass, 
But scaler with steep ascent, the sacred place, 
With wandering steps to search the citadel. 
And from the priests \^eu patroness to steal : 
Then through surrounding foes lo force my wayi 
And bear in triumph home the heavenly prey; 
Which had I not, Ajax in vain had held, 
Before that monstrous bulk, his sevenfold shield. 
Thai night to conquer Troy I might be said. 
When Troy was liable to conquest made. 
Why point'st thou lo my partner of the war 1 
Tydides had indeed a worthy share 
In all my toil, and praiM** ; but when tiiy might 
Our ships protected, didst thou singly fight 1 
AUjoinM, and tlieu of many wert but one ; 
I ask'd no friend, nor had, but him alone ; 
Who, had he not been well assuHd, thai art 
And conduct were of war the better part. 
And more availM than strength, my valiant 

friend 
Had urg-'d a bettor right, than Ajax can pre- 
tend: 
As good at least Eurypylus may claim 
And the more moderate Ajax of the name 9 
The Cretan king, and hii brave charioteer. 
And Menelaus bold with sword and spear ; 
All these had .been my rivals in the shield, 
And yet all these to my preter^ioos yield. 
Thy boisterous hands are then pf use, when I 
With this directing head those hands apply 
Brawn without brain is thine : my prudent cats 
Foresees, provides, administera the war : 
Thy province is to fight ; but when shall be 
The time to fight, the king consults with me : 
No dram of ji^gment with thy force is joinM 
Thy body is of profit, and my mind. 
By how much more the ship her safety owes 
To him who steen, than him that only rows, 
By how much more the captain merits praise 
Than he who fights, and fighting but obeys ; 
By so much grekter is my worth than thine, 
Who canst but exQUte what I design. 
Whatgain'st thou, brutal man, if I confess 
Thy strength superior, when thy wit is less 1 
Mind is the man : I claim my whole desert 
From the mind's vigour, and the immortal part. 
But you, O Grecian chiefs, reward my carsk 
Be grateful to your watchman of the war : 
For all my labours in so long a space, 
Sure I may plead a title to your grace : 
Enter the town ; I then unbarr'd the gates, 
.When I removed their tutelary fates. 
By 8!U our common hopes, if hopes they be 
Which I have now reduc'd to certainty ; 
By foiling Troy, by yonder tottering lowetn^ 
And by their taken gods, which now are ours: 
Or if diere yet a farther task remains, 
To be parform'd by prudence or by pains • 
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If yat some detpertte aedoo rests behind, > 
That asks high eonduct, and a dauntless mind ; 
If aught be vranting to the Trojan doonni 
Which none but I can taianage and o'fcr<;omc ; 
Award those arms I ask, by your dncree : 
Or give to this what you refuse to me. 
He ceasM: and, ceasing, with respect he 
bow»d, 
And with his hand at once the fatal statuo 

show'd. 
Hearen, air, and ocean rung, with loud ap- 



piouse. 
And by the general Tote he gained his cause. * 
Thus conduct won the prise, when courage 

fiulM, 
And eloquence o'er bnital force pre?ail*d. 

THK DSATB OF AJXX. 

He who could often, and alone, withstand 
The ibo, the fire, and Jore's own partial hand, 
Now cannot his unmasterM grief sustain, 
But jrields to ragO) to madness, and disdain ; 
Then snatching out his falchiouf Thou, said he, 
Art mine ; Ulysses lays no claim to thee. 
O often tried, and ever trusty sword. 
Now do thy last kind office to thy lord : 
'T is Ajax who requests thy aid, to show 
None but himself himself could overthrow. 
He said, and with so good a will to die 
Did to h'ls breast the fatal point apply. 
It found his heart, a way till then unlmownj 
Where never weapon entered but his own : 
No hands could force it thence, so fixM it stood, 
Till out it rushM, ezpellMby streams of spout- 
ing blood. 
The fruitful blood produced a flowV, which grew 
On a green stem ; and of a purple hue : ^ 
Like his, whom unaware ApoUo slew. 
Inscribed in both, the l<itters are |he satoe, 
But those express the grief, and these the name. 



THE STORY OF ACIS, POLYPHEMUS, 
ANDQALATEA. 

From iht Tlurtmdh Book qf OvUP$ MtUtmor^ 



Acis, the lovely youth, whose loss I mourn, 
From Faunus and the nymph Symethis boni, 
Was both his parents' pleasurt ; but tp me 
Was aH that love could make a lover be. 
The gods our minds in muiual bands did join : 
I was his only joy, and he was mine, [seen ; 
Now sijrteen summers the sweet ^outh had 
And doubtful down begvrto shade his chin % 



When Polyphemus first diaturb'd lor joy, 
Aod kyv'djne fiercely, as I lov'd the boy. 
Ask not which passion in my soul was bigger. 
My last aver&ion, or ray first desire : 
Nor this Ihc greater was, nor that the krsa ; 
Both were alike, for both were in excess. 
Thee, Venus, thee both heaven and earth obey ; 
Immense thy power, and boundless is thy swa'/. 
The Cyclops, who defied th' ethereal throne, 
And thought no thunder louder than his own 
The terror of the woods, and wilder far 
Than wolves in plains, or bears in forests arc, 
Th' inhuman host, who made his bloody feast 
On mangled members of his butcher'd guests, 
Yet felt the force of love, and fierce desire, . 
And bqmt for me with unrelenting fire : 
Forgot his caverns, and his wool^ care, 
Assum'd the softness of a lover's air ; 
And comb'd, with teeth ofrakes, his rugged hair. 
Now with a crooked scythe his beard he sleeks, 
And mows the stubborn stubble of hSs cheeks: 
Now in the crystal stream he looks, to try 
His simagres, and rolls his glaring eye. 
His cruelty and thirst of blood are lost. 
And ships securely sail along the coast. 

The prophet Telemus (arriv'd by chance 
Where JEtna's summits to the seas advance, 
Who mark'd the tracks of ev'ry bird that flew, 
And sure presages firom their flying drew) 
Foretold the Cyclops, that Ulysses' hand 
In his broad eye should thrust a flaming brand. 
The giant, with a. scornful grin replied, 
Vain augur, thou hast falsely prophesied 
Already Love his flaming brand has tost ; 
Looking on two &ir eyes, my sight I lost. 
Thus, wam'd in vain, with stalking pace he 

strode, ^ 
And stamp'd the margin of the briny flood 
With heavy steps ; and, weary, sought again 
The cod retirement of his gloomy den. 

A |>romont6ry, sharpening by degrees, 
Ends in. a wedge, and overlooks the seas : 
On either side, below, the water flows : 
This airy walk the giant lover chose ; 
Here on the midst he sate ; his flocks, unled, 
Their shepherd follow'd, and securely fed* 
A pine so burly, and of length so vast. 
That sailing ships rcquir'd it for a mast^ 
He wielded for a stafl*, his steps to guide : 
But laid it by, his whistle while he trickl. 
A hundred reeds, of a prodigious growth, 
Scarce made a pipe proporttoo'd to his mouthy. 
Which when he gave it wind, the rocks around, 
And wat'ry plains, the dreadfiil hiss rasoundr 
I heard the ruffian sfaeperd rudely Vk>W| 
Where, in a hollow cave, I sat below ; 
On Acis' bosom I my head redin'd : 
And still prrserve the poem in my mind. 
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O lotelv G«Iahsa, whiter far 
Than falting snowsi and rising lilies are ; 
More ilow'ry than the meads, as crystal bright ; 
Erect as alders, and of equal height : 
More wanton than a kM ; more sleek thy skm, 
Than orient shells, that on the shores are seen : 
Than apples fairer,when the boughs they lade ; 
Pleasing, as winter suns, or summer shade : 
More grateful to the sight than goodly plains ; 
And softer to the touch than down of swans, 
Or curds new tum'd ; and sweeter to the taste 
Than swelling grapes, that to the vintage haste: 
More dear than ice, or running streams, that 
ftray [they. 

Through garden plots, but ah ! more swiil than 

Tet, Galatea, harder to be broke 
Than bullocks, unreclaim'd to bear the yoke : 
And far more stubborn than the knotted oak : 
Like sliding streams, impossible to hold ; 
Like them fallacious ; like their fountains, cold: 
More warping than the willow, to decline 
My warm embrace ; more brittle than the vine; 
Immorable, and fiz'd in thy disdain : 
Rough, as these rocks, and of a harder grain; 
More violent than is the rising flood : 
And the praisM peacock is not half so proud : 
Fierce as the fire, and sharp as thistles are ; 
And more outrageous than a qnother bear 
Deaf as the billows to the vows I make ; 
And more revengeful than a trodden snake : 
In swiftness fleeter than the flying hind, 
Or driven tempests, or the driving wind. 
All other faults with patience I can bear ; 
But Bwiftnesa is the vice I only fear. 

Yet, if you knew me well, you woukl not shun 
My love, but to my wish'd embraces run : 
Would languish in your tun, and court my stay 
And much repent of your unwise delay. 

My palace, in the living rock, is qiade 
By nature's hand ; a spacious pleasing shade ; 
Which neither heat can pierce, nor cold invade. 
My garden fill*d with fruits you may behoUli 
And grapes in clusters, imitating gold; 
Some bhiahing bunches of a purple hue : 
And these, and those, are all reserved for you. 
Red strawberries ip shades expecting stand, 
Proud to be gathered by so white a hand 
Autumnal cornels latter fruit provide 
And plums, to tempt you, turn their glossy side: 
Not those of common kinds ; but such alone 
As in phipacian orchards might have grown : 
Nor, chestnuts shall be wanting to your food, 
Nor garden fruits, nor wildings of the wood ; 
The laden boughs for you alone shall bear 
And yours shall be the product of the year. 

The flocks, you see, are aU my own ; beside 
The rest that woods aiad winding valleys hide; 
And Ihose that folded in the caves abide. 



Ask not the nnmbert of my graving store , 
Who knowv how many, loMms he has no motp* 
Nor will I praise my cattle ; trtut n^t me, 
But judge yourself, and pass your own decree : 
Behold their swelling dugs ; the sweepy weight 
Of owes,, that sink beneath the milky freight; 
In the warm folds their tender lambkins lie ; 
Apart from kids, that call with human cry. 
New milk in hut4)rown bowls is duly seiVd 
For daily drink ; the rest for cheese reserv'd. 
Nor are these household daintiea all my store 
The fields- and forests wiQ aflford us more ; 
The deer, the hare, the goat, the savage boal. 
AU sorts of Venison ; and oTbirds the best ; 
A pair of turtles taken from the nest. 
I walk'd the mounlainSf and two cubs I foond, 
Whose dam had left ^em on the naked ground ; 
So like, that no distinction could be seen ; 
So pretty, they were presents for a queen ; 
And so tliey shall ; I took them both away ; 
And keep, to be companions of your play. 
Oh raise, fair nymph, your beautous face 

above 
The waves ; nor scorn my presents, and my 

love. 
Come, Galatea, come, and view my face 
I late beheld it in the watery glass, 
And found it lovelier than I fearM it was 
Survey my towering stature, and my size ; 
NoC Jove, the Jove you dream, that rules the 

skies, 
Bear% such a bulk, or is io largely spread : 
My locks (the plenteous harvest of my head) 
Hang o'er my manly face ; and dangling dovn^ 
As with a shady grove, my shoulders crown. 
Nor thiiik because my limbs and body bear 
A thickset underwood of bristling hair, 
My shape deform'd : what fouler sight can be, 
Than the bald branches of a leafless tree ? 
Foul is the steed without a flowing mane ; 
And birds without their feathers, and their train. 
Wool decks the sheep ; and man receives m 

grace 
From bushy limbs, and from a bearded fi^a* 
My forehead with a single eye is filPd, 
•Round as a ball and ample as a shiekl. 
The glorious lamp of heaven, the radiant sua, 
Is Nature's eye ; and she 's content with one. 
Add, that ray father sways your seas, and I, 
Like you, am of the wat'iy family. 
I make yon his, in making you my own ; 
You I adore, and kneel to you alone : > 

Jove, with his fabled thunder, I despiae, 
And only fear tlie lightning of your eyes ; 
Frown not, fair nymph ; yet I could bear to ba 
pisdain'd, if others were disdaln'd with me. 
But to repulse the Cyclops, and prefer 
The k>ve of Acis, heav'ns ! I cannot beai; 
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But let the itripliiig please hiimelf ; nay more, 
Please you, though that 's the thi^g I most ab- 
hor; 
The boy shall fixul, if e'er we cope m fight, 
These giant limbs endu'd with giant might. 
His living bowels from his belly torn, 
And scattcr'd limbs, shall on the flood be borne: 
Thy flood, ungroteftil nyorph : and fate shall 

find 
That way for thee and Acis tobe joinM.^ 
For oh ! I burn with love, and thy disdain 
Augments at once^my passion and my pain. 
Translated ^ina flames within my heart, 
And thou, inluiman, wik not ease my smart* 
Lamenting thai iiM»in. he rose, and strode 
With furious paces Witm neighbouring wood } 
Restless his feet, distracted was his wtUk ; 
Mad were his motions, and confua'd his talk. 
Mad as the vanquiahM bull, when forc'd to yield 
His lovely mistress, and forsake the fieU. 

Thus far unseen I saw : ^ben, fatal chance 
His looks directing, with a sudden glance, . 
A^a and I were to his^ight betrayM ; 
Where, nought suspecting, we secdrely playM. 
From bis wide mouth a bellowing cry he cast ; 
I see, I see, but this shall be your last. 
A roar so loud made iBtnato reboimd; 
Ajnd all the Cyclops labour*d in the spund, 
AfiHghted with his monstrous voice, I fled, , 
And in the neighbouring ocean plungM my 

head. , 

Poor Acis turn*d his back, and. Help, he cried, 
Help, Galatea \ help, my parent goda, 
4nd take me dying to your deep abodes ! 
The Cyclops foUow'd \ but he sent beTore* 
A rib, which from tlie living rock he tore : 
Though but an angle reach'd him of the stone, 
The mighty fragment was enough alone 
To crush all Acis ; 't was too late to save, 
But what the fates allowM to give, I gave : 
That Acis to his lineage should return ; 
And roll, among the river gods his urn. 
Straight issu'd from the stone a stream of blood; 
Which lost tlie purple, mingling with the flood. 
Then like a troubled torrent it appeared r 
The torrent too, in little space, was clearM. 
The stone was cleft, and through tlie yawning 

chink 
New reeds arose, on the new river's brink. 
The rock, from out its hollow womb, discWd 
A sound like water in iu course oppos'd : 
When (wondrous to behoU) full in the flood 
Up starts a youth, and navel high he stood. 
Horns from his temples rise ; and either horn 
Thick wreaths of reeds (bb native growth) 

adorn. 
Were not his stature taller than before, 
Uia bulk augmented, and his beauty more, 



His colour blue, lor Acis he might pasr 
And Acis changed into a stream he was. 
But mine no more, he rolls along the plains 
\Vith rapid motion, and his name retains. 



OF THE PYTHAGOREAN PHILO* 
SOPHY 

From the F\fteenthBook of OMtMttamair* 
phose*.* 

The fourteenth Book concludes wltK the death and 
delfleatlon of Romulua ; the fifteenth begins with 
the election of Nutna to the crown of Rome. On 
this occasion, Ovtd, following the opinion of some 
authors, makes Numa the scholar of Pythagoras; 
and to have begun his acquaintimce with that 
philosopher at Croiona, a town in Italy; from 
thence ha makes a dinesslon to the moral and 
natural philosophy of PyU\agora8t on both wMch 
our aullipr enlarges ; and which are the most 
learned and beautiful parts of the Metamorphoses. 

fL Kiiro is sought to guide the growinfr state, 
One able to support- the public weigh^ 
And fill the throne where Romulus had sate. 
Renown, which oft bespeaks the pubtiRToioai 
Had recommended Niima to their choice : 
A peaceful, pious prince ; who, not c(»nteDt 
To know the Sabine rites, his study yeai 
To cultivate his mind : to learn the U.ws 
Of nature, and eiplore their hidden cuiso. 
UrgM by this pare, his country he forsook, 
And to Crolona thence his journey took. 
Arrived, he first inquired the founder's name 
Of this new colony ; and whence he came. 
, Then thus a senior of the place replies, 
(Well read, and curious of antiquities,). 
'T is said, Alcides hither took his way 
From Spain, and drove ^ong his conquered 

prey ; 
Then, leaving in the fields his grazing cdwa, 
He sought himself some hospitable house. 
GioodCroton entertained his godlike guest; 
While he repair'd his weary limbs with rest 
The hero, thence departing, bleasM the place , 
And here, he said, in Time's revolving race, 
A rising town shall take its name (kwn thee. 
Revolving Time fulfill'd the prophecy : 
For MyscekM, the justest man on earth, 
Alemon's son, at Argos had his birth : 
Him Hercules, arm'd with his club of oak, 
0*er*hadow'd in a dream, and thus bespoke ; 
Go, leave thy native soil, and make abode 
Where Mbu'w roils down his rapid flood. 

• It is a singular circumstance, that neither Lu 
cretim nor Pops finished their philosophical 
poems. Ovid hua not set forth the Pythagorean 
pblk>sophy so well as Lucretius the Epicurean* 

Dr.J:W. ) 
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He bM\ and sleep foraook him, and tlie gnd. 
Trembling he wak*d, and roae with anxiona 

heart ; 
•His country laws forbad him to depart : 
Whsit should he do ? 'T was death to go .iway , 
And the god menaced if he darM to stay : 
AH day he doubted, and, when night came on, 
Sleepi and the same forewarning dream begun : 
Once more the god stood threat*ning o*er his 

head; 
With added curses if he disobey M. 
Twice wamM, he studied flight; but would 

convey, 
At once, his person and his wealth away. 
Tinu while he lingerM, his design was heard ; 
A speedy process form'd, and death declarM. 
Witness there needed none of his ijffwc% 
A -gainst himself the wretch wasevid«nr;H : 
CondemnM, and destilure of human Aii, 
To him, for whom he sufTer'd, thus he {^.ty^d. 
O power, who hast deserv'd in heaven a 

throne, 
Not given, but by thy labpum made ihy own, 
I'ity thy suppliant, and protect his cause^ 
Whom thou hast made obnoxious to the |aH-«, 

A custom was of old, and still remains, 
Which life or death by suffrages ordains 
White stones and black within an urn are oast, 
The first absdve, but fate is in the last. 
The judges to the common urn bequeath 
Their votes, and drop the sable signsof death ; 
The bokx receives all black ; but pour'd from 

thence [cence. 

The stones came candid forth, the hue of inno- 
Thus Alimonidel his saffty WQn» 
Preserv'd ffom death by Alcumena^s son i 
Then to his kinsman god his vows he pays^ 
And cuts with prosp'rous gales th' Ionian seas s 
He leaves Tarentum, favoured by the wind, 
And Thurine bays, and Temises, behind ; 
Soft Siberis, and all the capes that stand 
Along the shore, he makes in sight of land ; 
Still doubling, and still coasting, till he found 
The mouth of iEsaris, and promised ground : 
Then saw where, mi the margin of the flood, 
The tomb that held the bones of Croton sHood: 
Here, by the god's command, he built and wall'd 
Tlie place predicted ; and Crotona callM : 
Thus fame, from time to time, delivers down ^ 
The sure tradition of ih' Italian town. 

Here dwelt the man divine whom Samoa bore, 
But now self-banish*dfrom bis native shore, 
Because he hated tyrants, nor could bear. 
The chains which nonq but servile souls wil\ 

weai : 
He^ though from heaven remote, to heaven could 

move, [above ; 

With strength c/ mind, and tread th' abyss 



And penetrate, with his interior ligliA, - [sight i 
"Those uppet deffChs, which Nature hid fron 
And what he had obaor\-*il, and learnt from 
Lov*d in familiar language to dispense, [thence. 

The crowd with siloni admiratioq stand, 
And h«iud him, as L'tey heard their god's ooo^ 
matid ; [laws, 

While be disooursM of heaven's mysterious 
The world's original, and nature's cause ; 
And what was God, and why the fleecy snows 
In silence fell, and rattling winds arose ; [begun 
What shook the steadfast earth, and whence 
The dance of planets round the radiant sun; 
If thunder was the voice of angry Jove 
Or clouds, with nitre pr^pant« burst above : 
Of these, and things beyond th^ common reach, 
He spoke, and charm'd his audience with his 
speech. 
He first the taste of flesh firom tables drove. 
And argued well, if arguments could move. 
O mortis ! from your fellows' blood abstain, 
Nor taint your bodies with a food profane : 
While com and pulse by nature are bestow'd, 
And planted orchards bend their willing load ; 
While labonr'd gardens wholesome herbs pro- 
duce, 
And teeming vines afford their generous juice ; 
Noc tardier fruits of cruder kind are lost. 
But tam'd with fire, or mellow'd by the frobt ; 
While kine to pails distended udders bring. 
And bees their honey redolent of spring ; 
Whzlu cartli not only can your needs supply 
But, lavish of her store, provides for luxury; 
A guiltless feast administers with ease, 
And without blood is prodigal to please. 
WildhuasTs dioir maws^widi their slain brethren 
And yei not all, for some refiise to kill : [fill. 
Sheep, goats, tmd oxen, and the noble steed. 
On browse, and com, the flowery meadows feed. 
Bears, tigers, wolves, the lion's angry bruod, 
Whom heaven enduM with principles of blood, 
He wisely sunoor'd from llie rest, to yell 
In forests, and in lonely caves to dwell, [might, 
Where stronger beasts oppress the weak b> 
V^d all in prey and purple feasts delight. 
. O impious use ! to Nature's laws opposed, 
Where bowels are in other bowels clos'd : 
W^ere, fatten'd by their fellow's (at, they thrive ; 
Maintain'd by murder, and by death they live. 
'T is then for naught thai mother earth provides 
The stores of.aU she shows, and all she hides, 
If men with fleshly morsels must be fed. 
And chaw with bloody teeth the breathing 

bread. "^ 

What else is this but to devour our guests 
And barbarously renew Cyclopean feasts ! 
We, by destroying life, cur life sustain , 
And gorge th' imgodly maw with meats ob ic aai. 
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Not 80 the golden mje, who fed on fnitt| 
Nor du*«: fvith bloody meaJs their mouths pol 

lli.r.. 

Then birds in aJry space might t aiely move. 
And timorous barea on heaths seourely rove ,* 
Nor needed fish the guilefiit hooks to fear, 
For all was peaceful, ami Uiat |>eace sincere. 
Whoever was the wretch (and curs'd be he) 
That envied first our food's simplicity ; 
rh' esiay of bloody feastsi on brutes began, 
\nd after forgM the sword to murder man. 
lad he the sharpen'd steel alone employed 
)n beasts of prey that other beasts ilastroy'd, 
Or men invaded with their fangs and paws, 
This had been justified by Nature's laws, 
And self-defence ; but who did leasts begin ^ 
Of flesh, he stretch'd necessity to sin. 
To kill man-killers, man has lawfiii powfer,^ 
But not th' extended license, to devour. 
Ill habits gather by unseen degrees, 
As brooks make rivers, i^ivers run to seas. 
The sow, with her broad snout for rooting up 
TW intrusted seed, was judg'd to spoil the crop, 
And intercept the sweating fiirmer*s hope : 
The covetous churl, of unfor^pving kind. 
Th' offender to the bloody priest resign'd : 
Her hunger was no plea ; for that she died. 
The goat came next in order, to be tried : 
The goat had cropt the tendrils of the vinte : 
In vengeance laity and clergy join. 
Where one has lost his profit, one his wine. 
Here was, at least, some shadow of offence : 
The sheep was sacrificM on no pretence, 
But meek and unresisting innocence. 
A patient, useful creature, bom to bear 
The warm and woolly fleece, that clothM her 

murderer. 
And daily to give down the milk she bred, 
A tribute lor Uie grass on which she fed. 
Living, both food and raiment she supplies, 
And is of least advantage when she dies. 

How did the toiling ox his death deserve, 
A downright simple drudge, and bom tu serve ? 
O tyrant ! with what justice canst thoq hope 
The promise of the year, a plenteous crop 
When thou destroy'st thy laboring steer, who- 
tiUM, [field? 

And ploughM with pains, thy else ungrateflil 
From his yet reeking neck to draw the yoke,. 
(That neck with which the surly clods ha 

broke,) 
And to the hatchet yield thy husbandman, 
Who finishM autumn, and the spring began ! 
Nor this alone ! but, heaven itself to bribe, 
We to the gods our impious acts ascribe ; 
First recompense with death their creatures' 

toil. 
Then call the Ueas'd ab^ve to share the spoil.; 



The fairest victim must the powers app{tease : 
{Ho fatal 't is sometimes too much to (tieaso ' 
A purple fillet his broad brows adomb, 
With flowery garlands crownM, and giido4 

horns : 
He hears the murderous prayer the priest pre« 

fers, ' 
But understands not *t is his doom he hMi« 
Beholds the meal betwixt his temples cast, 
(The frait and product of his labours past 
And in the water views, perhaps, the kai% 
Uplifted, lb deprive him of his life ; 
Then, broken up alive, his entrails sees 
Tom out, ibr pcjests to inspect the gods' do 
crees. 

From whence, O mortal men, this gust of 
blood 
Have you deriv'd, and interdicted food ? 
Be taught by me this dire delight to shun, 
Wam*d by my precepts, by my practice won : 
And when you eat th» well deserving beast, 
Think, on the labourer of your field you feast ! 

Now since the god inspires me to proceed. 
Be that, wbate*er inspiring power,.obeyM. 
For I will sing of mighty mysteries, 
Of truths concealM before from human eyesi 
Dark oracles unveil, and open all the skies. 
PleasM as I am to walk along the sphere 
Of shining stars, and travel with the year, 
To leave the heavy earth, and scale the height 
Of Atlas, who supports the heavenly weight: 
To look from upper light, and then survey 
Mistaken mortals wamdering fit>m the way, 
And, wanting wisdom, fearful for the state 
Of future things, and trembling at their fate ; 

Those I would teach; and by right reason 
bring 
To think of death, as but an idle thing. 
Why thus affrighted at an empty name 
A dreamof daiimess, and fictitious flame 7 
Vain themes of wit, which but in poems pass, 
And fables of a worU, that never was ! 
What fbels the body when the soul expires. 
By time corrupted, or consmnM by fires ? 
Nor (ties the spirit, but new life repeats 
In other fbrnu, and only changes seats. 

£*en I, who these m3rsterioJs troths declare. 
Was once Euphorbus in the Trojan war; 
My name and lineage I remember weQ, 
And how in fight by Sparta's king I fell. 
In Argive Juno's fane I late beheki f 

My buckler hung on high, and own'd my former ^ 
shieki. 

Then death, so calPd is but old mattef 



In some new figure, and a varied vest : 
Thus all things are but alter'd, nothing dies ; 
And here and there th' unbodied spirit ffiM| 
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By dme, or ferae, or fickBMs 
And lodges, where il lights, in niaii or beast ; 
Or hunts without, till reedy limbs it find. 
And sctuates those according to their kind; 
From tenement to tenement is toss'd ; 
> The foal is sttU the same, the figore only lost: 
And as the softenM wax new seals receives, 
This face a wmwe s, and that impression leaves ; 
Now callM by one, now by another name ; 
The form is only chang'd, the wax is stiU the 

So death, so caU'd, can but the ibrm deface, 
Th' immortal soul flies out in empty space ; 
To seek her fortune in some other place. 

Then let not piety be put to flight, 
To please the taste of glutton appetite 
But iuflfer inmate souls secure to dwell, 
Lest from their seats y<iur parents you expel ; 
With rabid hunger feed upon your khid, 
Or from a beast dislodge a brother's mind. 

And 8ince,like Typlds,parting fipom the shore. 
In ample seas I sail, and depths untried before,* ~ 
This let me further add, that nature knows 
No Bteadfiuit station, but, or 'ebbs, or tioWB : , 
Ever in motion ; ^he destroys her oU, 
And casts new^gures in another mould. 
E'en times are in perpetual flux \ and ran, 
Like rivers from their fountain, rolling on ; 
For time, no more than streams, is at a stay : 
The flying hour is ever on her way ; 
And as tho fountain still supplies her store, ■ 
The wave behind impels the wave before ; 
Thus in successive course the minutss run. 
And urge their predecessor minutes on, 
StiU moving, ever new : for former thingf 
Are set aside, like abdicated kmgs ; 
And every moment Alters what is done, 
And innovates some, act till then unknown. 
, Darloiess wo see emerges into light. 
And shining suns descend to saUo night ; 
E'en heaven itself receives another die. 
When wearied animals in slumbers lie 
Of midnight ease ; another, when the gray 
Of morn preludes the splendour of the day; 
The disk of Ptioebus, when he climbs on hig;h 
Appears at first but as a bloodshot eye ; 
And when his ohanot downward drives to bed, 
His ball is with the same sufiusion red ; 
But mounted high in his meridian race 
All bright he shines, and with a better face : 
For there, pure particles of ether flow. 
Far erom th' infisction of the worU below. 

Nor equal light th' unequal mooo adorns. 
Or in her waxing, or her waning horns. 

• M ample #«r» /so/A and dtptht untried befoni] 
Pythp^ras, It Is said, WTde a poem on the uni- 
verse, In hexameter verses mentioned by Dlog. La- 
•ftlaft8.7. Dr J,W, 



For ev'iy day she wanes, her ftce is las. 
But gath'ring into gk>be, the fattens at incretM. 

Perceiv'st thou not the proces s of the year, 
How the four seasons in four fonns appear, 
Resembling human life in 07*17 shape tbey 

wear? 
Spring first, like infancy, shooU out berheai^ 
With milky juice requiring to be fed : 
Helpless, though fresh, and wanting to be led. 
The green stem grows in stature and in size, 
But only feeds with hope the fanner's eyes ; 
Then laughs the chikhsh year with flowerets 

cro«#n'd, « 
And lavishly perfumes th^ fields around. 
But no substantial nourishment receives, 
Infirm the stalks, unsoUd are the leaves. 

Proceeding onward whence the year began. 
The summer grows adult, and ripens into man. 
This season, as in men, is most replete 
With kindly moisture, and prolific heat. 
Autumn succeeds, a sober tepid age, 
If ot fi^oze wid) fear, nor boiling into rage ; 
More than mature, and tending to decay, 
When our brown locks repine to mix with odioai 

^ gray. 

Last, Winter creeps along with tardy p«oe, 
Sour is his fifont, and furrow'd is his face. 
His scalp if not dishonobr'd quite of hair, [bare. 
The ragged fleece is thin, and thin is worse ihaa 

E'en our own bodies daily change receive. 
Some part of what was theirs before tliey leaver 
Nor are to-day what yesterday they were : 
Nor the whole same UMnorrow will appear. 

Time was, when we were sow*d, and jus* 
be^n, Fman ; 

From some few fruitful drops, the promise of a 
Then Nature's hand (fermented as it was) 
Moulded to shape the soil, coagulated mass ; 
And when the little man was fully fbrm'd, 
The breathless embryo with a spirit wam'd, 
Bat when the mother's throes begin to ooma. 
The creature, pent within the narrow room, 
Breaks his bluxl prison, pu^^ing to repair 
His stifled breath, and draw the living air, 
Cast on the margin of the worki he lies, 
A hapless babe, but by instinct he cries. 
He next essays to walk, but, downward p^Ms'd, 
On four feet imitates his brother beast ; 
By slow degrees he gathers from the ground 
His legs, and to the rolling chair is bound ; 
Then walks alone ; a horseman now beou.ie 
He rides a stick, and travels round the room ; 
In time he vaunts among his youthful peers, 
Strong-bon'd, and strung with nerves, in prils 

of years, 
He runs with mettle his first merry stage, 
Maintains tlie next, abated of his rage. 
But manages his strength, and spares his ago. 
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Beavy tke tfaSid «r«d sdS', h« sinks apace, 
And, though 't is do^vn-Jiifl all, but creeps along 

the race. 
Now sapless on the verge of death he stands, 
Contemplating his former feet, and hands , 
And, Milo-like, his slackened sinews sees, 
And withered arms, once fit to cope with 0er^ 

cules, • 
Unable now to shake, much less to tear, the trees. 

So Helen wept, when her too faithful glass 
Reflected to her eyes the ruins of her face : 
yTondVftig what charms her ravishers could spy, 
Tc force her twice, or e'en but once enjey ! 

Thy teeth, devouring time, thino,enviou8 age, 
On things below still exercise your rage : 
With venom grinders you corrupt your meat, 
And then, at lingering meals, the morsels eat. 

Nor those, which elements wo call, abide, 
Nor to litis figure, nor to that, are tied ; 
For this eternal world is said of old 
But four prolific principles to hold. 
Four diflorent bodies ; two to heaven ascend, 
And other two down to the centre tend : 
Fire, first, with wings expanded mounts on high, 
Pure, void of weight, and dwells in upper sky ; 
Then Air, because unclogg'd in empty space, 
Flies after fire, and claims the second place : 
But weighty Water, as her nature guides. 
Lies on the lap of Earth, and mother Earth 

subsides. 
An things are mixt with these, which all con- 
tain. 
And into these are all resolv'd again : 
Earth rarefies to dew ; expanded more 
The subtile dew in air begins to soar ; 
Spreads as she flies, and weary of her name 
Extenuates still, and changes into flame ; 
Thus having by degrees perfection won. 
Restless they soon untwist the web they spun. 
And fire begins to lose her radiant hue, 
Mix'd with gross air, and air descends to dew ; 
And dew, condensing, does her £)rm forego, 
And sinks, a heavy lump of earth, below*. 

Thus are their figures never at a stand, 
But ehang'd by Nature's innovating hand ; 
AH things are alter'd, nothing is destroy'd, 
The shifted scene fi>r some new show employM 

Then, to be bom, is to begin to be 
Some other thing we were not formerly : 
And what we call to die, is not to appear. 
Or be the thing that formerly we were. 
Those very elements, which we partake 
\live, when dead, some other bodies make: 
Translated gro|r, have sense, or can discourse ; 
But death on deathless substance has no force. 
That forms are chang'd I grant, that nothing 
can 
Oaatimie in the figtirs H began; 
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The golden age to silver was debas'd : 
To copper that ; our metal came at last. 

The face of places, and their forms, decay ; 
And that is solid earth, tiiat unce was sea : 
Seas, in their turn, retreating Grom the shore. 
Make solid land what ocean was before ; 
And far fi'Cii. strands are shells of fishes found, 
Ar.d rusty anchors fix'd on mountain ground : 
And what were fields before, now wash*d and 

worn 
By falling floods firom high, to valleys turn, 
And, crumbling still, descends 19 luvel lands i 
And lakes, and trembling bogs, are barr«i 

sands: 
And the parch'd desert floats in sirsams mn 

known ; 
Wond'ring to drink of waters not her own. 

Here nature living fountains opes ; and thera, 
Seals up the wombs where living fountains 
were ; [t^vif 

Or earthquakes stop their ancient course, and 
Diverted streams to feed a distant spring. 
So Lycus, swallow'd up, is seen no more, 
But fkr from thence knocks out anocher door. 
Thus Erasinus dives ; and blind in earth 
Rl^ns on, and gropes his way to second birth. 
Starts up in Argos' meads, and shakes hk 

locks 
Around the fields, and fattens all the flocks. 
So Mysus by aootlier way is led. 
And, grown a rivet, now disdains his head : 
Forgets his humble birth, his name forsakea, 
And the proud title of Caicus takes. 
Large Amenane, impure with yellow sands, 
Runs ra|Md often, and as oflen,8tands ; 
And here he threats the drunken fields to drown, 
And there his dugs deny to give their liquor 
down. 
Anigros once did wholesome draughts afford 
But now his deadly waters are abhorr'd : 
Since, hurt by Hercules, as fame resounds. 
The Centaur in his current wash'd his woundt. 
The streams of Hypanis are sweet no more. 
But, brackish, lose their taste they had befbre. 
Anrissa, Pharos, Tyre in seas were pent. 
Once isles, but now increase the continent ; 
While the Leucadian coast, main land befbre, 
By rushing seas b severM from the shore. 
So Zancle to th* Italian earth was tied, [ride ; 
And men once walk'd where ships at anchor 
Till Neptune overlook^ the narrow way. 
And m disdain pour'd in the conquering sea. 

Two cities that adom'd th' Achaian groimdy 
Buris and Helice, no more are found, 
But whebn'd beneath a lake, are sunk and 

drown'd ; 
And boatsmen through the crystal water show 
To wond'ring passengers the walli below. 
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Near Trami sUads a hill, exp<M*d in air 
To winter vwinds, of leafy ahadowa bare : 
This once waa level ground : but(Btrange to tell) 
Th' included vapoure, that in cavems dwell, 
Lab'ring with colic pangSi and cloee confiiiM, 
In Tain sought issue from the rumbling wind : 
Yet still they heavM for vent, and heaving still 
Enlarged the concavei and shot up the hill ; 
A breath extends a bladder, or the skins 
Of goats are blown to enclose the hoarded wues : 
The mountain yet retains a mountain's face, 
And gathered rubbish heals the hollow space. 
Of many wonders, which I heard or knew, 
Retrenching most, I will relate but few : 
What, are not springs with qualities oppos'd 
EnduM at seaons, and at seasons lost? 
Thrice in a day thine, Anunon, change their 

form, 
Cold at high noon, at morn and evening warm : 
Thine, Athaman, will kindle wood, if thrown 
On the pilM earth, and in the waning moon. 
The Thracians have a stream, if any try 
The taste, his hardenM bowels petrify ; 
Whate'er it touches it converts to stones, 
And makes a marble pavement where it runs. 

Grathis, and Sibaris her sister flood, 
That slide through our Calabrian neighbour 

wood, 
With gold and amber dye the shining hair« 
And thither youth resort ; (for who would not be 

fair?) 
But stranger virtues yet in streams we find, 
Some change not only bodies, but the mind : 
Who has not heard of Salmacis obscene, 
Whose waters into women soften mte ? 
Of Ethiopian lakes, which turn the brain 
To madness, or in heavy sleep constrain ? 
Glytorean streams the love of wine expel, 
(Such is the virtue of th' abstemious well.) 
Whether the colder nymph that rules the flood 
Extinguishes, and balks tiie drunken god ; 
Or that Melampus, (so have some assur'd,) 
When the mad Prcstides with charms he cur'd, 
And powerful herbs, both charm and simples 
cast [lasti 

Into the sober spring, where still their virtues 
Unlike effects Lyncestis will produce ; [use, 
Who drinks hiB waters, though with moderate 
Reels as with wine, and »ees with double sight: 
His heels too heavy, and his head too light. 
Ladon, once Pheneos, an Arcadian stream, 
(Ambiguous in th' effects, as in the name,) 
By day is wholesome beverage ; but b thought 
By night infected, and a deadly draught. 

Thus running rivers, and the standing lake 
Now of these virtues, now of those partake : 
Time was (and all things time and fate obey) 
When Ikn Ortygia floated on the sea : 



Such were Cyanean iriM,wiKa Tjiiiits mm^^ 
Betwixt their straits, and their ootUsktt feai^d; 
They swam where now they sit ; and, firmly 

join'd, 
Secure of rooting up, resist the wind. 
Nor JStna vomiting sulphureous fire 
Will ever belch ; (or sulphur will expire, 
(The veins exhausted of the liquid store ;) 
Time was she cast no flames ; m timo will mm 

no more. 
For whether earth 's an animal, and air 
Imbibes, her lungs with coobess to repair, 
And what she socks remits ; she still rei|uint 
Inlets for air, and outlets for her fires ; 
When torturM with convuliioa fits she shakes, 
Thai motion chokes the veot, till other vent 

slie makes : 
Or when the winds in hollow caves are doaVI, 
And subtile spiriu find that way oppos'd, 
They toss up flints in air ; the flints that fakle 
The seeds of fire, thus toss'd in air, collide, 
Kindling the sulphur, till, the fuel spent. 
The cave is coord, and the fierce winds raleni. 
Or whether sulphur catching fire, feeds on 
Its unctuous parts, till, all the matter gODe, 
The flames no more ascend ; for eaith anppUst 
The far that feeds them ; and when earth deuies 
That food, by length of time consom'd, the fire 
Famish'd for want of fuel, must expire. 

A race of men there are, as fame has toU, 
Who shivering suffer Hyperborean coM, 
Till, nine times bathing in Minerva's lake, 
Soft feathers to defend their naked sides they 

take. 
'T is said, the Scythian wives (believe who will) 
Transform themselves to birds by magic skiB ; 
Smear'd over with an oil of wondrous might. 
That adds new pinions to their airy flight. 

But this by sure experiment we know, 
That living creatures from corruption grow: 
Hide in a hollow pit a slaughter'd steer. 
Bees from the putrid bowels will appear ; 
Who like their parents haunt the fields, and 

bring [•priOft 

Their honey-harvest home, and hope anotiier 
The warlike steed is multiplied, we find, 
To wasps and hornets of the warrior kind. 
Gut from a crab his crooked daws, and hide 
The rest in earth, a scorpion theuce will^a, 
And shoot his sting, hb tail, in cirdes tow'd, 
Refers the limbs hb backward father kwt. 
And worms, that stretch on leaves their Stmf 

loom, 
Crawl from their bags, and butterflies baeomK 
E'en slime begets the frogs' loquacious «im:« t 
Short of tlieir feet at first, in little space 
With arms and legs ewluM, k>ng leaps they tak* 
Rais'd en their hinder part, and swim tarn kk^ 
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And wares tepal : ibr natore gives their kind, 
To that inteat, a length of lege behind. 

The cube of bears a living lump appear, 
When whelpM, and no determb'd figure wear. 
Their mother licks 'em into shape, and gives 
As much of form, as she herself receives. 

The grubs fhm their sexangular abode 
Crawl out unfinishM. like the maggot's brood : 
Trunks without limbs ; till time at leisure brings 
The ihigtis they wanted, and their tardy wings. 

The bird who draws the car of Juno, vain 
Of her crown'd head, and of her starry train ; 
And li- liiai bears th' artillery of Jove, 
The strung-poiincM eagle, and the billing dove ; 
And all the feather'd kind, who could suppose 
(But that from sight, the surest sense, he 

knows) 
They from ih' included yolk, not ambient white 
arose, 

There are who think the marrow of a man, 
Which in the spine, while he was living, ran ; 
When dead, the pith corrupted, will become 
A snake, and hiss within the hollow tomb. 

All these receive their birth from other things ; 
But from himself the phcenix only springs : 
Self-bom, begotten by the parent flame 
In which he burn'd, another and the same : 
Who not by com or herbs his life sustains. 
But the sweet essence of Amomum drains : 
And watches the rich gums Arabia beari. 
While yet in tender dew they drop their tears. 
He (his five centuries of life fuifilFd) 
His nest on oaken boughs begins to build, 
Or trembling tops of palm ; and first he draws 
The plan with his broad bill, and crooked claws, 
Nature's artificers ; on this the pile 
Is (brm*d, and rises round ; then with the spoil 
Of Casia, Cynamon, and steins of Nard, 
(For softness strew'd beneath,) his fimeralbed 

is rear'd : 
Funeral and bridal both ; and all around 
The borders with corrupiless myrrh are crownM : 
On this incumbent ; tiU ethereal flame 
First catches, then consumes the costly frame ; 
Consumes him too, as on the pile he lies ; 
He liv*d on odours, and in odours dies. 

An infant phoenix from the former springs. 
His father's heir, and from his tender wings 
Shakes off his parent dust ; his roethc^ he 

pursues, 
And tlie same lease of life on the same terms 

renews : 
When grown to manhood he begins his reigli, 
And with stiff pinions can bis flight sustain, 
He lightens of its load the tree that bore 
His father's royal sepulchre before. 
And his own cradle ; this with pious care 
Plac'd on his back, ha cuts the buxom air 
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Seeks the sun's city, and his sacred diurch. 
And decently lays down his burden in the pordu 

A wonder more amazing would we find ? 
Th^ bysna shows it, of a double kind. 
Varying the sexes in alternate years. 
In cme begets, and in another bears. ' 
The thin chameleon, fed with air, receives 
The colour of the thing to which he cleaves. 

India, when conquePd, on the oonqu'rihg god 
For planted vines tiie sharp-eyed lynx bestow'd, 
Whose urine, shed before it touchek earth. 
Congeals in air, and gives to gems their birth* 
So coral, soft and white in ocean's bed, 
Comes harden'd up in air, and glows with red. 

All changing species should my song recite ; 
Before I ceas'd, would change the day to night. 
Nations and empires flourish and decay, 
By turns command, and in their turns obey ; 
Time softens hardy people, time again 
Hardens to war a soft, unwarlike train. 
Thus Troy, for ten long years, her foes with* 

stood, 
And daily bleeding bore the expense of blood: . 
Now for Uiiek streets it shows an empty space, 
Or only fill'd with tombs of her own perishM 

race. 
Herself becomes the sepuk^re of what she was. 

Mycene, Spana, Tl^ebes of mighty fiime, 
Are vanishM out of substance into name, 
And Dardan Rome, that just begins to rise, 
On Tiber's banks, in time shall mate the skiea ; 
Widening her boundl^ and woriung on her way, 
E'en now she meditates im|)erial sway t 
Yet this is change, but she by changing thrives, 
Like moons new bom, and in her cradle strives - 
To fill her infant horns ; an hour shall come 
When the round world shall becontain'd in 
Rome. 
For thus old saws foretell, and Helenua 
Anchises' drooping son enliven'd thus. 
When Ilium now was in a sinking state, 
And he was doubtful of his future fate ; 
O goddess-burn, with thy hard fortune strive, 
Troy never can be lost, and thou alive. 
Thy passage tliou shall free through fire and 

sword| 
And Troy in foreign lands shall'be restoHd. 
In happier fiekls a rising town 1 see, [be : 

Greater than w))at e'er was, or is, or e'er'shaU 
And heaven yet owes the world a race deriv*d 

from thee. 
Sages and chiefii, of other lineage bom, 
The city shall extend, extended shall adorn : 
But from lulus he must draw his birth. 
By whcrni thy Rome shall itde th» oonquer'd 
earth: [reign, 

Whom heaven will lend mankmd on earth to 
And late require the precir\f pledge agtin. 
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ThU HmaniM to gmt Momm told, 
Which I reUln, e'er since in other mould 
My mmI wm cIothM ; and now rejoice to view 
My country waUs rebuilt, and Troy revir'd 

anew, 
RaiaM by the (all : decreed by Iom to cain ; 
Enslav'd but to be free, and cooquerd but to 
reign. 

'T is time my hanlHaouthM ooonen to con- 
Apt to run riot, and transgren the goal : [trol, 
And therefore I conclude ; wliatevor lies 
In earth, or flits in air, or fills the skies, 
All suffer change, and we, that are of soul 
And body mix'd, are members of the whole. 
Tiien when our sires, or graadsires, shall lbr« 

sake ' 
The fonoB of men, and brutal figures take. 
Thus hous'd, securely let their spirits rest. 
Nor violate thy &ther in the beast. 
Thy friend, thy brother, any of thy kin ; 
If none of these, yet there's a man within « 
O spare to mal^e a Thyestean meal, 
To enclose his body, and bis sod expel. 

Ill asrtoms by degrees to habits risej 
HI hehits aooii become exalted yice : 
What more advance can mortals make in sin 
So near perfection, who with blood begin ? 
Deaf to the calf that lies beneath the knife, 
Looks up, and from her butcher begs her Itfe ;- 
Deaf to the harmless kid, that, ere he dies. 
All methods to procure thy mercy tries. 
And imitates in rain thy chikireiPs cries. 
Wheie will he stop, who feeds with household 



Then etis the poultry whidi bofiire Ik M f 
Let plough thy steers ; that when they kwe ifaeif 

breath. 
To nature, not to thee, they may impute thob 

death. 
Let goats for food their loaded udders lend. 
And sheep from winter cold thy sides defead ; 
But neither springes, nets, nor snares coftoji 
And be no more ingenious lo destroy. 
Free as in air, let lurds on earth remain, 
Nor let insidious glue their wings coastnia , 
Nor opening hounds the trembling stag tt» 

fright, 
Nor purple feathers intercept his flight ; 
Nor hooks oonceal'd in baits for fish prepare, 
Nor lines to heave 'em twinkling up in air. 
Take not away the life you cannot give : 
For all things have an equal right to Uve. 
Kilt noxious creatures, where 't is sin to save; 
This only just prerogative we have : 
But nourish life with vegetable food, 
And shun the sacrilegious taste of blood. 
These precepts hf the Samian sage wsfa 

Uught, 
Which godlike Numa to the Sabines brought. 
And thence transferr'd to Room, by gift his owai 
A willing people, and an offer'd throne. 
O happy roooarch, sent by heav'n to bless 
A savage nation with soft arts of peace. 
To teacli religion, rapine to restrain, 
Grive laws to lust, and sacrifice ordain : 
Himself a saint, a goddess was his bride. 
And all the Muses o'er his acts preskle. 
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PREFACE CONCERNING OVID'S 
EPISTLES. 

,Tbe life of Ovid being ab-eady written in our 
language before thetranalatioivof his Metamor- 
phoses, I win not presume BO far upon myself, to 
think I can add any thing to Mr. Sandys his 
ondertaking. The English reader may there be 
satisfied, that he flourished in the reign of Au- 
gustus Casar ; that he was extracted from an ajft- 
eient family of Roman Knights ; that he was 
bom to the inheritance of a splendid fortune ; 
that he was designed to the study of the law, 
and had made considerable progress in it, before 
be quitted that prafossion, for this of Poetry, to 
wfaidi bo was more naturaOy formed. The 



«ause of bis banisoment is unknown ; bccauaa 
be was himself unwilling further to provoke tha 
emperor, by ascribing it to any oil^ reason, 
than what was pretended by Augustus, which 
was, the lasciviousness of his Elegies, and his 
Art of Love« It is true, they are not to be ex- 
cused in the severity of manners, as being aUe 
to corntpt a larger empire, if there were any, 
than that of Rome : yet this may be said in be- 
half of Ovid, that no man has ever treated tha 
passion oflove with so much delicacy of thouglit, 
and of expression, or searched into the natora 
of it more philosophically than he. And the em* 
peior, who condemned him, had as little reasoa 
as another .man to punish that fault with so much 
severity, i^at least he were tha author of a am 
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taSm Epigfam, whidi is aMrib«d to him, rolaliag' 
to tlwo canto of the first civil war hetwixt Urn* 
■elf and Marie AnCoay the trittmTir, whioh is 
more fblsome thkn any parnage I have met with 
in our Pool. To pass by the nalced familiarity 
of his eitpressions to Horace, which are cited in 
that atitbor's life, I need only mention one noto- 
rkms act of his, in talcing Livia to hie bed, when 
she was not only married, but wHh child by her 
husband then lirin^. But deeds, it seems, may 
be justified by arbitrary power, when words are 
qoMtioned in a Poet. There is another guess 
of the granmarlans, as far from truth as the 
first from reason ; they will have him banished for 
some favours, which, they say, he received from 
Julia, the daughter of Augustus, whom they 
think he celebrates under the name of Corinna 
in his Elegies: but he, wlio will observe the 
verses, which are made to that mistress, may 
gather from the whole contexture of them, that 
Corinna was not a woman of the highest quality. 
If Julia were then married to Agrippa, why 
should our Poet make his petition to Isis,for her 
safe delivery, and afterwards condole her mie- 
carriage ; which, for aught he knew, might be by 
her own husband ? Or, indeed . how durst he be 
so bold to make the least difcovery of such a 
crime, which was no less than capital, ospe* 
dally committed against a person of Agrippa's 
rank. Or, if it were before her marriage, he 
would sure have been more discreet, than to 
have published an accident which must have 
been fatal to them both. But what most con- 
firms me against this opinion is, that Ovid himself 
complains, tliat the true person of Corinna was 
found out by the fame of his verses to her ; which 
if it had been Julia, he durst not have owned ; 
and, besides, an immediate punishment must 
have followed. He seems himself more truly 
to have touched aC the cause of his exile in 
those obscure verses ; 

Cur allquld vldl, cur noxlalnmlnaflMl f *e. 

Namely, that he had either seen, or was con- 
scious to somewhat which had procured him 
his disgrace. But neither am I satisfied, 
that this was the incest of the emperor with his 
own daughter ; for Augustus was of a nature too 
vindictive, to have contented himself with so 
small a revenge, or so unsafe to himself, as tliafe 
of simple banishment; but would certainly have 
secured his crimes from public notice, by the 
death of him who was witness to them. Nei- 
ther have historians given us any sight into such 
an action of this emperor : nor wmiU he (thtf 
greatest politician of his time) in all probability, 
have managed his crimes widi so little eeerecy, 



as not to shun the observfUkm of any man. Il 
■eems more probable, that Ovid was either tha 
confidant of some other passion, or that he bad 
stumbled by some inadvertency upon the priva* 
dofl of Livia, and seen her in a bath \ for the 
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agree better with Livia, who had the fame of 
chastity, than with either of the Julias, who 
were both noted for incootinency. The first 
verses, whioh were made by him in his youtJi, 
and recited publicly, according to the custom, 
were, as he himself assures us, to Corinna : his 
banishment happened not till the ageof fif^: 
from which it may may be deduced, with proba^ 
bility enough, that the k>ve of Corinna did not 
occasion it ; nay, he tells us plainly, that his 
offence was that of error only, not of wickedness; 
and in the some paper of verses also, that the 
cause was nplorioosly known at Rome, though 
it be left so obscure to after ages. 

But to leave conjectures on a subject so uw 
certain, and to write somewhat more authentie 
of this Poet : that he frequented the court of Aa« 
giAtus, and was well received in it, is most un- 
doubted : all his poems bear the character oi 
a court, and af^ar to be written, as the French 
call it, eawalitrement : add to this, that the 
titles of many of bis Elegies, and more of his 
letters in his banishment, are addressed to per- 
sons well known to us, even at this distance, to 
have been considerable in that court. 

Nor was his acquaintance less with the fiip 
moos- Poets of his age, than with the noblemen 
and ladies. He tells you himself, in a parti- 
cular account of his own life, that Maeer, 
Horace, TiboUus, Propertius, and many others 
of them, were his familiar fHends, and thai 
some of them communicated their writings to 
him ; but that he had only seen YirgiU 

If the imitation of nature be the business of a 
Poet, I know no author, who- can justly be 
compared with ours, especially in the descrip* 
tion of the passions. And, to prove this, i 
■hall need no other judges than the generality 
of his readers ; for all passions being inborn 
with us, we are almost equally judges, when we 
are concerned in the representation of them. 
Now I will appeal to any man, who has read 
this Poet, whether he finds not the natural 
emotion of the same passion in himself, #hich' 
the poet describes in hb feigned persons ? His 
thoughts, which are the pictures and resdts of 
those passions, are generally such as natu- 
rally arise from those disorderiy motions of oar 
spirits. Yet, not to speak too partially in hia 
behalf, I will confess, that the oopiouinesa of 
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his wH was such, that bo often writ too point- 
edly for his subject, and made his persons speak 
more eloquently than the violence of thoir pai^ 
■ion would admit ; so that he is frequently wiuy 
out of season; leaving the imitation of nature, 
and the cooler dictates of his judgment, for the 
fiUse applause of fancy. Yet he seems lo have 
found out this ynperfection in his riper age : for 
why else should he complain, that his Met»- 
aaorphoses was lefk unfinished ? Nothing sure 
can be added to the wit of that poem, or of the 
rest : but many things ought to have been re- 
trenched; which I suppose would have been 
the business of his ago, if his misfortunes had 
not come too fast upon him. But take him un- 
corrected, as he is transmitted to us, and il 
must be acknowledged, in spite of his Dutch 
fKends, the commentators, even of Julius Sca- 
liger himself, that Seneca's censure will stand 
good against him; 

Nesclvlt quod bene eeisit rellnquere ; 
he never knew how to give over, when he had 
done well, but continually varying the same 
sense a hundred ways, and taking up in another 
place,, what he h^d more than enough in- 
culcated before, he sometimes cloys his read- 
ers instead q( satisfying them ; and gives occa- 
sion to his translators, who dare not cover 
him, to blush at the nakedness of their father. 
This then is the allay of Ovid's writings, which 
is sufficiently recompensed by his otfa«r excel- 
lencies : nay, this very fault is not without its 
beauties ; for the most severe censor cannot but 
be pleased with the prodigality of his wit, though 
at the same time he couU have wished that the 
master of it had been a better manager. Every 
thing which he does becomes him ; and, if some- 
times he appears too gay, yet there ig a secret 
gracefulness of youth, which accompanies his 
writings, though the staidness and sobriety of 
•ge be wanting. In the most material part, 
which is the conduct, it is certain that he sel- 
dom has miscarried ; for if his elegies be com- 
pared with those of TibuUus and Propertius, 
his contemporaries, it will be found, that thoss 
poets seldom designed before they writ ; and 
though the language ofTibullus be more polish- 
ed, and the learning of Propertius, especially 
in bis fourth bode, more set out to ostentation ; 
yet their common practice was to look no fur- 
ther before them than the next line ; whence it 
will inevitably follow, that they can drive to no 
certain point, but ramble from one subject to 
another, and conclude witli somewhat, which is 
feot of a piece with their beginning : 

Purpuereus, kite qui splendeat, unus et alter . 



as Horace says : though the verses are goldei^ 
they are but patched into the garment. . But 
our poet has iJways the goal in his eye, which 
directs him in his race : some beautiful design 
which he first establishes, and then contrives 
ihe means, which will naturally conduct him to 
his end. This will be evident to judiciaus read- 
ers in his Epistles, of which somewhat, at leaat 
in general will be expected. 

The title of them in our late editions is Epis- 
tol» Heroulum, the Letters of the Heroines. 
But Heinsius has judged more truly, tliat the 
inscription of our author was barely, Epistlea; 
which he concludes from his cited verses, where 
Ovid asserts this work as his own invention, 
and not borrowed frcm the Greeks, whom (as 
the masters of their learning) the Romans osii^ 
ally did im^te. But it appears not from their 
writings, that any of the Grecians ever touched 
upon this way, which our Poet therelbre justly 
has vindicated to himself. I qtiarrel not at the 
word Heroidum, because it is used by Ovid m 
his>&jtofLove: 

Jupiter ad veteres supplez Hexoldss Ibat. 

But, sure, he could not be guilty of such an 
oversight, to call his work by the name of He- 
roines, when there are divers men, or heroes, 
aS| namely, Paris, Leander, and Aconthu, 
joined in it. Except Sabinus, who writ some 
answers to Ovid's Letters, 

Qnam celer 4 toto redllt me us orl>e Sabinus) 

^remember not any of the Romans, who bars 
treated on this subject, save only Propertins, 
and that but once, m his Epistle of A rvthusa to 
Lycotas, which is written so near the style of 
Ovid, that it seems to be but an imitation ; and 
therefore ought not to defraud our Poet of the 
glory of his invention. 

CoBceming the Epistles, I shall content my- 
self to observe these few particulars : first, that 
they are generally granted to be the most per- 
fect pieces of Ovid, and that the style of them 
IS tenderly passionate and courtly ; two proper- 
ties well agreeing with the persons, whidi were 
heroines and lovers. Yet, where the cbaractsn 
were lower, as in CEnone and Hero, he has 
kept close to nature, in drawing his images af> 
ter a country life, though, perhaps, he has Ro- 
manized his Grecian dames too much, and 
made them speak, sometimes, as if they had 
been bom in the city of Rome, and under the 
empire of Augustus. There seems to bo M 
great variety m ine particular subjects whkb 
b« has chosen ; most of the Episdes beiaf viil^ 
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dBB from Mioi, who were forsaken by ibfir 
.'oreri : which 10 the reaaon that many of the 
i«me thoughts come back upon us in divers let- 
ters; but of -the general character of women, 
whkii is modesty, he has taken a most becom- 
ing care ; for his amorous expressions go, ntf 
fivther than virtue may allow, and therefore 
nuky be read, as he intended them, by matrons 
^thout a blush. 

Thus much concerning the Poet : it remains 
that I should say somewhat of poetical transla- 
in general, and give my opinion (with 
' ' I to better judgments) which way of 
fwrsion seems to be the most proper. 

AU translation, I suppose, may be reduced to 
these three heads 

First, that of Metaphrase, or turning an au- 
thor word by word, and line by line, from one 
Uaguage mto another. Thus, er near this 
manner, was Horace his Art of Poetry trans- 
hrted by Ben Jonson. The second way is 
that of Paraphrase, or translation with latitude^ 
where the author ts kept in view by the trans- 
lator, so as never to be lost, hot his words are 
•ol 80 strictly followed as his sense ; and that 
too is admitted to be amplified, but not aKerod. 
Such is Mr. Waller's tninslation of Virgil's 
Fourth iBneid. The third way is that «f imi- 
tation, where the translator (if now he has not 
lost that name) assumes the liberty, not only to 
▼ary from the words and sense, but to forsake 
them both as he sees occasion ; and taking only 
•ome general hints from the original, to run d^ 
visions on the ground-work, as he pleases. 
8Qch is Mr. Cowley's practice in turning two 
Odes of Pindar, and one ofHorace, into English. 

Concerning the first of these methods, our 
■MSter Horaoe has given us this caution : 

Nee verbum TsitM euiaMs reddere fldus 

Intsrpres 

Nor word for word too lUthf uUy translate, 

as the Earl of Roscommon has excellently ren- 
dered it. Too faithfully is, indeed, pedanti- 
cally : it is a faith, like that which proceeds from 
superstition, blind and zealous. Take it in the 
expression of Sir John Denham to Sir Richard 
Vanshaw, on his version of the Pastor Fido: 

That servile path thou nobtr dost decline, 
Of traciaff word by word, and line by Hne. 
A new and nobler way thoa dost pursue, 
To make translations and translators too t 
They but OTeserve the ashes, thou the flame. 
Tnie to bu sense, but tnisr to Us fame. 



expresses that in one wo/d, which either die 
barbarity, or the narrowness, of modem 
tongues cannot supply in more. It is frequent 
also that the conceit is couched in some expres- 
sion, which win be lost in English. 

Atque lldem ventl vela fldemque fnent 

What Poet of our nation is so happy as to eSi 
press this thought literally in English, and It 
strike wit, or almost sense, out of it 7 

In short, the verbal copier is encumbered 
with so nmny difficulties at once, that he can 
never disentangle himself from all. He is to 
consider, at the same time, the thought of hii 
author, and his words, and to find out the coim- 
terpart to each in another language ; and, be- - 
sides this, he is to confine himself to the compass 
of numbers, and the slavery of rhyme. It is 
much like dancing on ropes with fettered legs : 
a man can shun a fall by using cautkm ; but the 
gracefubess of motion is not to be expected : 
and when we have saui the best of it, it is but a 
foolish task ;. for no sober man wouM pot hin^ 
self into a danger for the applause of escaping 
without breaking his neck. We see Ben Jod» 
son could not avoid obscurity in his literal tran«* 
lation ofHorace, attempted in the same compasf 
of lines : nay Horace himself could scarce have 
dono it to a Greek Poet : 

Bievls ease laboro obacurua flo > 

either perspicuity or graoefubiess wiU frequently 
bo wanting. Horace has, indeed, avoided both 
these rocks in his translation of the first threo 
lines of Homer's Odyssey, which ho has 00^ 
tracted into two. 



Die mihl, miisa, Tlrum. e 
Qui mores homlnmn muftoram vidlt et uibes. 
Muse, speak the man, who, since the siege of Ttoy, 
80 many towns, such duubge of manners saw. 



It is almost im| 
and well, at the 



le to translate verballv 

for the Latin (a 

ooapendions bngoage) often 



But then the suflTerings of Ulysses, which ars 
a considerable part of that sentence, are omit- 
ted: 

L'Oc itiXm 9MA «MrX«f 

The consideration of these difficulties, in t 
servile, literal translation, not long since made 
two of our famous wiu. Sir John Donham, and 
Mr. Cowley, to contrive another way of turning 
authors into our tongue, called, by the latter of 
them. Imitation. As they were friends, I sap- 
pose they communicated their thoughts on tUi 
subject to each other ; and, there&re, their rear- 
sons for it are little different. Though the 
practice of one is BNioh more noderatei Itaht 
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fautadoB of ^m ftothor, m their MDse, to be ui 
endeavour of a later Poet to write like one, who 
has written before him, on the same iul]^ect : 
that ifl, not to translate his words or to be con- 
fined to his sense I but only to set him as a 
patterui and to write, as he supposes that author 
would have done, had he liTsd in our age, and 
in our country. Yet I dare not say that either 
of them have carried this libertine way of reiH 
daring authors (as Mr. Cowley eaUs it) so &r 
IS my defintion reaches. For in the Pindaric 
Odes, the customs and ceremonies of ancient 
(Greece are still preserved. But I know not 
what mischief may arise hereafter from the ex- 
ioqple of such an innovation, when writers of 
onequal parts to him shall imitate so bold an 
aidMtaking. To add and to diminish what we 
please, which is the way avowed by him, ought 
only to be granted to Mr. Cowley, and that too 
only in his translation of Pindar : because he 
alone was able to make him amends, by giving 
him better of his own, whenever he refused his 
■iitbor*s thoughts. Pindar is generally known 
to be adark'writer, to want connexion, (I mean 
if to understanding) to soar<out of sight, and 
leave his reader at a gaxe. So wild and un- 
governable a Poet cannot be translated lit^ 
raUy ; his genius is too strong to bear a chain, 
lad, Samson4ike, he shakes it off A genius so 
elevated and unconfined as Mr. Cowley's was 
but necessary to make Pindar speak EngUsh, 
tod that was to be performed by no other way 
than imitation. But if Virgil, or Ovid, or any 
regular intelligible authors be thus used, it is no 
hmger to be called their work, when neither 
the thoughts nor words are drawn from the ori- 
ginal ! but instead of them there is something 
new produced, which is almost the creation <^ 
another hand. By this way, it is true, some- 
what that u excellent may be invented, per- 
haps more excellent than the first design; though 
Virgil must be still excepted, when that perhaps 
takes place. Yet he who is inquisitive to know 
an author's thoughts will be disappointed in his 
expeetaiion. And it is not always that a man will 
be eontentod to have a present made him, when he 
expects the payment of a debt. To state it fairly: 
Imitation of an author is the most advantageous 
way for a translator to show himself, but the 
greatest wrong which can be done to the memory 
lad reputotion of the dead. Sir John Denham 
(who advised more liberty than he took him- 
self) gives his reason for his innovation, in his 
admirable preface before the traiMlatian of the 
McondiBneid. "Poetry is ofso subtile a spirit, 
that,in pouring out of one language into another, 
it will all evaporate \ and, if a new spirit be not 
•ddsd in the transfusifr>« there -«iU nmain n»* 



thing but a Caput Mortmm.'* I < 
argument holds good against a literal translalioi% 
but who defends it? Imitation and verbal ver- 
sion are, in my opinion, the two extremes, which 
ought to be avoided : and therefore, when I 
have proposed the mean betwixt them, it will 
be seen how fiir hb argument will reach. 

No man is capable of translating Poetry, who, 
besides a genius to that art, is not a master both 
of his author's language, and of his own : nor 
must we understand the language only of the 
Poet, but his particular turn of thoughts and 
expression, which are the characters that di^ 
tinguish, snd as it were individuate him from 
all other writers. When we are come thus 
far, it is time to look into ourselves, to confini 
our genius to his, to give his thought either tha 
saipe turn, if oar tongue will bear it, or, if not, 
to vary but tho dress, not to alter or destroy tiu 
substance. The like care must be taken of lbs 
more outward ornaments, the words. When 
they appear (which is but seldom) UteraSy 
graceful, it were an injory to the author that 
diey should be changed : but since every lan- 
guage is so fuQ of its own proprieties, that whst 
is beautiful in one, is often barbarous, nay sonM« 
times nonsense, in another, it would be unren* 
sonable to limit a translator to the narrow coa- 
pass of bis author's words. It is enough if ht 
choose out some expression vdiich does not vili 
ate the sense. I supposehe may stretch his chain 
to such a latitude ; but, by innovation of thoughts, 
methinks, he breaks it. By this means the 
spirit of an author may be transfiised, and yet 
not lost : and thus it is plain, that the reap 
son alleged by Sir John Denham has no farther 
force than to expression : for thought, if it be 
translated truly, cannot be lost in another huip 
guage ; but the words that convey it to our i^>- 
prehension (which are the image and ornament 
of that thought) may be so ill chosen as to make 
it appear in an tmhandsome dress, and rob it ot 
its native lustre. There is, therefore, a liberty 
to be allowed for the expression ; neither is it . 
necessary that words and lines should be con- 
fined to the measure of their original. Tbn 
sense of an author, generally speaking; is to be 
sacred and inviolable. If the fancy of Otid be 
luxuriant, it is his character to be so ; and if I 
retrench it, he is no longer Ovid. It will be 
replied, that he receivea advantage bv this 
lopping of his superflnous branches; but I 
rejoin, that a translator has no such right 
When a painter copies from the hfo, 1 sn^ 
pose he has no privilege to alter featorea, 
and Imeaments, under pretence that his pia* 
tnre wilt look better: perhaps the Cmso, wfaUh 
he has drawn, would be mora eact, if tke «fi# 
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or aoM were altered ; biH it is his boiinew to 
make il resemble the original. In two cases 
only there may a seeming difficulty arise ; that 
is, if the thought be notorioosly trivial, or dis- 
honest : but the same answer will serre lor both, 
thai then they ought not to be translated : 

Etqua 

Dcsperes tnM^tata niteacere posse, leUnqoas. 

Thus I hare ventured to give my opinion on 
this subject again^ the authority of two great 
men, but I hope without offence to either of 
their memories ; for I both loved theih living, and 
reverence them no w they are dead. But, if, after 
what I have urged, it be thought by better judges^ 
that the praise of a translation consists in adding 
new beauties to the piece, thereby to recompense 
tho loss which it sustains by change of language, 
I shall be willing to be taught belter, and to r»> 
cant. In the mean timo, it seems to me, that the 
true reason, why we have so (ew versions which 
are tolerable, is not from the too dose pursuing 
of tho author's sense, but because there are so 
few, who have all the talents, which are requi« 
site ibr translation, and that there is so little 
praise, and so small encouragement, lor sp <;oa- 
sideraUe a part of learning. 



CANACE TO MACAREUS. 

ERST. XI. 

THE ARGUMENT. 

4laeareiis and Canace, son ant dauj^hter to JEolus, 
god of the winds, loved each oth*r incestuonsly i 
Canace was delivered of a son, and committed 
him to her nurse, to be secretly conveyed away. 
The Infant crying out, by that means was dis- 
covered to JGoluB, who, enraged at the wicked* 
ness of his children, commanded the babe to be 
exposed to wild beasts on the mountains t and 
withal, sent a sword toCanace.wlth this message, 
That her crimes would Instruct her how to use 
It. With this swont she slew herself: but before 
she died, she writ the following letter to her bro- 
ther Macareus, who had taken sanctuary to the 
temple of ApoUo. 

Ir streaming blood my fatal letter stain, 

Imagine, ere you read, the writer slain ; . 

One hand the sword, and one the pen employs, 

.^idin my fa^i the ready paper lies. 

Think in this posture thou bebold*st me write : 

In this my cruel father would delight. 

O I were he present, that his eyes and hands 

Slight see, and urge, the death which he.oon* 



Than til the raging winds nmre dreadful, he, 
Unoiov'4 wiihoal a tear, myweaidi would sea. 



Jove justly ptac'd him on a stormy throne, 

His people's temper is so like his own. 

The North and South, and each contending 

blast, 
Are underneath his wide dominion cast : 
Those ho can rule ; but his tempestuous mind 
Is, like his airy kingdom, unconfin'd. 
Ah! what avail my kindred gods above. 
That in their number I can reckon Jove ! 
What help will all my heav'iily friends afford, 
When to my breast I lift the pointed sword ? 
That hour, which join'd us,, came before its 

time: 
In death we had been one without a crime. 
Why did thy flames beyond a brother's move 7 
Why lov'd I thee with more than sister's love? 
For i lov'd too ; and, knowing not my wound, 
A secret pleasure in thy kisses found : 
My cheeks no longer did their colour boast, • 
My food grew loathsome, and my strength I 

lost: 
Still ere I spoke, a sigh wopld stop my tongue ; 
Short were my slumbers, and,my nights were 

long. 
• I knew not from my love these griefr did grow, 
Yet was, alas, the thing I did not know. 
My wily nurse, by long experience, (bund. 
And first discovcr'd to my soul iu wound. 
'T is love, said she { and then my downcast 

tye»t 
And ffuilty dumbness, witneas'd my surprise* 
ForcM at the last, my shameful pain ^ tell : 
And, oh, what foUow'd we both know too well I 
** When half denying, more than half content. 
Embraces warm'd me to a iiill consent. 
Then with tumultuous joys my heart did heal, 
And guilt, that made them anxious, made them 

great." 
But now my swelling womb heav'd up my 

breast. 
And rising weight my sinking limbs opprest. 
What herbe, what plants, did not my mow 

produce, 
To make abortion by their pow'iful juice 7 
What med'cines tried we not, to thee unknownt 
Our first crime common ; this was mine alone. 
But the strong child, sectnre in his dark cell« 
With nature's vigour did our arts repel. 
And now the pale-facM empress of the night 
Nine times had fiU'd her orb with borrawM 

light: 
Not knowing 't was my labour, I eonplaia 
Of sudden shootings, and of grinding pain : 
My throes came thicker, andmy cries increas'df 
Which with her hand the conscious noma «^w 

press'd,^ 
To that unhappy ibrtmie was I come, 
Pant nrg'd my oamouis, bntfear fcepcasd 
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With inward struggting I restr«iii*d my cries, ' 
And drunk the tears that trickled from my eyes. 
Death was in sight, Lucina gave no aid ; 
And e'en my dying had my guilt betray'd. 
Thou cam'st, and in thy counthiance sate de- 
spair; 
Rent were thy garments all, and torn thy hair : 
Tet feigning eoinlurt, which thoa couldst not 

(Prest in thy armsi and whispering me to live:) 
For both oar sakes, (saidst thou,) preserve thy 

life; 
Live, my dear sister, and my dearer wife. 
Rais'd by that name, with my last pangs I 
strove : ^ [we love. 

Such powV have words^ when spoke by chose 
The babe, as ifhe heard what thou hadst sworn, 
With hasty joy sprung forward to be bom. 
What helps it to have weather'd oat one storm ! 
Fear of our father does another form. 
High in bis hall, rock'd in a chair of state. 
The king with his tempestuous council sate. 
Through this largo room our only passage lay, 
By which we could the new-born babe convey. 
Swath*d in her tap, the bold nurse bore him 

out, 
With olive branches covered round about ; 
And, muttering pray'rs, as holy rites she meant, 
Through the divided crowd iinquestionM went. 
Just at the door, th' unhappy infant cried : 
The grandsire heard him, and the theft he 

spied. 
Swift as a whirlwind to the nurse he flies. 
And deaft his stormy subjects with his cries. 
With one fierce poff be blows the leaves away ; 
ExposM, the self-discover'd infant lay. 
The noise reach'd me, and my presaging mind 
Too soon its own approaching woes dlvin'd. 
Not ships at sea with winds are shaken more. 
Nor seas themselves, when angry tempests 

roar, 
Than I, when my loud lather's voice I hear : 
The bed beneath me trembled with my fear. 
He rush'd upon me, and divulg'd my stain ; 
Scarce from my murder could his hands refrain. 
I only answered him with sUent tears ; 
They flow'd : my tongue was frozen up with 

fears. 
His little grand-child he commands away. 
To mountain wolves and ev^ry bird of prey. 
The babe cried out, as if he understood. 
And begg'd his pardon with what voice he could. 
By what oxpressioos can my grief be shown ? 
(Yet you may guess my anguish by your own,) 
To see my bowels, and, what yet was worse. 
Your bowels too, condemn'd to auch a curse ! 
Out went the king ; my voice its freedom (bund, 
llybreasulbeai mybhifaber'dchoeksIwiMnid. 



And now appeaHd the messenger of deafh ; 
Sad wore his looks, and scarce he drew hk 

breath, [word 

To say, <* Your father sends you" — (with that 
His trembling hands presented me a sword :) 
*' Your father sends you this ; and lets you know, 
That your own crimes the use of it wHl show." 
Too well I know the sense those words impart: 
His present shall be treasurM in my heart. 
Are these the nuptial gifts a bride receives ? 
And this the fatal dow'r a father gives ? 
Thou god of marriage, shun thy own disgrace, 
And take thy torch from this detested place : 
Instead of that, let furies light their brands, 
And fire my pile with thfiir infernal hands. 
With happier fortune may my sisters wed ; 
Wam'd by the dire examine of the dead. 
For thee, poor babe, what crime couki they pre- 
How could thy infant innocence ofiend ? [temll 
A guilt there was ; but, oh, that guilt was mine! 
Thou soffer'st for a sin that was not thine. 
Thy mother's grief and crime ! but just enjoy'd, 
Shown to my sight, and bom to be destroy*d ! 
Unhappy offspring of my teeming womb ! 
Dragg'd headlong from thy cradle to thy tooib I 
Thy unc^ending life I could not save, 
Nor weeping cwld I follow to thy grave : 
'Nor on thy tomb cook! offer my shorn hair 
Nor show the grief which tender mothen bear* 
Yet long thou sholt not from my arms be lost; 
For soon I willo'ertake thy infant ghost. 
But thou, my love, and now my bve'a despair, 
Perform his funerals with paternal care 
His scatter'd limbs with my dead body bora; 
And once more join us in the pious urn. 
If on my wounded breast thou dropp'st a tear, 
Think for whose sake my breast that wound did 

bear; 
And faithfully my last desires fuUil, 
As I perform my cruel &ther's wilL 



HELEN TO PARIS. 

EPisrr. xvn. 

/ 

THE ABOUMEHT. . 

Belen, having received an epistle ftom Pans.ie' 
tnras the foliowlna answer t whersln she seems st 
first to chide him for his presumption In writing as 
he bad done, which could only proceed from his low 

3)lnion of her virtue : then owns herself toh^ vea • 
ble of the pnssion which he had expressed An- hei; 
though she much suspected his constancy i and at 
last discovers her inclination to be ftivcaraMs to 
hira: the whole letter BhowingtbeexUemsartttee of 
womankind. 

Whbit loose epistles viokte chaste tym^ 
She half ooosenti, who lileniljr deoha. 



HELEN 1Y> PARIS. 



SSI 



How darM t ttniiftr, with detigns wo vain, 
Maniage and hospitable rights firofano ? 
Was it for tbb, your fleet did ehelier find 
FVom iweliing seae, and ev'ry &ithleas wind? 
(For though a distant eoontry brought you fbrth, 
Tour usage here was equal to your worth.) 
Does this deserve to be rewarded so ? 
Did you cootie here a stranger or a foe ? 
Tour partial judgment may perhaps oomplaini 
And lb ink- me barbarous fijr my just disdain. 
lU-bred tiien let me bo, but not unchaste, 
Nor my clear fame with any spot defac'd. 
Though in my face there 's no affected frown, 
Nor in my carriage a feign'd niceness shown, 
I keep my honour still wiUiout a stain, 
Nor has my love made any cotoomb vain. 
Tour boldness I with admiration see; 
What hope had you to gain a queen like me ? 
Because a hero IbrcM me once away, 
Am I thought fit to be a second prey? 
Had I been won, I had deserv'd your blame. 
But sore my part was nothing but the shame. 
Yet the base theft to him ix> fruit did bear, 
I 'scap'd unhurt by any thing but fear. 
Rude force might some unwilling kisses gain. 
But that was all he ever could obtain. 
You on such terms would ne'er have let me go ; 
Were be like you, we had not psjted so. 
Untouch'd tl^e youth restored me to my friends, 
And modest usage made me some amends. 
'T is virtue to repent a vicious deed, 
Did he repent, that Paris might succeed 7 ' 
Sure 't is some fate that sets me above wrongs, 
Yet still exposes me to busy tongues. 
I *U not complain ; for who *s displeas'd with love, 
If it sincere, discreet, and constant prove ? 
But that I (ear ; not that I think you base. 
Or doubt the blooming beauties of my face ; 
But aD your sex ia sutyect to deceive, 
And ours, alas, too willing to believe. 
Yet others jrieU ; and love overcomes the best : 
But why sliouki I not shine above the rest T 
Fair Leda's story seems at first to be 
A fit example ready fbrm'd for me. 
But she was coxen'd by a borrowed shape, 
And tmder harmless feathers felt a rape. 
If [ shoukl yield, what reason couM I use? 
By what mistake the loving crime excuse ? 
Her fault waa in her poweHul lover lost ; 
But of what Jupiter have I to boast ? 
Though you to heroes and to kings succeed, 
Our fiunous race does no addition need ; 
And great alliances but useless prove 
To one tlxat comes herself from mighty Jove. 
Go then, aiid boast in some less haughty place 
Your Phrygian blood, and Priam^s ancient race; 
Which I woukl show I valu'd, if I durst ; 
You are the fifth (ram Jove, but I the first. 



The crown of Troy is powerful I oonfeai ; 
But I have reason to think ours nc less. 
Your letter, fill'd with promises of all 
That men can good, and women pleasant cbK, 
Gives expectation such an ample field, 
As would move goddesses themselves to yidd. 
But if I e*er offend great Juno's laws. 
Yourself shall be the dear, the only cauae : 
ILithor my honour I Ml to deaSi maintain, 
Or follow you, without mean thoughts of gain. 
Not that so (air a present I despise ; 
We like the gift, when we the giver prize. 
But 't is your love moves me, which made jrmi 

take 
Such pains, and run snob hazards for my aake. 
I have perceivM (though I dissembled too) 
A thousand things that love has made you do/ 
Your eager ey^es wodd ahnost dazxle' mine. 
In which, wild man, your wanton thoughts wimld 

shine. [atand, 

Sometimes you 'd sigh, sometimes disordor'd 
And- with unusual ardour press my hand; 
Contrive just afterme to take the gkss. 
Nor would you let the least occasion pass : 
When oft I feaHd, I did not mind alone, [dons f 
And blushing sate for things which you have 
Then mormur'd to myself. He *il fiar my sake 
Do any thing ; I hope 't was no mistake. 
Oft have I read within this pleasing grove. 
Under my name, those charming words, I love. 
I, frowning, seemM not to believe your flame ; 
But now, alas, am come to write the same. 
If I were capable to do amiss, 
I could not but be sensible of this. 
For oh ! your face has such peculiar cliams. 
That who can hold firom flying to your arms ! 
But what I ne'er can have without offence, 
May some blest maid possess with innooence. 
Pleasure may tempt, but virtue, nsore shooM 

move; 
O learn of me to want the thing you kwe. 
What you desire Is sought by all mankind : 
As you have eyes, so (Mhers are not blind. 
Like you they see, like you my chama adore ; 
They wish not less, but you dare venture more. 
Oh ! had you then upon our coasts been brought, 
My virgin k>ve when thousand rivals sought, 
You had I seen, you should have had my 

voice; 
Nor could my husband justly blame my ehoicsi 
For both our hopes, afals ! yon come too late; 
Another now is master of my bte.' 
More to my wish I could have liv'd with you, 
And yet my present lot oan undergo. 
Cease to solicit a weak woman's will, 
And urge not her you love tosonuichiD. 
But letflM live CQiktented as I may, 
And nnke not my innpocied fame your pv^t 
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Boom right you daim, naee naked to jwa 

Three goddetsee ditputed beauty's prize : 
One dier'd valouri t'other crowns ; but she ' 
ObtainM her cause, who, smiling, promis'd me. 
Bat first I am not of belief so light, [sight : 

To think such nymphs would show yoo sudi a 
Yet granting this, the other part is feign'd ; 
A bribe so mean your sentence had not gain*d. 
With partial eyes I shouki myself regard. 
To think that Venus made me her reward ; 
I humbly am content with human praise; 
A goddess's applause would envy raise. 
But be it as you say ; for, 't is oonfost, 
The men, who flatter highest, ptease us best. 
That I suspect it, ought not to displease ; 
For miracles are not believ'd with ease. 
One joy I have, that I had Venus' Toice ; 
A greater yet, that you confirm'd her choice ; 
nat profleHd laurels, promisM sovereignty, 
JoQO and Pallas, you cootemn'd for me. 
Am I your empire then, and your renowa'f 
What heart of rock, but must by this be won? 
And yet bear vritness, O you Powers above, 
How rude I am in all the arts of lote ! 
My hand is yet untaught to write to men : 
This is th* essay of ray nnpractis'i} pen. 
Happy those nymphs, whom use has perfect 

made! 
I think all crime, and tremble at a shade. 
E'en while I write, my fearful conscious eyes 
Look often back, misdoubting a surprise. 
For now the rumour spreads among the crowd. 
At court it whispers, but in town aloud. 
Dissemble you, irhate'ei' you hear 'em say : 
To leave oiT loving were your better way ; 
Yet if you will dissemble it, you may. 
Love secretly : the absence of my lord 
More fiwedom gives, but does not all afford : 
Lootf is his journey, long will be his stay '; 
CallVi by affairs of consequence away. 
To go, or not, when unrasolv'd he stood, 
I bid him make what swift return he eouU : 
Then kissing me, he said, I recommend 
All to thy care, but most my Trojan friend ; 
I smil'd at what ho innocently said, 
And only answer'd. You shall be obey'd. 
Propitious winds have home him far Iron h<Aic6, 
But let not this secure your confidence. 
Absent he is, yet absent he commands : 
You know the proverb, " Princes have long 

hands." 
My fkme'k my burden : for the more I 'm pfais'd, 
A juster gfouad of jealousy is imisM. 
Were I Uss fair, I might have been more blest : 
Great beauty through great danger is posses^d. 
To leave me here his venture was not haid, 
BeoamalM (hongkt ny Time was ny fOsffd. 



He feaiM my face, but tnMed to my Ufb, 
The beauty doubted, but believ'd the wHb. 
You bid me use t V occasion while I caB| 
Put in our hands by the good easy man. 
I would, and yet I doubt, Hwixt kve and 

fear; 
One draws me from you, and one brings as 

near. 
Our flames are mutual, and my busbaiMPrgoiist 
The nights are long ; I fear to Ke alone. 
One house contains us, and weak walls diride, 
And you 're too pressing to be long denied. 
Let me not live, but every thing conspires 
To joki our loves, and yet my fear retires. 
You court with words, when yon shouki ibrot 

*en^loy : 
A rape is requisite to shame-fac'd joy. 
Indulgent to die wrongs which we receive, 
Our sex can suffbr what we dare not give. 
What have I said 1 for both of us 't wore bssi, 
Our kindled fire if. each of us supprest. 
Thefakh of strangers is too pnme tochaage. 
And, like themselves, their wandering passjeM 

»ng«i 
Hypsipile, and the fond Minontsn maid. 
Were both by tnisting of their guests belray'4 
How can I -doubt that other men deceive. 
When yott yourself did faurCEInone leave t 
But lest I shouki upbraid your treacheiy, 
You make a merit of that crime to me. 
Yet grant you were to faithful love incNn'd, 
Your weary Trejaas wait but for a wind. 
Shouki yoo prevail ; while I assign the ntght, 
Your sails are hoisted, and you take your flight i 
Some bawling mariner our k>ve destroys, 
And breaks asunder our unfinish'd joys. 
But I with you may leave the Spartan poK, 
To view the Trojan wealth and Priam's ooort t 
Shown while I see, I shall expose my fonOy 
And fill a foreign country with my shame. 
In Asia what reception shaU I find? 
And what dishonour leave in Greece beWiid f 
What will your brothers, Priam, Hecuba, 
And what will all your modest matrons say ? 
E'en you, when on this action yoo reflect, 
My future conduct justly may suspect ; 
And whate'er stranger hinds upon your eoaa^ 
Conclude me, by your own example, KmL 
I from your riige a strumpet^ name shall hear 
While you fbrset what part in it yoo bear. ' 
You, my crimes author, will my crime upbrsidi 
Deep under ground, oh, let me first be laid ! 
You boast the pomp and plenty of your kmd. 
And promise all shall be at my oonunand : 
Your Trojan wealth, believe me, I despise ; 
My own poor native land has dearer tiea. 



Shouki I be injttr'd en your Phrygian sbora, 
What kdp cf kindred ooidd I there ianlon? 



DIXX> TO JBNBAB. 



sas 



Med«ft was by Jason's ilatt'ry won : 
I mayf like her, beHieve, and be undone. 
Plain honest hearts, lilie mine, suspect no ehtat, 
And love contributes to its own deceit. 
The ships, aboQt whose sides load lempesU roar, 
With gentle winds were waAed from the shore. 
Tour teeming mother dream'd a flaming brand, 
Sprang from her womb, consum*d the Trojan 

land. 
To second this, old prophecies conspire, 
That Ilium shall be burnt with Grreoian 6re. 
Both give me fear ; nor is it much allay'd, 
That Venus is obllg'd our lores to «id. 
For they, who lost their cause, revenge will 

take; 
And for one friend two enemies yon make. 
Nor can I doubt, but, should I (uHow you, 
The sword would soon our &tal crime pursue. 
A wrong so great my husband's rage would 



go In seareh orita'y. (a Xing* 

by the gods) be readily pre* 

DMo soon perceived It, and 



And my relations wooU his 

Tou boast your strength and courage ; buttr 

alas! 
Tour words receive small credit from your Awe- 
Let heroes in the dusty field delight, 
Those limbs were fiwhionM for anotlier fight« 
Bid Hector sally from the walls of Troy; 
A sweeter quarrel should your arms employ. 
Yet fears like these sheukl not my mind per- 
plex. 
Were I as wise as many of my sex. 
But time and you nay bolder thoughts inspire ; 
And I perhaps may yield to your desire. 
Ton last demand a private conference ; 
These are your words, but I can guess your 



Your unripe hopes their harvest must attend : 
Be ralM by me, and time may be your friend. 
This is enough to Jet you understajid ; 
For now my pen has tir'd my tender hand : 
My woman knows the secret of my heart, 
And may hereafter better news impait. 



DIDO TO iBNBAS. 
EPIST. VII. 

THE AHOUMBltT. 



^ the sra oC Tenos and Anehlies, hJtvln<» at 

the destruction of Tror. savod his gods, his fhr 
tber, and son Ascanius, from the lire, put to sea 
with twenty sail o( ships : and having been long 
tast with tempests, wM aviostcikst upon the shore 
sf Libya, where queen Dido (Hying fh«m the cruelty 
or Pygmalion, her brother, who had Icilled her 
husband Blehaos) had lately built Oarthage. She 
entertained iEneas and his fleet with great d viiliy. 
fen passionately la love with Kim, andtn the end 
«anied him not the last fhvoon. BuiMeremrsd- 



monishing JBaeas to 
dom promised him I 

Cred to folfow him. Dido soon perceived lt,~and 
vliig in vain tried all other means to engage him 
to stay, at last In despair writes to him as foUowa. 

So, on M ma ndar's banks, when death is nigh, 
The mournful swan sings her own elegy. 
Not that I hope (for, oh, that hope were vain iy 
By words your lost aflPection to regain * 
But having lost whate'er was wordi my caK« 
Why shouU I fear to Ipse a dying pray'r ? 
'T is thenresoiv'd poor Dido must be left, 
X>f life, of honour, and of love bereft ! 
While you, with loosen'd sails, and vows, pra* 

pare 
To seek a land that flies the searcher's care. 
Nor can my rising tow'rs your flight restrain, 
Nor my new empire, offer'd you in vam. 
Built walls you shun, unbuilt you seek ; that 

land 
Is yet to conquer ; but you this oonunand. 
Suppose you landed where your wish design'd^ 
Think what reception fbreignera would 6nd« 
What people is so void of eonunon sense. 
To v<^ succession from a native prinoa f 
Yet there new sceptres and new loves yon seek 
New vows to plight, and plighted vows to break. 
When will your towers the height of Garthags 

know? 
Or when your eyes discern such crowds below ? 
If such a town and subjects you uould see, 
Still would you want a wife who lov'd like me. 
For, oh, 1 bum, like fires with incense bright t 
Not holy tapers flame with purer light : 
JEneas is my thoughts' perpetual theme ^ 
Their daily longing, and their nightly dream. 
Yet he 's ungrateful and obdurate still : 
Fool that I am to place my heart so ill 1 
Myself I cannot to myself restore ; 
Still I complain, and still I love him move. 
Have pity, Cupid, on my bleeding heart. 
And pierce thy brother's with an equal dart. 
I rave : nor canst thou Venus' offspring be, 
Love's mother could not bear a son like thee. 
From harden'd oak, or from a rock's cold womK 
At least thou art firom some fierce tigress come ; 
Or on rough seas, fitMn thoir feundation torn, 
Got by the winds, and in a tempest bom : 
Like that, which now thy trembling saik>rs fear ; 
Like that, whose rage shouU stall detain than 

here. 
BehoU how high the foamy biQows ride ! 
The winds and waves are on the juster side. • 
To winter weather and a stormy sea 
I'll owe, what rather I wmikl owe to thee. 
Death thou deserv'st from heaven's avenging 
But I'm unwilling to become the cause, (laws 
To shun my love, if thou wilt seek thy fklte, 
'T is adear pnrohasa, and a cosSIt hate. 
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Slay but a title, tffl the tempett oei 
And the loud wiiads i>re luU*d into a 



peace, 



May all thy rage, like thein, 

And lo it wiU, if there be pow'r m love. 

Know'et thou not yet what daagen ■hipe lu^ 

tain? 
So often wreck'd, how dar'st thou tempt the 



O chastity and violated fiune. 

Exact your duet to my dead huabaiid*8 Mae* 

By death redeem my reputation lost, 

Ajid to hia anna restore my guilty ghost. 

Close by my palace, in a gl«>my grove, 

Is raisM a chapel to my morderM love i 

There, wreathed with boughs and wool his HatH 



Which, were it smooth, were ev*ry wave aaleep, 
Ten thousand forms of death are in the deep. 
In that abyss the gods tlieir vengeance store, 
For broken vows of those who fids^ly swore. 
There winged storms on sea-bom Venus wait 
To vindicate the justice of her irtate. 
Thus I to thee the means of safety show ; 
And, lost myself, would still preserve my ioe« 
False as thou art, I not thy death design : 
O rather live, to be the cause of mine ! 
Should some avenging storm thy vessel tear, 
(But heav'n forbid, my words should omen 

bear,) 
Then in thy fiice thy peijnr'd vows would 6y : 
And my wrong'd ^ost be present to thy eye. 
With ilireat'ning looks think thou behokl*sCme 

stare, 
Gasping my mouth, and clotted all my hair. 
Then,shoukI fork'd lightning and red thunder 

&I1, 
What oottldst thou say, but, I deserv'd 'em all. 
Lest this should happen, make not haste away ; 
To shun the danger will be worth Ihy stay. 
Have pity mi thy son, if not on me : 
My death akme is guilt enough for thee. 
What has his youth,what have thy gods deservM, 
To sink in seas, who were from fires preserv*d 7 
But neither gods nor parent didst thou bear ; 
Smooth stories all to please a woman's ear, 
False as the tale of thy romantic life. 
Nor yet am I thy first-deluded wife : 
Left to pursuing foes Greusa slay'd. 
By thee, base man, forsaken and betray'd. 
This, when thou told'st me, struck my tender 

heart, 
That such requital followed such desert. 
Nor doubt I but the gods, for crimes like these, 
Seven winters kept.thee wand*ring on the seas. 
Thy starv'd companions, cast ashore, I fed, 
Thyielf admitted to my crown and bed. 
To harbour.strangers, succour the distrest, 
Was kind enough ; but, oh, too kind the rest ! 
Cunt be the cave, which 6rst my ruin brought, 
Where, from the storm, we common shelter 

sought! 
A dreadful bowling echoed rmmd the place : 
The mountain nymphs, thouglit I, my nuptials 

graoe. 
f thoai^i so then, but now too late I know 
The fufiss yeU'd my funeral fna bekm. 



The pious monument of artful hands. 

Last night, methought, he cali'd me from tht 



And thrice, with hollow voice, cried, Dido, o 

She comes ; thy wife thy lawful i 

But comes more slowly, clogg*d with c 

fears. 

Forgive the wrong I offor'd to thy bed ; 
Strong were his charms, who my weak ftilh 

misled. 
His goddess moiher, and his aged sire, 
Bom on his back, (lid to my fall conspire. 
Oh I such be was, and is, that, were he tniei 
Withoiit a blush I might his love ptuvue. 
But cruel stars my birth-day did attend ; 
And M my fortune open'd, it must end. 
My plighted lord was at the altar slain, 
Whose wealth was made my bloody brother's 

gain. 
Friendless, and folk>w'd by the murdVei's hate, 
To foreign countries I remov'd my fate ; 
And here, a suppliant, from the natives' hands 
I bought the ground on which my city stands, 
With all the ceast that stretches to the soa; 
E'en to the friendly port tliat shelter'd theet 
Then rais'd these walls, which mount into iha 

air. 
At once my neighbours' wonder, and their fear. 
For now they arm ; and round me leagues an 
My scarce establialiM empire to invade, [made, 
To man my new-built walls I must prepare, 
A helpless woman, and unskill'd in war. 
Yet thousand rivals to my 4ove pretend ; 
And for my person would my crown defend i 
Whose jarring votes in one complaint agree, 
That each unjustly is disdain'd for thee. 
To proud Hyarbas give me up a prey ; 
(For that must follow, if thou goMt away :) 
Or to my husband's murd'rer leave my life) 
That to the husband he may add the wife. 
Go, then, since no complaints can move Ihf 

mind: 
Gk>, perjur'd man, but leave Ihy gods behind. 
Touch not those gods, by whom thou art Ibr 



Who will in impious hands no more be bomei 
Thy. sacrilegious worship they disdain. 
And rather wouU the Grecian fires sustain. 
Perhaps my greatest shame is still to oomoi 
And part of Uiee lies bid within waj wonb. 



OViO*a ART OP LOVK. 



rbe iMJM anbora mutt perish by thy hate, 
And perish guiitless in his mother's fste. 
Some god, thoa say'st, thy royage does ooa»- 

msnd; [lud! 

Would the same god had barr*d thee from ny 
The same, I doubt not, thy dit|iarture steers, 
Who kept thee out at sea so many years ; 
While thy long labours wrrc a price so great, 
As thou to purchase Troy wouldirt not repeat. 
But Tyber now tliou seek'st, to be at best, 
When there arriv'd, a poor precarious guest. 
Yet it deludes thy search : perhaps it will 
To thy old age Tie undiscovered still. 
^ A ready crown and wealth in dower I bring, . 
* And, without conquering, here thou art a king. 
Here thou lo Carthago may'st i»»iwfiT thy 

Troy: 
Here young Ascanius may his arms erapl->y ^ 
And, while we live secure in soil repose, 
Bring luany laurels home from conquer' i /ors. 
By Cupiirs at rows, I adjure thee, stay ; 
By all the guds, companions of thy way. 
So may thy Trojans, who are yet alive, 
T^ive still, and with no future fortune strive ; 
So may Uiy youthful son old age attaii^. 
And thy dead father*s bones in peace retnain ; 
Art thou hast pity on unhappy me. 
Who knew no crime, but too much k>ve ef the^. 
C am not born from fierce Achilles* line. 
Nor did my parents against Troy combine. 
To bo thy wife if I unworthy prove, 
8y some inferior name admit my love. 
To be secur*d of still possessing thee, 
W1.?.i would I do, and what would I not be 
Our Libyan coasts their certain seasons jqm/Jv, 
When free from tempests passengers may go : 
But now with northern blasts the billows roar. 
And drive the floating sea^weed to the shore. 
Le-' vp to my care the time to sail away ; 
\\'A»h >t*-*, I will not suffer thee to stay; 
I'^iy w*.^:) men would be with ease content ; 
Their o^tis iie tattered, and their masts are 

»|Kit:. 
If by no iti«;rii > thy mind can move, 
What ii»44 dc'HK St my merit, give my love. 
Stay, till I trant uy loss to undergo; 
And give m« timn to struggle with my wo. 
If not, know this, I will not suffer long; 
My life 's too Itnthsome, q)»J \Af love too strong. 
Death hoMs my p<n, and dictaxi^s "vhatl say, 
While cross my lap tlio Xrojan sword I lay. ' 
My tears flow down ; tlic sharp Mlgo cuts their 

flood, fblo.xi. 

And drinks my sorrows, that must ilrtnk roy 
How well thy gift does with my file agree ! 
My funeral pomp ii cheaply made by thee. 
To no new wounds my bosom I display : 
The sword but enters whera love made the way. 



But thou, dear sister, and yet dearer friend, 
Shall my cold ashes to their um attend. 
Sicheus* wife let not the marble boast| 
I lost that title, when my fiune I lost. 
This short inscription only let it bear : 
** Unhappy Dido lies in quiet here. [died. 

The cause of death, and sword by which shs 
iBneas gave : the rest her arm supplied.** 



TRANSLATIONS 
FROM OVIDS ART OP LOVE. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF OVID'S ART 
OF LOVE. 

U Cuuid^s school whoe'er woidd take degree, 

Mtiii learn his rudiments, by reading rae. 

Brameii with sailing arts their vessels nKjve;- 

Art !f aides the chariot ; art instructs to k>ye. 

Of ships and chariots others know the rule ; 

Bur 1 am master in Love's mighty school. 

Oupid indeed is obstinate and wild, 

A snibbom god ; but yet tlie god 's a child : 

¥:i9j to govern in his tender age, 

Likti fierce Achilles in his pupillage : 

TUw hero, bom fer conquest, trembling stood 

Bcrcre the Centaur, and receiv*d the rod. 

As Ciiiron mollified his cruel mind 

Wjih art, and taught his warlike hands to wind 

The silver strings of his melodious lyre : 

So love's fair goddess does my soul inspire. 

To teach her softer arts ; to sooth the mnd, 

And smooth the ruggnd breasts of human ki;id. 

Yet Cupid and Achilles each with scorn 
And rage were fill'd ; and both were gQdde>^ 

bom. 
The bull, reclaim'd and yok*d, the burden dra w« : 
The horse receives the bit within his jaw» . 
And stubborn Love shall bend beneath mr. 

sway. 
Though struggling oft he strives to disobey. 
He shakes lus torch, he wounds mo with lilt 

darts ; 
But vain his force, and vainer aro his &rcft. 
The more he bums my soul, or wtMmav my 

' »ight, 
The more he teaches to revenge the sp'; e. 

I boast np aid the Delphian god afib:d«« 
Nor auspice from the flight of diattoriiic; birds , 
Nor Clio, nor her sisters have I seAi ; 
As Heniod saw them on the shady g* -i^n : 
Experience makes my work ; a truO. m> iried 
You may believe ; and Venus be my guidet 

Fkt hence, ye vesUls, be^ who Xind yont 
hair; 
And liiives, whogpwns helnwyoiir ackkiwav. 
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I tloc the brodi»U loose aod imconSnM, 
Th unpunMhable pleaiuref of the kind ; 
IVhich all atiko, for lore, or money, find. 

You, who in Cupid's rolls inscribe your name, 
First seek an nbject worthy of your flame ; 
Then strire, with art, your lady's mind to gain.: 
Andf last, provide your love may long remain. 
On these three precepts all my work shall move : 
These are the rules and principles of love. 

Before your youth with marriage is opprest, 
Make choice of one who suits your humour 

best: 
And tndi a damsel drops not from the sky ; 
She must be sought for with a curious eye. 

The wary angleri in the winding brook. 
Knows what the fish, and where to bait his hook. 
The fowler and the huntsman know by nam6 
The certain haunts and harbour of their game. 
So must the k>ver beat the likeliest grounds ; 
Th* assembly where his quarry most abounds. 
Nor shall ray novice wander fur astray ; 
Theie rules shall put him in the ready way. 
Thou sbalt not sail around the continent, 
As far as Perseus, or as Paris went : 
For Rome alone affords thee such a store. 
At an the world can hardly show thee more. 
The fiice of heav*n with fewer stars is crown'd. 
Than beauties in the Roman sphere are found. 
Whether thy love is bent on blooming youth, 
On dawninff sweetness in unartful truth ; 
Or courts the juicy joys of riper growth ; 
Here mayst thou find thy full desires in both. 
Or if autumnal beauties please thy sight, 
(An age that knows to i^ve, and take delight ;} 
Millioos of matrons of the graver sort, 
In common prudence, will not balk the sport. 

In summer heats thou noed*st but only go 
To Pompey's cool and shady portico; 
Or Concord's fane ; or that proud edifice, 
Whose turrets near the bawdy fluburb rise : 
Or to that other portico, where stands 
The cruel father urging his commands,"' 
And fifty daughters wait the time of rest. 
To plunge their poniards in the bridegrocHrn's 
breast : '' 

Or Venus' temple ; where, on annual nights. 
They mourn Adonis with Assyrian rights. 
Nor shun the Jewish walk, where the foul 

drove 
On sabbaths, rest from -ev'ry thing but love : 
Nor Isis' temple ; for that sacred whore 
Makes others^ what to Jove she was before. 
And if the hall itself be not belied, 
E'en there the cause of love is oflon tried ; 
Near it at least, or fa) the palace-yard, 
From whence the noisy combatants are heard. 
The crafty counsellors, in formal gown, 
Thwe gain another's cause, but Ims their own. 



Thers eloquence is nonpkMt in the soil; 
And lawyers, who had wosds at will, mn HM^ 
Venus, from her adjoining temple, smilea, 
To see them caught in their litigious wilaa. 
Grave senators lead home the youtbfiil dasMi 
Returning clients, when they patnma came. 
But, above all, the play-house is the place ; 
Thero 's choice of quarry in that narrow dbiumt 
There take thy stand, and sharply ktoking out. 
Soon mayst thou find a mistress in the rout. 
For length of time, or for a single booL 
The theatres are berries for the fiur : 
Like vM on mole-bills thither th6y repair; 
Like bees to hives, so numerously they throng, 
It may be sak!, they to that place bekmg. 
Thither they swarm, who have the puUio voicet 
There choose, if plen^ not distract thy choict. 
To see aiid to be seen, in heaps they run; 
Some to undo, and some to be undone. 

From Romulus the rise of playa began, 
To his new subjects a comrnodious man ; 
Who, his unmarried soldiers to tuppiy, 
Took care the commonwealth shouki muItSfilyt 
Providing Sabine women for his braves, 
Like a true king, to get a race of slaves. 
His'play-house not of Parian marble made. 
Nor was it spread with purple sails for shade. 
The stage with rushes, or with leaves they 

strew'd : 
No scenes in prospect, no machining god. 
On rows of homely turf they sat to see, 
Crown'd with the wreaths of tv^ry vtmn m 

tree. 
There, while they sat in rustic majee^. 
Each lover had his mistress in his eye ; 
And whom he saw most suiting to his mind, 
For joys of matrimonial rape design'd. 
Scarce could they wait the plaudit in their haitoi 
But, erethe-dances and the song were past, 
The monarch gave the signal from his throne ; 
And, rising, bade his merry men fall on. 
The martial creW, like soldiers ready prest, 
Just at the word (the word too was. The Best) 
With joyful cries each other animate ; 
Some choose, and some at hazard teiie their 



As dovea from eagles, or from wolves the 
So fitMn their lawless knrers fly the daniee. 
Their fear was one, but not one face of fear ; 
Some rend the lovely tresses of their hair ; 
Some shriek, and some are struck with 

despair. 
Her absent mother one invokes in vain ; 
One stands amaz'd, not daring to eomplafai ; 
The nimbler trust their feet, the slow rem ' 
But nought availing, all are captives led. 
Trembling and blushing, to the genial bed 
She who too long resisted, or denied, 
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m 



9Vt Jihr brer BiftdA by force a biide ; 
Aid| win sttpenor ftrongtk, eompell'd her to 



I eooth'd ber thus :-»My soul's hr better 
part, 
Ceaiie woeping, nor affct thj tender heart : 
For what thy father to thy mother was, 
That iaith to thee, that sotemn row i pass. ^ 

Thus Romulus became so popolar ; 
This was the way to thrive in peace and war ; 
To pay his army, and fresh whores to bring : 
Who would not fight (or such a gracious king? 

Thus bve in theatres did first tmproTe ; 
And theatres are still the scenes of Ioto ; 
Nor shun the diariot's, and the courser's race; 
The circus is no inconvenient pfaw:e. 
No need is there of talking on -the hand ; 
Nor nods, nor signs, which lovers understand. 
But baldly next the fiiir your seat provide ; 
Close as you can to hers, and side by side< 
Pleas'd or unpleas'd, no mauer ; crowding sit : 
For so tlie laws of public shows permit. 
Then find occasion to begin discourse ; 
Inquire, whose chariot this and whqse^ that 



To whatsoever side she is inclined. 

Suit all your inclinations to her mind ; 

Like what shelikea ; from thence your court 

begin; 
And whom she favours, wish that he may win. 
But when the statues of the deities. 
In chariots roIlM, appear before the priie ; 
When Venus comes, with deep devotW rise. ' 
If dnst be on her lap, or grauis of sand. 
Brush both away with your officious hand. 
If none be there, yet bnish that nothing thence ; 
And still to touch her lap make some pretence. 
Touch any thing of hers ; and if her train 
Sweep on iha ground, let itnot sweep in vain ; 
But gently take it up, and wipe it clean ; 



Observe, who sils behind her ; and be^^rare, 
* Lest his encroaching knee shoul4 press t}\e fair. 
Lisht service takes light minds : for some can 
Of favours won, by laying cushions well : [tell, 
By fanning faces some their fortune meet ; 
An'l some by laying footstools for their feet. 
These overtures of love the Circus gives; 
Nor at the sword-plav less the lover thrives : 
For there the son of Venus fights his prize ; 
And deepest wounds are oft receiv'd from eyes. 
One, while the crowd their acclamations make, 
Or while he bets, and puts hi« rin^ lo stake, 
It struck from far, and feels the flying dart ; 
And of the spectade is made a part. 

Cmsar wouki represent a naval fight. 
Per bis own honoor, and for Rome's delight. 
Tou iw— 8S 



From either sea the youths and maidens cona 
And all the world was then contain'd in Rome. 
In this vast concourse, in this choice <^gamey 
What Roman heart but feh a foreign flame ? 
Once more our prince prepares to make us glad ; 
And the remaining Bast lo Rome will add. 
Rejoice, ye Roman soldiers, in your um ; 
Tour enngns from the Parthians shall return ; 
And the slain Crassi shall no longer mourn. 
A youth is sent those trophies to demand ; 
Ami bears his father's thunder in his hand: 
Do«d>t not th' imperial boy in wars unseen ; 
In childhood all ofGoBsars race are men. 
Celestial seeds shoot out before their day^ 
Prevent their years, and brook no dull delay. 
Thus infant Hercules the snakes dkl press, 
And in his cradle did his sire confess. 
Bacchus, a boy, yet like a hero fought, 
And early spoils from oonquer'd India brought. 
Thus you your father's troops shall lead lo fight, 
And thus shall vanquish in your father's right. 
These rudimenu you to your lineage owe ; 
Bom to increase your titles, as you grow. 
Brethren you had, revenge your brethren slain ; 
Tou have a fathcr> and his rights maintain. 
Arm*d by your c<yjna«*'s parent, and your owB| 
Redeem your country, and restore his throne. 
Your enemies assert an impious cause } 
Tou fight both for divine and human laws. 
Already in their cause they ore o'ercome : 
Subject them too, by force of arms, to Rome, 
Great father Mare with greater Ciesar join. 
To give a prosperous omen to your line : 
One of you is, and one shall be divine. 
I prophesy you shall, you shall o'ercome ; 
My verse shall bring you back in triumph home 
Speak in my verse, exliort to loud alarms : 
O were my numbers equal to your anns ! 
Then woidd I sing the Parthians' overthrow , 
Their shot averse sent from a flying bow : 
The Parthians, who already flying fight, 
Already give an omen of their flight. 
O when will come the day, by heav'n design'<l^ >, 
When thou, the best and fitirest of mankind, 
Drawn by white horses shalt in triumph ride, ' 
With conqueHd slaves attending on thy side ; 
Slaves, that no longer can be safe in flight; 
O gloriotis object, O surprising sight, 
O day of public joy, too good to end In night ! 
<^ such a day, if Ihou, and, next to thee, 
Some beauiy siu,the spectscle to see : 
If she inquire the names of oonquer'd kings; 
Of mountains, rivers, and their hidden springs, 
Answer to all thou know'bt ; and, if need be, 
Of things unknown seem to speak knowingly ; 
This b Euphrates, crown'd with reeds ; aiii 

there 
Flows the swift Tigris with his s 
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Invent mw utoesof thiitoc unkiiown befi>r« ; 

Call this Armenia, that the Caspian shore ; 

Call thH a Mede, and that a Parthian youth ; 

Talk probably ; no matter for the truth. 
In feasts, as at our shows, new means abound ; 

More pleasure there, than that of wine, is 
found. 

The Paphion goddess there her ambush lays ; 

And love betwixt the horns of Bacchus plajrs : 

Desires increase at ev'ry swelling draught ; 

Brisk vapours add new vigour to the thought. 

There Cupid's purple wings no flight aflbnl ; 

But, wet with wine, he flutters on the board. 

He shakes his pinions, but he cannot move; 

Fix*d he remains, and turns a mAidlin Love. 

Wine warms the blood, and makes the spirita 
flow; 

Care flies, and wrinkles from the forehead go : 

Exalts the poor, invigorates the weak ; 

Gives mirth and lau^ter, and a rosy cheek. 

Bold truths it speaks ; and, spoken, dares main- 
tain; 

And brings our old simplicity again. 

Love sparkles in the cup, and fl!ls it higher : 

Wine feeds the flames, and fliel adds to fire. 

But choose no mistress in thy drunken fit; 

Wine gilds too much their beauties and their 
wit. 

Nor trust thy judgment when the tapers dance ; 

But sober, and by day, thy suit advance. 

By day-light Paris judg'd the beauteous three ; 

And for the fairest did Uie prize decree. 

Night is a cheat, and all deformities 

Are hid, or lessen'd in her dark disguise. 

The sun's (air light each error will cooiess, 

In face, in shape, in jewels, and in dress. 
Why name I ev'ry place where youths 



1 

'T is k»s of time, and a too fruitful ground. 
The Baian baths, were ships at anchor ride,. 
And wholesome streams Grom sulphur fountains 

glide ; (taught. 

Where wounded youths are by experience 
The waters are less healthful than they thought : 
Or Dian's fone, which near the suburb lies. 
Where priests, for their promotion, fight a prize, 
That maiden goddess is Love's mortal foe, 
I And much from her his subjects undergo. 

Thus for the sportful Muse, with myrtle 

bound. 
Has surig Where lovely lasses may be found. 
Now let mo sing, bow she who wounds your 



The grasshopper ahali first foihaarioal^g 
In summer seascsi, or the birds m spriB|^ 
Than woman can resist your flatt'ring akfl : 
E'en she will yieki, who swears she never wfl« 
To secret pleasure both the sexes ssove ; 
But women most, who most dissemble lose. 
'T were best for us, if. they would first deciani. 
Avow their passion, and submit to prayV. 
The cow, by lowing, tells the bull her flame t 
The neighing mare invites her staffion Co the 

game. 
Man is more temp'rate in hb Inst than they, 
And, more than women, can his passion swaj. 
Biblis, we know, did first her love dedare. 
And had recourse to death in he^ despair. 
Her brother she, her father Myrrha seugfac, 
And lov'd, but lov'd not as a daughter oughc 
Now fitMn a tree she stills her odorous teen, 
Which yet ^le name of her who shed 'em beatn. 

In Ida's shady vale a bull appear'd, 
While as the snow, iheiairest of the ban; 
A'bcauty-spot of black there only rose. 
Betwixt his equal horns and ample brow*: 
The love and wish of all the Cretan cows. 
The queen beheld him as his head be rev'd; 
And envied ev'ry leap he gave the henl. 
A secret fire she nourish'd in her breast. 
And hated ev'ry heifer he caress^l. 
A story known, and known for tru«, I tell ; 
Nor Crete, though lying, can the trudi eoneeal. 
She cut him grass, (so much can Love coii* 

mand ;) 
She strok'd, she fed htm with her royal hand: 
Was pleas'd in pastures with the herd to roam ; 
And Minos by the boll was oivercome. 

Cease, queen, with gems t' adoni thy bean- 
teous brows ; 
The monarch of tliy heart no jewel knows. 
Nor in thy glass compose thy looks and ejet s 
Secure from all thy channs thy knrer lies : 
Yet trust thy mirror, when it telb ihee true; 
Thou art-^no heifer to allure hit view. 
Soon wouldst thou quit thy royal diadem 
To thy fair rivals, to be hom'd like them. 
If Minos please, no lover seek to find: 
If not, at least seek one of human luiid. 

The wretched queen the Cretan ooort ftr* 



With art, may be to cure your wounds inclin'd. 
Young nobles, to my hiws attention lend ; 
And^ all you vulgar of my school attend. 

First then beUeve, all women may be won ; 
Altempt with confidence, the work is done. 



In woods and wiMs her habitation i 
She curses ev'ry beauteous cow she seee; 
Ah, why dost thou my h)rd and master please! 
And think'st, ungrateful creature as thou ait. 
With frisking awkwardly, to gam hubearl! 
She said, and straight commands, with fiowniif 

took. 
To pot her, undeserving, to the yoke ; 
Or foigns some holv rites of sacrifice, 
And sees hsr rivaTs death with joyfid evaf 
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inMiii vlien the bloodj priMt hu dono hu party 
Pleai'd, in her hand she holds the beating heart ; 
Nor from a soomful taunt can scarce' refirain; 
QO) Ibol, and strive to please mj love again. 

Now she would be Europa, lo now : 
(One bore a buU| and one was made a cow.) 
Tet she at last her brutal bliss obtain'd, 
And in a wooden cow the bull sustainM ; 
FiU*d with his seed, accompIishM her desire ; 
Till by his form the son betray'd the sire. 

If Atreus' wife to incest had not run, 
(But, ah, how hard it is to love but one l\ 
His coui^sers Phoibus had not driy'n away, 
To shim that sight, and mtomipt the day* 
Thy daughter, Nisus, pnU'd thy purple hair, 
And baricing season yet her bowels tear. 
At sea and land Atndes sav'd ^ia life. 
Yet fell a prey to his aduU'rous wife. 
Who knows not what revenge Medea sought, 
Wlien the slain offspring boro the fhther's fault 7 
Thus Phosnix did a woman's love bewail ; 
And thus Hippolytus by Phndra fell. 
These crimes revengeful matrons did commit: 
Hotter their lust, and sharper is their wit. 
Doubt not from them an easy victory : 
Scarce of a thousand dames will one deny. 
All woman are content th«t men should Woo ; 
She who complains, and she who will not do. 
Rest then secure, whate'er thy ludt may psove, 
iiot to be hated for declaring love. 
And yet how canst thou miss, since womankiild 
Is frail and vaiu, and still to change indin'd ? 
Old husband* and stale gallants they despise ; 
And more another's, than their own, they prixe. 
A larger crop adbmsour neighbour's field ; 
More milk his kine from swelling udders yield. 

First gain the maid ; by her thou shalt be sure 
A Oree access and easy to procure i 
Who knows what to her office does belong. 
Is in the secret, and can hold her tongue. 
Bribe her with gifts, with promises » and pray'rs, 
For her good word goes iar in love-«0lairB. 
The time and fit occasion leave ty her. 
When she most i^tly can thy suit prefer. 
The time for maids to fire their lady's blood| 
Is, when they find her in a merry mood ; 
When all things at her wish and pleasure move : 
Her heart is open than, and free to k>ve. 
Then mirth aiui wantonness to lust betray. 
And smooth the passage to the lover's way. 
Troy stood the siege, when fiil'd with anxious 
One merry fit cf included all the war. [care: 

If some fair rival ves her jealous mind, 
Oflbr thy service to revenge in kind. 
Instruct the damiel, while she combs her hair, 
To raise the choler of that injur'd fair ; 
And, sighing, nmke her mistrees understand, 
9he has the means of vengeance in her hand: 



Then, naming thee, thy humble sait prefer ; 
And swear thou languisbest and diest for hcr« 
Then let her lose no time, but push at all ; 
For woman soon are rais'd, and soon thty 

(all. 
Give their first fury leisure to relent, 
Thmr mek like ice, and suddenly repent. 

T' enjoy the maid, will that thy su'it advance t 
'T is a hard question, and a doubtfiil chance. 
One maid, corrupted, bawds the better for 't ; 
Another ibr herself wouU keep the sport. 
Thy business may be furthered ordelay'd t 
But by my counsel, let ak»e the maid : 
E'en th^gh she should consent to dd the CmXt 
The profit 's little, and the danger great. 
I will not lead thee through a rugged road ; 
But where the way lies open, sale, and broad. 
Tet if thou find'st her very much thy firiend. 
And her good face her diligence commend 
Let the iair mistress have thy first embrace, 
And let the maid eome after in her place. 

But this I will advise, and mark my wordt ( 
For 't is the best advice my skin affords ; 
If needs thou with the damsel yoM begin. 
Before th"* attempt is made, make sure to wiq , 
For then the secret better will be kept ; 
And she can tell no tales when once she *i dipt. 
'T is for the fowler's blerest to beware, 
The bird iniangled should nut 'scape the snare. 
The fish, oooe priok'd, avokis the bearded book, 
And spoils the sport of all the neighb'ring brook. 
But if the wench be thine, she makes thy wa/. 
And, for thy sake, her mistress will betray ; 
Tell all she knows, and all she hears her say. 
Keep well the counsel of thy faithful spy : ' 
So shalt thou learn whene'er she treads awry. 

All things the stations of their seasons keep : 
And certain times there are to sow and reap. 
Ploughmen and sailors for the season slay. 
One to plough land, and one to plough the sea t 
So should the lover wait the lucky day. 
Then stop thy suit, it hurU not thy design : 
But think, another hour she may be thine. 
And when she celebrates her birth at home« 
O^ when she views fhefublic shows of Roib9, 
Know, all thy visits then are troublesome. 
Defer iby work, and put not then to sea, - 
For that 's a boding and a itnrmy day. 
Else take thy time, and, when thou canst, begin i 
To break a Jewish sabbath, think no sin : 
Nor e'en on superi4itious days abstain ( 
Not when the Romans were at AUia slain. 
Ill omens in her frowns are understood ; 
When she 's in humor, ev'ry day is good. 
But than her birth-day ieMom comes a worse; 
When bribes and presents must be seat el 



And that 's a bloody day, that eoM thy purser 
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B« ilMinch ; j«t panHnooy will be Tmia : 
Th« crtving sex will ttill Uie lover drain. 
No tkill e*n thift them off, nor vt remove ; ■ 
Tliey will be begging when they know we I(^e. 
The merchant comes upon Ih* appointed day. 
Who shall before thy face his wares display. 
To choose ftir her she craves thy -kind advice ^ 
Then begs again, to bargain for the price : 
But when ahe has her purchase in her eye, 
She hugs thee ctose, and kisses thee to buy. 
*T is what I want, and 't is a pen*orth too ; 
In many years I will not trouble you. 
If you complain you have no ready coin ; 
No matter, 't is but writing of a line, 
A little bUI, not to be paid at sight; 
Now curse the time whoi thou wert taught to 
write. [cheer ; 

She keeps her birth^day ; you roust seiod the 
And she 'U be bom a hundred times a year. 
With daily lies »he drib« thee into cost ; 
That ear-ring dropt a stone, that ring is lost. 
They often borrow what they never pay ; 
Whatever you lend her, think it thrown away. 
Had I ten mouths and tongues to tell each art, 
All would be wearied ere I toM a part. 

By letters, not by words, thy love begin, 
And ford the dangerous passage with thy pen. 
If to her heart thou aim'st to find the way, 
Extremely flatter, and extremely pray. 
Priam by prayers did Hectors body gain, 
Nor is an angry god inv<ik'd in vain. 
With promis'd gifVs her easy mind bewitch ; 
For e'en the poor in promise may be rich. 
Vain hopes a while her appetite will stay ; 
*T is a deceitful, but commodious way. 
Who gives is mad, but make her still believe 
*T will come, and that 's the cheapest way to 

give. 
^*en barren lands fair promises afford ; 
But UiA lean harvest cheats the starving lord. 
Buy not thy first enjoyment, lest it prove 
Of bad example u> thy future klve : 
But get it gratis ; and she Ml give thee more, 
For fear of losing what she gave before. 
The losing gamester shakes the box in vain, 
And Uoeds, and losei on, in hopes to gain. 

Write, then, and in thy letter, as I said. 
Let her with mighty promises bo fed. 
Cydippe by a letter was betrayM, 
Writ on an apple to th' -unwary maid. 
She read herself into a marriage vow ; 
(And every cheat in love the gods allow.) 
Learn eloquence, ye nc^le youth of Rome ; 
It will not only at the bar overcome : 
Sweet words the people and the senate move; 
But the chief end of ek>quenee is love. 
But In thy letter hi<lo thy moving arts ; 
Affaot not to be thought a man of parts. 



None but vam fools to simple wotten preach c 
A learned letter oft has made a breach. 
In a familiar style your thoughts convey, 
And write sudb things as present yon wooU 

say ; [move i 

Such wonis as frote the heart may seem to 
*T is wit enough to make her think you lov*. 
If scalM she sends it back, and will not read. 
Yet hope, in time, the business may succeed. 
In 4ime the steer will to the yoke submit ; 
In time the restiff horse will bear the bit. 
E'en the hard ploughihare use wiH wear away t 
And stubborn steel in length ef time decay. 
Water is soft, and marble hard ; and yet 
We se^ soft water through hard marble oat. 
Though late, yet Troy at length in flames •!• 

pir'd ; 
And ten years more Penelope had tir'd. 
Perhaps thy lines nnanswer'd she retain*d ; 
No matter ; there *s a point already gained : 
For she, who reads, in tune will answer loo; 
Things must be left by just degrees to grow. 
Perhaps she writes, but answers with disdain, 
And diarply bids you not to write again : 
What she requires, she fears you sbouU aiD- 

cord; 
The jilt would not be taken at her word. 

Meantime, if she be carried in her chair. 
Approach, but do not seem to know she's there. 
Speak softly to delude the standors-by ; 
Or, if aloud, then speak ambiguously. 
If sauntering in the portico she walk, 
Move slowly too ; ibr that 's a time for talk : 
And sometimes follow, sometimes be her guide ; 
But, when the crowd permits, go side by ade 
Nor in^the play-house let her sft alone : 
For she 's the play-house and the play ip one. 
There thou mayst ogle, or by signs advance 
Thy suit, and seem to touch her hand by dimoo , 
Admire the dancer who her IHting gains. 
And pity in the play the lover's pains ; 
For her sweet sake the loss -artiree demise r 
Sit while she sits, and when she rises rise. 
But dross not like a fop, nor curl your hair. 
Nor with a pumice make your body bare. 
Leave those effeminate and useless toys 
To eunuchs, who can give no solid joys. 
Neglect becomes a man : this Theseus finrnd s 
Uncnrl'd, nncomb'd, the nymph his wishu 

crown'd. 
The rough Hippotytus was Phedra's cars ; 
And Venus thought the rude Adonis fair. 
Be not too finical ; but yet be clean ; 
And wear well-fa shion'd clothes , like other MM* 
Let not your^ teeth be yellow,' or be foul ; 
Nor in wide shoes your feet too loosely roL 
Of a black muxzle, and long beard, b«wafn| 
And let a skilftil barber eut your hafrx 
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Tour BAiIs be pldc*<i from filth, and erea ptr'd ; 
Nor Ut your tuaty nottrib bud with beard. 
Curt your unsav'ry breath, gargle your throat, 
And free your armpiifl from' the ram vad goat. 
Dreas not, in thort, too little or too moch ; 
And be not wholly French, nor wholly Dutch. 

Now Bacchus calb me to his jolly rites; 
Who would not follow, wh6n a god invites ? 
He helps the poet, and his pen inspires, 
Kind and indulgent to his ibnner fires. 

Fair Ariadne wander'd on th^ shore. 
Forsaken now^ and Theseus loved no more : 
Loose was her gown, dbhevellM was her hair ; 
Her bosom naked, and her feet were bare : 
Exclaiming on the water'tf brink she stood ; 
Her briny tears augment the briny flood. 
She shriek'd, and wepij and both became her 

face: , 

No posture could that heav'nly ibrm disgrace. 
She beat her breast : The traitor 's gone, said 

she; 
What slwll become of poor forsaken me? 
What shall become— —she had not time ibr 



The sounding cymbals rattled on the shore. 
She swoons for f 



r fear, she falls upon the ground i 
No vital heat was in her body (bund. 
The Mimallonian dames about her stood ; 
. And scudding satyrs ran belblv their god. 
Silenus on hb'ass did neit appear. 
And held upon the mane, (the god was dear ;) 
The drunken sire pnraues, the dames retire ; 
Sometimes the dnmken dames pursue the drunk- 
en sire. 
At last he topplos over on the plain ; 
The satyrs laugh, and bid him rise again. 
And now the god 4>f wine came driving- on. 
High on his chariot by swift tigers drawn, 
Her colour, voice, and sense forsook the hit ; 
Tlirice did her trembling feet for flight preparo, 
And thri^ce affrighted dkl her flight forbear. 
She shook, like leaves of com when tempests 

blow. 
Or slender reeds that in the marshes grow. 
Ta whom the god : Compose thy feariul mind { 
[n me a truer husband thoo shalt And. 
With heaven I will endow thee, and tliy star 
Shall with propitious Hgbt be seen afor, 
And guide on seas the doubtful mariner. 
Ho said, and from his chariot leaping light, 
Lest the grim tigers should the nymph affright. 
His brawny arms anrand her waist he threw ; 
(For gods,wbate*er they will, with ease can dot) 
And swiftly bore her thence: th' attiwding 

thrang 
Shout at the sight, and smg the nuptial song. 
Mow in fon bowls her lorrow she may steep t 
TIm bndegraom^i liqo^r lays the bride asleep. 



Bat then, when flowing cops in trioniph rid% 
And the lov*d nymph is seated by thy side ; 
Invoke the god, and all the mighty pow'rs, 
That wine may not defraud thy genial hours. 
Then in ambignous wonis thy suit prefer, 
Which she may know were afl addrest to her> 
In liqnki purple letters write her name. 
Which she may read, and reading find the flamo. 
Then may your eyes confess your mutual fires, 
( For eyes have tongues,and glances teQ desires ;) 
Whene'er she drinks; be fint to take the cup ; 
And, where she laid her lips, the blessing sop. 
When she to carving does her hind advance, 
Put out thy own, and touch it as by chance. 
Thy service e'en her husband nMist attend : 
(A husband is a most conv^eat friend.) 
Seat the fool cuckold in the highest place : 
And with thy garland his dull temples grace. 
Whether below or equal in degree, 
Let him be k>id of all the company. 
And vriiat be says be seconded by thee, [name t 
*T is common to deceive through friendship's 
But, common though it be, 't is fetiB to Mame : 
Thus (actors frequently their trust betray, 
And to themselves their masters* gains convey. 
Drink to a certain pitch, and then give o^er ; 
Thy tongue and feet may slumble,<fainking more. 
Of drunken quarreb in her sight beware ; 
Pot-valour only serves to (iri^ the iair. 
Eurytaon justly fell, by vrine opprest, 
For his rude riot at a wedding-feast. 
Sing, if you have a voice ; and show yovr parti 
In dancing, if endoM with dandng arts. 
Do any thing within y^Av power to please ; 
Nay, e'en aflectk seeming drunkennows ; 
Clip ev'ry ^ord ; and if by chance you speak 
Too home, or if too broad-a jest you break, 
In your etoose the company will join. 
And lay the (ault upon the force of wine. 
True dnmkenness is lobject to offend ; ' 
But when 'tis feign'd 'tii eft a lover's firieiid. 
Then safely you may praise her beauteous facoi 
And call him happ/, who is in her grace. 
Her husband thinks himself the mandesign'd ; 
But curse the cuckoM in your secret mind. 
When all are risen, and prepare to go, 
Mix with thr crowd, and tread o^ her toe- 
This is the proper time to make thy court, 
For now sh« 's in the vein, and frt for sport. 
Lay bashfulnees, that rustic viftue, by ; 
To manly confidence thy thoughts appl]f. 
On Fortnnf 's foretop tmiely fit thy hold ; 
Now speak and speed, for Venns loves the bolJ, 
No rides of rhetoric here I need afford : 
Only begm, and trust the foltowmg word ; 
It will be witty of its own accord. 

Act well the lover ; let thy speech abooad 
In dyjng words, that represent Ihy woond • 
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Dittnisi not her Mief; the wiD be nor'd ; 
An iromen think they merit to be Xov'd, 

Soaietinee a man begins to lore in jest, 
Audi after, feels the torment he proTest. 
For yoor own sakes be pitiful, ye fair ; 
For a feign'd passim may a true prepare^ 
By flatteries we prevail on womanldad ; 
As hollow banks by streams are undermin'd. 
Tell her, her face is fiur, her eyes are sweet s 
Her taper fingers praise, and little feet. 
Such praises e*cn the chaste are pleas'd to hear; 
Both maids and mauons hold their beauty dear. 

'Once naked Pallas with Jove^ queen ap> 
pear-d; 
And still they grieve that Venus was preferr'd. 
Praise the proud peacock, and he spreads his 
Be silent, and he pulls it in agaia [train : 

Pleased is the courser in his rapid race ; 
Applaud his running, and he mends his pace. 
But largely promise, and devoutly swear ; 
And, if need be, call evVy god to hear. 
Jove sits above, forgiving witli a smile 
The peijuries that easy maids beguile. 
Ho swore to Juno by the Stygian lake : 
Forsworn, he dares not an example make, 
Or punish falsehood, fiir his own dear sake. 
'T is for oar interest that the gods should be ; 
Let us believe 'em: I believe, they see, 
And both reward, and punish equally. 
Not that they live above like lazy drones. 
Or kings below, supine upon their thrones. 
Lead then yoor lives as present in their si^ht ; 
Be just in dealings, and defend the right ; 
By fraud betray not, nor oppress by might. 
But 't is a venial sin to cheat the fair ; 
All men have liberty of conscience there. 
O) cheating nymphs a cheat b well design'd ; 
*T is a pronne and a deceitful kind. 

*T is said, thai Egypt for nine years was dry. 
Nor Nile did floods, nor heav'n did rain supply. 
A foreigner at length inferm*d the king, [bring. 
That slaughter'd guests would kindly moistore 
The king replied : On thee the ki shall iall ; 
Be thou, my guest, the sacrifice for all. 
Thus Phalaris Perillus taught to km, 
And made him season first the brazen cow. 
A rightful doom, the laws of nature cry, 
'T is, the artificers of death shouM die. 
Thus justly women suifer by deceit; 
Their practice authorizes us to cheat. 
Beg her, with tears, thy warm desires to grant ; 
For tears will pierce a heart' of adamant. 
• If tearp will not be squeezM, then rub your eye. 
Or 'noint the lids, and seem at least to cry. 
Ki«s, if you can : resistance if she make, 
And will not give you kisses, let her take. 
Fy, iy, you naughty man, are words of oourse ; 
She struggles but to be subdu'd by Ibrce. 



Kiss only soft, I charge yon, ahd beware, 
With your hard bristlef not to brush the frir. 
He who has gain'd a kiss, and gains no nyroy 
Deeerves to lose the bliss he got before. 
If once sho kiss, her meaning is ezpreet; 
There wanU but little pushing for the rest : 
Which if thou dost not gain, by strength or ait. 
The name of ck>wn then suiu with tl^ desert « 
'T is downright dulneas, and a shamefid part. 
Perhaps, she calls it force ; but if she 'scape. 
She will not thank you for the omitted rape. 
The sex is cunning to conceal their fiies; 
They wouki be fo^M o'en to their own desires. 
They seem t' accuse you, with a dowacasi 

sight. 
But in theirsouls confess yon did them right 
Who might be forc'd, and yet untonch'd depart. 
Thank with their tongues, but curse you with 

their heart. 
Fair Plunbe and her sister did prefer 
To their dull mates the noble ravisher. 

What Deidamia did, in days of yore, 
The tale is old, but worth the reading o'er. 
When Venus bad the goklen apple gain'd. 
And the just judge fiur Helen had obtain'd : 
When she with triumph was at Troj recetv'd. 
The Trojans joyful while the Grecians griev'd : 
They vow'd revenge of violated laws, 
Ajid Ghreece was arming in the cuckold's cause s 
Achilles, by bis mother wam'd firom war, 
Disguis'd his sez, and lurii'd among the foir, 
Wl^ means iEqides tospin and sew? 
With spear and sword in field thy vakmr show; 
And, leaving this, the nobler Pallas know. 
Wh^doet thou in that hand the distaff wield, 
Which is more 'worthy to sustain the shieU ? 
Or with that other draw the woolly twine. 
The same the fates for Heclor's thread assign f 
Brandish thy fakshion in thy pow'rfiil band, 
Which can alone the pond'rous lance eommand. 
In the same room by chance the royal maid 
Was lodg'd, and, by his seeming sez belrmy'd, 
Cloee to her side the youthfiil hero laid. 
I know not how his courtship he began ; 
But, to her cost, she found it was a man. 
'Tis thought she struggled^; but withal His 

though^ 
Her wish was to be conquered, when she foogbt 
For when disclos'd, and hast'ningto the field, 
He kiid bis distaflf down, and took the shield, 
With tean her humble suit sjie did prefor. 
And thought to stay the grateful ravisher. 
She sighs, she sobs, she begs him not to part ; 
And now 't is nature, what before was art. 
She strives by force her lover to detain. 
And wishes to be ravish'd coce again. 
This is the sez, they will not first begin, 
But when compeU'd, aO-e pleas'd to sqfler tHau 
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U thtft, who tbiiiln that women 6nt akould 

woo? 
Lay by thy aetf^ooceit, thoa foolish boaa. 
Be|iii| and save their modesty the shame ; 
*T is well Sar chee, if they receive thy flame. 
'T is decent for a man to speak his mind ; 
They but expect th* occasion to be kind. 
Ask, that thou may^ enjoy ; she waits for this ; 
And on thy first adrance depends thy bliss. 
EVn Jove himself was ibrcM to sue for lore ; 
Kooe of the nymphs did first solicit Jove. 
But if you find your prayers increase her pride, 
Strike sail a while, and wait another tide. 
They fly when we pursue ; but make delay, 
And, when they see you slacken, they wiU atay. 
Sometimes it profits to conceal your end ; 
JName not youraetf her k>ver,but her friend. 
How many sktttishi^irls have thus been caughtt 
He prov'd a lover, who 9, friend was theu^lu. 
Saikws by sun and wLnd are swarthy made'; 
A tann*d complexion best becomes their trade. 
'T is a disgrace to ploughmen to be fair; 
muff cheeks they have, and weather-beaten 

hair. 
Th* ambitious youth, who seeks an dive crown, 
Is sun-burnt with hb daily toil and brown. 
But if the lover hopes to be in grace. 
Wan be his looks, and meager be bis fiice. 
That ookwr from the &ir compassion draws : 
She thinks you stck,aod thinks herself the cause. 
Orion wander'd in the woods fi>r love : 
. His palelkess did the nymphs to pity move; 
His ghastly visage argued hidden love. 
Nor fail a nightcap, in fiiU health, to %vear ; 
Neglect thy areas, and discompose thy hair. 
All things are decent, that in love avail : 
Read long by night, and study to be pale : 
Forsake your foMl, refiise your needful rest ; 
Be miserable, that you may be blest. 

Shall I complain, or shall I warn you most? 
Faith, truth, and friendship in tbeworkl are lost; 
A little andjm empty name they boast. 
Trust not thy friend, much leaa thy miatress 

praiae: 
If he believe, thou mayat a rival raiae. 
T ia true, Patroclus, by no lust misled, 
Sought nollo stain hu dear companion*a bed. 
Nor Pylades Hermione embrac'd ; 
K'en Phadra to Pirithoos still was diaste. 
But hope not thou, in this vile age, to find 
Those rare examples of a iaitfaful mind. 
Tho sea shall sooner with sweet hf^uey kw * 
Or from the furses pears and apples fnww. 
We sin with gust, we love by fnind to ^Sl : 
And find a pleaJure in our feik* s pain. 
Prom rival fbea you oay the fair defend ; 

ward the Mow, beware your 
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Beware' your brother, and your next of kin ; 
But firom your boeom-(riend your care begin. 

Here I had ended, but experience finds, 
That sundry women are of sundry miLds ; 
With various crotchets fiUM, and hard to please. 
They therefore must be caught by various ways. 
All tbinga are not producM in any aoil ; 
Thia ground for wine is proper, that for oil. 
So 't is in men, but more in womankind : 
Different in face, in manners, and in mind : 
But wise men shifl their sails with every wind: 
As changeful Proteus varied ofl his shape, 
And did in sundry forms and figures 'scape 
A running sLre|^, a standing tree became, 
A roaring lion, or a bleating lamb. 
Some fish with harpoons, some with daits are 
■truck, [hook t 

Some drawn with nets, some hang upon tho 
So turn thyself; and imitating them. 
Try several tricks, and change thy stratagem. 
One rule will not for different ages hoM ; 
The jades grow cunning, as they grow more old. 
Then talk not bawdy to the beishfid maid : 
Broad words will make her innocence afraid. 
Nor to an ignorant girl of learning speak 
She thinks you conjure, when you talk m Oreck. 
And hence *t is oAen seen, the simple shun 
The leam*d, and into vile embraces run. 

Part of my task is done, and part to do, 
But here 't is time to rest myself and yon 



FROM ovnys amours. 

BOOK I. SCCO. I. 

For mighty wars I ihought to tune my hite, ' 
And make my measures to my subject suit. 
Six feet for evVy verse the Muse design'd : 
But Cupid, laughing, ^hen he saw my m!nd 
From ev'ry second verse a foot purlein'a. 
Who gave thee, boy, this arbitrary rsray. 
On sobjecta, not thy own, oommanda tc lay, 
Who Phobua only and his law? ob«*y 1 
'T IS more absurd fhan if th", Ctot.en of Love 
ShouU in Minerva's ann to luttle move ; 
Or manly Pallas from that r^^een should take 
Her torch, and oV the '^ying lover shake. 
In fielos as wet! mav Cynthia sow the com, 
Or Cere? W7nd K woods the bugle-horn 
Aa «e^ f^»y t^mbus quit the trembling string, 
For rwuid and shield ; and Mara may learn to 
A.ready thy dominions are too large ; [aing. 
Be not ambitious of a foreign charge. 
If thou wilt reign o'er all, Md every where. 
The god of music for his harp^ may fear. 
Thna when with aoaring winga I seek renown, 
Tbott plucfc'at my pinions and I flutter down 
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O^nid I on fuph mean tho jghu my mute em- 
I wwtt a mistrea or a bloomiDg bi^, [pk>y, 
l%iis I cdmpUin'd : his bow the atii{>Uii( bent. 
And choie an arrow fit for hit intent. 
The shaft his purpose fatally pura uei ; 
Now, poet, there *e a subject for thy mitao. 
He said : too well, alas, he knows his trade ; 
For in my breast a mortal wound he made. 
Far hence, ye proud hexameters, remore, 
My verse is pac*d and trammel'd into love. 
With myrtle wreaths my thoughtful brows en- 
close, 
While in unequal verse I sing my woes. 



PROM OVID'S AMOURS. 

BOOK T. ELIA. XT. 



Ts hfs mlstrois, whose husband Is Invited to a feast 
with them. The poet Instructs hSr how to be- 
have herself In bis company. 

Tour husband will be with us at the treat ; 
May that be the last supper ho shall eat. 
And am poor I a guest invited there. 
Only to see, while he may touch the fair ? 
To see you kiss and hug your nauseous lord, 
Whilf his lewd hand descends below the board? 
Now wonder not that Hippodamia's charms. 
At such a sight, the Centaurs urg'd to arms ; 
That in a rage they threw their cups aside, 
Assail'd the bridegroom, and would force the 

bride. 
I am not half a hone, (I would T were,) 
Tet hardly can from you my hands forbear. 
Take then my counsel ; which observM may be 
Of some importance both to you and me. 
Be sure to come before ypur man be there ; 
There's nothing can be done; but comehowe'sri 
Sit next him. (that belongs to decency) 
But tread upon my foot m passing by. 
Read in my looks what silently they speak. 
And riylyi with your eyes, your answer mako 
My lifted eyebrow shall declare my pain ; 
My right hand to his fellow shall con^plain ; 
And on the back a letter shall design ; 
Besides a note that shall be writ in wine. 
Vyrhene'er you think upon our last embrace, 
With your fore-finger gently touch your face. 
|[f ajiy word of mme offend my dear, 
PuD, with your hand, the velvet of yoor ear. 
If you are pleasM, with what I do or say. 
Handle your rings, or with your fingers play. 
As supDliants use at altars, hold the board. 
Whene'er you wish the devil osay lake your 

ktrd. 



When he fiUs for yo« never touch the cap, 
But bid th' officious cuckold drink it up. 
The waiter on those services employ : 
Drink you, and I wiB snatch it fifom the boy \ 
Watching the part where your sweet mouth 

. hath been, 
And thence with eager lips will suck it in. 
If he, with downish manners, thinks it fit 
To taste, and offer you the nasty bit; 
Reject his greasy kindness, and restore 
Th' unsav'ry morsel he had chew'd before. 
Nor let his arms embraco your neck, nor rait 
Your tender cheek upon his hairy breaat. 
Let not his hand within your bosom atrmy, 
And rudely with your pret^ hubbies play. 
But above all, let him no kiss receive ; 
That *B an ofience I never can forgive. 
Do not, O do not that sweet mouth resign. 
Lest I rise up in arms, and cry, 'T is mine. 
I sbaU thnist in betwixt, and v^ of fear 
The manifest adulterer will appear. 
These things are {Aain to sigW; but ^nore I 



What you conceal beneath your petticoat. 
Take not his kg between your timder thighs, 
Nor with your hand, provoke my foe to rise. 
How many love-inventions I deplore. 
Which I myself have practis'd all before? 
How oft have I been forc'd the robe to lift 
In company ; to make a homely shift f 
For a bare bout, ill huddled o'er in haste, 
While o'er my side the foir her mantle east 
You to your husband shall not be so kind : 
But, lest you should, your mantle leave bstdnd 
Encoivage ^m to tope ; but kiss him not, 
Nor mix one drop of water in bis pot. 
If he be fuddled well, and nores ^pace, 
Then we may take advice from time and plaee 
When all depart, when compliments are loud, 
Be sure to raia among the tlnckest crowd : 
There I will be, and there we-cannoC mias, 
Perhaps to grubUe, or at least lo kiss. 
Alas ! what length of kbour I empfoy. 
Just to secure a short and tnnsieot joy! [ecm» 
For night must part us: and when night it 
Tuck'd underneath his aim he leads you bom« 
He locks yon in ; I follow to the door. 
His fortune envy, and my own deploce. 
He kisses you, he more than kisses too , 
Th' outrageous cuckoU thinkait all b due. 
But add not to his joy by yoOr consent. 
And let^t not be given, but only lent. 
Return no kiss, nor move in any sort ; 
Make it a dufl and a malignant sport. 
Had I my wish, he shoukl no pleasure take. 
But slubber o*er your business for tny sake. 
And whate *er fortnne shall thia night bsfol^ 
Coax mo to moRow, by fonwearing alL 
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FI^OM OVliys AMOURS. 

BOOM II. KLKO. SIX 



What comet with ease, we naiueously receive, 
Who, but a.sot, would scorn to love with leare ? 
With hopes and fears my flames are bl^wn up 

higher 7 
Malce me despair, and then I can desire. 
Give me a jilt to tease my jealous mind ; 
Deceits are virtues in the Temale kind. 
Corinna my fantastic hnmour knew, 
Play'd trick fur trick, and kept herself still new ' 
She,, that next night I might the sharpte- eom6, 
Fell out with me, and sent me fasting home ; 
Or some pretence to lie alone would take'; 
Whene'er she pleas'd, her head and teeth would 
Till having won me to the highest strain, [aehe : 
She look occasion to be sweet again. 
With what a gust, ye gods, we then embraced ! 
How ev'iy kiss was dearer than the last ! 

Thou whom I now adore, be edified, 
Take care that I mav often be denied. 
Forget the promis'd hour, or feign some fright, 
Make me lie rough on bulks each other night. 
These are the arts that best secure thy reign. 
And this the food, that must my fires maintain. 
Gross easy love doos) like gross diet, pall, 
la squeasy stomachs honey turns to gall. 
Had Oanae not been kept in brazen tow'rs, 
Jove had not thought her worth his golden 

sbow'rs. 
When Juno to a cow cum'd lo's shape, 
Tb« watchman help'd her to a second leap. 



shore. 
The jiltmg harlot strikes the surest blow, 
A truth which I by sad experience know. 
The kind poor constant creature we despise ; 
Man but pursues the quarry while It flies » 
But thou, dull husband of a wife too fiur, 
Stand on thy guard, and watch the precioof 

ware ; 
If creaking doors, or harking dogs thou hear, 
O^ windows scratchM, suspect a rival there. 
An orange wench would tempt thy wife »- 

broad; 
Kick her, for she *S a lett^i^4)earing bawd ; 
In sh<Ht, be jealous as the devU in hell ! 
And set my wit on work to cheat thee well. 
The sneaking city-cuckokl is my foe, 
I scorn to strike, but when he wards the Mow. ' 
Look to thy hits, and leave off thy conniving 
I 'II be no drudge to any wittal living ; 
I have been patient, and forborne thee long, 
In hope thou wouldst not pocket up thy ii#rong i 
If 110 affront can rouse thee, understand 
I 'U take no more indulgence at thy hand. 
What, ne'er to be forbid thy house, and wife! 
Damn him who loves to lead so ill a life, e 
Now I can neither sigh, nor whine, nor pray. 
All those occasions thou hast ta'en away. 
Why art thou so incorrigibly civil ? 
Do somewhat I may wish thee at the devil. 
For shame be no accomplice in my treason, 
A pimping husband is too much in reason. 
Once more wear horns, before I quite forsake 

her, 
In hopes wl^reof, I rest thy cuckold-maker. 



TRANSLATIONS FROM JUVENAL. 



THE FIRST SATIRE OF JUVENAL. 

THE ARGUMENT 

As poet fives us first a kind of humoroos reason 
. ..._^ ...... ^.. ...^ "--hearing 



for his writing : That being provoked by hearing 
so manr ill poets rehearse their works, he does 
himseir Justice on them, by flvinf them as bad as 
.they brins. Butsince no man will rank himself 
Srlth ill writers, 't is easy to conclude, that if such 
wretclies could draw an aodlence, he thought It no 
hard matter to excel them, and gsUo a greater ss< 
lasm with the public. Next he informs us mora 
openly, why he rather addlcu himself to satire, 
than any other kind of poetnr. And here he dls« 
covers that it is not so much his Imiignailon to 
Ul poets, as to ill men. whiqbhas prompted him to 
write. He therefore gives us a summary and gene* 
m vtew of the noes and foUles reigning In hia 
tloM. dothalthUflntsatlxelsthenaturalground- 



work of all thp rest. Herein he conflnes hhnsftlf 
to no one subtject. but strikes IndUferently at all 
men in his way : in eveiy foHowinc satire he has 
chosen some particular moral which he would 
Inculcate ; and lashes some parileular vice or fol- 
]j^ (an art with which our lampooners are not 
much acquiilnted.) But our poet being desirous 
to reform his own age, and not daring to aitempv 
It by an overt act of naming Itvtng persons, m- 
vighs only agobist those who were infamous tn 
the times immediately preceding his, whereby he 
not only gives a (Ur warning to great men, that 
their memory lies at the meroy of (Uture poets 
and hlsioriaas, hut also with a finer stroke o| 
his pen brands even the living, and personates 
them under dead men's names. 
I have avoided as much as 1 could possibly tha 
borrowed learning of marginal notes and lUustia* 
tlons, snd for that reason have transkted this 
«aUrs somewhat taigely. And fkeoly owa (if tt 
be a Ikult) that I have Ukswlss omiued most of 
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OM piop«rBUM«,beeuiMlthoacbttlMTwoo!d 
■oc BMKli adiiy IM raater. To eooriote. If la 
two or tluee friaeof I have deaeited »ll th« ctfm- 
■oataion. It la becavM tUj ttni dcMnea mjr 
■nthur.orat loaat hjkv« ielt him In ao much 4>b- 
■eartiy. that too mucli room in lafi for fuesstag. 

Still thaO I bear, tad oerer quit the score, 
Sciina'd with hoarse Codrut*Theseid, o*er and 

o*er7 
Shall this inan*s Elegies and t'olher't Play 
Unpuni^iM murder a long summer's day ? 
Huge Tulephus, a formidable page, 
Cfisf veugcance ; and Oreaiet* bulk/ rage, 
Unsatisfied with margins closely writ, 
FoaitM o'er the carers, aad not finishM yet. 
No man <*an take a more iamiliar note 
or his nwn home, thatt I of Vuk:an's grot, 
in Mors his grore, or hoUow winds that blow 
Prom Etna's top, or tor|ur*d ghosts bebw. 
I know by rote the fiun*d exploits of Greece ; 
The Centaurs' fury, and the tfoUen fleece ; 
Through the thick shades th' etenul scribbler 

bawls, 
And shakes the statues on their pedestals. 
The best and worst on the same theme employ^ 
His muse, and plagues us with an equal noise. 

Prorok'd by these incorrigible Ibols, 
I le^ declaiming in pedantic schools 4 
Where, with men-boys, I sieve to get renown, 
Advbing Sylla. to a private gown. 
But since the worid with writing is possest, 
1 11 versify in spite ; and do my best, • 
To mako as much waste paper as tlie rest. 

Bui wljy 1 lift aloft tiie Satire's rod, 
And tread the path which lam'd Lucilius trod, 
Attend llie causes which my Muse have led : 
When sapless eunuchs mount the nuurrtigo* 

Ikn), 
When mannbhMevia, that two-hand^ whore, 
Astride on horseback hunts the Tuscaa boar. 
When all our kyds are by his wealth outvied, 
Whoee rasor on my callow beard was tried ; 
When I behold the spawn of conquerM Nile 
Crispinus, both in birth and manners vile. 
Pacing in pomp, with cloak of Tynan dye, 
Chang'd oA a day for needless hucury ; 
And finding oft occasion to be fann'd, 
Ambitious to produce his lady-hand; 
Gharg'd with light summer-rings his fingers 

sweat, 
Unable to support a gem of weight : 
Such ftilsome objects meeting every where, 
'T is hard to write, but harder to forbear. 

To view so lewd a town, and to refi'ain, 
Wliat hoops of iron could my spleen contain ! 
When pleading Matho, borne abroad for air, 
Whh his fkt paunch fiUs his new-faahion'd diair, 
And after him the wretch in pomp convey'd. 
Whose avldenee his lord and firiend betrav'd« 



Aad but thrwish'd occaaioo does attend 
From the poor nobles the kat spoils to rend. 
Whom e'en spies dread as their su|>rri'« find, 
And bribe with presents ; or, when prr^cossfail, 
They send their prostituted wives for bail : 
When night-performance hokb the place of 



And brawn and back the next of kin *li«hcriti 
Per such good parts are in prefermeni'< way, 
The rich old madam never foils to pay 
Her legacies, by nature's standard gi '*n. 
One gains an ounce, another gains eleveit : 
A dear-bought bargain, all thmgs duly weigh'd, 
For which their thrice concocted blood is paid. 
With looks ss wan, ss he who in the brske 
At unawares has trod upon a snake ; 
Or pla/d at Lyons a declaiming prise, 
For which the vanquish'd rhetorkian dies. 
What indignation boils within my veins, 
When peijur'd guardians, proud with impious 

gains. 
Choke up the streets, too narrow for their trains! 
Whose wards by want hetray'd, to crimes am 

led 
Too foul to name, too fulsome to be read ! 
When he who pill'd his province scapes the laws, 
And keeps his money, though be loot has cause : 
Hit fine begg'd off, contemns his inikmy. 
Can rise at twelve, and get him drunk ere three t 
Enjoys his exile, and, oondemn'd in vain, 
Leaves thee, prevailing province, to complain* 

Such viUanies rous'd Horace into wrath : 
And 't u more noble to pursue his path. 
Than an old tale of Diomede to repeat, 
Or lab'ring after Hercules to sweat. 
Or wand'ring in the winding maxe of Crete ; 
Or with the winged smith aloft to fly. 
Or flutt'ring peruh with his foolish boy. 
With wh&t impatience must the muse b^ 

bold 
The wife, by her procuring husband soU 7 
For though the law makes null th' adulteror's 

deed 
Of lands to her, the cuckold may succeed ; 
Who his taught eyes up to the ceiling thrwAt, 
And sleeps all over but his wskeful nos^. 
When he dares hope a cotoner* command. 
Whose coursers kept, ran out his fother's Isnd * 
^ Who, yet a stripling, Nero's chariot drove, 
Whirl'd o'er the streets, while his vain mastei 

strove 
With boasted art to please his eunuch-love. 
Would it not make a modest author dare 
To draw his table-book within the square. 
And fill vrith notes, when k>Uuig at his esse, 
Mecenas-like, the happy rogue he eees 
Borne by six wearied slaves in open view, 
Who cane^'d an oU will, and foif 'd a newi 
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Mode wealthy attka tmall expense of figniiig 
With a wet seal, and a fresh inleriining ? 
The ladyi next, requires itlashinx Kne, 
Who squeezed a toad into her husband's vrioe : 
So well the Tashionable medicine thrives, 
That now 't is practised e*en by country wiTes : 
Pois'uing, without regard of fame or fear : 
And spotted corpse are frequent on the bier. 
Wooldst thou to honours and prefbripents climb 7 
Be bold in mischief, dare some mighty crime. 
Which dungeons, death, or banishment de« 

senres : 
For virtue is but dryly prau'd, and starves. 
G^eat men, to great crimes, owe their plate 

embossed. 
Pair palaces, and furniture of cost; 
And high commands : a sneaking sin is lost. 
Who can behold that rank old lecher keip 
His son's corrupted wife, and hope to sleep? 
Or that male-harlot or that unfledg'd boy, 
Eager to sin, before he can enjoy ? 
If nature could not, anger wouU indite 
Bach wofiil stuiTas I or Shadwell write. 
Count from the time, since old Deuealion*s 

boat, 
Rais*d by the flood, did on Parnassus float ; 
And scarcely mooring on the clifl*, implor'd 
An oracle how man might be restored ; 
When soften'd stcmes and vital breath ensu'd, 
And virgins naked were by lovers view'd ; 
What ever since that Golden Age was done, 
What human kind desires, and what they shuui 
Rage, passions, pleasures, impotwiioo of wiU, 
Shall this satirical collection fill. 
What age so large a crop of vices bore, 
Or when was avarice extended more 7 
YThen were the dice with more profusion 

thrown? 
The weU-fillM fob not emptied now alone, 
But gamesters fhr whole patrimonies play ; 
Hm steward brings the deeds which must convey 
The lost estate: what more than madness reigns. 
When one short sitting many hundreds drains, 
And not enough it left him to supply 
BoanUwages, or a footman's livery ? 

What age so many summer seats did see? 
Or which of our forefathers far'd so well, 
As on a seven dishes, at a private meal? 
Clients of old were feasted ; now a poor 
Divuled dole is dealt at th' outward door ; 
Which by the hungry rout is soon deapatehM : 
The paltry largess, too, severely watch'd 
Ere given ; and ev'ry face observ'd with car0| 
Thai no intruding guest nsurp a share. 
Known, ydu receive : the crier calls aloud 
Our old nobility of Trajan blood, 
Wfaogspe among the crowd for their preca- 

riouafood. 



The prmtors' and the tribunes' voice is heard 
The freedman justles, and will be preferrM ; 
First come, first serr*d, be cries; and I, ia 

spite 
Of four great lordships, will maintain my right. 
Though bom a slave, though my torn ears are 

boi'd, 
'T is not the birth, 't is money makes the lord. 
The rent of five fair houses I receive ; 
What greater honours can the purple give ? 
The poor patrician » reduc'd to keep. 
In melancholy walks, a graxier'seheep : 
Not Pallas nor Licinius had my treasure ; 
Then let the sacred tribunes wait my leisure. 
Once a poor rogtie, 't is true, I trod the strecrit, 
And trudg'd to Rome upon my naked feet: 
Gold ie the greatest god ; through yet we see 
No temples . raisM to Bloney's m^esly, 
No altars fuming to her power divine, 
Such OS to Valour, Peace, and Virtue shine, 
And Faith, and Concord : where the stock on 

high 
Seems to sahite her infant progeny : 
Presaging pioiis love with her auspicious cry. 
But since our knights and senators account 
To what their sordid begging vails amount, 
Judge what a wretched 'riiare the poor attends, 
WiMse whole subsistence on thoee alms de» 



Their household fire, their raiment, and their 

food. 
Prevented by those harpies ; when a wood 
Of liuers thick besiege the donor's gate, 
And begging lords and teeming ladies wait 
The promi&M dole : nay, some have leam'd the 

Uick 
To beg for absent perwms ; feign them sick, 
Close mew'd in their sedans, for fear of air : 
And for their wives produce an empty chair. 
This is my spouse: despatch her with her share 
'TIS Ghaia : Let her ladyship but peep : 
No, Sir, 't is pity to disturb her sleep. 
Such fine employments our whole days di- 
vide: 
The salutations of the morning tule 
Can up the sun$ those ended, to the hall 
We wait the patron, hear the bwyers bawl ; ^ 
Then to the statues; where amidst the race' 
Of conqu'ring Rome, some Arab shows hip 

■ face, 
InscriVd with titles, and prefanes the place ; 
Fit to be pissM against, and sooiewhat more. 
The great man, home conducted, shuta hit 

door; 
Old clients, wearied out with firuitless care, 
Dismiss their hopes of eating, and despair. 
Though much agiainst tka grain furo'd to retire 
Buy roots for supper, and provide a fire. 
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Moantime hnlordthip loUt whhin at ewe, 
Ptmp'riag his pauach with fore^n rarkiea ;. 
Both sea aod land are raiksack*d for the feast; 
And his own gut the «ole invited guest. 
Such plate, such uhles, dishes dresi so weU, 
That whole estates are swaUow*d at a meal. 
E'en parasites are banishM from his board : 
(At once a sordid and luxurious lord i) [drest; 
Prodigious throat, for which whole boars are 
(A creature forni'd to furnish out a feasts) 
But present ponishment pursues his maw. 
When surfeited and swelJM, the peacock raw ; 
He bears into the bath ; whence want of breath, 
Repletiooi, apopki, intestate death. 
His late makes table talk, divulgM with scorn, 
And he, a jest, into his grave is borne. 

No age can go beyond us ; foture tines 
Can add no forther to the preaent crimes. 
Our sons but the same things can wish and do; 
Vice is at stand, and at the highest flow. 
Then Satire, spreadthy sails , take all the winds 
can blow. [yi^U 

Some may, perhaps, demand what Muse can 
Suflteient strength for such a spacious fiekl 1 
From whence can be deriv'd so large a vein, 
Bold truths to speak, and spoken to maintain ; 
When god-like freedom is so for bereft 
The noble mind, that scarce the name is left? 
Ere teandabtm magnatwn was begot. 
No matter if the great forgave or not : 
But if that honest license now you take^ 
If into rogues omnipotent you rake, 
Peath. is your doom, impal'dl upon a stake. 
Smear'd o*er with wax, and set on fire, to light 
The streets, and make a dreadful blase by 
night. [draught 

Shall they, who drench'd three uncles in a 
Of poisonous juice, be then in triumph brought, 
Make lanes among the people where they go. 
And, moonted hi^ on downy chariots, throw 
Disdainfi4 glances on the crowd bek»w ? 
Be silent, wad beware, if snch you see ; 
'T is defamation but to say, That 's he ! 

Against bold Tumus the great Trojan arm, 
Amidst their strokes the poets gets no harm : 
Achilles may in epique verse bs slain. 
And none of all his Myrmidons complain t 
Hylas may drop his pitcher, none will cry ; 
Not if he drown himself for company : 
But when Lucilius brandishes his pen, 
And flashes in the fooe of guilty men, 
A cold sweat stands in drops on ev'jy part ; 
AHA rage succeeds to team, revenge to smart. 
Muse, be advisM ; 't is past oonsid'ring time. 
When entered once the dangVoos lists of 

rhyme: 
Sinoe none the living viD tint dare implead. 
Arraign them in the peisona of the dead. 



. THE THIRD SATIBfi OF JUlTEKAL. 

THS AROUMEKT. 

The story of this satire speaks ftself. Umbritias 
the suppesed friend of Juvenal, and himself a 
met, is leavlog Rome, and retiring lo Coma. 
Our author accompiuiles him out ct town. 
Before thejr take leave of each other, Umliritltts 
tails hto Mend the rrasons which obUge htaa 
to lead a private Ufe, in an obscure plaee. Be 
comp'»aln8 that an honest man cannot get his 
bread at Rome. That none hut flatterers make 
their fortunes there : that Grecians and other Ib- 
releners raise themselves bj these sordid aits 
which he describes, and against which he bitter 
\y. Inveiffhs. He reckons up the several tnoon- 
venlencies which arise Atom a city life ; and the 
many dangers which attend IL Upbraids the 
noblemen with covetousness, for not rewarding 
good poets ; and anralj^nN the govenment for starv* 
ing tbeoi. The great art of thU saUrs Is pai^ 
tlCularly shown, in common places : and draw> 
Ing in as many vices, as could natnrally foH Into 
the compass Qf it. 



GatBv'p though I am an ancient friend to Vm; 
I like the solitary seat he choee : 
In quiet Cumrn fociag his repoae : 
Where, far from noisy Rome secure he ^wm, 
And one more citizen to Sybil gives. 
The road lo Baje, and that soft reoeea, 
Whkh all the gods with all their boon^ bkw. 
Though I in Prochyta with greater ease 
Cocdd live, than in a street of pakcetf. 
What scene no desert, or so full of fright, 
As tow'ring houses tiwnMtng in the nQ^t, 
And Rome on fire behekl by ils own UaaiBg 

li«kt? 
But worse than aH, the dattVing tiles ; and wona 
Than thousand psudders, is the poet^ corse. 
Rogues that in dog-days cannot ihymefoibear : 
But without mercy read, and make you hear. 
Now while my friend, just ready to depart, 
Was packing all his goods in one poor eart; 
He stopped a little at the Conduitpgate, 
Where Numa modell'd once the Roman slala, 
In mighty ootmcils with his Nymph* reti^d : 
Though now the sacred shades and foimla are 
hir'd [lay 

By hanishM Jews, who their whole wealth ana 
In a small basket, ca a wisp of hay ; 
Tet such our avarice is, that ev'ry tree 
Pays for his head ; nor sleep itself is fr«e : 
Nor place, nor persons, now are sacred held. 
From tlieir own grove the Muses are expoD'd. 
Into this fonely vale our steps we bend, 
I and my sullen disoootented friend : 
The marble caves, and aqoedncts we nam ; 
But how adult'rate now, and differani frva tha 



* Npmph] iBgena« a nymph, or «oddessi wMk 
whom Numa feigned to converse by night, and to ba 
Insuucted by her In modelling his sopenUOfliM. 
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Hovr much more beauteous had the feuntain 

Aen 
KmbelliahM with her first created green, 
VHiere crystal streams through tiving turf had 

run, 
Oootented with an urn ofnatire stone ! 

Then thus Umbritius (with an angry frown, 
And looking hack on this degeu*rate town,) 
Sinoe noble arts in Rome hare no support, 
And raggfid rirtue not a friend at court. 
No profit rises from th' ungrateful stage^ 
My poverty increasing with my age, 
'T b lime to give my just disdain a vent, 
And, airsing, leave ao base at government. 
Where Dsodalus his borrow'd wings laid by, 
To that obscure retreai I choose to fly : 
While yet few furrows on my face are seen. 
While I walk upright, and old age is green, 
Aiul Lachesis lias somewhat left to spin. 
Now, now *t w time to quit this cursed place, 
And hide from villains my too honest face : 
Here let Arturius live, and such as he ; 
Sucit manners will with such a town agree. 
Knaves who in full assemblies have the knack 
Of turning truth to lies, and white to blaok; 
Can hire large houses, and oppress the poor 
By iarm'd excise; can cleanse the common- 
shore; 
And rent the fishery ; can bear the dead ; 
And teach their eyes dissembled tears to shed, 
All this for gain ; for gain they sell their very 

head. 
These fellows (lee what fortune's power can 

do) 
Were once the minstrels of a country show : 
FottowM the prizes through each paltry town. 
By trumpev«heeks and bloated faces known. 
But now, grown rich, en drunken holydays. 
At their own costs exhibit public plays ; 
Where influencM by the rabble's bloody will, 
With thumbs bent back,* they popularly kilK 
From thence returned, their sordid avarice 

rakes 
In esersments again, and hires the jakes. 
Why hire they not the town, not ev'ry thing, 
Since such as they have fortune in a string 7 
Who, for her pleasure, can her fools advance : 
And toss 'em topmost on the wheel of chsJice. 
What's Rome to me, what bus'ness have I 

there, 
I who can neither lie, nor falsely s«H>ar ? 
Nor praise my patron's undeserving rhymcK, 
Nor yet comply with him, no.* with his timus ; 

« With Uuanb* hen/ht*k] In a prize of swOrA* 
plajrsrs, when one of the fencers had the other at 
his mercy, the vanq'Jished partj implored the ele* 
■Mnc7 ef the speoialors. If thejr thouKht he Oe* 
served It not, they held up their thumbs asd bent 
them tackvrards, In sign of death. 



UnskilPd in schemes by planets to forssbcrtr, 
Like canting rascals, how the wars will go : 
I uoither will, nor can prognosticate 
To the yuiniu' gaping lieir,his (atlier's Ate : 
Nor in the entrails of a toad have pry'd. 
Nor carried bawdy presents to a bride : 
For want of these town-nrtucs, thus, akmo, 
I go donducted on my way by none : 
LUie a dead member from the body rent ; 
Maim'd, and unuseful to the government. 

Who now is lov'd, but he who loves the time^, 
Conscious of close intrigues, and dipt in crimes f 
Lab'ring with secrets which his bosom bum, 
Ye^ never must to public light return ? 
They get reward alone who can betray : 
For keeping honest counsels none will pay. 
He who can Verres, when he will, accuse, 
The purse of Verres may at pleasure use : 
But let not all the gold which Tagils hides, 
And pays the sea in tributary tides. 
Be bribe sufficient to corrupt thy breast ; 
Or violate wiih dreams thy |>eaceful rest. 
Great men with jealous eyes the friend behold« 
Whoee secrecy they ffurdiose with their gold. 
I haste to tell thee, nor shall shame oppose, 
What confidants our wealthy Romans chose ; 
And whom I most abhor: to speak my mmd, 
I hate, in Rome, a Grecian town to find : 
To see the scum of Greece transplanted here, 
Received like gods, is what I cannot bear. 
Nor Greeks alone, but Syrians here abotmd, 
Obscene Oronies, diving under ground, 
Conveys his wealth to TybeHs hungry shoree. 
And fattens Italy with foreign wboras : 
Hither their crooked harps wad customs come t 
All find receipt in hospitable Rome. 
The barbarous harlots crowd the publto place : 
Go, fools, and purchase an unclean embrace ; 
The painted mitre court, and the more painted 

fice. 
Old Romulus, and father Mars look down. 
Tour herdsman primitive, your homely clown 
Is tum'd a beau in a loose tawdry gown. 
His once unkemb'd, and horrid loclu, behold 
Stilling sweet oil : hu neck inchain'd with gold : 
Aping the foreigners, in ev'ry dress ; 
Whidi, bought at greater cost, becomes him 

less, 
Meantime they wisely leave theur native land, 
From Sicyon, Samos, and from Alaband, 
And Amydon, to Rome they swarm in shoals * 
So sweet and easy is the gain firom fools. 
Poor refugees at first, they pitrchase here : 
And. soon as denizen'd, they domineer. 
Grow to the great, a flatt'ring serf lie rout . 
Work themselves inward, and their patrons oat. 
^::ic!i-witted,brazen-fao>d, with fluent tonguei^ 
Patient of laboms, and dissembling wrongi. 
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Riddk mo dia, mnd giMH bim if you c«B| 
V^Hio bean a natkm m a •ingl* man 7 
A cook, a conjuror, a rhetorkUn, 
A painter, pedant, a feometiician, 
A dancer on tbe ropes, and a physician. 
All things the hungry Greek exactly knows : 
And bid him go to heav'n, to heav*n he goes. 
In short, no l^ythian, Moor, or Thracianbom, 
But in that town which arms and arts adorn.* 
8hall he be plac'd above me at the board, 
In purple cloth'd, and loUing like a lord ? 
Shall he before me sign, whom t'other day 
A small-craft Tessel hither did convey ; [lay ? 
Where, stow*d with prunes, and rotten figs, he 
How little is the privilege become 
Ofbeing bom a citizen <^Rome ! 
The Greeks get all by fulsome flatteries ; 
A most pecuUar stroke ihey have at lies. 
They make a wit of their insipid friend ; 
His biobber4ips, and beetle-brows commend ; 
His long crane neck, and nairow shoulden 

praise; 
7ou 'd think they were describing Hercules. 
A creaking voice for a clear treble goes ; 
Though harsher than a cock that treads and 

crows. 
We can as grossly praise ; but, to our grief, 
No flatt'ry ^t from Grecians gains belief. 
Besides these qualities, we must agree 
They mimic better on the stage than we : 
The wife, the whore, the shepherdess they play, 
In such a free, and such a graceful way, 
That we believe a very woman shown. 
And &ncy something underneath the gown. 
But not Antiochus, nor Stratoclos, f 
Our ears and ravish'd eyes can only please : 
The nation is compos'd of such as these. 
All Greece is one comedian : laugh, and they - 
Return it louder than an ass can bray : 
Grieve, and they grieve ; if you weep silently. 
There seems a silent echo in their eye : 
They cannot mourn like you, but they can cry. 
Call for a fire, their winter clothes they take : 
Begin but you to shiver, ai>d they shake : 
In frost and snow, if you complain of heat. 
They rub th' unsweating brow, and swear they 

sweat. 
We live not on the square withi such as these, 
Such are oUr bettecs who can beUer please : 
Who day and night are like a looking-glass; 
Btilt ready to reflect their patron's face. 
The panegyric hand, and lifled eye, 
ProparM for some new piece of flattery. 
E'en nastiness, occasions will afford ; 

•BuiinOkat tnen, &c.] Athens; of which Pallas 
thetoddsBioranns and nrts was patroness. 

\ IntUiefuu, nor atratodM] Two famous Orsclaa 
mlaies, or actors, in the poet's time. 



Besides, there 's nothing sacred, nothing fi«e 
From bold attempts of their rank lacheiy. 
Through the whole family their labount run; 
Tbe daughter is debauch'd, the wife is won: 
Nor 'scapes the bridegroom,or the bkMMningMa. 
If none they find for their lewd purpose fit. 
They with the walls and very floors commit. 
They search the secrets of Uie house, and w> 
Are worshipp'd there, and fear d for what fht^ 
know. 

And, now we talk of Grecians, cast a rum 
On what, in schools, their men of morals do; 
A rigid Stoic his own pupil stew : 
A friend against a friend of his own doth, 
Tum'd evidence, and murder'd on his oath. 
What room b left for Romans b n town 
Where Grecians rule, and cbaks control lb» 

gown? 
Some Diphilus, or some ProCogenes, 
Look shsirply4>ui, our s^ators to seise : 
Engross 'em wholly, by their native art, 
And fear'd no rivals in their bubbles^ heart t 
One drop of poison in my patron's ear. 
One sli|^t suggestion of a senseless fear» 
Infus'd with cunning, serves to ruin me ; 
Disgrac'd, and banish'd from the family. 
In vain forgotten services I boast; 
My long dependence in an hour is lost : 
Look round the world, what country will ap- 
pear. 
Where friends are left with greater ease than 

here? 
At Rome (nor think me partial to the poor) 
AU offices of ours are out of dcrar : 
In vain we rise, and to their levees run ; 
My lord himself is op, before, and gone t 
The pr«tor bids bis lictors mend their pane, 
Lest his colleague outstrip him in the race : 
The childless matrons are, kmg since, awake ; 
And, for aflfronis, the tardy visits take. 

'T is freqitent, here, to see a frv^ebom son 
On die left hand of a rich hireling run : 
Because the wealthy rogue can throw away^ 
For half a brace of bouts, a tribune's pay : 
But you, poor sinner though you love the vice. 
And, like the whore, demur upon the price : 
And, frighted with the wicked sum, forbear 
To lend a hand, and help her finom the chair. 

Produce a witness of unUemish'd life, 
H<rfy as Nunia or as Numa's wife, 
Or him who bidth' unhaltow'd flames retire, 
And snatch'd the trembling goddess Snm lbs 

fire. 
The question is not pit, how far extends 
His piety, but what be yearly spends : 
duick, to the bus'ness ; bow he lives and etii , 
How largely gives ; bow splendidly he trentt t 
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How muy thousand acic« Ibed hb sfaMp f 
What ar« hia renta? what aarraats doea ha 

keept 
Th' account ia aoon caat op ; tha jodgea rata 
Our credit in the court hy our aaute. 
Swear by our {(oda, or thoae the Ghreaka adore, 
Thou art as aure fbrswom, aa thou art poor : 
The poor must gain their bread by peijary ; 
And e'en the godai that other means deny, 
In consinenee must abaolre 'em, when they lie. 
Add| thai the rich have still a gibe in atore ; 
And will be monstrous witty on the po6r : 
For the torn sortoot and the latter'd veat, 
The wretch and aU hb wardrobe are a jest : 
The greaay gown, auUied with often turning, 
Givea a good hint, lo say, The man 'a in mourn* 

ing ; 
Or ifcho shoe be ript, or patchea put. 
He 's wounded I see the plaater on his foot. 
Want is the scorn oT vi*ty wealthy fool ; 
And wit in rags is tum*d lo ridicule. 
Pack hence, and from the cover'd benches 

rise, 
(The master oT- the oeremoniea eriea,) 
^rhis is no plaeelbr you, whose amall aetata 
\s not the rtXra^ of the aettled rate x 
Tho sons of happy punks, the pander'a heir, 
Aro pririleg'd to sit io triumph there, 
To clap the first, and rule the theatre. 
(Jp to the galleriea, for ahama, retreat ; 
For, by the Roscian law, the poor can claim no 

seat. 
Who ever brought to his rich daughter's bed 
Tho man that pollM but twelve pence for hia 

head? 
Who evernamM a poor man for hia heir. 
Or callM him to assist the judging cfaair^ 
The poor were wise, who, by the rich op- 

pressM, 
Withdrew, and aought a aacred place of reat. 
Once they did well, to free themaelvea from 



Biit had done better never to return. 
Rarely they rise by virtue's aid, who He 
Plung'd in the depth of helpleas poverty. 
At Rome 't u worse ; where house-reni by the 
year, 
And aenrants' belliea coat ao devilish dear *, • 
And tavern bills run high for hungry cheer. 
To drink or eat in earthenware we soom, 
Which cheaply country cupboarda doea adorn : 
And coarse blue hoods on holydaya are worn. 
Some diatant parte of Italy are known, 
Where none, but only dead men, wear a gown : 
On^eatres of turf, in hooaely atate, 
OM playa they act, oU foaate they oelebrate : 
The aama rude aong raturaa upon the crowd, 
And,.by ti aditkn, is for wit aOow'd, 



The fflimie yeariy givea the same deligfats; ' 
And in the mother's arms the clownish infoat 

frights. 
Their habita (undistinguishM by degree) 
Aro plain, alike ; the same simplicity, 
Both on the stage, and in the pit, you aee. 
In his white cloak the magistrate appeara; 
The country bumpkin the aame liv'ry wean. 
But here, attir'd beyond our purse we go, 
For useless ornament and flaunting show : 
We take on truat, in purple robes to shine ; 
And poor, are yet ambitious to be fine. 
This is a common vice, though all thingv bora 
Are sold, and sold unconscioiiably dear. 
What will you give that Cossus may but view 
Tour foce, and in the crowd distinguish you ; 
Mav take your incense, like a gradooa god, 
And answer only with a civil nod ? 
To ploase our patrons, in thu vicious age, 
We make our entrance by the fav'rite page : 
Shave his first down, and when be polls his hi\r» 
The consecrated lodca to temples bear: 
Pay tributary cracknels, which he sells. 
And, with our offerings, help to raise his vaiL 

Who feara, in country towns, a boose's £kll« ^ 
Or to be caught betwixt i riven waU ? 
But we inhabit a weak city here ; 
Which buttresses and props but scaroely bear : 
And 't ia the village maaon's daily calling. 
To keep the worU'a metropolis from falling, 
To cleanse the gutters, and the chinks to dose, 
And, for one night, secure his lord*s repose. 
At CunuB we can sleep, quite round the year, 
Nor fidls, nor fires, nor nightly dangers fear ; 
While rolling flames from Roman turrets fly 
And the pale citizens for buckets cry. 
Thy nei^bour has remov'd his wretched store, 
(Few hands tvill rid the lumber of the poor ;) 
Thy own thhrd story smokes, whila4hou, supine, 
Art drench'd in fiimes of undigested wine. 
For if the bwest floors already burnt 
Oocklofls and garrets soon wiU take their turn. 
Whfflrethy tame pigeons next the tiles wera 

bred, 
Which, in their nests unsafe, are timely fled 

Codrus had but one bed, ao short to boot, 
That his short wife's short legs hung dangling 

out 
His cupboard's head six earthen pitchers grac'd, 
Beneath 'em was his trusty tankard pta«rd. 
And, to support this noble plate, there lay 
A bending Chiron cast from honest clay ; 
Hia few Oreek books a rotten chest contain'd ( 
Whose covers much of mouMinesa complain d - 
Where mice and rata devbur'd poetic bread, 
And with heroic verse luxuriously were fed. 
'T is true, poor Codrus nothing had to boast, 
And yet poor Codrua all that nothing loat, 
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Beg^d BalMd tfaraogli the streets oT wedthy 

RomSf 
And foand not one to feed, or take him home. 

But if the palace of Artuiius bora, 
The nobles change their clothes, the matrons 



Stoddng'd with loads of&t t^wn-dirt he gosfi 
And some rogue-soldier, rt'Oh his bob-MlI'd 



The city pretor will no pleadings hear ; 
The very name of fire we hate and fear ; 
And look aghast, as if the Gauls were here. 
Wliile >et it bams, ih* ofBcioos nation ffies, 
Some to omidole, aad some to bring ■applies t 
One tends him marble to rebuild, and one 
White naked etalues of the Parian stone, 
The work of Potjdete, that seem to live ; 
While others images for altars give ; 
One books and screens,and Pallas to the breast ; 
Another bags of goki, and he gives best. 
Childless Arturius, vastly rich before, 
Thui by his losses multiplieB his store : 
Suspected for scoompUce to the fire, 
That burnt his p^ce but to build it higher. 

But, iMNiId you be content to bid adieu 
To the dear play-house, and the players too : 
Sweet country-seats are porehasM every where. 
With lands and gardens, at less price than here 
Yoa hire a darksome te>ghole by the year. 
A small convenience, decently prepared, 
A shallow well, that rises in your yard. 
That Bpreadfl his easy crystal streams around, 
And waters all the pretty spot of ground. 
There, love the fork, thy garden cultivate. 
And give thy frugal friends a Pythagorekn treat. 
'T is somewhat to be lord of some small ground, 
In which a lizard may, at least, turn round. 

'T is frequent, here, for want of steop to die ; 
Which fumes of luidigested feasts deny ; 
And, with imperfect heat, in languid stomachs 
fry. [keep, 

What house secure from noise the poor can 
When e*en the rich can scarce afford to sleep ; 
So dear it costs to purchase rest in Rome ; 
And hence the Bounties of diseases come. ^ 
The drover who his fellow-drover meets 
In narrow passages of winding streets ; 
The wagoners, that eurse thoir standing 
teams, [dreams. 

Would wake 6*en drowsy Drtisus from his 
And yet the wealthy will not brook delay. 
But sweep above our heads, and make their 

way; 
In lofty Utters bom, and read and write. 
Or sleep at ease : the shutters make it night. 
Yet still he reaches, first, the public place : 
The press before him stops the client's pace. 
The crowd that follows crush his panting sides. 
And trip his heels ; he walks not, but he rides. 
One ^bows him, one justles in the shole ; 
' A rafter breaks his head, or chairman's pole : 



Indents his legs behind in bkwdy rows. 

Bee with what sonoke our doles weceUfbrate : 
A hundred guesu, invited, walk in sule : 
A hundred hungry slaves, with their Dutch 

kitchens wait. 
Huge pans the wretches on their head must bear, 
Wluch scarce gigantic Coibub couki rear : 
Yet they must walk upright beneath the load ; 
Nay, run, and running bhm the sparkling flasncs 

abroad. [ton: 

Their coats, firom boidiing newly brought, are 
Unwieldy timber trees in wagons home, [lie ; 
Stretch'd at their length, beyond 'their carriage 
That nod, and threaten ruin from on high. 
For shouki their axle break, its oiverthrow 
Would crash, and pound to dust, the crowd 



Nor fiiends their inends, nor sires thek sons 

could know : 
Nor limbs, nor bones, nor carcass would rennin : 
But a mashM heap, a hotchpotch of the slain. 
One vast destruction ; not the soul alone, 
But bodies, like the soul, invisible are flown. 
Meantime, unknowing of their fellows' &te. 
The servants wash the platter, scour the plate, 
Then blow the fire, with puflSag cheeks, and lay 
The rubbers, and the batbing^&eets display ; 
And oil them first ; and each is handy in his way 
But he, for whom this busy care they take, 
Poor ghost, is wand'ring by the Stygian Ubs ; 
AflTri^ted with the ferryman's grim face ; 
New to the horrors of that uncouth place \ 
*H\a passage begs with unregarded pray'r ; 
And wants 4wo farthing to discharge his fere* 

Return we to the dangers of the night ; 
And, first, behold our bouses' dreadful hei^t : 
From whence xx>me broken potsherds tumbling 

down; 
And leaky ware, Grom garret windows thrown ; 
Well may they break our heads, that maik the 

flinty stone. 
'T is want of sense to sup sbroad too late ; 
Unless thou first hast settled thy estate. 
As many fates attend, thy steps to meet. 
As there are waking windows in the street. 
Bless the good gods, and think thy chance b raro 
To have a pisspot onhr for thy share. 

The scouring drunkard, if he does not fight 
Beforo bis bed-time, takes no resi that night. 
Passing the tedious hours in greater pain 
Than stem Achilles, when his firtend was shunt 
'T b so ridiculous, but so true withal, 
A bully cannot sleep without a brawl ; 
Yet though his yoothfiil blood be firV with friMy 
He wants not wit the danger to declnsi 
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la ctudoui to avoid the ooach and six, 
And on the lackeys will no quarrel fix. 
His trun of flambeaux, and embroiderM coat, 
May ptjivilege my lord to walk secure on foot. 
Bat me, who must by moc*iilight homeward 

bend, 
Or lighted only with a cuuile's en«l, 
Poor me he fights; if that be fighting, where 
He only cudgels, and I only bear. 
He stands, uid bids me stand : I must abide ; - 
For he 's the stronger, and is drunk beside. 
Where did you whet your knife to-night, hq 

cries, 
And shred the leeks that in your stomach rise ? 
YThose windy beans have stuft your guts, and 

where 
Have your black thumbs been dipt in vinegar? 
With what companion cobbler have you ted, 
On old ox-cheeks, or he-goat*s tougher head ? 
Whatj are you dumb 1 Q,uick, with your an* ' 

swer, quick, 
Before my toot salutes you with a kick. ^ 

Say in what nasty cellar under ground, '^ 

Or what church-porch, your rogUeship may be 

ibund? 
Answer, or answer not, *t is all the same : 
He lays me on, and makes me bear the blame. 
Before the bar, for beating him, you come ; 
This is a poor man*B liberty in Rome. 
You beg his pardon ; happy to retreat 
With some remaii.ing teeth, to chew your 

meat. 
Nor is this all ; for, when retir'd, you think 
To sleep securely ; when the candles wink, 
When ev'ry door with iron chains is barr'd, 
And roaring taverns are, no longer heard ; 
The ruffian robbers by no justice aw'd, 
And unpaid cut-throatv soldiers, ar6 abroad. 
Those venal souls, who. hardened in each ill. 
To save complaints and t>rosecution, kill. 
ChasM from their woods and bogs, tlie padders 

come ' 

To this vast chy, as their native home ; 
To live at ease, and safely skulk in Rome. 

The forge in fijlters only is employed ; 
Our iron mines exhausted and destroyM • 
In shackles ; for these villains scarce alloT 
Goads for the teams, and ploughshares for the 

plough. 
Oh, happy ages of our ancestors. 
Beneath the kings^ and tribunitial powers- ' 
Oue jail did all the.f criminals restrain ; 
Which, now, th» walls of Rome can scarca 

contain. 
More I could say, more causes I could show . 
For my departure ; but the sun is low 
The wagoner grows weary of my stay ; 
Aiid whips his horses forward on their way. 
TOL. I.— 23 S 



Farewell ; and when, like me, o^erwhebn'd 
with care, 
You to your own Aquinum shall repair. 
To take a mouthful of sweet country air, 
Be mindful of your friend ; and send me word, 
What joys your fountains and cool shades al^ 

ford: 
Then, to assist your satires, I will come ; 
And add new venom, when you write of Rome. 



THE SIXTH SATIRE OP JUVENAL. 
THKARQUAIENT. 

This satire, of almost idouble length te onjr of the 
rest, is a bitter Invective against the fait sex. 
Tis Indeed, a common-place, from Whence all 
the modems have notoriously stolen their sharp 
est raiUeflca. In his other sotires, the poet has 
only glanced on some particular women, and ge- 
nerally scourged the men. But this he re8erve4 
wholly,for the ladles. Bow they had offended 
■ him I know not: hut upon the whole matter he 
is not to be e.xcused for imputing to all, the vices 
of some few among them. Neither was it ge- 
nerously done of him, to attack the weakest as 
well as the fairest part of the creation t neither 
do I know what moral he could reasonably draw 
from it.' It could not be to avoid the whole sex, If 
all had been true which he alleges against themt 
for tbat had been to put an end to human kind. 
And to bid us beware of their artifices, is a kind 
of silent acknowledgment, that they have more 
wit than men : which turns the satire upon us, 
and particularly upoii the poet; who thereby 
makes a conipllment, where he meant a libel. If 
he intended only to exorcise his wit, he has for- 
feltod his judgment, by making the one half of 
his readers his mortal enemies ; aiid among th^ 
men, all the happy lovers, by their own exMil- 
ence, will disprove his accusations. The whole 
world,mu8t allow this t(/be the wittiest of his sa- 
tires ; and truly he had need of all his parts; to 
maintain, with so muclv violence, so unjust a 
charge. I am sittisflel ho will bring but few over 
to his opinion? and on that consideration chieil^ 
I ventured to translate him. Though there want- 
ed not another reason, which was, that no ons 
else would undertake It '. at least. Sir C. S. who 
couU have done mere right to the author, after a 
long delay, at length absolutely refused so tm 
grateful an employment; and every one will 
grant, that the work must have been Imperfect 
and lame, if it had apueared witlMmt one of the 
principal members belonging to It. /Lei the poet 
therefore bear the blame of his own invention ; 
and let me satisfy the world, that I am not of his 
opinion. Whatever his Roman ladies were, tha 
^gllsh are free from aH his imputations. They 
will read with wonder and abhorrence the vices 
of an age, which was the most intiunous of any 
on record. They will bless themselves when 
4hcy behold those examples, related of Diimitian's 
tlr/te : they will give bark to antiquity those men- 
oiers it produced : and believe with reason, that 
the species of thciie women is extinpiishen, or at 
least that they «■ ere never here propagated I 
may saiely ther; f'ire proceed to the argument of 
a satire, which '« no way relating to them ; and 
first observe, ti>i*t my anther makes their lust the 
most heri/Ic of iheir vices : the rest are In a man- 
ner but digrbsjion. Bs skins them ever ; but ha 
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dwielto OA tMii wben ha teems to have imcen hit 
lut leave of it, on the audOen he returns to It i 'C Is 
one branch of it In Htppla, another In Measalina, 
bat lust Is the main bCKyr of the tree. He begins 
with this text in the first line, and takes it up 
with intermissions to tlie end of the chapter. 
Every vice is a loader, bat that 's a ten. The fil- 
lers. 4>r Intermediate paru, are their revenipe ; 
their contrivances of secret crimes ; their arts to 
hide them; their wit to excuse them; and their 
Impudence to own tbem, when ther can no long- 
er be kept secret. Then the persons to whom 
they are most addicted, and on whom they com 
monly bestow the last favours: as staee-pl^yers, 
fiddlers, singing-boys, and fencers. Those who 
iMiss for chaste among them, are not leaUy so ; 
but only for their vast dowries, are rather suffier- 
edf than loved by theirown husbands. That they 
•re imperious, domineering, scolding wives ; set' 
up for leaminc and eritidsm in poetry, but are 
fUse judges. Love to speak Greek, (which was 
then the fashionable tongue, as French is now 
with us.) That they plead causes at the bar, and 
play prises at the bear-garden. That they are 
gossips and newsmongers: wrangle with their 
neighbours abroad, and beat their servants at 

' home. Tliat they lie-In for new faces once a 
month ; are sluttish with their husbands In prl- 
vato; and paint and dress in public for their 
lorers. That they deal with Jews, diviners, and 
fonune-tellers i learn the arts of miscarrying, and 
barrennens. Buy children, and produce them 
for their own. Murder their husband's sons, if 
they 8UU)d in their way to his estate, and make 
their adulterers his heirs. From hence the ppet. 
proceeds to show the occasions of all these vices, 

• their original, and how they were introduced in 
Rome, by peace, wealth, and luxury. In conclu- 
sion, if we will take the word of our malicious 
author, bad women are the geneml standing rule; 
and the good, but some few exceptions to it. 

bi 8atum*8 reign,'*' at Nature's early birth, 
There ^vas that thing call'd chastity on earth ; 
When in a narrow cave, their oommon shade, 
The eheep, the shephords, and their gods were 

laid: 
When reeds and leavea, and hides of beasts 

were spread 
By mountain housewives for their homely bed, 
And moesy pillows rais'd, for the rude hi|S- 

band's head. 
Unlike the niceness of our modem dames, 
(Affected nymphs with new affected names :) 
The Gynthias and the Lesbias of our years, 
Who for a iq>arrow*s death dissolve in tears. 
Those first unpolishM matrons, big and bold, 
Gave suck to infants </ gigantic mould ; 
Rough as their savage lords who rang'd the 

wood, 
And fat with acorns .belch'd their windy food. 
For when the world wan btixom, fresh, and 

young, 
Her sons were undebauchM, and therefore 

strong: 
And whether bom in kindly beds of earth, 
Or struggliag from the teeming oaks to birth, 

* Sn Satum't rOgn} In the Ctolden Age. 



Or from what other atoms they begin» . 
No sires they had, or, if a sire, the im. 
Borne thin remains of chastity appeared, 
£*en onder Jove,f but Jove without a beard ; 
Before the servile Greeks had leam'd to iwetr 
By heads of kings ; while yet the bounteoM 

year 
Her common fruits in open plains expos'd, 
Ere thieves were foar*d, or gardeoa wen •» 

closM. 
At length uneasy Justice upwards fl«w, 
And both the sisters to the 'stars withdraw; 
From that old era whoring did begin. 
So venerably ancient is the sin. 
Adolt'rers next invade the nuptial state, 
And marriage beds creakM with a forai|^ 

weight; 
All other ills did iron times adom 
Bgt whores and silver in one age were bon. 

Yet thou, they say, for marriage doet proviib t 
Is this an age to buckle with a bride ? 
They say thy hair the cUrling art b tangbt, 
The lyedding-ring perhaps already boogfat ; 
A sober man Kke thee to change his tife ! 
What fury would possess thee with a wifef 
Art thou of every other death bereft. 
No knife, no ratsbane, no kind halter left ? 
(For every noose compared to hera is cheap ;) 
[s there no city bridge from whence to leap ? 
Wouldst thou become her drudge, who dost 

enjoy 
A bettor sort of bedfellow, thy boy? 
He keeps thee not awake with nightly brawls, 
Nor with a beggM reward thy pleasure palla ; 
Nor with insatiate heavings calls for more, 
When all thy spirits were drain'd out before. 
But still Ursidius courts the marriag»-bait. 
Longs for a son to settle his estate. 
And lakes no gifts, though every gaping h^ 
^ Would gladly grease the rich old bachelor. 
What revolution can appear so strange, 
As such a lecher, such a life to change f 



He who so often in a dreadful firight 

Had in a coffer 'scap'd the jealous cuckcikPt 

sighv 
That he to wedlock dotingly betray'd, 
Shpuld hope in this lewd town to find a maid ! 
The man's grown mad : to ease his frantic paisi 
Run for the surgeon ; breathe the middle ▼•!■: 
But let a heifer with gilt boras be led 
To Juno, regent of the marriage-bed, 
And let him every deity adore, 

^ Pen vnder Jove} Vhen Jove bad Htm^ Mi 
Auher Into banishment, the Sliver AfS tagBa,a» 
cording to the poets. 
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On Ceres' feast, re8train*d from their delight, 
Few matrops, there, but curse the tedious 

night : 
Few whom their fathers dare sdute, such hist 
Their kisses have, and come with such a gust. 
With iry now adorn thy doors, and wed; 
Sucli is thy bride, and such thy genial bed. 
Think*at thou one man is for one woman meant? 
She, sooner, with one eye would be content. 

And yet, *l is noisM, a maid did once appear 
In some small village, though fame says not 

where : 
'T is possible ; but sure no man she found : 
*T wa? desert, all, about her father's ground i 
And vet some lustful god might there make 

bold, 
Are Jove and Mars grown impotent and okl 7 



Whither wouldst thou to choose a wife resort, 
Tho Park, the Mall, the Playhouse, or the 

Court? 
Which way soever thy adventures fall, 
Secure alike of chastity in all. 



Another does, with all his motions, move. 
And gapes, and grins as in the feat of love ; 
A tliird is charmM with the new opera notes, 
Admires the song, but on the singer dotes : 
The country lady in the box appears. 
Softly she warbles over all she hears ; 
And sucks in passion, both at eyes and ears. 

The rest ( when now the long vacation 's come, 
The noisy hall and theatres grown dumb) 
Their memories to refresh, and cheer their 

hearts. 
In borrowed breeches act the players' parts. 
The poor, that scarce have wherewithal to eat 
Will pinch, to make the singing-boy a treat. * 
The rich, to buy him, will refuse no price ; 
And stretch his quail-pipe, till they crack his 

voice. 
Tragedians, acting lore, for lust are sought : 
(Though but the parrou of a poet's thought.) 
The pleading lawyer, though ibr counsel us'd, 
In chamber^practice often is refus'd. 
Still ihou wilt have a wife, and father heirs ; 
(The product of concurring theatres.) 
Perhaps 'a fencer did thy brows adorn, 
And a young sword-man to thy land u bom. 

Thus Hippia kmth'd her old patrician lord, 
And left him for a brother of the sword : 
To wand'ring Pharos with hor love she fled, 
To show one monster more than Afric bred : 
Forgetting hxase tad husband, left behiadi 



E'en chiUren too; she sails beibr* th* wind{ 
False to 'em all, but constant to herkind. 
But, stranger yet, and harder to oonceive, 
She couU the play-house and the players kim. 
Bom of rich parentage, and nicely bred 
She lodg'd on down, and in a damask bed ; 
Yet daring now the dangers of the deep, 
On a hard mattrass is content to sleep. 
Ere this, 't is true, she did her ihne expose ; 
But that, great ladies Vith great ease can^losa. 
The tender nymph couM the mde ocean bear: 
So much her lust was stronger than her fear. 
But, had some honest cause her passage prest,^ 
The smallest hardship had disturbed her breast i 
Each inconvenience makes their virtue coki ; 
But womankind, in ills, is ever boM. 
Were she to feltowher own kird to sea. 
What doubts or scruples wouU she raise to stay ^ 
Her stomach sick, and her head giddy grows ; 
The tar and pitch are nauseous to her nose. 
Biit in love's voyage nothing can dSeoA ; 
Women are never sea-sick with a fKend. 
Amidst the crew, she walks upon the board , 
She eats, she drinks, she handles every eord t 
And if she spews 't is thinking of her Wrd. 
Now ask, for whom her friei^ and lame she 

k>st? 
What youth, what beauty couM the th' aduheror 



What was the face, for which she could sustain 
To be cali'd mistress to so base a man ? 
. The gallant, of his days had known the best, 
Deep scars were seen indented on hb breast. 
And all his balter*d limbs requi^d their needftd 

rest. 
A promontory wen, with griesly grace. 
Stood high, upon the handle of his face 
His blear eyes ran in gutters to his chin : 
His beard was stubble, and his cheeks were 

thin; 
But 't was his fencing did her fancy move 
'T is arms and bk)od and cruehy they love. 
But should he quit his trade, and sheath hia 

sword. 
Her lover would begin to be her lord. 

This was a private crime ; but you shall hear 
What fruits the sacred brows of monarchs bear x 
Tho good old sluggard but began to snore,*^ 
When from hia side up rose th' imperial whore : 
She who preferr*d the pleasures of the night 
To pomps, that are but impoieni delight 
Strode from the palace, with an eager pacfe, 
To cope with a more masculine embraee ; 
Muffled she march'd, like Juno in a cloud, 
Of aU her train but one poor wench aUow'di 

• lie tent the famous story of Messallna, wlft to 
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One whom in secret lemce she could trust ; 
The rival and oompanion of her lust. 
To the known brothel-house she takes her way ; 
And for a nasty room gives double pay ; 
That room in which the rankest harlot lay. 
Prepared for fight, expectingly she lies. 
With heaving breasts, and with desiring eyes. 
Still as one drops, an<yther takes his placo. 
And baffled still succeeds to like disgrace. 
At length, when friendly darkness is czpirM, 
And every strumpet from her cell retired, 
She lags behind, and lingering at tlie gate, 
With a repining sigh submits to fate : 
All filth without, and ^1 a fire within, 
Tir'd with the toil, unssied with the sin, -^ 
Old Cesar's bed the modest matron seeks ; 
The steam of lamps still hanging on her cheeks^ 
In ropy smut : thus foul, and thus bedight, 
She brings h>m back the product of the night. , 

Now should I sing what poisons they pro- 
vide ; 
With all their trumpery of chariQs beside ; 
And all their arts of death:' it wouU be known 
Li»t is the smallest sin the sex can own. 
Onsinia still, they say, is guiltless found 
Of ev*ry vice, by her own lord renown'd : 
And well she may, she brought ten' thousand 

pound. 
She brought him wherewithal to bo callM 

ch^te; 
His tongue is tied in golc^ien fetters fast : 
He sighs, adores, and courts her ev'ry hour ; 
Who would not do as much for such a dower 7 
She writes love-letters to the youth in grace j 
Nay, tips the wink before the cuckold's face ; 
And might do more ; )ier portion makes it good ; 
Wealth has the privilege of widowhood. 

These truths with his example you disprove, 
Who with his wife is monstrously in love : 
But know him better ; for I heard him swear, 
'T is not that she 's his wife, but that she 's fair. 
Let her but have three wrinkles in her face 
Let her eyes lessen, and her skin unbrace, 
Soon you will hear the saucy steward say, 
Pack up with all your trinkets, and away ; 
You grow offensive both at bed and board 9 
Your betters must be had to please my lord. 

Meantime she's absolute upon the throne: 
And, knowing time is precious, Io>es none : 
She must have flocks of sheep, with wool more 

fine 
Than silk, and vineyards of the noblest wine : 
Whole droves of pages fi>r her train she craves 
And sweeps the prisons for attending slaves. 
In short, whatever in her eyes can come. 
Or others have abroad, she wants at home. 
When winter shuts the seas, and fleecy snows 
Make houses white, she to tJie merchant goes ; 



Rich crystals of the rock she takes up then, 
Huge agate vases, and old China ware : 
Then Berenice's ring'*' her finger proves, 
More precious made by her incestuous lovei i 
And infamously dear : a brother's bribe, 
E'en God's anointed, and of Judah's tribe : 
Where barefoot theyapfMroach the sacred shrine 
And think it only sin to feed on swine. 

But is none worthy to be made a wife 
In all this town 1 Suppose her free from strife, 
Rich, fair, and fruitfld, of unblemish'd life ; 
Chaste as the Sabines, whose prevailing cbamn 
Dismiss'd their husbands', and their brothers* 

arms: 
Grant her, besides, of noble blood, that nn 
In ancient veins ere heraldry began : 
Suppose all these, and take a poet's word, 
A black sWan is not half so rare a bird. 
A wife,. so hung with virtues, such a freight, 
What mortal shouVlers could support iIm 

weight ! 
Some country girl, scarce to a curtsy bred, 
Would 1 much rather than Comeliaf wed : 
If* supercilious, haughty, proud, and vain, 
She brought her father's triumphs in her tnin. 
Away with all your Carthaginian state. 
Let vanquish'd Hannibal without doors wait« 
Too burly and too big to pass my narrow gatii. 

O Paean, cries Amphion, bend thy bow 
Against my wife, and let my children go: 
But sullen Piean shoots at sons and mothers too. 
His Niobe and all his boys he lost; 
E'en her who did hernum*rous offspring boast, 
As fair and fruitful as the sow that carried 
The thirty pigs at one large litter farrow'd.t 

What beauty or what chastity can bear 
So great a price ? if stately and severe 
She still insults, and you must still adore ; 
Grant that the honey *s much, the gall is more. 
Upbraided with the virtues bhe displays, 
Seven hours in twelve, you loathe the wile you 
«• praise : 

Some 4ults, though small, intolerable grow; 
For what so nauseous and afl*ected too, 
As those that think they due perfection want, 
Who have not learnt to lisp the Grecian cant? 
In Greece, their whole accomplishments they 
seek : [Greek : 

Their fashion, breeding, language mint be 
But raw, in all that does to Rome belong. 
They scorn to >cultivate their mother tongue. 



« Berenice*a rfn^] A rime of great price, whfcfe 
Herod Agrlppa xave to his slsior Berenice. Be 
was kln^ of the Jews, but tributnry to the Romans. 

KiorruHa] Mother to the Gracchi, of the familj «( 
the Comelli ; from whence Scipto the AMcaa was 
descended, who triumphed over Hannllisi. 

XTheVUrtu p{«v, dec] Be alludes tothewMl* 
sow in VirgU. who farrowed thirty pigs. 
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In Qreak they flatter, aQ their fearvthej speak 
Tell all their secrets ; nay, they scold in Greek ; 
E'en in the feat of love, they ose that tongue. 
Such affectations may become the young ; 
But thou, old hag, of threescore years and three. 
Is shovring of thy parts in Greek for thee ? 
Zm^ KaH ^vxh ! All those tender words 
The momentary trembling bliss affords, 
The kind soft murmurs of the private sheets, 
Are bawdy, while thou speak'st in public streets. 
Those words have fingers ; and their force is 
such, [touch. 

They raise the dead, and mount him with a 
Bat all provocatives from thee are vain : 
No blandishment the slacken'd nerve can strain. 

If then thy lawful spouse thou canst not love. 
What reason should thy mind to marriage mofve? 
Why all the charges of the nuptual fe^t, 
Wine and desserts, and sweetmeats to digest ? 
Th' endowing gokl that buys' the dear delight, 
(SiVn for their first and only happy night 9 
If thou art thus uxoriously inclin'd, 
To bear thy bondage with a willing mind. 
Prepare thy neck, and put it in the yoke : 
But for no mercy from thy woman look 
For though, perhaps, she loves with equal fires, 
To absolute dominion she aspires ; 
Toys in the spoils, and triumphs o'er thy pan«r; 
The better husband makes the wife the worse. 
Nothing is thine to give, or sell, or buy, 
All oflScos of ancient friendship die 
Nor hast thou leave to make a legacy. 
By thy imperious wife thou art bereft 
A privilege, to pimps and panders left 
Thy testament 's her will; where she prefers 
Her ruffians, drudges, and adulterers. 
Adopting all thy rivals for thy heirs. 

Chi drag that slave to death : You reason^ 
why 
Should the poor innocent be doomM to die ? 
What proofs ? For, when man's life is in debate, ^ 
The judge can ne'er too long deliberate. 
Call'st thou that slave a man? the wife replies: 
Prov'd or unprov'd the crime, the villain dies. 
I hare the sovereign pow'r to save or kill ; 
And give no other reason but my will. 

Thus the she4yrant reigns, till pleas'd with 
change, 
Her wild aflTections to new empires range s 
Another subject-husband she desires ; 
Divorc'd from him, she to the first retires, 
While the last wedding-feast is scarcely o'er. 
And gariands hang yet green upon the door. 
So still the reck'ning rises ; and appears 
In total sum, eight Inisbands in five years. 
The titk) fur a tombstone might be fit ; 
But that it would too commonly be writ. 

Her mother living, hope do quiet d^ ; 



She sharpens her, instructs hor nowtoffay 
Her husband bare, and then divides the prey. 
She takes love-letters, with a crafty smile. 
And, in her daughter's answer, mends the style* 
In vain the husband sets his watchfiil spies ; 
She cheate their cunning, or she bribes their 
eyes. [trick. 

The doctor 's calTd ; the daughter, taught the 
Pretends to faint ; and in ftill health is sick. 
The panting siaUioo, at the doset-door. 
Hears the consult, and wishes it were o'er 
Canst thou, in reason, hope, a bawd so known 
Should teach her other manners than her own? 
Her int'rest is in all th' advice she gives 
T is go the daughter's rents the moUMr ^ve$. 

No cause is tried at the Utigioua bar, 
But women plaintiffs or defendante are. 
They form the process, all the briefs they write; 
The topics furnish, and the pleas indite ; 
And teach the toothless lawyer how to bite. 

They turn viragos too ; the wrestler's toil 
They try, and smear their naked limbe with oil s 
Agamst the -post their wicker shields they crush , 
Ffourish the sword, and at the plastron push. 
Of ev'ry ezerdse the mennish crew 
Fulfils the ports, and oft excels us too ; 
Prepar'd not only in feign'd fighte t^ engage 
But rout the gladiators on the stage. 
What sense of shame in such a breast can lie 
Inur'd to arms, and her own sez to fly 
Yet to be wholly manishe would disclitim : 
To quit her tenfi)ld pleasure at the game, 
For frothy praises and an empty name. 
Oh what a decent sight 'tis to behoM 
All thy wife's magaxine by auction sold ! 
The belt, the crested plume, the several suite 
Of amxNir, and the Spanish leather boote I 
Yet these are they, that cannot bear the heat 
Of ficiir'd silks, snd under sarcenet sweat. 
Beh(9d the strutting Amazonian whore. 
She stands in guard with her right foot before : 
Her coate tnck'd up ; and all her motions just. 
She stemps, and then cries, Hah ! at ev'iy thrasti 
fiat laugh to see her, tir*d with many a bout. 
Gall fbr the pot, and like a man piss out. 
The ghosts of ancient Romans, should they rise, 
Would grin to see their daughters play a prixe. 

Beskles, what endless brawls li^ wives are 
bred: 
The corteinF-leeture makes a moumfiil bed. 
Then, when she has thee sure within the sheets, 
Her 6ry begins, and the whole day repeate. 
Conscipus of crimes herself,' itfie teizee fir^ ; 
Hiy servante are aocus'd, thy whore is cnnt; 
She aete the jealous, and at willehe cries; 
For women's tears are but the sweat ef eyM. 
Poor euckold-lbol,thou thfaik'st that k»ve sineera, 
And anck'st betweenhMrlvs the ftlling tear t 
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But March her cmbtnel, and thou shak 6ikil 
Each tiller there with love epistles lioM. 
Suppose her taken in a doao embrace, 
This jou would think ao manifest a case, 
No rhetoric could defend, no impudence out- 

£uie: 
And yet e*en then she cries die marriage tow 
A mental reaerration must allow ; 
And there 's a silent bargain still implied, 
The parties ahoukl be pleased on either side : 
And both may fer their private needs provide. 
Though men yourselves, and women us you 

call, 
Yet homo is a common name ibr all. 
There 's nothing bokler than a woman caught ; 
Guilt gives ihem courage to maintain their &Qlt. 
You ask from whence proceed these monstrous 

crimes? 
Once poor, and therefore Chaste, m former 

times, 
Our matrons were : no luxury found room 
In k>w*4'0Qft houses, and bare walls oflome; 
Their hands with labour hardened while 't was 

light. 
And frugal sleep supplied the quiet night, 
While pinoh'd with want, their hunger held 'em 

straight J 
When Hannibal was hov'ring at the gate : 
But wanton now, and lolling i^ our ease, 
We suffer all th' inveterate ilia of peace, 
And wastaftil riot f whose destnictivo charms 
Revenge the vanq«iishM world, of our victorious 

arms. 
No crime, no histfiil posturea are unknown 
Since Poverty, our gui[rdian god, is gone ; 
Pride, laziness, and all luznriotis arts, 
Pour like adeluge in, from foreign parts : 
Since gold bhscene, and silver ^md th« way. 
Strange foshiaps with strange buUicil to eonvey, 
And our plain aimplo mameri to betray. • 
What care our drunken damea to whom they 

spread? 
Wine no distinction makes of tailor head. 
Who lewdly dancing at a midnight ball, 
For hot eringoes and fotoysterscall : 
Full brimmers to their foddled noses thrust ; 
Brinuners, the last provocatives of lust. 
When vapours to their swimming brains ad- 
vance. 
And double tapers on the tables dance. 

New think what bawdy dialogues they have 
What Tullia ta&s to her bonfiding slave, 
At modesty's eU statue ; when by night 
They make a stand, and from their litters light : 
The good man early to the l^vee goes, 
And treads the nasty paddle of his spouse. 

The secrets, of the> goddess nam'd the Gkwd, 
Am o'eirbyboya and baiben uadenCood s 



Where the rank matrons, dancing to the pipe, 
Oig with thefa* bums, and are for action ripe ; 
With music raised, they spread abroad tbeii 

hair; 
And toss their beads like an eDamouHd mare : 
LaufeDa lays her garkindby, and proves 
The mimic lechery of manly loves. 
Rank'd with the lady the cheap doner lies : 
For hero not blood, but virtue, gives the prizCt 
Nothing is feign'd in thia venereal strife 
T ia downright lust, and acted to the life: 
So foil, so fierce, so vigorous, and so strong, 
That, looking on, would make old Nestor young, 
Impatient of delay, a general aound, 
A universal groan of lust goes round ; 
For then, and only then, the sex sincere is found. 
Now is the time of action ; Now begin. 
They cry, and let the lusty lovers in. 
The "^ * * are asleep ; then bring tiis 

ahives, 
And watermen, a race of strong baok'd kaavea 
I wish; at least, our sacred rites were iinee 
From those polhitions of obscenity : 
But 't is weU known whatsinger, how diaguis'd,^ 
A lewd audacious action enierprisM : 
Into the fair, with women mix*d, he went, 
ArmM with a huge two4ianded instrument , 
A grateful present to those holy quires, 
Where the mouse, guilty of his sex, retires : 
And e'en male-pictures medesdy are veilM;' 
Yet no profaneaess on that age prevailM ; 
No scoflers at religious rites are found ; 
Though now, at ev*ry altar they abound. 

I hear your cautious counsel, you vrovld 
say," 
Keep close your women under lock and key, 
But who shall keep those keepers ? Wooboi, 

nurst 
In crafl : begin with those, and bribe 'em first. 
The sex is tum'd all whore ; they love the game : 
And mtstresea and maids are both the same. 

The poor Ogulnia, on the poet's day 
Will borrow cfothes, and chair, to see the play : 
She, who before had mortgag'd her estate, 
And pawn'd the last remaining piece oC plate. 
Some are reduc'd their utmost shifts to try : 
But women have no shame of poverty. 
They live beyond their stint ; as if their store 
The more exhausted, wouU increasa the mora : 
Some men, instructed by the laboring ant, 
Provide against th' extremities of want ; 
But womankind, that never knows a mean, ^ 
Down to the dregs their sinking fortune drain: 

* What •infer, Ac.} He allntfesto the story of P. 
CliNlttis, who, disguised In tbe hatrit of a tlagliif wo- 
man, went into the house of Cesar, where the feast 
ofthe eood goddess was celebrated, to ltn«an oppor 
tanitjr wltk Cnsar's «tfa Pompela. 
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Hourly thay give, and spendi and wuta, and 



And think no pleaawe can be bought too dov. 

There are, who in soft eunuchs place their 
blias; 
To shun the scrubbing of a bearded kiss; 
And 'scape abortion ; but their solid joj 
Is when tlie page, already past a boy,* 
Is capon*d late ; and to the getder shown. 
With his two pounders to perfectioo grown. 
When all the navel-string could give, appears ; 
AU but the beard, and that's the barber's loss, 

not theirs, 
Seen (rom afar, and iiunous tor hw ware, 
He struts into the bath, among the fair : 
Th' admiring crew to their devotions fall ; 
And, kneeling, on their new Priapus t»iU.f ' 
Serv'd for his lacfy's use, and with her lies ; 
And let him drudge ibr her, if thou art wise. 
Rather than trust him with thy fav'rtte boy ; 
He proffers death, in proffering to enjoy. 
If songs they love, the singer's voice they force 
Beyond his compass till his quai^)ipe 's hoarse ; 
His lute and lyre with their embrace is worn ; 
With knots they trim it, and with gems adorn : 
Run over all the strings, and kiss die case i 
And moke lovo to it, in the master's place. 

A certain lady once of high degree, 
To Janus vow'd, and VesU's deity. 
That Poliio might, m singing, win the prize ; 
Polho the dear, the darling of her eyes : 
She pray'd, andbrib'd ; what could she more 

have done 
For a sick husband, or an only son 7 
Willi her face veil'd, and heaving up her hands, 
The shameless suppliant at the altar stands ; 
The forms of pray'r she solemnly pursues ; 
And, pale with fear, the offer'd entrails views. 
Answer, ye pow'rs : for, if yov heard her vow. 
Your godships, sure, had little else to do. 

This is not all ; for actors they implore :{ 
An impudence not known to heav'n before. 
Th' Aruspcx,§ tir'd with this religious rout, 
Is fbrc'd to stand so bng, he gets the gout. 
But suffer not thy wife abroad to roam. 
If she loves singing, let her sing at home ; 
Not strut in streets, with Amazonian pace ; 
For that 's to cuckold thee before thy hce. 

Their endless itch of news oomes next in 
play : 
They vent their own, and hear what others say. 

* He taxes women with their k>vlnceunQchs, who 
can fst no children, but adds, that they oa^ love 
such eunuchs as are gekled when they are already 
at the mg6 of manhood. 

^Fri^mit] The god of lust. 

2 That such an actor whom they love might ob* 
tain the prise. 

i Th* Aru0pe9} He who inspeets the entrails of 
ihasa6Tttes,aiiilflrsmtbHKe,fMeteUs the successor. 



Knowwhat in Thrace, or what in Frwfbe b 

done, 
Th* intrigues betwixt the stepdame and the son. 
Tell who loves who, what favours some par- 
And who is jilted ibir another's sake. [take t 
What pregnant widow in what month was 

made ; 
How ofl she did, and doing, what she said. 

She, first, beholds the raging comet rise : 
Knows whom it threatens, and what lands de- 
stroys. 
Stin for the newest news she lies in wait 
And takes reportsjust ent'ring at the gate. 
Wrecks, floods, and fires ; whatever she can 

meet. 
She spreads ; and is the fame of ev'ry street 

This is a grievance ; but the next is worse ; 
A very judgment, and her neighbours' curse : 
For if their barking dog disturb her ease. 
No pray'r can bind her, no excuse appease. 
Th' unmanner'd malefactor is arraign'd ; 
But first the master, who the cur maintain'd, 
Must feel the scourge ; by night she leaves bar 

bed. 
By night her bathing equipage is led, 
That marching armies a less nobe create } 
She moves in tumult, and she sweats in state* 
Mean while, her guests their appetites must 

keep; 
Some gape for hunger, and some gasp for sleep, 
At length she comes, all flysh'd ; but ere she sop, 
Swallows a swinging preparation-cup ; 
And then, to clear her stomach, spewr it up. 
The delug»^amit all th^ floor o'erflows, 
And the sour savour naweates ev'ry noee ; 
She drinks again ; again she spews a lake , 
^er wretched husband sees, and dares not 

speak : 
But mutters many a curse against his wife ; 
And damns himself for choosing such a life. 

But of all plagues, the greatest is untold ; 
The book-leam'd wile in Qreek and Latin bokL 
The critic-dame, who at her table sits 
Homer and Virgil quotes, and weighs their 
And pities Dido*8 agonizing fits. [wits ; 

She has so fitf th' ascendant of the board, 
The prating pedant puts not in one word; 
The man of law is nonplust, in his suit ; 
Nay, every other ferosle tongue is mute. 
Hammers, and beating anvils, you would swaar 
And Vulcan with his whole militia there. 
Tabors and trumpets cease ; for she alone 
Is able to redeem the lab'ring Moon. 
E'en wit 's a burden, when it talks too long t 
But she, who has no continence of tongue, 
Should walk in breeches, and should wear a 

heard; 
And mis among the philoaophic herd. 
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what a midnight cnrae has b«, whose side 
Is pester'd with a mood and figure bride !* 
Let mine, ye gods ! (if such must be my iate) 
No logic learn, nor history translate ; 

But rather be a quiet, humble fool : 

1 hate a wife to whom I go to school. 

Who climbs the grammar-tree, distinct^ 

knows 
Where noun, and Terb, and participle grows ; 
Corrects her country neighbour ; and, a-bed, 
For breaking Priscisn's, breaks her hiTsband^s 
head.t 

The gaudy gossip, when she 's set agog, 
In jewels drest, and at each ear a bob. 
Goes flaunting out, and, in her trim of pridc^ 
Thinks all she says or does is justified. 
When poor, she 's scarce a tolerable evil ; - 
But rich and fine, a wife 's a very devil. 

She duly once .a month, renews her face ; 
Mean time, it lies in daub, and hid in grease ; 
Those are the husband's nights; she craVes 

her due. 
He takes fat kisses, and is stuck in glue. 
But, to the lov*d adulterer when she steers, 
Fresh from the bath, in brightness she appeals : 
For him the rich Arabia sweats her gum ; 
And precious oils from dbtant Indies come : 
How haggardly soe'er she looks at home. 
Th* eclipse then vanishes ; and all her face 
Is opeii'd, and restor'd to every grace. 
The crust remov'd, her cheeks as smooth as 

. silk. 
Are polish'd with a wash of asses' milk ; 
And should she to the farthest north be sent, 
A train of these attend ^r banishment. 
But hadst thou seen her plaster'd up before, 
*T was so unlike a face, it seem'd a sore. 

'T is worth our while to know what all the 
day . 

They do, and how they pass their time away. 
For, if o'er-night the husband has been slack, 
Or counterfeited sleep, and tumM his back, 
Next day, be sure, the servants go to wrack. 
The chamber-maid and dresser ate called 

*.* ' 
The page is stript, and beaten^ out, of doors. 

The whole house suffers for the master's crime : 

And he himself is wamM to wake another 

lime. 
She hires tormentors by the year ; she treats 
Her visiters, and talks ; but still she beats. 
Beats whije she paints her &ce, surveys her 

gown, 
Caste up the day's account, and slill beate on : 

* A mood and JlfurelTide] A woman who has 
isanied logic. 

f A wonuLn-graromarian, who corrects her hns- 
bsnd for •otSkiag false LaUn, which is called 
sreaking Piisdan's head. 



TtHd oat, at length, with ao outrageous tone 
She bids ^m in the deviPs name be gone. 
Campar'd with such a proud, insulting damoy 
Sicilian tyrants may renounce their name. 
For, if she bastes abroad to take the air, 
Or goes to Isis' church, (the bawdy-house of 

prayV,) 
She hurries all her handmaids to the task ; 
Her head, alone, will twenty dressers ask. 
Psecas, the chief, with breast and shoaUen 

bare. 
Trembling, considers ev'iy sacred hair ; 
If any straggler from his rank be found, 
A pindi must, for the mortal sin, compound. 
Psecaa is not in fault : but, in the glass. 
The dame h ofiended at her own ill faes. 
The maid is banish'd ; and another girl 
More dext*rous, manages the comb and curl | 
The rest are summoned on a point so nice ; 
And first, the grave old woman gives advice. 
The next is caUM, and so the turn goes round, 
As each for ago, or wisdom, is renownM : 
Such counsel, such deliberate carii they take, 
As if her life and honour lay at stake : 
With curls oii curls, they build her head before, 
And mount it with a formidable tow'r. 
A giantess she seems ; but look behind. 
And then she dwindles to the pigmy kind. 
Duck-legg'd, short^waisted.such a dwarf she is. 
That she must rise on tip-toes for a kiss. 
Mean while, her husband's whole estate is 

spent ; 
He may go bare, while she receives his rent. 
She minds him not ; she lives not as a wife, 
But like a bawling neighbour, full of strife : 
Near him in this alone, that she ext«xis 
Her bate to all his servants and his fnends. 
BeDona's priests, a eunuch at their head. 
About the streets a mad procession lead ; 
The venerable gelding, large, and high, 
O'erlooks the herd of his inferior fiy. 
His awkward clergymen about him prance ; 
And beat the timbrels to their mystic dance. 
Guiltless t£ * * f they tear their throats, 
And squeak, in treble, their unmanly notes. 
Meanwhile, his cheeks the mitred prophet 

SWOllS, 

And dire presages of the year foreteUs. 
Unless with eggs (his firiestly hire) they hasle 
To expiate, and avert th' autumnal blast 
And add beside a morrey-colour'd vest,t 
Which, in their places, may receive the pest 
And, thrown into the flood, their crimes may 

b^r. 
To puige th' unlucky omens of the year. 

iAnd add be»ide,itc.} A garment was given to tfie 
priest, which he threw into the river; and thai, 
they thought, bore all the sins of the peopis, wMik 
w«re Arowned with it. 
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Th' MtODish'd matrons pay, before the rest ; 
That sex is still obnoxious to the priests 
Through ice they beat, and plunge into the 
streanii 
If so the god has wam'd 'em in a <^*^ani. 
Weak in their limbs, but in devotion strong, 
On their bare hands and feet they crawl along 
A whole field's length,the laughter of the throng. 
Should lo (lo's priest I mean) command 
A pilgrimage to Meroe's burning sand, [spring; 
Through deserts they would seek the secret 
And lioly water, for lustration, bring. 
How can they pay their priests too orach re- 
spect, (gl^t ? 
Who trade with heav'n, and earthly gains ne- 
With him, domestic gods discourse by night : 
By day, attended by his quire in white, 
Tho bald-pate tribe runs madding through the 
street, [cheat. 
And smile to s^ with how much ease they 
The ghostly sire forgives the wife's delights. 
Who sins, through frailty,on forbidden nights ; 
And tempts her husband in the holy time 
When carnal pleasure is a mortal crime. 
The sweating image shakes his head, but he 
With mumbled pray'rs atones the deity. 
The pious priesthood the fiit goose receive, 
And they once brib'd, the godhead must forgive. 

Ko sooner these remove, hut foil of foar, 
A gypsy Jewess whispers in your ear. 
And begs an alms: a high-priest's daughter shr, 
Vers'd in their Talmud, and divinity. 
And prophesies beneath a shady tree. 
Her goods a basket, and old hay her bed, 
She stroUs, and,telling fortunes, gains her bread< 
Farthings,andsome small moneys, are her fees ; 
Tet she interprets all your dreams for these« 
Foretells th' estate, when the rich uncle dies, 
And sees a sweetheart in the sacrifice. 
Such toys, a pigeon's entrails oan disclose t 
Which yet th' Armenian augur far outgoes : 
In d<^s, a victim more obscene, he raktis ; 
And murder'd iniants for inspection ttkes : 
For gain, his impious practice ho pursues ; 
For gain, will his accomplices accuse. 

More credit, yet, is to Chaldeans givVi \* 
What they foretell isdeem'd the voice of heav'n. 
Their answers,as from Hammon's altar, come ; . 
Since now the Delphian oracles are dumb. 
And mankind , ignorant of foture fote. 
Believes what f<Mid astrologera relate. 

Of those the most in vogue is he, who sent 
Beyond seas, is retum'd fosm banishment. 
His art who to aspiring Otho sokl ;t 
And sure succession to the crown foretold. 

* Chaldeans an thought to have been the flisC 
astrologers. 

t Otho succeeded Oaite In the emplrfti which 
was foretold him by «& ssUolOfer. 



For his esteem is in his exile plae'd , 
The more believ'd, the more he was disgrac'd 
No astrologic wizaird honour gains. 
Who has not oft been banish'd, or in chains. 
He gets renown, who, to the halter near. 
But narrowly escapes, and buys it dear, 
j^rom him your wifo inquires the planets^ 
will, 
When the black jaundice shall her mother kiUr 
Her sister's and her uncle's end would know : 
But, first, consults hn art, when you shall go. 
And, what 's the greatest gift that heav'n eao 

If, after her, th' adulterer shall live. 
She neither knows nor cares to know the rest . 
If Mars and Saturn shall the worid infest 
Or Jove and' Venus with their friendly rays 
Will interpose, and bring us better days. 

Beware the woman too, and shun her sight, 
Who in these studies does herself delight 
By whom a greasy ahnanac is borne, 
With often handling, like chaft amber, worn 
Not now coneulting, but consulted, she 
Of the twelve houses, and their lords, is free. 
She, if the scheme a fatal journey show, 
Stajrs safe at home, but lets her husband go* 
If but a mile she travels out of town, 
The planetary hour must first be known, 
And lucky moment ; if her eye but aches 
Or itches, its decumbtture she takes. 
No nourishment receives in her disease, 
But what the stars and Ptolemy.shall please.} 

The middle sort, who have not much ts 
spare, 
To chiromancers' cheaper art repair. 
Who clap the pretty pahn, to make the lioet 

more fair. 
But the rich bmtroo, who has more to give, 
Her answer from tho Brachman will receive :§ 
BkiU'd in the globe and sphere, he gravel> 



Ahd, with his compass, measures seas and lands. 

The poorest of the sex have still an itch 
To know their fortunes, equal to the rich. 
The dairy-maid inquires, if she shall take 
The trusty tailor, and the cook forsake. 
Tet these, thopigh poor, the pain of childbet^ 
bear; 
And, without nurses, their own infants rear : 
You seldom bear of the rich mantle, spread 
For the babe, bom in the great Udy's bed. 
Such is the pow'r of herbs : such arts they use 
To make them barren, or their fruit to lose. 
But thou, whatever slops she will have bought, 
Be thankftd, and supply the deadly draught : 

t Piolemyl A thmoat astrologer, an Egyptian. 

I The Bracbmaas are Ijidlan phlloaopben, who 
venudn to this day • and hold, after ^hagoras, tba 
tfanslation of sooU fxfxfa one bodyto anothec 
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Help Ler to make wMUnghtwr ; tot her bleed, 
And never w«nt lor MTia at her need. 
For, if she hotds till her nine moothe be run, 
Thou nayet be father to an iBthiop'f eon.* 
A boj, who ready gotten to thy hands 
By law is to inherit all thy lands : 
One 04* that hue, that should he cross the way. 
His omen would discolour all the day.f 
So pass the foundling by, a race unknown. 
At doors ezpes'd, whom matrons nwke their 

owns 
And nto noble families advance 
A nameless issue, the blind work of chance. 
Indulgent Fortune does her care employ. 
And, smiling, broods upon the naked boy : 
Her garment spreads, and laps him in the fold, 
And corers, with her wings, from nightly cold : 
Qiret him her blessing ; puts him in a way ; 
Sets up the fiirce, and laughs at her own play. 
Him sho promotes ; she &rours him alone, 
And makes prorision for htm as her own. 

The craving wife the force of magic trieSj 
And philters for tli* unable husband buys : 
The potion works not on the part designed ; 
But turns hb brains, and stupifies his mind. 
The sotted moon-calf gapes, and staring on, 
Sees his own business by another done : 
A long oblivion, a benumbing frost, 
Constrains his head ; and yesterday is lost : 
Some nimbler juice would make him foam and 

rave. 
Like that Cesonia to her Caius gave :t 
Who, pinching from the forehead of the fool 
His mother's love, infusM it in the bowl : , 
The boiling blood ran hbsing in his 'veins,. 
1*iU the Boad vapour mounted to his brains. 
The Thunderer was not half so much on fira, 
When Juno's girdle kindled his desire. 
What woman will not use the pois'ning trade. 
When Cssar's wife the precedent has made 7 
Let Agrippina's mushroom be forgot,^ 
Giv'n to aslav'ring, old, unuseful sot ; 
That only dos'd the driveling dotard's eyes, 
And sent his godhead downTdnird to the skies. 

t To an JEPdop*9 sen) Bis mesning is, help her 
to any kind ofBlops. which may cause her to miscar- 
ry, for fear she maybe brought to bed ofablackmoor, 
which thou, being her husband, art bouo<* to father ; 
and that bastard may by law Inherit thy estate. 

* Hit omen, ftc.] tlM Romans thoucht it ominous 
to see a blackmoor In the morning, if he were the 
' Ant man they met 

} Cassonla, wife to Caius Caligula, the groat ty- 
rant : 't is said she gave him a Tove-0otlon. which 
flying up Into his head, distracted him \ and was 
the occeaslon of Us committing so many acts of 
emelty. 

I Agripptna was the mother of the tyrant Nero, 
who polaoned her husband Claudius, that Nero 
Might succeed, who was her son, and not Bri- 
laankwB, who was the son of CUudlus, by a former 
wife. 



But this fierce potion calls for fira and swoid , 
Nor qiares the conmians, when it strikes ths 

k)rd: 
So many mischiefs wore in one sombin'd ; 
So much one single pois'ner cost mankind. 

If stepnlaroes seek their sons-in-law to kill, 
'T is venial trespass; let them have their will; 
But let the chiU, intrusted to the care 
Of his own mother, of her bread beware : 
Beware the food she reaches with her hand j 
The morsel is intended for thy Umd. 
Thy tutor be thy taster, ere thou eat ; 
There 's poison in thy drink, and in thy meat. 

You think this feign'd ; the satire in a rage 
Struts in the buskins of the tragic stage, 
Forgets his bus'noss is to laugh and bite , 
And willof deaths and dire revenges write. 
Woukl it were :tU a fable that you read 
But Drymon's wife pleads guilty to the dccd.| 
I (she confesses) in the foot was caught. 
Two sons despatching at one deadly draught 
What two ! two sons, thou viper, in one day ! 
Tes, seven, she cries, if seven were in my way. 
Medea's legend is no more a lie ; IT 
One age adds credit to antiquity. 
Great ills, we grant, in former times did reign, 
And murders then were done : but not for gain. 
Less admiration to great crimes is doe. 
Which they through wrath, or through revenge, 

pursue. 
For, weak of reason, impotent of wSl, 
The seit is hurried headlong into ill : 
And, like a cliff from its foundations torn. 
By raging earthquakes, into seas is borne. 
But those are fiends, who crimes from thought 

begin: 
And, cool in mischief, meditate the sin. 
They read th' example of a pious wife. 
Redeeming, with her own, her husband's H(e ; 
Yet, if the laws did that exchange afford. 
Would save their lap-dog sooner than their lord. 

Where'er you walk, the Belides you meet ,*** 
And Clytemnestrasf f grow in ev'ry street : 
But here 's the difference ; Agamenmon's wife 
Was a gross butcher with a bloody knife 
But murder, now, is to perfection grown, 
And subtle poisons are employ'd akme : 
Unless some antidote prevents their arts. 
And lines with balsam all the nobler parts ; 

I The widow of Drymon poisoned her sons, tliat she 
might^ucceed to their esutei This was done either 
in the poet's time, or Just before It. 

IT Medett,out of re veikge to Jason, who had forsaken 
her, kiUed the children which she had by him. 

t The Belidet] Who were fifty sisters, married to 
fifty young men, their cooaln-germans ; and killed 
them all on their weddtng-night, exeeptlng Hyper 
mnestra, who saved her husband Unus. 

t Clytemneetra] The wife of Agamemnon. whOwlB 
favour to her adulterer JEgysthos, was ounssffllt 
to his murder. 
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IB naeh a oase, rownr'd lor tuch a need, 
Rather Ihan iUl,^ the dagger doee the deed. 



THE TENTH SATIRE OF JUVENAL. 
THE ARGUMENT. 

fLe poet's ddflsn, In thU dlTlne b&tire, la to repre- 
■ent cbe various wisbM and desires of mankind ; 
and to set out tbe foUy of thtm. He nins through 
«U the several heads of riches, honours, eloquence, 
fhme for martial achlevemenu, long life, and 
beauty : and gives Insiancee, in each, how Are- 
qpentty they have proved the ruin of those that 
owned them. He concludes therefore, that since 
we generally chooM so Ul for ourselves,we should 
io better lo leave It tu ih« j$f>u. to make the choice 
for us. All we can bafeiy xsk of heaven lice 
within a very Kmall coir.pass. T Is but health of 
body and mind. And if we have these, ft Is mil 
mooh matter what wo want besides ; for we have 
already enough to make us happy. 

Loos round the habitable world, how few 
Know their own good ; or knowing it, pursue 
How void of reason are our hopes and fears ! 
What in the conduct of our life appears 
Bo well designed, so luckily begun, 
But, when we have our wish, we wish undone ? 

Whole houses, of t^eir whole desires poeseat, 
Are often ruin*d, at their own request. 
In wars, and p6aco, things hurtful we require. 
When made obnoxious to our own desire. 

With lanreb some have fatally been crownM ; 
Some, who the depths (^eloquence have found. 
In thatunnavigabte stream were drown'd. 

The brawny fool, who did his vigour boaflt,f 
In that presuming confidenco was lost : 
But more havo been by avarice opprest, 
And heaps of money crowded in the chest : 
Unwieidy sums of wealt}\, which higher mount- 
Than files of marshallM figures can account. 
To which the stores of Croesus, in the scale, 
- Would look like httle dolphins, wheii they sail 
In the vast shadow of the British whale. 

For this, in Nero's arbitrary time, 
When virtue was a guilt, and wealth a crime, 
A troop of cut-throat guards were sent to seiae 
The rich men's goods, and gut their palaces s 
The mob, commission'd by the government, 
Are seldom to an empty garret sent. 

• JUMer tfum fW\ tt will easily be understood, 
wlur It was Imposslue to make a single observation 
•n this Sixth Satire, which, as he finely says In ano* 
Ihsr pkfcce, is 

Too foul to name, too fUlsome to be rsad. 
Yet Lud. Prateus wrote long notes Ibr the use of 
qm Dauphin, under the Inspection of Bossuet. 
Dr.J.W. 

t Milo, of Crotolka, who, for a trlalof his strength, 
going to rend an oak, perished In the attempt ; tor 
MS arms were caught In thf trunk of it, and hs 
was devoured by wUii beasts. 



The fearful passenger, who tnTalslate, 
Charged with the carriage of a pahry plate, 
Shakes at the moonshine shadow of a rush 
And sees a redcoat rise from every bush : 
The beggar sings, e'en when he sees the place 
Beset with thieves, and never mends his pace. 

Of all the vows, the first and chief request 
Of each is, to be richer than the rest: 
And yet no doubts the poor man's drau|ght cqi»- 

trol, 
He dreads no poison in his homely bowl. 
Then fear the deadly drug, when gems divine 
Enchase the cup, anid spvklo in the wine. 

Will you not now the pair of sages praise, 
Who the same end pursu'd, by several ways. 
One pitied, one oontemn'd the wofiil times s 
One lau^'d at fellies, one lamented crimes : 
Laughter is easy ; but the wonder lies. 
What store of brine supplied the weeper's eyes 
Demoeriius cbukl feed his spleen, and shake 
His sides and shoulders tiU he felt 'em ache 
'llioagh in his country-iown no lictors were, 
Nor rm^, nor axe, nor tribune did appear ; 
Nor all the foppish gravity of show. 
Which cunning magistrates on crowds bestow i 

What had be done, had he beheld, on high 
Our pretor seated, in mock majesty ; 
His chariot rolling o'er the dusty place. 
While, with dumb pride, and a setfonnal face, 
He moves, in the dull ceremonial track, 
With Jove's embroider'd coat upon his hwuii 
A'suit of hangings had not more opprest 
His shoulders, than that long, laborions vests 
A heavy gewgaw, (call'd a crown,) that spread 
About his temi^es, drown'd his narrow hMd ; 
, And wooM have crush'd it with the nufsy 

fireight, 
But that a sweating slave sustaia'd the weight* 
A slave in the same chariot seen to ride. 
To mortify the mighty madman's pride. 
Add ikm th' imperial fcagle, rais'd on high. 
With golden beak (the mark of majesty,) 
. Trumpets before, ajMi on the left and ri^t, 
A cavalcade of nobles, all in white : 
In their own natures fidse and flatt*ring tribes, 
But made his firiends, by pfaices and by bribes. 

In his own age, Democritus could find 
Sufficient cause to h^ngh at human kind : 
Learn from so great a wit ; a land of bogs 
With ditches fenc'd, a heaven fiU with 1^, 
May form a spirit fit to sway the state ; 
And make the neighb'ring monarchs fear tbdr 
fete. 

He kiughs at all the^ vulgar cares and fears 
At their vain triumphs, and then- vainer tears i 
An equal temper in his mind he found, 
When Fortune flattered hnn, and whm tfai 
frown'd. 
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TupttBi from hence, that what our towv re- 

qiMMt, 
Are hurtfol things, or useless at the best. 

Some ask far envied pow*r ; which public hate 
Pursues, snd hurries headlong to their fate : 
Down go the tides ; and the statue crowned, 
Is by base hands in the next riter drown'd. 
The guiltless horses, and the chariot wheel, 
The same efTects of vulgar fury feel : 
The smith prepares his hammer for the stroke 
While the lung*d bellows hissing fire proToke> 
Sejanus, almost first of Roman names,* 
The great Sejanus crackles in the flames ; 
FormM in the forge, the pliant brass is laid 
On anvils \ and of head and limbs are made 
Pans, cans, and pisspots, a whole kitchen trade 

Adorn your doors with laurels *, and a bull, 
MUk white axid large, lead to the Capitol ; 
Sejanus with a rope is draggM along, 
The sport and laughter of the giddy throng ! 
Good Lord, they cry, what EUiiop lips he has, 
How ibul a snoui, and what a hanging face ! 
By heaven, I never could endure his sight ; 
But 9ay, how came his monstrous crimes to 

light? 
What is the charge, and who the evidence, 
(The saviour of the nation snd the prince ?) 
Nothing of this ; but our old Cesar sent 
A noisy letter to his parliament : 
Nay, Sirs, if Coosar writ, I ask no more. 
He *s guilty ; and the (jnestion 's out of door. 
How goes the mob ? (for that 's a mighty thing,) 
When the king'strQmp,lhe mob are for the king : 
They follow fortune, and-the common cry 
Is still against the rogue condemned to die. 

But the same very mob, that rascal crowd, 
Had cried Sejanus, ¥rith a shout as loud ; 
Had bis designs (by fortune's favour blest) 
Succeeded, and the prince's age opprest, . 
But long, long since, the times have chang'd 

their fa^e. 
The people grown degenerate and base ; 
Not suflTer'd now the freedom of their choice, 
To make their magistrates, and sell their voice. 

Our wise fbrefa&ers, great by sea and land, 
Had once the power and absolute command ; 
All offices of trust, themselves dispos'd ; 
Rais'd whom they pleas'd, and whom they 

pleasM deposM. 
But we, who give our native rights away, . 
Ancl our.enslavM posterity betray, 



Are now reducM to beg an abu, and go 
On holydays to see a puppetHshow. 

There was a damn'd design, cries one, bq 
doubt ; 
For warrants are already issued out : 
I met Brutidius in a mortal flight ; 
He's dipt for certain, and plays least in sight * 
I fear the rage of our offended prince, 
Who thinks the senate slack in his defence! 
Come let us haste, our loyal zeal to show, . 
And spurn the wretched corpse d'Cesar s foe 
But let our slaves be present there, lest they 
Accuse their masters, and for gain betray. 
Such were the whispers of those jealous times, 
About Sejanus' punishment and crimes. 

Now tell me truly, wouldst thou change thy 
fate 
To be, like him, first minister of state ? 
To have thy levees crowded with resort, 
Of a depending, gaping, servile court : 
Dispose all honours of the sword and gown, 
Grace with a nod, and ruin with a Srown : 
To hpld thy prince in pupilage, and sway 
That monarch, whom the master'd world obey 9 
While he, intent on secret lusts alone. 
Lives to himself, abandoning the throne ; 
Coop'd in a narrow isle,! observing dreams 
With flattering wizahls, and erecting schemes! 

I well believe, thou wouldst be great as he ; 
For every man 's a fool to that degree ; 
AH wish the dire prerogative to kill; 
E'en they would have the power, who waol 

the will: 
But .wouldst thou have thy wishes understood. 
To take the bad together with the good, 
Wouldst thou not rather choose a small renowB| 
To be the mayor of some poor paltry town, 
Bigly to look, and barbaitHislv to speak ; 
To p<^und false weights, and scanty measures 

break? 
Then, grant we that Sejanus went astray 
In every wish, and knew not how to pray: 
For he who grasp'd the world's ezhsusted store. 
Yet never had enough, but wish'd for more, 
Rais'd a top-heavy tower, of monstrous hei^t,. 
Which mould'ring, crxish'd him underneath the 
weight'. ) 

VVhat did the mighty Pompcy's fall beget ? 
It ruin'd him, who, greater than the Greatj 
The stubborn pride of Roman nobles broke 
And bent their haughty necks beneath his yoke 



* Sejanus wasTlbeTlus's first fovourtte, and while 
he conUnned so had the hlfhest marks of honour 
bestowed on him : stataes and triumphal chariots 
were every where erected to him; hut as soon as 
he fBll into dlsj^race with the Emperor, these were 
all Immediately dismounted, and the senate and com* 
ffion people insulted ovev him as meanly as they had 
fawned uu him befttrs. 



t The Island of Capnr.whieh lies about aleagueoa 
at sen from the Campanian shore, was the scene of 
Tlberius's pleasures in the latter uazt of his reiea. 
There he lived for some years with diviners, sbotb* 
sayen, and worse company ; and IVom thence d» 
spatched all his orders to the senote. 

2 JoUus Cesar, who get the better of FompegMM 
was styled the Great. 
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What «lao but bii imaodeimte lust of power, 
Pny%n made and granted in a luckleu hour? 
For few urarpers to the ehades descend 
By a dry death, or with a quiet eud. 

The boy, who scarce has paid his entrance 
down 
To bii proud pedant, or declio'd a noun, 
(So small an elf, that when the days are foul, 
He and his satchel must be borne to school,) 
Yet prays, and hopes, and aims at nothing less, 
To prove a Tully, or Demosthenes :* 
But both those orators, so much renown'd. 
In their own depths of eloquence were drown'd : 
The hand and head were never lost, <^ t|iose 
Who d<»alt in doggerel, or who ponn'd in prose. 
" Fortune /oretun'd the dying notes of Rome : 
Till I, thy consul sole, consol'd thy doom,** 
His fate had crept below the lifted swords, 
Had all his malice been to murder words. 
I rather would be Msevius, thrash for rhymoi 
Like his, the scorn and scandal of the times, 
Tlian that Philippic, fatally divine, 
Which is inscribed the second, should be mine. 

Nor he, the wonder of the Grecian throng, 
Who drove them with the torrent of his tongue. 
Who shook the theatres, and sway'd the sUie 
Of Athens^ found a more propitious fate. 
Whom, bom beneath a boding horoscope,. 
His sire, the blear-ey*d Vulcan of a shop, 
From Mars his forge, sent to Minerva's schooli. 
To learn the unlucky art of wheedling fools. 

With itch of honour, and opinion, vain, 
All thing* beyond their native worth we strain : 
The spoils of war. brought to Feretrian Jove, 
An empty coat of armour hung above 
The conquernr's chariot, and in triumph borne, 
A streamer from a boarded galley torn, 
A diap«fairn beaver loosely hanging by 
The cloven helm, an arch of victory, 
On whose high convex sits a. captive foe. 
And sighing casts a mournful look below ; 
Of every nation, each illustrious name. 
Such toys as these have cheated into fame ; 
Exchanging solid quiet, to obtain 
The windy satisfaction of the brain. 

So much the thirst of honour fires the bloo^ ; 
So many wouki h^ great, so few be gooil. 
For who wooU Virtue for herself regard. 
Or wed, without the portion of reward ? 
Yet this mad chase of fame, by few pursu'd, 
Has drawn destruction on the multitude : 
This avarice of praise in times to con^e. 
Those long inscriptions, crowded on the uimb, 

* Demosthenes and TuUi outh dletl for their ontO' 
ry. Demosthenes gave hir i«elf poison to avol4 tietng 
carried K Antipater, on«i of Alexander'a capisilns, 
who had then made bimself master of Athens. 
Tollj wa* mordored br Mark Antony's order. In 
itCnm for those Invect/vee he had made against Mm. 



Should some wild fig4ree take her sativt bentf 
And heave below the gaudy monument, 
Would crack the marble titles, and disperse 
The cnaraciers of all the lying verse. 
For sepulchres themselves roust crumbling fall 
In time's abyss, the common grave of all. 

Oreat Hannibal within the balance lay; 
And tell how many pounds his ashes weigh 
Whom Afric was not able to contain. 
Whose length runs level with the Atlantic 



And weariob fruitful N^lus, to convey 
His sun-beat waters by so long a way ; 
Which Ethiopia's double clime divides, 
And elephants in other mountains hides. 
Spain first he won, the Pyrenseans past 
And steepy Alps, the mounds that Nature cast* 
And with corroding juices, as he went, 
A passage through the living rocks he rent. 
Then, like a torrent, rolling from on high, 
He pours his headlong rage on Italy ; 
In three victorious battles over-run ; 
Yet stiU uneasy, cries, There 's nothing done, 
Till level with the ground their gates are laid 
And Funics flags on Roman towers displayed. 
. Ask what a face belong'd to his high fiime : 
His picture scarcely would deserve a frame : 
A signpost daubdr would disdain to paint 
The one-ey'd hero on his elephant. 
Now what 's his end, O charming Glory ! aa/, 
What rare fifth act to crown this huffing play 1 
In one deciding battle overcome. 
He flies, is bonish'd from his native home : 
Begs refuge in a foreign court, and there 
Attends, his mean petition to prefer ; 
Repuls'd by surly grooms, who wait before 
The sleeping tyrant's interdicted door. 
What wondrous sort of death has heaven 
design'd, 
Distinguish'd from the herd of human kind, 
For so untam'd, so turbulent a mind ! 
Nor swords at hand, nor hissing darts afar. 
Are doom'd to avenge the tedious bloody war 
But poison, drawn throogh a ring's hollow plate, 
Must finish him ; a sucking infant's &te. 
Go, climb the rugged Alps, ambitious (bcH, 
To please the boys,«nd be a theme at sdiool. 

One world suffic'd not Alexander's mind ; 
Goop'd up, he seem' J in earth and seas confin'd ; 
And, struggling, stretch'd his restless limb* 

about 
The narrow gk>be, to find a passage ouL 
Yet, enter* d in the brick*built town, he f triad 
The tomb, and found the strait dimeniioof 

wide : 
" Death only this mysterious truth loifolds 
The mighty soul, how small a body hoUs." 

* Babylon, whece Aleiandar Had. 
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Old Greece a tale of Athos woald make out, 
Cut from the continent, and tail'd about ^ 
Seas hid with navies, chariots passing o'er 
The channel, on a bri'lge from shore to shore : 
Rivers, whose depth no sharp beholder sees, 
Drunk at any army's dinner, to the lees ; 
With a long legend (yf romantic things, 
Which in his cups the bowsy poet sings. 
But how did he return, this haughty brave, 
Who whipt the wind8,aiid made the sea his slave? 
(Though Neptune took unkindly to be bound ; 
ArM Euruf never such hard usage ibund 
In his iEcJian prisons under ground ;) 
What god so mean, e*en he who points the way, 
So merciless a tyrant to obey If 
But how return'd he ? let us ask again : 
In a poor skiff he pass'd the bloody main, 
ChokM with the slaughter'd honi'-n *>( his train. 
For fame he prayM, but let Uie event declare 
He had no mighty pennVorlh of his pray V. 

Jove, grant me length of life and years good 
store 
Heap on my bending back, I as^c no more. ' 
Both sick and healthrul, old and young, conspira 
In this one siUy mischievous desire. 
Mistaken blessing, which old age they caU, 
'T is a long, nasty, darksome hmtpital, 
A ropy chain of rheums ; a visage rough 
Deform'd, unfeatur'd, and a skin of buff. 
A stitch-fail'n cheek, that hangs below the jaw ; 
Such wrinkles, as a skilful hand wouM draw 
For an old grandam ape, when, with a grace, 
9ha sits at squat, and scrubs her leathern face. 

In youth, distinctions infinite abound ; '^. 
No sh^^, or feature, jasl alike are found 
The fair, ihe black, tke feeble, and the strong; 
But the same foulness does U> age belong,. 
The selfsame palsy, both in limte* and ton^e. 
The skull and forehead one bald barren plain ; , 
And gums unarmM to mumble meat in vain : 
Besides the eternal drivel, that supplies 
The dropping beard, from nostrils, mouth, and 
eves. 



* Xerxes Is represented in history after a very ro- 
SPintlc manner, afrectinj; fame beyond measure, 
and doinjrthe moBt extrava^nt thtn^ to compass 
It. Mount Athos made a prodigious promontory In 
the JE^oBan sea ; he is t>ald to kavu cut a channel 
throoifh it, and to have sailed round it. He made 
abridge of boats over the HellOiipimt, where it was 
three miles broad : and ordered a Wlilpplng for the 
winds and seaw, because thiiy had once crovscd his 
designs, as wc have a very solemn account of It In 
Herodotus. But after all these vain boasts, he was 
shamefully beaten by ThemiKtocIes at Balamis, and 
returned home, leaving most of his fleet behind him. 

' Mercuiy, who was a guti of tho lowest size, and 
employed always in errands between heaven and 
hell ; and monals used him accordingly, for his sta> 
tt«9 were anciently placed where roads met, with 
directions on the flngers of them. poinUug out the 
several ways to travellers. 



Hia wife and chiUran loalha him, aaj. tri»t^ 



Himself does his oAenaive carrioo eorfe! 
Flait'rers forsake him too ; for who woiild kifi 
Himself, to be remsmber'd in a will 7 
Hia taste, not only pall'd to wine and meat, 
But to the relish of a nobler treat. 
The limber nerve, in vain provok'd to rise, 
Ingknioua from the field of battle fliea : 
Poor feeble dotard, how couU he ailvaoee 
With his blue head-piece, and hia broken laaeaY 
Add, that endeavouring still without effoct, 
A lust more sordid justiy we auspect. 

Those senses lost, behokl a new dafatt, 
The soul dislodging from another seat. 
What music, or enchanting voiee, canchear 
A stupid, oM, impenetrable ear? 
No matter in what place, or what degree 
Of the full theatre, he sits to see ; 
Comets and trumpets cinnot reach hia ear t 
Under an actor's noae he's never near. . 
His boy must bawl, to make him «iidai« 
stand 
The hour o' th' day, or such a lord 's at band t 
The little blood that creeps within his veins, 
Is but just warm'd in a hot fever's paina. 
In fine, he we&rs no limb about him sound 
With sores and sicknesses bdeagoer'd round » 
Ask me their .names, I sooner could relate 
How many drudges on salt Hippia ^aait ; 
What crowds of patients the town-doctor kiDsy 
Or how, last fall, h« rais'd the weekly bills. 
What provinces by Basilus were spoifd, 
What herds of heirs by guardians are beiguiPdi 
How many bouts a day thai bitch has tiled; 
How many boys that pedagogue can ride ! 
What lands and lordships for their owner knosr 
My quondam barber, but his worship now. 

This dotard of his broken back complaina. 
One, his legs fail, and one, his shoulder pains 
Another is of both his eyes bereft ; 
And enviea who has for one aiming left. 
A fifth, witli trembling lips expecting i 
As in his childhood, cramm'd by oihera' fe 
One, who at sight of supper opcn'dwide 
His jaws before, and whetted grinders tried 
Now only yawns, and waits to be supplied : 
Like a young swallow, when with weaiy win{ 
Expected food her fasting mother brings. 
His loss of members is a heavy curse, 
But all his faculties decay'd, a worse ! 
His servants' names he has forgotten quite ; 
Knows not his fiiend who supp'd with him lail 

night. 
Not e'en the children he begot and bred ; 
Or his will knows 'em not : for, in their ataai^ 
In form of law, a common hackney jade. 
Sole heir, for secret services, is made: 
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So ^iH, and tocb a batterM ♦ « • 
That she defi«i all ooners at hiv door. 
Wtili, /fi suppose his sonson arc his own, 
He lives lo be chief mciunier fis his soii : 
Before his faco his wife and brother bums , 
He numbers all his kindred in their urns. 
These are the fines ho pays for livini; long ; 
And dragging tedious age in his own wrong 
3riefs always green, a household still in tears, 
Sad pomps, a threshold throng'd with daily 

biers, 
And liveries of black for length of years. 

Next CO the raven's age, ihe Pylian king* 
Was longest livM of any two-legg*d thing; 
Blest, to defraud the grave so long, to mount 
His numbered yean ,and on his right hand countf 
Three hundred seaB*ins, guzzling must of wine : 
But, hold a while, and hear himself repine 
At fate's unequal laws ; and at the clue 
Which, mercUeoy in length, the midmost sistei 

drew. 
When his bravo son upon the fun*ral pyre 
He saw extend >d, and his beard on fire ; 
He tum'd, anti weeping, ask'd his friends, what 

crime 
Had curs'd his ige to this unhappy time? ' 

Thus moumM old Peleus for Achilles slain, 
And thus Ulyxses' &ther did complain. 

How fortunate an end had Priam made, 
Amon« hli ancestors a mighty shade, [race 
"VV.'xn Troy yet stood ; when Hector, wiih Uie 
Ot* royal bastards, might his fimVal graoe : 
Amidst the tears of Trojan dames inumM, 
And by his loyal daughters truly- moOmM ! 
Had heav'n so blest him, he had died before 
The fatal fleet to Sparta Paris bore. 
But mark what ago prodlic'd ; he liv'd to see 
His town in flames, his failing monarchy : 
In fine, the feeble &ire, reduced by fate, 
To change his sceptre fbr a swoni, too late, 
His last effort before Jove's altar tries 4 
A soldier half, and half a sacrifice : 
Falls like an ox, that waits the coming blow; 
Old and unprofitable to the plough. 

At least, he died a man ; his queen 8urvivM,§ 
To howl, and in a barking body liv'd. 

• ITefttor, king of Pyloi, who was 800 jeam old, ao- 
cording to Hor>er*s aricount ; at \ttut, as he is under- 
stood by his expositors. 

tTheaneiectscouried b7th*fr fingers; their left 
hands served tr.em Ull thoy cc-na up to a hundred, 
after that they used their t^ti, lo express allgrieav 
er numbers. 

} Whilst Troy was' sacking br vhe Greeks, old 
Klni; Priam is said to uave buckled on his armour 
to oppose them : which he had nc •'o'^ner done, but 
he was met by Pyrrhus. and slai«: h.i'ore the altar 
of Juviier.ln his own iMilace, ar v* h^ve the story 
finely told in VIrf il's ser(.>nd /. ^id. 

I Hecuba, his queen, eMA*'ed the swonls of the 
Orariims. and outlived him. It seems she heha^^d . 



I hasten to our own ; nor will relate 
Great Mithridates'lj and rich Grvesni'T flua i 
Whom Suion wisely coonsellM to attend 
The lAme (Chappy, till he. knew his end. 

That Marius was an exile, that he fleil, 
Was ta'en, in ruined Caithage begg'd hia bread, 
All these were owing to a life too k«g : 
For whom had Rome behek) so happy, young ! 
High in his chariot, and with laurel crown'd, 
When he had led the Cimbrian captives round 
The Roman streets ; descending (ram his state, 
In that blest hour he ahould Imve begg'd hii 

(ate; 
Then, then, he might have died of all admir'd, 
And his triumphant soul with shouts expirM. 

Campania, fortune's malice to prevent, 
To Pompey an indu:gent fever sent ;♦♦ 
But public prayers impos'd on heav'n, to giv« 
Their much lov'd leader an unkind reprieve 
The city's fiite and his conspir'd to save 
The head, reaerv'd for an Egyptian slave. 

Cethegus, thouj^h a traitor to the 8tate,tf ' 
And tortur'd, scap'd this ignominious fato ; 
And Scrgius, who a bad cause bravely tried,|{ 
All of a piece, and undiminlsh'd, died. 

'i'o Venus, the fond mother makes a prayer. 
That all her sons^and datighters may be (air: 
True, fix the boys a mumbling vow she sends 
But, for the girls, the vaulted temple rends . 
They must b^ finish'd pieces : 'tis aUow'd 
Diana's beaiity made Latona proud. 
And pleas'd, to see the wond'ring people pray 
To the new-rising lister of the day. 

^And yet Lucretia's fate would bar that vow : 
And fair Virginia would her fate beBtow§§ 

herself so fiercely and uneasily to her hURband:s 
murderers while slie lived, that the poets thought 
fit to turn her Into a bitch, when she died. 

I MUhridates, after h« had rtt<!putod the empire of 
the world, for forty years t(^»ihcr, with the ^o 
mans, was at last Jeprlved of !ife and empire by 
Pompey the Qrer,. 

IT CroeAus. in ;ne midqt of his p: osperity, making 
his boast lo SoluTi how happy he Wiis, received this 
answer from the 'wise man : " That Av one could pro- 
nounce himself happy till be saw v.-r. U his end 
should bo." Tlte truth of this Croesus fuimd, when 
he was put In chains by Cyrub, and condemned to 
die. 

** Pompey, In the midst of his «lory,fell mto a dan- 
gerous fit of sickness at Naples ; a areat many ci- 
ties then made pubjic supplications for bun ; he re* 
covered, was beaten at Pbanalia, fled to rto.emjy. 
kinK of Efypt, and, Iiiotead of receivlntr prolecUoa 
at his court, had his head struck off Uy his omer. to 
please Cesar. 

t* Cethegiis was one that conspired with Catiline, 
and was put to death by the Senate. 

n Catiline died fighting. 

f f Virginia was killed ay her own father, to prs« 
vent lier being expoft<N) to the lust of Anplus Clau. 
:tlus, who had ill clesigms upon her. The story at 
Krge Is in Livy's thlm book -, and it is a remarkable 
one, as It gave o>:ca8ion to tne puttmg down the ' 
power of Um Dec0i9vlr1,of whom Appius was one. 
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On Rutila ; wad change her fiinWf^wi make 
For the SniI rumple of her camel back. 

But, tar hie mother'a boy, the beau, what 
frigfati 
His parents have by day, what anxious nights ! 
Form join'd with virtue is a sight too rare : 
Chaste is no epithet to suit with fair. 
Suppose the same traditionary strain 
Of rigid mannors in the house remain. 
Inveterate truth, an old plain Sabine's heart ; 
Suppose that Nature, too, has done her part ; 
InfiisM into his soul a Vjhtr grace, 
And blushed a, modest blood into his &ce 
(For Nature is a better guardian far, 
Than ssucy pedants, or dull tutors are :) 
Yet still the youth must ne'er arrive at man ; 
(So much almighty bribes and presents can ;) 
E'en with a parent, where persuasions fail, 
Money is impudent, and will prevail. 

We never read of such a tyrant king, 
Who gelt a boy deibnn'd, to hear him sing. 
Nor Nero, in his more luxurious rage. 
E'er made a mistress of an ugly page : 
Sporus, his spouse, nor crooked was, nor lame, 
With mountain back, and beHy, from the game 
Cross-barr'd : but both his sexes well became. 
. Go, boast your springal, by his beauty curst 
To ills, nor think I have declar'd the worst : 
His form procures him joumcy-work ,* a strife 
Betwixt town-madams, and the merchant's 

wife: 
Guess, when he undertakes this public war, 
What furious beasts offended cuckolds are. 

Adult'rers are with dangers round beset;' 
Bom under Mors, they cannot scape the net ; 
And from revengeful husbands oft have tried 
Worse handling, than severest laws provide : 
One stabs ; one slashes ; one, with cruel art, . 
Makes colon suffer for the peccant part. 

But your Endymion, your smooth, smock* 
fac'dboy, 
Unnvall'd, shall a beauteous dame enjoy : ^ 
Not so : one more salacious, ricK, and old. 
Outbids, and buys her pleasure for her gold : 
Now he must moil, and drudge, for one he loaths, 
She keeps him high in equipage and clothes : 
She pawns her jewels, and her rich atture, 
And thinks the workman worthy of his hire : 
In all things else immoial, stingy, mean ; 
But, in her lusts, a conscionablc queen. 

She may be handsome, yet be chaste, yon 
say; 
Good observator, not so fast away : 
Did it not cost the modest youth his life,* 
Who shunn'd th* embraces of his father's wife? 

* Hippolytus, tbe son ofTheseits, wab loved by his 
ttother-in-law Phadra ; but he not compl/lus with 
ser she procured his death. 



And was not t'other stripling ibrc'd to lly,f 
Who oddly did his patron's queen deny, 
And pleaded laws of hospitality ? 
The ladies charg'd 'en home, and tonfd tlia 

tale; 
With shame they redden'd, and with spite grew 

pale. 
'T is dang'rous to deny the longing dame ;| 
She loses pity, who has lost her shame. 

Now Silius wants thy counsel, give advice , 
Wed Caesar's wife, or die ; the choice is nke. 
Her comet-eyes she darts on ev'ty grace ; 
And takes a fatal liking to his (kce. 
Adom'd with bridal pomp she sits Sn state, 
The public notaries and Aruspex vrait : 
The genial bed is in the garden drest : 
The portion paid, and ev'ry rite expressed 
Which in a Roman marriage is profest. 
'T is no stol'n wedding this, rejecting awe. 
She scorns to marry, but in form of law : 
In this moot case, your judgment : to refuse 
Is present death, besides the night you lose * 
If you consent, 't is hardly worth your pais 
A day or two of anxious life yon gain : 
Till loud reports through all the town have past, 
And reach the prince : for cuckokls hear the 

last. 
Indulge thy pleasure, youth, and take thy swing { 
For not to take is but tbe selisaoe thing ; 
Inevitable death before thee lies ; 
But looks more kindly through a lady's eyes. 

What then remains ? Are wo dcpriv'd of will, 
Must we not wish, for fear of wishing ill ? 
Receive my council, and securely move 
Intrust thy fortune to the Powers above, 
Leave them to manage for thee, and to grant 
What their unerring wisdom sees thee want : 
In goodness as in greatness they excel ; 
Ah that we lov'd ourselves but half so well ! 
We, blindly by our headstrong passions led, 
Are hot for action, and desire to wed j 
Then wish for heirs : but to the godsakme 
Our future offspring, and our wives are known: 
Th' audacious strumpet, and ungracious son. 

Yet «ot to rob the priests of pioiis gain. 
That altars be not wholly buih in vain ; 
Forgive the gods the rest, and stand confin'd 
To health of body, and content of mind : 

t Bellerophron, the son of king Glaucus, resid- 
ing some time Alibe court of Pet us, king of the 
Arglves, the queen,* 8ihenobsa, fell In love with 
lilm^* but he refusing her, «lie turned the acciaattan 
upon him, and he narrowly escaped Peius's ven> 



IMessallna. wife to tbe eropefbr Ctaudlus, kr 
famous for her lewdness. She set her eyes upon 
C. Silius, a fine youth, forced hira to qau bis own 
wife, snd marry her with ail the formaUties of a 
wedding, whilst Clsodius Caesar was sacrMdacat 
Rostia. Upon his rctunr, be put both SlUis ani 
her tA death. 
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A nol, tbsfc cao teeuraly dMth defy. 
And coant it nature's privilege, to (fie ; 
Serene and manlj, hardea'd te sustain 
The load of Hfo, and exorcis'd in pain ; 
Guiltless of hate, and proof against desire ; 
That all things weight, and nothing oan admire : 
That dares prefer iKe toils of Hercules 
To dalliance, banquet, and ignoble ease. 

The path to peace is rirtue : what I show, 
Thyself may fteely on thyself besiow : 
Fortune was never worshipp'd by the wise ; 
But, set skA by fodo, usurps the skiei. 



THE dlXl^ENTH SATIRE OF 

JUVENAL. 

THEARQUMENT. 

Tbe poet in this satlTe proves, that the condition of 
a soldier 1< much better than that of a countrr* 
man i first, becaaie a connirnnan, however af> 
ftonlod, provoked, and struck himself, dares not 
strike a soldier: who Is only to beJutlgedbya 
court nuurtlal: and tiy the law of Gamlllus, which 
obliges him not to quarrel without the trenches, 
lie Is also sssuroU to have a speedy hearing, 
and quick desimich s whereas the townsman or 
peasant is delayed in his suit by frivolous pre- 
tences, and not sure of Justice when he li heard In 
the rourL Tiie soldier is aiso privtleeed to make 
a wilU and to give away his estate, which he got in 
war, to wiiom he pleases, without cousUeration 
of parentage or relations, which is denied to ail 
Mher Romans. This satire was written by Juve< 
nai when he was a commander in Egypt : Itis ser* 
talnly his, though I think U not finished. And if 
U be well observed, you will find he intended an 
Invective against a standing amy. 

What vast prerogatives,* my Galhis, are 
Aooruing to the mi^ty man of war : 
For, if into a )ucky (iamp I light, 
Though raw in arms, and yet afraid to fight, 
Befrieiid me, my good stars, and all goes right: 
One happy hour is to a soldier better, 
Than mother Juno's recommending letter, f 
Or Venus, when to Mars ahe would prefer 
My suit, and own the kindness done to her'. 

See what our common privHegeo are : 
As, first, no jaucy citizen shall dare 
To suike a f ddier, nor, when strUck, retent 
The wrong, for fear of iarther punishment : 
Not though his teeth are beaten out, hiaeyes 
Hang by a string, in bumps his forithead rise, 
Shall he presume to mention his disgrace, 
Or beg amends for his demoIisb*d face. 
A booted judge shall sit to try his cause. 
Not by the statute, but by martial laws ; 

• WhMt vat prerorativet] This satire Is much 
Inferior to the rest. The old ccholiast denies that it 
Is by Juvenal. I stippoj*? Dryden was forced to 
add it to fill op his volume.— Ranen Holyday*s 
notes, added to his translatlou of Juvenal, are 
worth reading. Dr. J. W. 

tjuno was mother to Mars the god of war i Vemu 
was his unstress. 
▼OL. L— 24 



Which old CamiDual oidei'd, tp Confine 
The brawls of soldiers to the trmch and Una ; 
A wise provision ; and firom thence 't is dear. 
That officers a sokiier*s causa should hear : 
And taking cognizance of wrongs receiv'd| . 
An honest man may hope to be reliev'd. 
So far 't is well : but with a genVal cry, 
The regiment will rise in mutiny, 
The freedom of their fellow-rogue demand, 
And, if refusM, will threaten to disband. 
Withdraw thy action, and depart in peace ; 
The remedy is worse than the disease : 
This cause is worthy him,§ who in the liall 
WouU for his fee, and for hit client, itawl : 
But wooUst thou, fiiend, who hast two legi 
alone [thy own,) 

(Which, heav'n be prais'd, thou yet mayst cal 
Wouldst thou to run the gauntlet these expose 
To a whole company of hob-nailM sho^s ?|| 
Sure the good-breetUng of wise citizens 
Should teach 'em more good-nature to their 
shins. [firiend, 

Besides, whom canst thoa think s» much thy 
' Who dares appear thy business to defend t 
Dry up thy tears, and pocket up th* abuse, * 
Nor put thy friend to make a bad excuse : 
The judge cries out. Your evidence produce. 
Will he, who saw the soUier's mutton-fist. 
And saw thee maui'd, appear within the iiit. 
To wiuiess truth ? When I see one so brave 
The dead, think I, are risen from the grave ; 
And with their lon^ spade beards, and matted 

hair. 
Our honest ancestors are come to fake the air. 
Against a clown, with more security, 
A witness may be brought to swear a lie, 
Than, though his evidence be fiill and fkir, 
Tokvouch a truth against a man of war. 

More benefits remain, and cJaim*d as rights, 
Which are a standiog army% perquisites. 
If any rogue vexatious suits advance 
Against roe fi>r n^ known inheritance, 
Enter by violence my fruitfiil grounds. 
Or take the sacred landmaik from my bonnds,f 

tCsminusfwho being first banished by his ungrate- 
ful countrymen the Romans, aflerwaids returned, 
and freed them fmm the Gauls) made a law. wliich 
prohibited the soldiers from quarreliing without the 
camp, lest upon that pretence they might happen to 
be ahsent vhen ihey ought to be on duty. 

%TMa(»Mel9VH)rthuMm,^c.\ The poet naroea 
a Molenese lawyer, whom he calls VacelliuS} who 
was so tmpuient that he would plead any cause* 
righ: or wrong, without Khame or fear. 

Tifiobnaitd thott] The Roman soldiers wors 
plates of iron under their shoes, or stock ibcm with 
mils, as countrymen do now. 

V Landmsrks were nb^e«l by the Romans, almost 
In the same mamiec as now ; and as ws go once a 
year In proceivion, attont the bounds of parisha% 
and renew them, so they oflbred cakes opM the 
stone or land. 
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TboM boondi wlikh, with prooeMion and with 

pri/r, 
And otferM eakei) na?e been my annual care : 
Or if my debtorm do not keep their day, 
Deny their handsi and then refine to pay ; 
I must with patience all the terme attend, 
Among the eonunon caueei that depend, 
Till mine is call'd ; and that long lookM-for day 
Is slill encumber*d with some new delay : 
Perhaps the ck)Ch of state is only spread,* 
Some of the quorum may be sick a-bed ; [this 
That judge is hot, and doffs his fsown, while 
OW night was bousy, and goes out to piss : 
So many rubs appear, the time b gone 
For hearing, and the tedious suit goes on : 
But buffaiKi beltman never know these cares, 
No time, no trick of law, their action bars : 
Their cause they to an easier issue put : 
They will be heard, or they lug out, and cut. 

Another branch of their revenue still 
Remams beyond their boundless right to kill, 

* TheCottftsof Judlpature were hung and sprewL 
as wltti us{ bat spread on Ir before the hundred 
jDdgas were to lit and Judge pubtto causes, whfch 
were called by loL 



Their father yet alive, impowei'd to nak» a 
will.t [Claras, 

For, what their prowess gain'd, the law i»m 
Is to themselves akme, and to their beirB : 
No share of that goes back to the begetter. 
But if the son fighu well, and plunders bettw, 
Like stout Coranus, his old shaking sire 
Does a remembrance in his will desire t 
Inquisitive of fights, and longs in vain 
To find him in the number oifthe slain: 
But still he lives, and, rising by the war, 
Enjoys bis gains, and has enough to span ; 
For 't is a noble general's prudent part 
To cherish valour, and reward desert : [whore 
Let him be daub'd with lace, live high, and 
Sometimes be lousy, but be never poor. 

iThe Roman woVUtn had the privilege of ma- 
king a will, in their fathers life-lime, of what 
they had purchased in the wars, as being no part 
of their patrimony. By this will they had power 
of excluding their own parents, and giving the 
estate so gotten to whom ther pleased. Therefote, 
lays the poet, Coranus (a soldier contemporary wMh 
Juvenal, who had raised his fortune by the wan} 
was courted by his own Ather, to make him his 
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ARGOMENT OP THE PROLOGUE; 

fbe design of the author was to conceal his name 
and quality. He lived in the dangerous times ot 
the tytant nero ; and alms particularly at him in 
most of his satires. For whkh reason, though he 
was a Roman.knlght,and of a plentiAil fortune,fae 
would appear in tltls prologue bva. a beggarly poet. 
Who writes for bread. After this, he breaks into 
the business of the first satire ; which is chiefly 
to decry the poetry then in fashion, and the im- 
pudence of those who were endeavouring to 
pass their stuffupon the world. 

PKOLOOUB TO THE FIBST SATTRX. 



Scarce half a w it, and more than half a clown, 
Before the ahrine I lay my rugged munben 

down. 
Who taught the panot human iMites to try, 
Or with a voice enduM the chatt'ring pye 1 
'T was witty want, fierce hunger to appease : 
Want taught their masters, and their masters 

these. 
Let gain, that gilded bait, be hung on high. 
The hungry witlings have it in their eye ; 
Pyes, crows, and daws, poetic presents bring : 
Tou say they squeak ; but they will swear they 



I BBVEm did on cleft Parnassus dream. 
Nor taste the sacred Heliconian stream ; 
Nor can remember when my brain inspi^d, 
Was by the Muses into madness fir'd. 
My share in pale Pyrene I resign ; 
And daim no part m all the mighty Nine. 
Statues, with winding ivy crown'd, belong 
To nobler poets, for a nobler song : 
Heedless of verse, and hopeless of the crown. 



THE FIRST SATIRE. 

rv DIALOOCE 
BXTWrXT TBB POET AND HIS FBIBHO OB 
HOniTOB. 
THE ARGUHEltT. 

I need not repeat, thai the chief aim of the auCher 
is against bad poets in this satire. But I most add, 
that be includes also bad orators, who began stthaS 
time (as Petronlos In the beginning of his book 
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tens OS) to enervate ananlr eIoqueiie6,b7 tropes 
•nd flfforeisill p)aced,ftnd worse applied. Amonnt 
ttaepoeu.PerilaseoTertly'etrikesatNero; some 
of whose verses he rodtea with scom and indie* 
nation. He also takes notice of the noblemen and 
their abominable poetry, who, in the luxury of 
their fortune, set up for wits and Judges. The 
•atire Is In dialogue, Getwixt the author and his 
friend or monitor; who dissuades him from this 
dangerous attempt of exposing great men. But 
Persius,wholsora free spirit, and has net foigot- 
ten that Rome was once a common wealth.breaks 
through all thqse dlAcuIUes, and boldly arraigns 
the false Judgment of the age in which he lives. 
-•The reader nuy observe that our poet was a 
Blole phllosophor ; ami that all his moral sen- 
tences, both here and In all the veet of his satiies, 
mu drawn f rmn the dogmas of that sect. 

PsBMUs. Ek>w anxious ve our cares, and yet 
The bent of our desires ! [bow vain 

FiUKVD. Thy spleen oonUin : 

For none will read thy satires. 

Pb». This to mo? 

Fkibstd. None ; or what 's next to none, but 
^T is hard, I grant. [two or throe; 

P»B. T u nothing ; I can boar 

That paltry scribblers have the public ear : 
That this vast universal fool, the Town, 
Should cry up Labeo's stuff, and cry me down. 
They damn themselves ; nor will my Muse de- 
scend [mend: 
To clap with such, who fools and knaves oom- 
Their smiles and censures are to me the same i 
I care not'what they praise, or what they blame. 
In iliU assemblies let the crowd prevail : 
I weigh no merit by the common scale, > 
The oonscieiioe b the testef ev'ry mind ; ^ 
*< Seek not thyself, witho«it thyself, to find.** 
But where 's that Roman ?■— Somewhat I would 
^ nj* [way. 
But Feer^-let Pear, for. cace, to Truth give 
Truth leads the Stoic courage : when I look 
On human acts; and read in Nature's book, 
From the ftrat pastimes ef our infant ftge. 
To elder cares, and' man's severer page ; 
When stem as tutors, and as uncles hard, 
We lash the pupil, and defraud the ward : 
Then, then I sav,— or would say, if J durst-^ 
But thus provok'd, I must speak out, or burst. 
Fribivd. Once more forbear. 

P»R. I cannot rule my ppleeni 

My Kom rebels, and tickles me within. 

First, to begin at home : our authors write 
In lonely rooms, secur'd from public sight ; 
Whether in prose, or verse, \ is all the same : 
The:pro«e is fustian, and the numbers lame. 
AH noise, and empty pomp, a storm of words, 
I«ab'ring with sound, that little sense affords. 
They eomis and then they order ev'ry hair ! 
A gown, or white, or seour'd to whitenen, 

wear : 
A birth-day jewel bobbing at their ear. 



Next, gargle well therr thnMUt, and thus pre* 

They mount, a God's name, to be seeo ami 

heard. 
From their high scaffold, with a trumpet cheek, 
And ogling all their audience ere they speak. 
The nauseous nobles, e'en the chief of Rome 
With gaping mouths to these rehearsals come,. 
And pant with pleasure, when some lusty line 
The marrow pierces, and invades the chine. 
At open fulsome bawdry they rejoice, ' 
And slimy jests applaud with broken voice. 
Base prostitute, thus dost thou gaih thy bread f 
Thus dost thou feed their ears, and thus art fed ? 
At his own filthy stuff h^ grins and bnym : 
And gives the sign where he expects their 
praise. [iin'd, 

Why have I leam'd, say'st thou, if thus con* 
I choke the noble vigour of my mind } 
Know, my wiW fig-tree, which in rocks is bred, 
Will split the quarry, and shoot out the head. 
Fjne fruits of learnmg ! old ambitious fool, 
Dar'st theu apply that adage of the school; 
As if 't is nothing worth that lies conceal'd, 
And " science is not science till reveai'd ?" 
Oh, but *t is brave to be admir'd, to see 
The crowd with pointing fingers, cry, That 's het 
That 's he, whose wondrous poem is become 
A lecture for the noble youth of Rome ! 
Who, by their fiuhers, is at feasts renown' d ; 
And often quoted when the bowls go round. 
Full gorgfd and flusfa'd, they wantonly rehearse; 
And add to wine the luxury of verse. 
One, clad in purple, not to lose his time. 
Eats, and recites some lameotable rhyme : 
Some senseless Phillis, in a broken note 
Snuffling at nose, and croaking in his throat. 
Then graciously the melkm audience nod : 
Is not th' immortal author made a god? 
Are not his manes blest, such praise to have 7 
Lies not the turf more, lightly on his grave 9 
And roses (while his knid applause Ihey sing) 
Stand ready from his sepulchre to spring 1 
All these, you cry, but light objeciions are ; 
X Mere malice, and you drive the jest too far. 
For does there breathe a man, who can reject 
A general &me, and his own lines' neglect? 
In cedar tableU worthy to appear,* 
That need not fish, or frankincense to fear? 

Thou, whom I make the adverse part to bear. 
Be answer'd thus : If t by chance succeed 
In what I write, (and that's a chance indeed) 
Know, I am not so stupid, or so hard, 
Not to feel praise, or fame's deserv'd reward : 

* llie Romans wrote on cedar and cypress tablaiL 
In reganl of the duration of the wood iU verses 
might Justly be afTaid of frankincense ; for the m- 
pers in which they were written were fit for no 
thingimt to wrap it op. 
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TBS POSMS OF DRTDEN. 



•at iMi I «uMt frantf that thy appUuM 
la BIT work*! oltiaute, or only, cause. 
Praunco can mt*m propoia m nean a priie; 
For Biark what Taoity within it lies. 
Lika Labao'a liiadt, in wjioaa Torse ia found 
Nocbing but trifling oare, and emptjr aowid : 
Soohlittla elefies aa noblet write, 
Who would he poets, in ApoUo's apite. 
Them and their wofui worlu the Muse defies t 
ProducU ofcitron beds, and folden canopies.* 
To five thee all thy due, thou hast the heart 
To make a supper, with a fine dessert ; 
Aftd to thy thread-hare friend, a cast old auifc 
impart. 
Thus brib'd, thou thua bespeak'st himi TeU 



(For I tore truth, nor can plain speech offend,) 
What says the world of me and of my Muse? 

The poor dare nothing tell but flattering nawa : 
But shaU I speak? Thy verse is wralched 

rh^me; 
And all thy labours are bu» loss of tune. 
Thy strutting beOy awells, thy paunch is high, 
Thou writ'st not, but thou pissest poetry. 

AH authors to their own defects are blind ; 
Hadst thou but, Janua-like, a ftce behind. 
To iee the people, what splay-mouths they 



To mark their fingers, pointed at thy back : 
Then* tongues k>ll'd out, a foot beyond the pitch. 
When most a^thirst, of an Apulian bitch 
But noble scribblers are with flait'ry fed ; 
For none dare find their finuUs, who eat their 

bread. 
To pass the poets of patrician blood, 
What is 't the common reader takes for good ? 
The verse in fashion is, when numbers flow, 
8oO without sense, and without spirit slow 
So smooth and equal, that no aight can find 
The rivet, where the poUah'd piece was joinM. 
So even all, wiih such a steady view, 
As if he shut one eye to level true. 
Whether the vulgar vice his satire stings, 
The people's riou, or the rage of kings, 
The gentle poet is alike inall ; 
B» reader hopes no rise, and fears no (all. 
FiUKHO. Hourly we see soma raw pin* 

feather'd thing 
Attempt to mount, and fights and heroes sing ; 
Who for false quantities was whipt at school 
But t 'other day, and breaking grammar rule. 
Whose trival art was never tried above 
The bare deacription of a native grove ; 
Who knows not how to praise the country stors^ 
The fisasts, the baskeu, nor the iatted boar ; 



ef/rofi tedf. fte.) WtitlngsofnoUe* 
^ntasdswenof tna wood ofoltion. 
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Nor paint the flow*!/ fields, that paint lha» 

Alvea before. 
Whrre Romulus was bred, and Qmtiua bocn, 
W^ose shining pkMigbshare was in finows 

worn. 
Met by his trembling wife, retuniing hoosa, 
And rustically joy*d, as chief of R«ne : 
She wii^d the sweat firom the dicuior'a brow , 
And o*er his back his robe did tudely throw ; 
Thelicturs bore in state their lord'a triumphal 
plough. 
Some knre to hear the fiistiaa poet roar; 
And soose on antiquated authors poro : 
Rummage for sense ; and thmk thoae only good 
Who la^Nir most, and least are understood. 
When thou shalt see the bleai^y*d frthan 

teach 
Their sons, this haiah and mouMy sort oTspeech; 
Or others new affected ways to try. 
Of wanton soMolhness, female poetry ; 
On» wouM inquiro from whence this motley s^ 
Did fifst our Reman purity defile ; 
For our old dotards cannot keep their seat; 
But leap and catch at all that's obsolete. 

Others, by fodish ostentation led, 
When csU'd before the bar, to aava their hsa^ 
Bring trifling tropes instead of solid sense ; 
And mind Vmu figures more than their delencew 
Are pleas'd to hear their thick-shuU'd judgas ci^. 
Well mov'd, oh finely said, and decently I 
Theft (says the accuser) to thy charge I lay, 
O Pedius say ! what does gentle Pediua say? 
Studious to please the genius of the times 
With periods, points, and tropea, ha sfavs hii 

crimes : 
*' He robb'd not,'buf he borrow'd fivm the poor ; 
And took but with intention to restore." 
He birds with flourishes his king harangue 
T is fine, say'st thou : What, to be prais'd and 

hang? 
Effeminate Roman, shall such stuff pravail 
To tickl»thee, and make thee waf thy tail? 
Say, should a shipwreck'd sailor smg his wo, 
Wouldst thou be mov'd to pityror bestow [sea 
An ahns? What's more preposterous thsn ta 
A merry beggar? Mirth in misery ? 

Pkh. He seems a trap, for charity, to lay : 
And cons, hj night, his lesson for the day. 
FniBirD. But to raw numbers, and nn^ 
finished verse. 
Sweet sound is added now, to make it terse : 
" 'Tis tagg'd with tyhme, like- BerecynthiaB 
Atys, {flaltai 

The mid-parf chimes with art, which never 
The dolphin brave, that cuts the fiquid wave, 
Or he who in his Ime, can china the Imig-niM 
Apennlne." 
PsA. All this is doggerel addK 
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FktsiTD. What if I bring 

A BoUar ▼•raef "Arms nd the inui I ■mg." 
PxK. Whynamvjrou Virgil with suchfopc 
ai these? 
He* ■ traljr great, and most for erer please ; 
Nqt fierce, bat awful is his manlj page ; 
Bdd is bis strength, biit sober is his rage. 
FuBiro. What poems think you soft t and 
to be read 
With languishing regards, and bending head? 
Pbb. ** Their crooked bonis the Mimallo* 

nian crew 
With blasts inspired ; and Bassaris who slew 
The scofolUl calf, with sword advaac*d on higli. 
Made from his neck his haughty head to flj. 
And Menas, when, with ivy bridles boond, 
She led the spotted Ijnz, then Erica rung-. 

around; 
Brioa from woods and ik>ods repairing echoes 

sound.* {come, 

Could such rode lines a Roman mouth be* 
Were anj manly greatness left in Rene? 
Mmu and Atys in the mouth were bred ; 
And never hatch*d within the Idb'ring head s 
No blood from bitten nails those poems drew : 
But chum'd, like spittle, from the Hps they ffew. 
FmiciTD. 'T is fustian aO ; h is cxccraUj 

bad: 
But if they will be fools, most you be mad 7 
Yoor satires, lot me tell you, are too fierce ; - < 
The great will Aever bear so bkmt a verse. 
Their doors are barr'd against a bitter flout : 
Snarl, if you please, but you shall snarl without. 
Expect such pay as railing rhymes deserre, 
Tou 're in a very hopefiil way to stanre. . 

PsR. Rather than so, uneensnrM let 'em be ; 
AD, all is admirsbly well, for me. 
Mj harmless rhyme shall scape the dire disgrace 
Ofcomoion-shores, and every pissihg place. 
Two painted serpents shall on high, appear ; • 
'Tie holy ground ; you must not urine here. 
This shall be writ to fright the fry away. 
Who draw their little baubles, when they pla/. 

Tet old Lucilitts never fear*d the times, 
But lash'd the city, and dissected crimes. 
Mutius and Lupus both by name he brought ; 
He mouth'd 'em, and betwixt his grindera 

caught. 
Unlike in method, with ooneeard design, 
Did crafty Horace his lowmimbers joint 
And with a sly insinuating grace, 
Laugh'd at his friend, and lo^d him in the face : 
Would raise a Uttsh, where secret vice he found ; 
And tiekU, while he gently probM the wound. 
With seeming innocence the crowd beguilM ; 
But Bude the d isperato passes, when be snul'd. 
Could he do thk, and is my Muse controlPd 
ByMfvileawe? Bom free, and not be bold? 



At least, I*H dig a hole within the gravid \ 
And to the trusty earth commit the sound: 
The reeds shall tell you what the poet feaiu, 
** King Midas has a snout, and asses' ears." 
This mean cooceit, this darling mystery. 
Which thou think*st nothing, friend, thou shall 

not buy. 
Nor will I change, for all the flashy wit, 
That flatt'ring Labeo in his Iliads writ. 

Thou, if there be a thou in this base tofinit 
Who dares, with angry Eupolis, to frown ; 
He, who, with bold Craiinus, b inspired ' 

With seal, and equal indignarinn fir'd ; 
Who, at enormous rillany, turns pale. 
And steers against it with a fulUblowa sail. 
Like Aristophaqes, let him but smile 
On this my honest work« though writ in homely 

style; 
And if two lines or three in all the vein 
Appear less drossy, read those linos again. 
May they peribrm their author's just intent| 
Glow in thy ears, and in thy breast ferment. 
But from the reading of my book and me. 
Be far, ye foes of virtuous poverty : 
Who fortune's foult upon die poor can throw ; 
Point at the tatter'd coat, «nd ragged shoe : 
Lay nature's failings to their charge, and jeer 
The dim weak eye-eight, when the mind is dear. 
When thou thyself, thus insolent in state. 
Art but, perhaps, some country magistrate ; 
Whose power extends no farther than to speak 
Big on the bench, and scanty weiahts to break. 

Him, also, for ray censor I diidain. 
Who thinks all science, as all rirtne, vain ; 
Who eounts geometry and numbers toys ; 
And with bis foot the sacred dust destroys ; 
Whose pleasure is to see a strumpet tear 
A Cynic's heard, and lug him by the hair. 
Such, all the morning, to the pleadings run ; 
But when the business of the day is <£»e, 
On dice, and drink* and drabs, they spend their 

afternoon. 



THE SBOOND SATIRE OF PERSIUa 

OBOIOAYBD TO Hit rSnND PLOnVS 
M AC&IirVS, OW BIS aiKTH^DAT. 



THE ARGUMENT 



This satire eontxdns a most grave and phllosepla- 

* Iff prayers and wtslisc 

Undonmedljr it gave ocsaslon to JuvenaPs tenth 



cal arsument. eenoeralnff prayers i 



satires and both of tbem bed their original Chm . 
one of Plato's diaMgoes, called the second Aid* 



Uadss. Our author has induced it with tnet 
mastery of ait. tar taking bis rise fVomthelinb> 
day of his fHsadi on whiflb occasion, pmjeii 
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THE POEMS OF DRTDEN. 



wtrt mad*, uid BaciiUcet offered V the natlTe. 
Pcnius conunendlnc the parity ef hit friend^ 
vows, deioeBdii to the Impious and Irei^oral r»> 
quMUof othora. Thosatlro is divided into three 
parts. . The first !• the exordium to Macrtnus, 
wlileh the poet confines within the compue or 
four Terses. The second relates to the matter of 
the prayers and tows, and an enumeration of 
those things, wherein men commonly sinned 
against right reason, and ollhnded in their m- 
fuests. The third part consisu in showing Che 
npugnandes of those pntyers and wlsbes, to those 
of other men, and inconsistencies with them- 
selves. He shows the original of these vows, 
and sharply inveighs against them t and lastly, 
not only corrects the false opinion of mankind 
concerning them, but ^ves the true doctrine of 
aU addresses made to Heaven, and how they may 
be made accepuble to the Powers above, in ex- 
oeUent precepts, and more worthy of a ChriaUaa 
than a Heathen. 

Let thu ftuspicious morning be expreat 
With a white stone,* diatinguiahM from the 

reat: 
White as thy &me, and as thy honoar clear ; 
And let now joys attend on thy new added year. 
Indulge thy genms, and o'erliow thy ■oul, 
Till thy wit sparkle, Hke the cheerful bowl. 
Pray ; for thy prayers the test of heaven will 

bear; 
Nor need'st thou take the gods aside, to hear : 
While others, e*en the mighty men of Rome, 
Big swellM with mischief, to the temples come; 
And in low murmurs, and with costly smoke. 
Heaven's help, to prosper their black vows, in- 
voke. 
So boldly to the gods mankind reveal 
What from each other they, for shame, conceal. 

Give me good fame, ye Powers, and make 
me just : 
Thus much the rogue to public ears will trost x 
In private then: —When wilt thou, mighty 

Jove, 
My wealthy uncle from this world remove 1 
Or-^ thou Tbnnderer*8 son, great Hercules, 
That once thy bounteous deity would please 
To guide my rake, upon the chinking sound 
Of some vast treasure, hidden under ground ! 

O were my pupil fairly knockM o' the head ; 
I should possess the estate, if be were dead ! 
He *8 so &r gone with riokeis, and with Che evil, 
That one small dose will send him to che deviU 

This is my neighbour Nerius hb third apooM, 
Of whom in happy Cime he rids his house. 
But my eCemal wUe !-^Orant heaven I may 
Sorvive to see the foltow of this day ! 
Thus, that thou mayesC the better bring about 
Thy wishes, thou art wickedly devout: 

•Whiu sfovi^l The Romans were used to marie 
their fortunate days, or any thing that lufckily befUl 
them, with a white stone which they had from the 
i^Und Creta t and their unA>rtunate with a coaL 



In Tyber ducking thrice, by break of da^, - 
To wash the obscenities of ni^t away.f 
But pr'y thee tell me, (*tis a small request) 
With what ill thoughte of Jove ajt thou poesestf 
Wouldst thou prefer him to vome man 7 Sup- 
pose ^ 
I dipped among the worst, and Slaius chose f 
Which of the two would thy wise head dedaia 
The trustier tutor to an orphan heir ? 
Or, put it thus : — Unfold to Staiua, straight, 
What to Jove's ear thou didst impart of late: 
He 'II stare, and, O good Jupiter ! will cty ; 
Canst thou indulge him in this villany ! [than. 
And think'st thou, Jove himself, with patience 
Can hear a prayer condemn'd by wicked men) 
That, void of care, he loUs supine in state, 
And leaves his bus'ness to be done by fate? 
Because his thunder splits some burly tree, 
And is not darted at thy house and thee ? 
Or that his vengeance foils not at the tiae, 
Just at the perpetration of thy crime : 
And makes thee a sad object of our eyes. 
Fit for Ergenna's pray'r and sacrifice ?{ 
What well-fed offering to appease the god. 
What powerful present to procure a nod, 
Hast thou in store? ¥rhat bribe hast thou pre. 

par'd. 
To pull him, thus unpunish'd, by the beard. 

Our superstitions with our lifo begin. 
The obscene old grandam, or thy next of kin, 
The new-bom bnnt (ram the cradle takes. 
And first of spittle a lustration makes : . 
Then in the spawl her middle finger dipa, 
Anobts the temples,, ibrehead, and the lips, 
Pretending force of magic to prevent. 
By virtue of her nasty excrement. 
Then dandles him with many a mutSer'd prayei 
That heaven wouki make him some rich miser's 
Lucky to ladies, and, in time, a king ; pieir. 
Which to ensure, eht adds a length of navet 

string. 
Bat no fond nurse is fit to make a prayer: 
And Jove, if Jove be wise, will never hear 
Kot though she prays in white, witfalifted hands: 
A body made of brass the crone demands 
For her knr'd nursling, strung with nerves oC 

wire. 
Tough to the last, and with no Coil to tire : 
Unconscionable vows, which when we use, 
We teach the gods, in reason, to refiise. 



t The ancients thought themselves tainted ant 
poUuied by night itself, as well as bad dreams la 
the night, and therefore partfled themselves by 
washing their heads and hands every morning: 
which costom the Turks observe to this day. 

t When any one was thunderstnick, tiie sooth- 
sayer (who Is here called Crgenna) Immediately la* 
\palred to the place to expiate the diq»leaaafa of Iht 



gods, by sacrlflctng two sheep. 
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BuppoM thay w«re Indidgent to thj wish : 
Yet the fat entimib, in the epMioufl dish, 
Would stop the gnnt : the venr oTer-carOy 
And naoseous pomp, would hinder half the 

prayer. 
Thou hop*8t with ncrifice of oien ilain 
To compass wealth, and bribe the god of gain 
To give thee flocks and herds, with large in- 



Fool : to expect them from a bullock's grease ! 
And thii^st that when' the fattened flames as- 

■fire, 
Thou seest the accomplishment of thy desire : 
Now, now, my bearded harvest gilds the plain, 
The scanty folds can scarce my sheep contain, 
And showers of gold come pouring in amain ! ' 
Thus dreams the wretch, and^rainly thus dreamy 

on, 
Till his lank purse declares his money gone. 

Should I present thee with rare figur*d plate, 
Or gold '« rich in workmanship as weight ; 
O how tby rising heart would throb and beat, 
And tKy left side, with trembling pleasure) 

sweat ! 
Thou moasur'st by thyself the Powers Divine ; 
Thy gods are buraish'd gold, and silver is their 
Thy puny godiings of infe rior race, [shrine. 
Whose humble statues are content with brass, 
ShouU some of these, in visions purg'd Irora 

phlegm. 
Foretell events, or in a morning dream . 
R'en those thou wouldst in veneration hold; 
And, if not (aces, give 'em beards of gold. 
The priests in temples, now no longer care 
For Saturn's brass,'*' or Nama's earthenware ;f ' 
Or vestal urns, in each Veligious rite 
Tills wicked gold has put 'em all to flight. 
O souls, in whom no heavenly fire is found, 
Fat miods, and ever groveling on the ground ! 
We bring our manners to the blest abodes. 
And mink what pleases us must please the gods. 
Of ml and cassia one the ingredients takes. 
And, of the mixture, a rich ointment makes : 
Another finds the way to dye in grain t [stain ; 
And make Calabrian wool receive the Tyrian 
Or from the sheUs their orient treasure takes. 
Or, fbr their golden ore, in rivers rakes ; 
Then melts the mass : all these are vanities! 
Yet stin some profit firom their pains may rise t 
But tell me, priest, if I may be so bold, 
What are the gods the better for this gold 1 
The wretch that offers from his wealthy store 
These presents, bribes the Powers to give him 



* For 8atum*» hra$», ftc] Brazen vessels, in 
which the public trsasure of the Romans was kept 

* Humaf* Mrlfunutan} Under Kumv the second 
king of Rome, ami for a longUme after him, the 
.... ifcisacrtltee were of earthenware. 



As muds to Venus offer baby>toys,t 

To bless the marriage-bed with gills and boyi. 

But let OS for the gods a gift prepare, 

Which the great man's great chargtors caniN'' 

bear : 
A soul, where laws both human and divine, 
In practice more than speculation shine : 
A genuine virtue, of a vigorous kmd. 
Pure in the last recesses of the mind : 
When with such offerings to the gods I cone, 
A cake, thus given, is worth a becatonb. 



THE THIRD SATIRE OF P£RSIUS.{ 
THE ARGUMENT. 

Our author has made two satires concerning studj; 
the first and the third : the tint related to men ; 

. this to j^ranc students, whom he desired to be 
educated In the atoic philosophy i he himself sus- 
tains the nsrsoftof the master, or preceptor, In 
this admirable satire, where be upbraids the jrouth 
of sloth, and negligence in learning. Yet he 
begins with one schoforreproafL^ log his fellow 
ftodegts with late riling to their books. After 
which he takei upon him the other part, of the 
teacher.>-And addressing himself pairtieuiarly to 
youn^ noblemen, tells them, that toy reason of 
their high birth, and the great possessions of their 
fklhersk they are careless of adorning their minds 
with precepts of moml philosophy! and wlthaL 
Inculcates to them the miseries which will attend 
them in the whole course of their life, if they do 
liot apply themselves betimes to the knowledge of 
virtue, and the end of their creation, which he pa^ 
theUcally Insinuates to them. The title of this sa> 
Ure,la some ancient manusorlpu, was. The Re> 
pxoach of Idleness; though in others of the scho- 
liasts it is inscribed. Against the Luxury and 
Vices of the Rich. In both of which the mtentiott 
of the poet is pursued ; but principally in the for 
mer. 

Is this thy daily course ? The glaring sun 
Breaks in at every chink : the cattle run 
To shades, and noontide rays of summer shtm, 
Tet plung'd in sloth we lie ; and snore supine. 
As fill'd with fumes of undigested wine. 

This grave advice some sobor student bears ;, 
And loudly rings it in his fellow's ears. 
The yawning youth, scarce half awake, essays 
His kzy limbs and dozy head to rabe : 
Then rubs hi9 gummy eyes, and scrubs his pate 
And cries, I thought it had not been so late : 

t At maids to Ventu^ *e.} Those baby-toys wen 
Httle babies, or poppets, as we caU them; In Latin 
pupa : which the girls, when they came to the age 
of puberty, or child-bearing, offered to Venus; as 
the boys at fourteen or fifteen years of age oflbred 
their tNilliB, or bosses. 

S I remember I translated this satire, when I was 
a King's schoUr at Westminster-iohool, for a 
Thursday-night's Exercise ; and believe tliat it, uA 
many other of my Exercises of this nature, in Bng« 
lish verse, are sUli in the bands of my learned . 
msstsr, the Reverend Doctor Busby. 
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He natten fint, ind tbea begim to sw««r : 
Aadhny9 9knd,mthm, tame chmarma note, 
Than an ArcadUa tn can stretob hi* throat. 

With much ado, hk book befere him laid, 
And paiduoant with tba ainootber fida dia- 

pla^d; 
He takea the papers ; laja'em dowa agaio ; 
And, with anwiifiag 6afers, tries the pen : 
Boma peeviA qoaml ftraight he strivaa to 

pick; 
Hit quill writes double^ or hu ink 's toe thick ; 
InTuse more water ; now 't is grown so tbini 
It sinks, nor can the efaaraoter be seea. 

O wretch, and still more wretched ereiyda^! 
Are mortals bom to sleep their lives away ? 
Qo back to what thy infancy be^an, 
Thou who wert never meant to be a man : 
Eat pap and spoon-meai ; lor thy gewgaws trj : 
Be sullen, and refiise the lullaby. 
No more accuse thy pen: but charge the 



On native sloth, and negligence of time. 
Think'st thou thy nuster, or thy friends^ to 

cheat? 
Pod, *t is thyself, and that *s a worse deceit. 
Beware the public laughter of the town 
Thou spring'st a leak already in thy crown. 
A flaw Li in thy ill-bak'd vessel found ; 
T is hollow, and returns a jarring sound. 

Yet, thy moist clay is pliant to command ; 
Unwroaght, and easy to the potter's hand : 
Mow take the mould ; now beiyl thy mind toftel 
The first sharp motions of the forming wheel 

But thou hast hmd ; acountrysesX secure 
By a just title ; costly furniture ; 
A fuming-pan thy Lares to appease :* 
What need of learning when a man 's at ease 7 
If this be not enough to swell thy soul, 
Then please thy pride, and search the herald's 

roU, 
Where thou shalt find thy famous pedigree 
Drawn fi-om the root of some old Tuscan tree ; 
And thou, a thousand off, a fool of long degree. 
Who, clad in purple, canst thy censor greet ; 
And, loudly, call him cousin in the street. 

Such pageantry be to the people shown ; 
There boast thy horse's trappings, and thy own : 
I know thee to thy bottom; firom within 
lliy shalbw centre, to thy outmost skin : 
Dost thou not blush to live so like a beast, 
So trim, to dissolute, so loosely drest? 

*J A*mte«^f«l■, fte. Before eatinf . It was custom^ 
mrr» to cut oirsome pan of the meat, which was 
arrtpatloio a pan, or tlttie dlnh t then Into the fire t 
WM^^brlng to the household cods ; this the/ called 



ButHliinTnfa: lfaevre«ehisA«BckMiai 
His soul is stupid, and his heart asleep ; [deep ; 
Fattened in vice ; so calioas, and so groas. 
He sins, and sees not; sen i e l rs s of hii kw. 
Down goes the wretch at once, unsldl'd to swim, 
Hopeless tobobble up, and reach the wator^ 
brim* 

Great father ofthe gods, when, fisTiiui iiinni. 
Thou send'st some heavy judgmeat on the 



Some tyrant king, the terror of his age. 
The type, and tnie vicegerenftof thy rage; 
Thus punish him : Set virtue in his sight, 
With all her chamMadom'd, wiihatther gnces 

bright: 
Bu( set her distant, make him pale to see 
His gains outweigh'd by lost felicity I 

Sicilian tortures and the brazen buU,f 
Are embleme, rather than express the fall 
Of what he feels : yet whathe fean is mon : 
The wretch, who sittingat his ptenteous board4 
Look'd up, and view'd on high the pointed 

iword 
Hang o'er his head, and hanging hy a twine, 
Did with less dread, and more aecurely dioe. 
E'eo in his sleep he starts, and feaia the kniib. 
And, trembling, in his anna takea his aeoon^ 
pUce wife : [Inend 

Down, down he goes; and from his darling 
Conceals the woes his guilty dreassi portend, 

When I was young, I, like a laay feol, 
Would blear my eyea «ith oil to stay Iroai 

school: 
Averse from pains, and loch to learn the part 
Of Gato, dying with a dainties^ heart : 
Though much my masu^ that atom viitaa 
prais'd, [laisPd; 

Which over the vampiiaher the vanqnish'd 
And nqr pleas'd fethercame with pride to see 
His boy defend the Roman liberty. 

But then my study was to oog ilie dice, 
And dexterously to throw the liKsky sioe t 
To shun ames a ce, that swept my stakea away ;, 
And watch the bon, fer fear they should oonvay 
False bones, and put upon nte in the play. 
Carefiil, beaides,.the whirling top to whip, 
And drive her giddy, tifl she fell asleep. 

Thy years are ripe, nor art thou yet to learn 
What 's good or ill, and both their eiids diaeem; 

• SieOktn torturet, ftej Some of the SidlUn klncs 
were M great tyrants, thai the name is become pre- 
verMaL 

I The iereteh, who •UtUnf^ *c.] Be alludes to the 
stor/of Damocles, a flatterer of one of those Slcilhui 
tyrants, namely Olonyslas. Damocles bad Inflnltely 
extolled the happiness of kings. Dlocgrslus, to con- 
vince him or the contrary, invited hfm to a ibart, 
snd elothed him (n purple ; but caused a swonl with 
ths point down want, to be hung over hli hssd,%ya 
silken twine I which, when he perceived, he cooM 
sat nothing of the deUcatas thatweiasetbeftinMA 
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Thou in the Stofic Porcli, Mvereiy bred, 
Hast heard the dogmas of great Zeno read : 
There on the walls, bjPoljfgnoUis*'^ hand, , 
The conquer'd Medians in trunk-breechei 

stand. [riae» 

Where the shorn youth to midnight lecuires 
RmitM from thetr slumbers to be early wisf : 
Where the coarse cake, and homely hv^^ if 

beans, 
From pampering riot the young stomach vreaf s : 
And where the Samian Y direotv thy steps tn run f 
To Virtue's narrow steep, and broad- way Vic9 

to shun. [breath. 

And yet thon snor'st ; thou draw's! thy drunkta 
Sour with debauch ; and sleep'st the deep of 

death : 
Thy chaps are fallen, and thy frame disjoin'd ; 
Thy body as. dissolved as is thy mind. 

Hast thou not, yet, proposed some certain end, 
To which thy life, thy every act may tend 7 
Hast thou no mark, at which to bend thy bow? 
Or like a boy piirsuest the carrion crow 
With pellets, and with stones, from tree to tree : 
A fruitless toil, and iiv'st extempore 7 <^ 

Watch the disease in time : (or, when within 
The drop«y rages and extends the skin. 
In vain for Hellebore the patient cries. 
And fees the doctor; but too late is wise : 
Too lato for cure, he proffers half- his wealth ; 
Conquest and Guibbons cannot give him health. 
Learn, wretches, learn the motions of the 

mind. 
Why you were made, for what you were de- 
signed; 
And the great moral end of human kind. 
Study thyself, what rank or what degree 
The wise Creator has ordain'd for thee : 
And all the offices of that estate 
Perform ; and with thy prudence guide thyfatCL 

Pray justly, to be heard : nor more desire 
Than what the decencies of life require. 
Learn what thou owe«t thy country,- and thy 

friend ; > 

What S requisite ta spare, and what to spend : 
Learn this ; and afler, enyy not the store 
Of the greasM adrocate, that grinds the poor : 
Fat fees from the defended Umbrian draws 4 
And only gains the wealthy client's cause. 

Pobffnahu] A famous painter. 

t And where the Samian Y, fte.] Pythagoras of 
Samos made the alloston of the Y» or areekUpsnon, 
to Tice and Tirtue. One side of the letter belnc 
broad, charaetert vice, to which the ascent Is wide 
and easy. Tne other side represents virtue? to which 
Ihs passage Is strait and dlfReult ; anl perttaps out 
Bavfciur might also allude to this, In those noted 
W07:<4 of the evuifeUst. The way to heaven, Ac 

I i'ai fut, Ac. ) Casauhon here nr tes, that among 
all the Romans who were tnou^t up to learning 
few besides the orators, or lawyers grew riab. 



To whom die 'Marsiaha more provialoa toBdi) 
Than he and all his fiuntly can spend. 
Gammonc, that give a relish to the taste, 
And pottftd fowl, and fish come in so fast. 
That, ere the first ia out, the second stinks 
And mouldy mother gathers on the brinks. 

But, here, some captain of the land or fleet, 
S(out of his hands, but of a soldier's wit 
Cries, I have sense to sorve my turn, in store { 
And he 's a rascal who pretends to more. 
Dammee, whato'er those book-leam'd block- 

heads say, 
Solon 's the veriest fool in all the play. 
Top-heavy drones, and always looking down 
( As over-ballasted within the erown ! ) 
Muttering betwixt their lips some mystic thing, 
Which, well examined, is flat conjuH^g, 
Mere madmen's dreams : for what the schoob 

have taught, 
Is only this, that nothmg can be brought 
From nothing ; and, what is, can ne'er be turned 

to nought. 
Is it for this they study 1 to grow pale, 
And miss the pleasures of a glorious meal 9 
For this, in rags accoutred, are they seen, 
And ntede the may-game of the public spleen? 
Proceed, my friend, and rail ; but hear me teD 
A story, which is just thyparaDel. 

A spark, like thee, of the man-killing trade 
Foil sick, and thus to his physician 'said : 
Methinks I am not right in every part; 
I feel a kind of trcn^Wtng at my ht-xrt : 
My pulse unequal, and my breath is strong, 
BoBides a filthy fiir upon my tongue. 
The doctor heard him, eitercie'd his skill: 
And, aAer, bid him for four days be still. 
Three days be took good counsel, and began 
To mend, and lode like a recovering man : 
The fourth, he could not hold from drink ; bol 



His boy to one of his old trusty friends : 
Adjurine him, by all the Powers Divine 
To pity his distress, who couM not dine 
Without a flagon of his healmg wine. 
He drinks a swilling draught ; and, liii>d within, 
Win supple in the bath his outward skm : 
Whom should he find but his physician there, 
Who, wisely, bade him once again beware. 
Sir, you look wan, you hardly draw your breathj 
Drinkmg is dangerous, and the bath b deadi. 
'T is nothing, says the foci : But, says the 

■fiend. 
This nothing, sir, will bring you to your end. 
D J I not see your dropry-belly swell 1 
Tour yellow skin ?— No more of that; I »m welL 
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I have alreadjr buried two or three 

That sUMd botwizt a &ir estate and me, 

And, doctor, I maj live to bury thee. 

Thou tett'fi me,I look tU, and thou look'et wone, 

I've done, eaya the pbyiician; take your coune. 

The hiughing sot, like all unthinking men, 

Bathes and gets drunk; then bathes and drinks 

again: 
Hii throat half throttled with corrupted phlegm, 
And breathing through bis jaws a belclung 

steam t 
Amidst hb cupe with fainting shiverinc seiz'd. 
His limbs disjointed, and all o*er diseasM, 
tlis hand refuses lo sustain tlie bowl : 
And his teeth chatter, and his eyeballs roll : 
Till, widi his meat, be Tomtts out his soul : 
Then trumpets, torches, and a tedious crew 
Qf hireling moumeri, for his funeral due. 
Our dear doparted brother lies in state, 
Hii heel stretchM out, and pointing to the 

gate: 
And slaves, now manumizM, on their dead mas- 
ter wait. 
They hoist him on the bier, and deal the dole 
And there 's an end of a luxurious fool. 

But what's thy fulsome parabie to me ? 
My body is from all diseases free : 
My temperate pulse does regularly beat ; 
Feel, and be satisfied, my hands and feet: 
These are not cold, nor those opprest with heat. 
Or lay thy hand upon my naked heart. 
And thou shalt find mo hale in every part. 

I grant this true : but, still, the deadly wound 
> Is in thy soul ; *i is there thou art not sound. 
Say, when thou seest a heap of tempting gokl, 
Or a more tempting harlot dost behold.; 
Then, when she casts on thee a sidelong glance, 
Then try thy heart, and tell roe if it dance. 

Some coarse cold salad is before thee set; 
Bread, with the bran perhaps, and broken 

meat; 
Fall on, and try thy appetite to eat. 
These are not dishes for thy dainty tooth : 
What, hast thou got an uteer in thy mouth ? 
Why stand'st thoo picking? Is thy palate sore '/ 
That bete and radishes will make thee roar ? 
Such is the uneqtial temper of thy mind ; 
Thy passion in extremes, and unconfin'd : 
Thy hair so bristles with unmanly fean, 
As fields of com, that rise in bearded ears. 
And, when thy cheeks with flushing fury glow, 
The rage of boiliug caldrons is more slow 
When fed with fuel and with flames below. 
* With foam upon thy lips, and sparkling eyes. 
Thou say'st and dost in such outrageous wise : 
That mad Oresros, if he saw the show, 
Would swear thou wert the madder of the 
two. 



THE FOURTH SATIRE OF PERSI08* 
THE ARGUMEirr. 

Our author, Uving in tbe Ume of Nero, was cosi- 
temporary and friend to the noUe poet Lacsa, 
both of them were kufflcientlj sensible, with aU 
eood men, how unskilfully lie managed the com- 
monwealth : and pertufis might cuess at bis Ite- 
ture tyranny, by some yan^ges, durtnc the lauer 
part of his flrst five years ; though he broke not ovt 
Into his ETeatexeesses, while he was restrained 
by the counsels and authority of deneea. Lucaa 
has not spared him in tbe poem of his Phajsalia : 
for his very compUmoat looked as«iiiint, as well as 
M ero. Persius has been bolder, but with catiUoa 
Ukewise. For bore, in the person of young Alci- 
biades, he arraigns his amUtion of meddling with 
stats affairs, without Judgment or experience, II 
Is probable tW he makes Seneca, In this satire, 
sustain the part of Socrates, under a borrowod 
name. And, wltlial, discovers some secret vices 
of Nero, concerning his lust, his diankenness, and 
hiseffeminacy, which had not yet arrived to pub- 
lic notice. He also reprehends the flattery of bis 
courtiers, who endeavoured to make all liis vices 
pass for vinues. Covetousness was undootatedly 
none of bis faults ; but it is here described as a 
veil cast over the true meaning of tbe poet, which 
was to satirise his prodigality and voluptuous- 
ness : to whicb he makes a transtUon. 1 Und no 
instance in tilstory of tiuU emperor's being a Pa- 
thlque, though Persius seems to brand him with 
it. From the two dialogues of Plato^ both called 
Aldblades, the poet took the arguments of the se- 
cond and third satires, but he inverted the order 
of them : <br the third satire is taken from the nrst 
of those dialogues. 

The commentators before Ossaubon were igno- 
rant of our author's secret meaning ; and thought 
he had only written aealnst young noblentcn in 
general, who were loo forward In aspiring to pul»- 
lie magistracy i but this excellent schouast has 
unravelled the whole mystery ; and made it ap- 
parent, that the sUng of this satire was paiticii- 
larly aimed at Nero. 

Whox'cr thou art, whose forward years are 

bent 
On state affairs, to guide the government ; 
Hear, first, what Socrates of okl has said 
To the lov'd youth, whom he, at Athens, bred. 

Tell me, thou pupil to great Pericles, 
Our second hope, my Alcibiades, 
What are the grounds, frauk whence thou dost 

prepare 
To undertake so young, so vast a care ? 
Perhaps thy wit : (a chance not often heard, 
TbatparU and prudence shotUd prevent the 

beard :) 
'T is seklom seen, that senators so young 
Know when to speak, and when to boU their 

tongue. 
Sure thou art bom to soma peculiar late ; 
When the mad people rise against the state, 
To look them into duty ; and command 
An awful silence with thy lifted hand. 
Then to bespeak 'om thus : Athenians, know 
Agaiast right reason aU your counsels go; 
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This is not frir ; nor profiUOrfe that4 
Nor t'other ouestiott proper for debate. 
But thou, no doubt, canst set the business right, 
And give each argument iu proper weight : 
Know'st with an equal hand, to hold the scale : 
Seest where the nasons pnch, and where they 

faU, 
And where exceptions o*er the general rale 

prevail. 
And, Uught by inspiration, in a trice, 
Canst punish crimes, and brand oflTeoding vice.* 
Leave, leave to fathom such high points as 

these, 
Nor be ambitious, ere thy time, to please : 
Unseasonably wise, till age, and cares, 
Have ibrm*d thy soul, to manage great affairs. 
Thy face, thy shape, thy outside, are but vain; 
Thou hast not strength si^ch laboun to sustain : 
Drink hellebore, my boy, drink deep, and purge 

thy brain. 
What aim'st thou at, and whither tends thy 

care, 
In what thy utmost good ? Delicious fare ; 
And, then, to sun thyself in open air. 

Hold, hold ; are all thy empty wishes such ? 
A good old woman would have 'said as much. 
But thou art nobly bom: 'tis true ; go boast 
Thy pedigree, the thing thou Taloest most : 
Besides thou art a beau : what 's that, my child ? 
A fop, well dress'd) extravagant, and wild : 
She that cries herl».has less impertinence ; 
And in her calling, rooro of comm<m sense. 
None, none descends into himself, to find 
The secret imperfections of his mind : 
But every one is eagle-eyed, to see 
Another's faults, and his deformity. 
Say, dost thou know Vectidius? Who, the 

wretch 
Whose lands beyond the Sabines largely stretch; 
Cover the country, that a sailing kite 
Can scarce o'erfly 'em in a day and night ; 
Him dost thoti mean, who, spite of all his store, 
Is ever craving, and will still be poor? 
Who cheats for half-pence, and who doffs his 

coat, 
To save a farthmg in a forry-boat 
Ever a glutton, at another's cost, 
But in whose kitchen dwells perpetual frost ? 
Who eate and drinks with hjs domestic slaves : 
A verier hind than any of bis knaves 7 
Bom with the curse and anger of the gods, 
And that indulgent genius he defiauds 7 

• Canrt puni9h erimn. ftc] That is, by death. 
When the Judges would condemn a maleihctor, 
they east their votes into in am, as according to 
the modem custom, a ballotlng-box. If the suAta- 
les were marked with e tbev signified the sentence 
•f death 10 the oflbnder, as belmr the first letter of 
•cMT*!, which in English Is deatlw 



At harvest-home, and on the shearing-day, 
When he should thanks to Pan and Palee pay 
And better Ceres ; trembling to approach 
The little barrel, which he fears to broach. 
Ho 'says the wimble, often draws it back, 
And deals to thirsty servants but a smaok. 
To a short meal he makes a tedious grace. 
Before the barley pudding comes in place : 
Then bids fall on ; himself, for saying ieharges, 
A peelM slic'd onion eats, and tipples veijuice 
Thus fores the drudge : but thou, whose life 's 
a dream 
Of lazy pleasures, tak'st a worse eictreme.. 
'T is all thy bu«iness, business how to shun. 
To bask thy naked body in the sun ; 
Suppling thy stiflen'd joints. with firagraat oili 
Then, in thy ii)»acious garden, walk a while, 
To suck the moisture up, and soak it in 
And this, thou think'at, but vainly think'st, m 
seen. fthpse 

But, know, thou art observ'd : and there are 
Who, if they durst, would all thy secret sins ex- 
pose 
The depilation of thy modest part : 
Thy catamite, the darUng of thy heart, ^ 
His engine-hand, and every lewder art.* 
When prone to bear, and patient to receive, 
Thou tak'st the pleasure which thou canst noC 

give. 
With odorous oil thy head and hair are sleek ( 
And then thou kemb'st the tozzes on thy cheek : 
Of these, thy barbers take a costly care, 
While thy salt tail is overgrown with hair. 
Not all thy pincers, nor unmanly arts, 
Can smooth the roughness of thy shsmeful parts. 
Not five, the strongest that the Circus breeds. 
From the rank soil can root those wicked weeds : 
Though suppled first with soap, to ease thy pain, 
The stubborn fern springs up, and sprouts again. 

Thus others we with defamations wound. 
While they stab us ; and so the jest goes round, 
Vain i^e thy hopes, to 'scape censorious eyes; 
Truth wiU appear through all the thin disguise : 
Thou hast an ulcer which no leech can heal. 
Though thy broad shoulder-belt the wound cqih 

ceal. 
Say thou aft sound and hale in every part, 
We know, we know thee rotten at thy heart. 
We know thee sullen, impotent, and proud : 
Nor canst thou cheat thy nerve,who chearst the 



But when they pruse me, in the neighbour* 
hood, 
When the pTeasM people take me for a god^ 
Shall I refuse their incense ? Not receive 
The knid appLalises which the vulgar give 9 

If thou dost wealth, with longing eyes, behoU 
And greedily art gaping alter goU; * 
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Ifmie alhmiif gM, In gHdinc by, 
Shall tip the wuik, with a teaclTiout eje, 
And thoa, with a comentang glance, reply { 
If tboa, thy own solicitor beoome, 
^ if * * * ^ 

IT thy lewd lust provokea on emp^ etomii 
And prompts to more than nature can perform ; 
If, with thy guards, thou scour'at the streets by 

ni^t,* 
And dost in murders, rapes, and spoils delight; 
Please not thyseif, the flattering crowd to hear ; 
T i» fulsome stuff to feed thy itching ear. 
Reject the nauseous prabes of the times : 
GIto thy base poets back their cobbled rhymes : 
Surrey thy soul, not what thou dost appear, 
Bui what thou art; and find the beggar there. 



THE FIFTH SATIRE OF PERSIUS. 

UraCftlBlCD TO TUB X^T. DX. BUSBT. 

TUB ARGUMENT. 

The Judldotts Casaubon, in Ms proem to this satirs, 
tells as, that Aristophanes, the gnunmarian. bdny 
asked, what poem pf ArchUoohas his Iambics he 

e referred before the rest ; answered the longest, 
lis answer may Justly be applied to this fifth sa- 
tire : which, belnf of a greater length than any of 
the rest.is also, by far, the most lostrociivet for 
this reason I have selected It fh)m all the others, 
and inscribed It to my learned master. Dr. Busby; 
to whom i am not only obliged myself for the best 
pan of my own edacatlon,and that of my two sons, 
bat have also received from him the first and 
truest taste of Persius. May he be pleased to find 
In this tFsnslaUon, the graUtude, or at least aome 
small acknowledgment of his unworthy scholar, 
at the distance of forty-two years, from the time 
' when I departed Atom under his tiUtion. 

This satire consists of two distinct parts : the 
llrst contains the praises of the Stole philpsopher 
Osmutus, master and tutor of our Persins. It 
also dsclarss Uie love and piety o^ PersJoa, to his 
well-deserving master ; and the mutual friendship 
which continued betwixt them, after Perslus was 
new grown a man. As also his exhorutlon to 
'young noMemen, that they would enter them* 
selves into his Institution. From hence he makes 
an artfUl transition into tlie second part of his 
sUlfeet! wherein he first complains of the sloth 
of scholars, and afterwards persuades them to the 
pursuit of their true liberty: hete our author 
axcellently treats that paradox of the Stoics, 
which afllrms, that the wise or virtuous own is 
only firee, and that all vicious men are naturally 
slaves. And, in the lUustraUon of this dogma, ha 
lakea up the remaining part of this inimiuUe sa- 
tire. 

THB SPBAXKRS PERSIUS AHD CORlfUTtTB. 

Per. Of ancient use to poets it belongs, 
To wish themselves a hundred mouths and 
tongues 

* ^, with 0ky stMr4r. *c] Perslus durst not 
tava been so hold with Nero, as 1 dare now ; and 
therefore there is only an intimation of that In him, 
which I pohlicly speak; I mean pf Nero's walkmg 
t^ streets by night in disguise i and committing aU 
sorts of outrages ; for which ha was sometimes well 



Whether to tho wdMo^'d tngaSal^ rags 
They recommend the kboors of Che stage, 
Or sing the Parthian, when transfiz'd ho lies. 
Wrenching the Roman javelin from his thighs, 
-Cox. Aod why wooUst tbon thoso mi^iy 



Of words unchewM, and fit to choke tfao muse ? 
Let iiistiatt pooU with their alufi'be gous. 
And suck the mists that hang o'er Helioon ; 
When Prognef sfor Thyeste?} feast they writo , 
And, for l|ie mouthing actor, verse indita. 
Thou neither, like a bellows, swelTst thy free, 
As if thou wert to blow the burning mass 
Of melting ore; nor canst thou strain thy thraa(| 
Or murmur in antmdistinguish'd note, 
Like rolling thunder, till it breaks theckmd, 
And rattling nonsense is discharg'd aloud, 
- SoA ekicution does thy style renown, 
And the sweet aoceats of tho peacelvl gonrn: 
Gentle or sharp, according to thy choice, 
To laugh at follies, or to lash at vice. 
Hence draw thy theme, and to tho stage permit 
R4w-head ijid BkMdy-bones, and hands and 

foot, 
Ragousts for Tereus or Thyestas droit 
'T is task enough for thee to eiposo a T 

feast. 
Per. 'T b not, indeed, ny talent to e» 

gage 
In lofty trifles, or to swell my page 
With wind and noise ; but freely to impartt 
As to a friend, the secrets of my heart; 
And, in lamiliar speech, to let dtee know 
How much I love thee, end how woaxh I osre. 
Knock on my heart : for thou hast skill to find 
If it sound solid, or be filPd with wind ; 
Apd, through the veil of words, thou view'st tho 
naked mind. 
For this a hundred voices I desiro, 
To tell thee wha( a hundred tongues wouU tire , 
Yet never could be worthily exprest, 
How deeply thou art seated in my hreast. 
When firat my chiklish robe resignM the 

charge, 
And left me, unconfin'd, to live at large ; 
When now my golden Bulla (hung on high 
To household gods) dodar'dme past a lx>y , 
And my white shiekl prodaimM my liberty 
When with my wild conmanioos, I coidd roQ 
From street to street, ax*a sin without control : 

f Progne was wife to Tereus, king of Thrada. 
Tereus feU in love with P1iitomela,8ister to Progne. 
ravished her, and cut out her tongue -. in revenge of 
whinh, Progne killed Itys, her own son ky Tereus, 
and served him up at a feast, to be eamn tf his 
fother. 

] Thyestes and Atrems were brothers, both kings | 
Atreus, to revenge himself of his unnatoial trslbsr 
kWed (be sons of Thyestes. and Invited him !»•« 
tbem. 
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Just at that acat whaa manhood setnia froe, 
I then dopoa'd myself, and left the reins to 

thee. 
On thy wUe bosom I repos'd ray head. 
And by my bettor Socrates was bred. 
Then thy strait rule set virtue in my si^hti 
The crooked line reforming by the right. 
My reason took the bent of thy command, 
Was ibrmM and polished by thy skilful hand : 
Long summer-days thy precepu I rehearse ; 
And winter-nights were short in our converse t 
One was our labour, one was our repose, 
One frugal supper did our studies close. 

Sure on our birth soose friendly planet shone; 
And, as our souls, our horoscope was one : 
Whether the mounting Twins did heaven adorn, 
Or, with the rising Balance we were bom; 
Both have the same impressions from above ; 
And boibhave^ Saturn's rage, repell'd by Jove. 
What star I know not, but som^ star I find, 
Has given thee an.asceodant o'er my mind. 

OoR. Nature is ever various in her frame 
Each has a different will, and few the same: 
The greedy merchants, led by lucre, lun 
To the parchM Indies, and the i-ising sun ; 
From thence hot pepper and rich drugs they 

bear, 
Bartering lEw spiges their Italian ware ; 
The lasy glutton sale at home will keop, 
Indulge bis sloth, and batten with his sleep : 
One bribes for high preferments in tho state ; 
A second shakes the boa, and sits op late : 
Another shakfts the bed, dissolving there, 
Till knots upon his gouty joints appear, 
And chalk is in hii crippled fingers found ; 
Rote Like a dodder'd oak, and piecemeal fidls to 

ground; 
Then his lewd ibUies he would lat# repent ; 
And his past years, that in a mist were spent 
Pek. But thou art pale, in nightly studies, 
gfx»wn, 
To make the Stoic institutes thy own ; 
Thou long, with studious care, hast tillM our 

youth. 
And sown our well-parg'd ears with wholesome 

truth. 
From thee both old and young, with profit, learn 
The bounds of good and evil to discern. 
Coa. Unhappy he who does this work ad- 
journ. 
And to to-morrow would the search delay : 
His laxy morrow win be like t»<iay. 
Fbb. But is one day ofease too much to bor- 
row 7 
CoK. Yes, sure: for yesterday was once to- 



I. 



Tliat yesterday is gone, and nothing gain'd : 
And all th^ fruiaess days will thos be drain*d; 



For thou hast mora to-morrows yet to ask. 
And wilt be ever to begin thy task ; 
W ho, like the hindmost chariot-wheels^ art curst, 
Stilfto be near, but ne'er to rpach the first. 

O freedom ! first deligh* of human kind ! 
Nottha which bondmen fiiom their rasatersfind^ 
The pnvilege of doles:* not yet to inscribe 
Their names in this or t' other Roman tribe rf 
That false eufraachisement with ease is fouod t 
Slaves are made cititens by turning round. ( 
How, replies one, can any be more five ? 
Here 's Dama, once a groom of low degree^ 
Not worth a farthing, and a sot beside 
So true a rogue, lor lying's sake he lied t 
But, with a turn, a freeman he became ; 
Now Marcus Dama is his worship's name.§ 
Good gods ! who would refiise to lend a sum. 
If weidthy Marcus surety will became ! 
Marcus is made a judge, and for a proof 
Of certain truth, He said it, is enough. 
A will is to be prov'd ; put in your obdm, 
'T is dear, if Marcus hss subscrib'd his nai 
This is true liberty, as I believe ; 
What can we farther from our caps.roceiveif 
Than as wo please without control to live? 
Not more to noble Brutus could bekmg. 
HoU, says the Stoic, your assumption 's 
I grant true frf^edom you have well defin'd t 
But, living as you list, and to your mind, 
Are leosely lack'd, and must be left behind. 
What ! since the pretor did my fetters k»ese| 
And left me freely at my own dispose, 
May I not live without control and awe, 
Excepting siill the letter otthe law. 

Hear me with patience, while thy mind f 
free 
From those ibod notions of false liberty t 
'T is not the pretor's province to bestow 
True freedom; nor to teach mankind to kniMr 
What, to ourselves, or to our friends we owe. 
He oould not set thee free from cares and strife, 
Nor give the reins to a lewd vicious life-: 



• When aslave was made free,he bid thepriv_ 
of a Roman bom, whieh was to have a share In the 
donatives or doles of bread, fte. which were dlstrl* 
bated by the magistmtes among the people. 

t The Roman people was distributed into several 
tribes: he who was made f^e was enrolled into 
some one of them, and theieapon enjoved the com* 
men privileges of a Roman citizen. 

t The master, who Intended to enfranchise a Slavs, 
carried him before the city pretor, and turned him 
round, using these wonls, "^ I will that thto man be 
free." 

I Slaves had only one name before their freedom ; 
after it they were admitted te a Pmnomen, Uke our 
christened names; so Dama is low called Marens 
Dama. 

I At the proof Of a testament, the magistrates wefs 
to subscribe their names, as allowing the legality of 
the will. 

% Skives, when they were set tne, had a Md» 
given them, in sign of their liberty. 
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As wen he for an a« a harp mbht itring, 
Which 18 asainst the reaaon of Se thing ; 
For reason Btitt u whispering in your ear, 
Where you are sure to fail, the attempt forhear. 
No need of public sanctions this to bind, 
Which Nature has implanted in the miml : 
Not to pursue the work, to which we 're not de- 
signed. 

Uiiskif d in hellebore, if thou shouUst try 
To mix it, and mistake the quantity, 
The rules of physic would against thee cry. 
The high-shoed ploughman should he quit the 

land, 
To take the pilot's rudder in his hand, 
Artless of stars, and of the moWng sand, 
The gods would leave him to the waves and 

wind, 
And think ail shame was lost in human kind. 

Tell me, my friend, from whence hadst thou 
the skill, 
So nicely to distinguish good from ill 7 
Or by the soimd to judge of gold and brass, 
What piece is tinker's metal, what will pass ? 
And what thou art to foi^ow, what to fly 
Thif to condemn, and that to ratify 7 
When to be bountiful, and when to spaie 
But never craving, or oppress'd with care ? 
The baits of gifts, and money to despise. 
And look on wealth with undesiring eyes? 
When thou canst truly call these virtues thine. 
Be wise and free, by heaven's consent, and 
mine. 

But thou, who lately of the common strain, 
Wert one of us, if still ihoo dost retain 
The same ill habits, the same follies too, 
Qloss'd over only with a saint-like show. 
Then I resume the freedom which I gave. 
Still thou art bound to vice, and still c slave. 
Thou canst not wag thy finger, or begin 
" The least light motion,' but it tends to sin." 

How 's this ? Not wag my finger, he replies? 
No, fi-iend ; nor fuming gums, nor Aerifies, 
Can ever make a madman firee or wise. 
** Virtue and Vice are never in one soul : 
A. man is wholly wise, or wholly is a Ibol." 
A heavy bumpkin, taught with daily care, f aitr^ 
Can never dance three steps with a becoming 

PxB. In spite of this, my freedom still re- 
mains, [chains? 

Cos. Free! what, and fetter'd with so many 
Canst thou no other roaster understand 
Than him that freed thee by the pretor't 
wand 1* [now, 

Should be, who was thy ford, command thee 
Whh a harsh voice, and supercilious hrow« 

* The pretor held a wand in his hand, with which 
he soair struck the slave on the head when he de- 
clared him flree. 



To servile dutieb, thou wouklst ten no nor* 
The gallows and the whip are oat of door. 
But iTthy passion lord it in thy breast, 
Art thou not still a slave, and still opprest? 

Whether akme, or in thy harlot's lap, 
When thou woddst take a lazy morning's nap* 
Up, up, says Avarice ; thou snor'st again, 
Stretfhest thy limbs, and yawn'st, but all k 

vain; 
The tyrant Lucre no denial takes ; 
At his commard the unwilling sluggaid wakes : 
What must I do? iie cries : What? says his 

lord: 
Why rise, make ready, and go straight aboard : 
With fish, from Euxineseas, thy vessel freight; 
Flax, castor, Coan wines, the precious wci^t 
Of pepper, and Sabean incense, take 
With thy own hands, from the tir'd camel'sbadc 
And with post-haste thy running markets make. 
Be sure to turn the penny : lie and swear ; 
'T is wholesome sin : bat Jove, thou say'st, will 

hear: 
Swear, fool, or starve ; for the dilemma's even : 
A trademan thou ! and hope to go to heaven ? 

Resolv'dforsea, theslaves thy baggage pad^ 
Each saddled with his burden on his back ; 
Nothing retards thy voyage, now unless, 
Thy other lord forbids, Voluptuotisoess ; 
And he may ask this civU question ? Friend, 
What dost thou make a shipboard ? to what 

end? 
Art thou of Bethlem's noble college free? 
Stark, staring mad, that thou wouklst tempt the 

sea? 
Cubb'd in a cabin, on a mattrass laid 
On a brown george, with lousy swabbers fed, 
Dead wine, Uiat slinks of the bonachio, sup 
From a foul jack, or greasy maple-cup? 
Say, wouldet thou bear all this, to raise thy 

store 
From six i' Uie htmdred, to six hundred mora? 
Indulge, and to thy Genius freely give ; 
For, not to live at ease, is not fo live ; 
Death stalks behind thee: and each flying boor 
Does some loose remnant of thy life devour. 
Live, while thou liv'st ; for death will make ue 

all 
A name, a nothing but an old wife's tale. 
Speak; wilt thou Avarice, or Pleasivai 



To be thy lord ? Take one, and one refuse. 
But both, by tutus, the rule of thee wilt have ; 
And thou, beiwixt 'em both, wilt be a slave. 

Nor think when once thou hast reitisted 000, 
That all thy marks of servitude are gone ; 
The struggling greyhound gnaws his leaah ii 

vain; 
If, when 't is broken, still he drags the chain. 



TRANSLATIONS FROM PERSIUS. 



Sajf PhflBdria to hii man, BelieTd me, 

To this uneuy love I'D put an end : 
Shall I run out of all 7 My friends diagrace, 
And be the first lewd unthrift ofmy race ? 
Shall I (he neighbours' ni^tly rest invade 
At her deaf doors, with some vile serenade 7 
Well hast thou freed thyself, his man replies, 
Qo, thank the gods, and offer sacrifice. 
Ah, says the youth, if we unkindly part, 
W^iU not the poor fond creature break her heart 7 
Weak soul ! and blindly to destruction led ! 
She break her heart ! she 'U sooner break your 
head. {swear, 

She kiiowR her man, and when you rant and 
Can draw you to her with a single hair : 
But shall I not return 7 Now, when she sues 7 
Shall I ray own,' and her desires refiise 7 
Sir, take your course : but my advice is plain : 
Once freed, 't is madness to resume your chain. 
Ay ; there *s the man, who kMs'd from lust 
and pelf, 
Less to the protor owes, than to himself. 
But write hun down a slave, who, humbly proud 
With presents begs preferments from the crowd j 
That early suppliant, who salutes the tribes, 
And sets the mob to scramble for his bribes; 
That some oM dotard, sitting in the sun, 
On hdydays may tell, that such a feat was done : 
In future times this will be counted rare. 

Thy superstition toe may claim a share; 
When flowers are strewed, and lamps in order 

placM, 
And windows with iDnminations grac'd. 
On Herod's day ; when sparkling bo#ls go 

round. 
And tunny's tails in savoury sauce are drown'd, 
Thou mutteHst prayers obscene ; nor durst re- 
fiise 
The fasts and sabbaths of the eurtail'd Jews. 
Then a crack'd egg-shell thy sick fiincy fitghu,t 
Besides 'the childish fear of walking sprites. 
Of o'ererown gelding priests Umu art afraid : 
The timbrel, and the squintifegomaid 
Of (sis, awe thee : lest the gods for sin, 
Should, with a swelling dropsy, stuff thy skin : 
Unless three garlic heads the curse avert 
Eaten each mom, devoutly, next thy heart. 



* This alhides to the plaj of Terenee. caned the 
Enniinh. which was exeellentl/ iratuaed of late to 
En';Hsh hy 8tr Charles Sodlej. In the first scene of 
thit comedr. Phsdrla was tntroduced with this 
m-ui Fjunphilos. illscoursine, whether he should 
leave hii mistress Thaias, or reUim to her, now 
Chit she h-vl Invited him. 

f Thri anciriiis had a suporstltlon, oeneeming egg- 
shells : they tbooKhi that If an e^g-ehell wereeradc- 
ed.or 1 hole bored in the bottom of U, they were 
sttlOect te the power of soroeqr. 



Pteach this among the bnwny gnafdi, aay*st 
then, 
And see if they thy doctrine will allow; 
The dull ht capUin, with a hoond's deep throat, 
Would bellow out a laugh, in a base ^ote, 
And prise a hundred Zenos jtist as much 
As a dipt sixpence, or a schilling Dutch. 



THE SIXTH SATIRE OF PERSIUS. 

TO CJKSIirS BASSUS, A LTUC fokt; 

THE AROUUENT. 

This sixth satire treats an admirable common-plaee 
of Moral Phlkwophy ; Of the true Use of Riches. 
They are certainly intended, by the Power who 
bestows them, as instruments and helps of living 
oommodtottsly onrselves. and of admiolsterlnf te 
the wanu of others who are oppressed by for- 
tune. There are two extremes m the opinions of 
men concerning them. One error, though on the 
rl^ht hand, yet a great one, is, Ttial they are no 
helps to a virtuous life ; The other places all our 
happiness in the acquisition and possession of 
them; and this is, undoubtedly, the worse ex- 
treme. The mean betwixt these Is the opimen of 
the Stoics; which is, That riches may be usefU 
to the learttng a virtuous lilb ; in case we rlghtiy 
understand how to give according to right reason, 
and how toiereive what is given ns by others. 
The virtue of giving well is called Liberality; niki 
It is of this virtue that Persius writes In this saUrs. 
wherein be not only shows the lawfUl use of 
riches, but also sharply inveishs against the vices 
which are opposed to it; and especially of those, 
which consist In the defects ot givmg or spending, 
or bi the abuse of riches. He writes to Ccsius Bas- 
sus, his friend, and a poet alsa Inquires first of 
his health and studies ; and aflerwaids Informs him 
of his own, and where he is now resident. Be 

gves an account of himself, that he is endeavour* 
ig by little and lliiie to wear off his vices; aol 
particularly, that he is combating ambition and the 
desire of weaJth. He dwells upon the latter vice ; ' 
and being sensible that few men either desire or 
use riches as they ought, he endeavours to con- 
vince them of their roily } which is the main do- 
sign of the whole satire. 

Has winter caused thee, friend, to change thy 

seat, 
And seek, in Sabine air, a warm retreat 7 
Say, dost thou yet the Roman harp command f 
Do the strings answer to thy noble hand 7 
Great master of the muse, inspired to sing 
The beauties of the first created spring; 
The pedigree of nature to rehearse, 
And sound the Maker's work, in equal verse. 
Now sporting on thy lyre the kyves of youth, 
Sovf virtuous age, and venerable troth ; 
Expressing justly Sappho's wanton art 
Of odes, and Pindar's more majeetic part. 
For me, my warmer constitution wants 
More cold, than our Lignrian winter graalf { 
And therefore to my native shores retir'd, 
I view the const old Enniua once idaii'd - 
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Wli«N cliAi OA oitiwriide their pointi display ; 
Ajadf after opening in an ampler way, 
Affml the pleasing prospect of the bay. 
Til worth your while, O Romans, to regard 
The port of Luna, says our leaned bard ; 
Who, in a drunken dream, beheld hb sod 
The fiAh within the transmigrating roll; 
Which first a peacock, then Euphorbus was, 
Then Homer next, and next Pythagoras ; 
And last of all the line did into Ennius pass. 
Secure and free fitxn business of the state ; 
And more secure of what the vulgar prate. 
Here I enjoy my private thoughts ; nor care 
What rots for sheep the southern winds prepare : 
Surrey the neighbVing fields, and not repine* 
When I behdd a larger crop than mine : 
To see a beggar's brat in riches flow 
Adds not a wrinkle to my even brow ; 
Nor, envious at the sight, will I forbear {cheery 
My plenteous bowl, nor bate my bounteous 
Nor yet unseal the dregs of wine that stink 
Of cask ; nor in a nasty flagon drink ; 
Let others stufl* their gjjts with homely fare : 
For men of different inclinations are ; [star. 
Though bom, perhaps, beneath one commoQ 
In minds and manners twins opposed we see 
In the same sign, almost the same degree : 
One, frugal, on bis birth-day fears to dine, 
Does at a penny's cost in herbs repine, 
And hardly dares to dip his fingers in the brine. 
Prepared as priest of his own rites to stand, 
He sprinkles pepper with a sparing hand. 
His jolly brother, opposite in sense 
Laughs at his thrift ; and, lavish of expense, 
duafTs, crams, and guttles, in his own defence. 

For me, I'll use my own ; and take my share 
Yet will not turbots for my slaves prepare ; 
Nor be so nice in taste myself to know 
If .what I swallow be a thrush, or no. 
l^ive on thy annual income ; spend thy store ; 
And freely grind, from thy full threshing floor; 
Nett harvest promises as much, or more. 

Thus I would live ; but friendship's holy band, 
And offices of kindness hold my hand : 
My (Kend is shipwreck'd on the Brutian strand, 
, His riches in the Ionian main are lost ; 
And he himself stands shivering on the coast ; 
Where, destitute of help, forlorn, and bare, 
Ite wearies the deaf gods with fruitless prayer. 
Their images, the relics of the wreck, 
Tom fimn the naked poop, are tided back 
By the wild waves, and rudely thrown ashore, 
Lie impotent ; nor rjui themselves restore. 
The vessel sticks, and shows her open side, 
Abd on her shattered mast the mews in triumph 
ride. . [store. 

From thv new hope, and from thy growing 
Now lend aasistanoe, and relieve the poor. 



Come ; do anoble act of charity ■ 
A pitunce of thy land will set htm fi'ee 
Let him not bear the badges of a wrack- 
Nor beg with a blue table on his back :* 
Nor tell me that thy frowning heir will say 
'T is mine that wealth thou squander'st tei 

away: 
What is 't to thee, if he neglect thy urn. 
Or without spicee lets tby body bum If 
If odours to thy ashes he refiise, 
Or buys corrupted cassia fi-om the Jews? 
All these, the wiser Bestios will reply, 
Are empty pomp, and dead men's luxury : 
We never knew this vain expense, before 
The efieminated Grecians brought it o'er : 
Now toys and trifles from their Athens come; 
And dates and pepp^ hi^ve unsinew'd Rome. 
Our sweating hinds tbeir salads, now, defile, 
Infecting homely herbs with fragrant oil. 
But, to thy fortune be not thou a slave : 
For what hast thou to fear beyond the gravef 
And thou who gap'st for my estate, draw 

near ; 
For I would whisper somewhat in thy ear. 
Hear'st thou the news, my friend? the express 

is come 
With laurell'd letters from the camp to Rome; 
Cesar salutes the queen and senate thus : § 
My arms are, on the Rhine, victorious. 
From mourning altars sweep the dust away : 
Cease fasting, aiod proclaim a (at -thanksgiviog 

day. 
The goodly empress, J jollily incUn'd, 
Is to the welcome bearer wondrous kind: 
And, setting her good housewifery aside 
Prepares for all the pageantry of pride. 



' Nor besr vtth a HtsB taUe, ftc.) The table was 
painted of the sea colour, which the 8hi|>wreeked 
person carried on his back, expressing his tosses 
thereby, to excite Ibo charity of the sp^tators. 

t Or without •picea, &c.J The bodies of the rich, 
before they were burnt, were embalmed wJHi apfees, 
or rather apices were put into the urn, with the 
relics of the sshe4« 

\ Ctuar 9ttUite9 Ac.\ TheCssarheremeotloiMd 
is Cains Callfula, who alftctcd to triumph over the 
Germans, whom he never conquered, aa he did over 
the Britons ; and accordingly sent letlen, wrapt 
about with laurels, to the Senate, and the Empress 
Caesonla,whom 1 here call Uueen, though I know 
thatname was not used among the Romans; but 
the word Empress would not stand in that verse, 
for which reason I a^journeti it to another. The 
dust which was to be swept away from the altars 
was either the ashes which were left there, after 
the last sacrifice for victory, or mipht perhaps mesa 
the dust or ashes which were left on the altars since 
some former defeat of the Romuns by the Germans ; 
after which overthrow, the altars had been ne- 
glected. 

f Cnsonla, wife to Calus Caligula, who aft«i«> 
wards, In the reign of Claudius, was proposed, bet 
ineffbctually, to be narriedto him, after he had €» 
eculed Messalina for adulteiy. 
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Til* eaptivtt QtfiMuw, of gigantic size,* 
Arv nnk'd in oide<, and are dad in frize : 
TIm apoUs of kings, and conquor'd eampa we 

boaat, 
Their arms m trophies bang on the triumphal 
post. . 

Now, for so manj glorious actions done 
In foreign parts, and mighty battles won : 
Por peace at home, and for the public wealth, 
I mean to crown a bowl to GsBsar's health : 
Besides, in gratitude for such high matters, 
Know I have towM two hundred gladiators.f 
Say, wouldst thou hinder me from this expense ? 
I duinherit thee, if thou dar'st take offence. 
Tet more, a public largess I design 
Of oil and pies, to make the people dine ; 
Control me not, for fear I change my will. 

And yet methinks I hear thee grumbling still, 
You give as if you were the|!Persian king : 
Vour land does no such large revenues bring. 
Well ; on ray termj thou wilt not be my heir : 
If thou car'st little, less shall be my care : 
Were none of all my lather's sisters left ; 
Nay, were I of my mother's kin bereft ; 
None by an uncle's or a grandame*s side, 
Yet I could some adopted heir provide. 
I need bat take my journey half a day 
From haughty Rome, and at Aricia stay, 
Where fortune throws poor Manius m my way. 
Him will I choose : What him, of humble birth. 
Obscure, a foundling, and a son of earth ? 
Obscure ? Why pr'y thee what am I ? I know 
My father, grandsire, and great grand sire too : 
If farther I derive my pedigree, 
I can but guess beyond the fourth degree. 
The rest dtmj forgotten ancestors 
Were sons of earth, like him, or sons of whores. 

Yet why woukbt thou, old covetous wretch, 
aspire 
To be my heir,who might*st have been my sire 7 
In nature's race, shouldst thou demand of me 
My torch, when I in course run after thee ?{ 
Think I approach thee like the god of gain, 
With wings on bead and heels, as poets feign : 

* Tfie oapH99 (Ttfrmon*. fte] Ho means only 
such as were to pus for Oermftn^ tn the (rlamph ; 
largn-bodled men, as they are still, whom the Em- 
press clothed new, with eoarse garments, for the 
gresiter ostentation of the victory. 

t Know, I Have VTw^d two hundrei ^adtaton] A 
bundre'l pair of glaiUators were bsyood the purse 
of a private man to |!ive ; therefore this Is only 
a threatening to his heir, that he conid do what he 
pleased Mrith his estate. 

t SkmMft thou demand of me mif torek. ftc.] Why 
shouUst thou who art an oM fellow, hope to outlive 
me, and be my heir, who am much younger. He who 
was first in the course or mco, dellvereil the tezoh, 
wblsta he carried, to him who was second. 
VOL. I. — ^25 



Thy modem fortune from my gift recmve ; 
Now fairly take it, or as fairly leave. 
But take it as it is, and ask no more. 
What, when thou hast embezzled all thy store f 
Where 's all thy father left ? 'T is true, I grant. 
Some I have mortgag'd, to supply my want : 
The legacies of Tadius too are flown ; 
All spent, and on the selfsame errand gone. 
How little then to my poor share will &11 ? 
Little indeed ; but yet that little's all. 

Nor tell me, in a dyin£ father's tone. 
Be careful stdl of the mam chance, my son 
Put out the principkl in trusty hands : 
Live of the use ; and never dip thy lands ; 
But yet what 's left for me ? What 's left, my 
Ask that again,and ail the rest I spend, [friend ! 
Is not my fortune at my own command 7 
Pour oil, and pour it with a plenteous hand, 
Upon my salads, boy : Shall I be fed 
With sodden nettles, and a sing'd sow's head? 
'T is holy day ; provide me better cheer ; 
'T is holyday, and shall be round the year. 
Shall I my household gods and Genius cheat, 
To make him rich, who grudges me my meat, 
That he may loU at ease ; and, pamper'd hif^f 
When I am laid, may feed on giblet pie 7 
And when his throbbing lust extends the vein, 
Have wherewithal his whores to entertain? 
Shall I in homespun cloth be clad, that he 
His paunch in triumph may before him see? 

Go, miser, go ; for lucre sell thy soul ; 
Truck wares for wares, and trudge from pole to 
pole : [gone. 

That men may say, when thou art dead and 
See what a vast estate he left his son ! 
How large a ftimily of brawny knaves. 
Well fed, and fat as Cappadocian slaves !§ 
Increase thy wealth, and double aQ thy store; 
'TIS done: now double that, and swell the 



To every thousand add ten thousand more. 
Then say, Chrysipjma,!! thou who wouldst con- 
fine 
Thy heap, where I shall put an end to mine. 

I WeOfBd, and fat a» Cappadocian wtewi] Who 
were famous for their lustiness, and being, as we 
eall it, tn ^ooA liklnx. They were set on a stall 
when they were exposed to sale, to show the pood 
habit of their body, and made to piny tricks before 
the buyers, to show their activity and strength. 

f TAen My, CKry»inpu», A*t.] Chrysippu!«, the 
Stole. Invented a kind of argument, consisting of 
more than three proposltionn, which is called So- 
rites, or a heap But as Chrysippus could never 
bring his propositions to a certain stint, no neither 
can a covetous roan bring his craving desires to any 
certain measure of riclieSf beyond which he tmM 
not wish fbr any mors. 
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THK FIRST BOOK OP HOMER'S 
ILIAS. 

TBE ARCRnHESIT. 



auTVi, priest of ApoHo, Wag» presenu to tiM 
" I prliicet, to ruttoai hts daughter Oiryieia, 



who wa3 priaoner In the fleet. Aeunemium, the 

enrml. whoee captive and mlsireM the xouof 
y wa^ refuses u» deliver her, threateAs the ve- 
nenUe old mitn. and dismisses liim with oontunie- 
lr«— The pnest eiaves venfeance of his god i who 
sends a plague among the Greeks* which occa« 
itoos Achilles, ihelr cireai champion, to summon 
a council of the chiefofllcers: he encoonges (M- 
cbas, ih9hlgh priest and prophet, to tell the rea- 
son, why the gods were so much incensed against 
tiiem.—Catchas is fearful of provoking Agamem- 
non, tilt AcMlles engages to protect him ; then, 
imbt^ened hy the hero, he accuses the general 
as the cause of all, by deuinlng the fair capUve, 
and refusing the presentsolferedfor her ransom. 
Bf this proceeding, Agametnnon is obliged, 
acalnst his will, to restore Chryseis, with gifts, 
that he might appease the wratb of Phosbos ; but 
at the same time, to revenge himself on Achilles, 
•ends to seise his slave Briseis. Achilles, thus 
alDronted, complains to hif> mother Thetis ; and 
begs her to reven^ his mjary, not only on the ge- 
neral, hut on all the army, by giving victory to 
the Trojans, till the ungraief^il king becnroe sen- 
sible of his injustice. At the same time, he re- 
tires from the camp Into his ships, and withdraws 
hU aid from hts countrymen Thetis prefers her 
iOO'B petition to Jupiter, who grants her suit. 
Juno suspects her errand, am*, quarrels with her 
hushaiMl, lor his grant ; till Vulcan reconciles his 
parents <mim a bowldiT nectar, and sends them 
poaceab;/ tubed. 

Tire wnib of Peleus* son, O Muse, resound ; 
Who?e d-.re oSects ihe Grecian army found, 
And m.iny a hero, king, and hardy knight, 
Wf.-o j-ont, in early youth, to shades of night: 
Thtir lunbs a prey to dogs and vultures made ■ 
So was the soverci^ will of Jove obey'd : 
Prom that ill-omen*d hour when strife begun. 
Betwixt Atrides great, and Thetis' godiikii xa. 

What power provok*d, and (or what '.-au«e, 
relate, 
Sow'd, In their breasts, the seeds of st jm do- 
bate : 
Jove*s and Latona's son his wrath ezpru s'd, 
In vengeance of his violated priest, 
Against the king of men ; v»bo, swuln with priu : . 
Refiis'd his presents, and his prayers denied. 
Per this the god a swift contagion spread 
Amid tho camp, where heaps oo heaps lay dead. 

For veneraUe Chryses same to buy, 
With gold and gifts of |.fice, hrj daughtftr^s lib- 
4«y. 



Suppltant belbre the Grecian chiofr haatoodli 
Awful, and armM with ensigne cf hw |^ : 
Bare was his hoary head ; one My hand 
Held forth his laurel crown, and one hit map* 

tre of command. 
His suit was common ; but abovo ^ real. 
To both the brotfaer^princee thus addrveaM : 

Te sons of Atreus, and ye Grecian poveM, 
So may the gods who dwell in heavenly bowon 
Succeed your siege, accord the vows yw 

make. 
And give you Troy's imperial town te take ; 
So, by their happy conduct may you eone 
With conquest hwdL co your sweet native hoine , 
As you receive the /ansom which I bring, 
(Respecting Jove, uid the ftivehooting king,) 
And break my daughter's bo«ids, at my dcAt 
And glad with her return her grieving sirr. 

With shouu of loud ai^laim the Greeks d» 
cree 
To take the gifts, to set th^ damsel free. 
The king of men alone with fiiry bt'rn'd ; 
And, hauffhty, these opprobrious w*Hth reinni'd; 
Hence, holy doUrd, and avoid my sight. 
Ere evil intercept thy tardy flight : 
Nor dare to tread this interdirted strand, 
Lest, not that idle sceptre m thy hand, 
Nor thy go I's crown, my vov'd revenge «M>- 



Hence on thy life : the captive maid is miae: 
Whom not for price or prayers I wiB resign : . 
Mine she shall be, till creeping age and time 
Her bloom have withtr'd, and cmson^d hsi 

prime. 
I'ill thtti my royal bed she shall attend ; 
A ud, having first adom'd it, late ascend : 
This, for the night ; by day, the web •M loiiBi, 
And homely household-task, shall be h^^ doon. 
Far from thy lov'd embrace, and her aweel 

native home. 
He said ; the helpless priest replied no more, 
But sped his steps along the hoarae-teaounding 

shore: 
Silent he fled ; secure at length he ^tood. 
Devoutly curs'd his foes, and tbos i^roli'd ha 

god. 
O source of sacred light, attend my prafW 
God witt: the silver bow, and golden hair; 
Whom Chrysa, Cilia, Tenedos obej^, 
And whoso broad eye their happy soil ■ 
If, Smiotheuo, I have poor'd before thy i 
The Moud of oxen, goats, and ruddy i 
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And lu^wl thlgiiBoa loadaii altan laid. 
H«ur, and my iait ravenga propiikxia aid ! 
PlBKa tha pMNid Gntks, and with thy ch 



Haw meh thy powar ia iiijar*d in thy priaat. 

Ha pray'd, and Phoabua, bearing, w^d hia 
flight, 
With fury kindled, from Olympua* height ; 
Hiaqoivar o*er hia ample ahoaldera throw ; 
Hia bow twang'd, and hia arrowa rattled aa 

they flew. 
Black as a stormy nighty he rang'd around 
The tentd, and compassVi the deroted groand. 
Then with full force hia deadly bow he bent, 
And feather*d fates among the mulea and aomp- 

tersaeot, 
Tha essay of rage ; on faithful dogs (he next ; 
And laat, in human hearts his arrows fix*d. 
The god nine days the Greeks at rovers killM, 
Nina days the camp with funeral fires was fUl'd ; 
The tenth, Aehillea, by the doeen'a command, 
Who bears heaven's awful sceptre in her hand, 
A oounell aummonM ; fiir tha goddess griev'd 
Her &vo«r'd host should peri^ unrelievM. 

The kings assembled, soon their diief en- 
ctoae; 
Then from his aeat the godde8s4MNrn arose. 
And thus undaunted spcrice : What now remains. 
But that once more we tempt the wai'ry plaina, 
And, wandering homeward, aeek our safety 



In flight at least, if we can find defence 7 
Such woes at once encompass us about, 
The plague within the camp, the sword without. 
Gooault, O king, the prophets of the event : 
And whence these ills, and what tha god*s in- 
tent. 
Let them by dreams aocplore ; for dreama from 

Jove are went 
What want of ofTer'd victims, what offence 
In fact committed could the Sun incense. 
To deal his deadly shafts 1 What may remove 
His settled hate, and reconcile his k>ve f 
That he may look propitious on our toils ; 
And hungry graves no more be glutted with 
our spoils. 
Thus to the king of men the hero spoke, 
Tben Oalchas the desirM occasion took : 
Catehas the sacred seer, who had in view 
Things present and the paat; and things to coma 

foreknew. 
Supreme of augurs, who, by Phoebus taught. 
The Grecian powers to Troy's destruction 

brought. 
SkillM in the secret causes of their woes. 
The reverend priest in graceful act arose : 
And thns bespoke Pelklet : Care of Jove, 
Favoured of ail the immortal Powers tbtm ; 



Wouldst thou the feeds deep sown of nisolM 

know, 
And why provok'd Apollo banda his bow f 
Plight first thy faith, inviolably tme. 
To save ane from those ills that may ensue. 
For I shall teH ungrateful truths to those, 
Whose boundless powers of Ufa and death dia- 

poae. 
And sovereigns, ever jeakMS of their state, 
Forgive not those whom once they nuiric Ibr 

hate: 
Even thouffh theoflence ihey aeemingly digest. 
Revenge, like embers rak'd, within their breast. 
Bursts forth in flames ; whose unresisted pewer 
Will seize the unwary wretch, and soon do* 

vour, 
Sneh and no less is he, on whom depends 
The sum of things ; and whom my tongue in 

force oflbnds. 
Secure me then from his foreseen intent. 
That what his wrath may doom, thy valour may 

prevent. 
To this the stem Achilles made reply ; 
Be bold ; and on my plighted faith rely, 
To speak what Phosbus has inspir'd thy kniI 
For common good ; and speak without controL 
His godhead I invoke, by him I swear, 
That while my noetrilsdraw hia vital air, 
None shall presume to violate thoae bands ; 
Or touch thy person with unhallow'd hands : 
E'en not the king of men that all commands. 
At this reauming heart, the prophet aaid : 
Nor hecatomb unslain. nor vowa unpaid^ 
On Greeka accurs'd this dire contagion brtng. 
Or call for vengeance from the bowyer King ; 
But he the tyrant, whom none dares resist, 
Affronts the godhead in his tnjur'd priest : 
He keeps the damsel captive in his chain. 
And presents are refus'd, and prayers preferred 

in vain. ' 

For this the avenging power employs his darts ; 
And empties all his quhrerin our hearts; 
Thus, will persist, relentless in his ire, 
Till the fair slave be render'd to her sire . 
And raasom«free restor'd to his abode. 
With sacrifice to reconcile the god ; 
Then he, perhaps, atrsi'd by prayer, may cease 
His vengeance justly vow'd, and give the peace. 
Thus having said, he sate: thus answered 

then, 
Upstarting from his throne, the kbg of men, 
His breast with furv fill'd, his eye with fire ; 
Which rolling round, he shot ia sparklea on flia 

sire: 
Augur of ill, whoee tongue was never found 
Without a priestly corse, or boding sonnd ; 
For not one btess'd event fbretnM to me 
Pasa'd through that mouth, oi; paaifd onwiUini^y. 
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And BOW tbou dott with lies the \hr*me inTtde, 
Bj practice hardeii'd id thy slandering trade. 
Obteoding heaven, for whatever ilk befail ; 
And tpnttering under epecious naciea thy galL 
Now PhcBbtts ie proTokM, hia ritea and lawa 
Are in his priest proianM, and I the caoae : 
Since I detain a slave, my sovereign prize ; 
And sacred gold, your idol-god, despise. 
I love her well : and well her merits claim, 
To stand prefcrrM before my Grecian dame : 
Not Clyteninestra*8 self in beauty's Uoom 
More charroM, or better plied the various loom : 
Mine is the maid ; and brought in happy hour, 
With every household-grace adom*d,to Uess my 

nuptial bower. 
Tet shall she be restor'd ; since public good 
For private interest ought not to be withstood, 
To save the effusion of my people's blood. 
Bui right requires, if I resign my own, 
I ahoidd not suffer for your sakes alone ; 
Alone exchided from the prize I gain'd, 
And by your common suffrage have obtain'd. 
The slave without a ransom shall be sent : 
It rests for you to make the equivalent 

To this the Berco Thessalian prince replied : 
O first in power, but passing all in pride, 
Griping, and still tenacious of thy hold, 
Wouldst thou the Grecian chie&, though largely 

sottl'd, 
Should give the prises they had gain'd before 
And wiUi their loss thy sacrilege restore ? 
Whate'er by force of arms the soldier got. 
Is each his own, by dividend of lot: 
Which to resume, were both ui^ust and base ; 
Not to be borne but by a servile race. 
But this we can : if Saturn's son bestows 
The sack of Troy, which he by promise owes ; 
Then shall the conquering Greeks ihy loss re- 
store, [more. 
And with large interest make the advantage 

To this Atrides answeHd : Though thy bout 
Assumes the foremost name of all our host, 
Pretend not, mighty man, that what u mine, 
Controll'd by thee, I tamely shouM resign. 
Shall I release the prize I gain'd by right, 
In taken towns, and many a bloody 5ght, 
While thou detain*st Briseis in thy bands. 
By priestly glossing on the god's commands? 
Resolve on this, (a short alternative,) 
Quit mine, or, in exchange, another give ; 
Ebe I, assure thy soul, by sovereign right 
Will seize thy captive in thy own despite. 
Or from stout Ajaz, or Ulysses, bear 
What other prize my fancy shall prefer : 
Then soAly murmur, or aloud complab. 
Rage as you please, you shall resist in vain. 
But more pf this, in proper time and place ; 
To thing* of grtater moment lot us pass. 



A ship to sail the sacred seas propare . 
Proud in her trim ; and put on board the iak, 
With sacrifice and gifu, and all the peof «f 

prayer. 
The crew well chosen, the comnnand ahnll to 
In Ajax ; or if other I decree. 
In Greta's king, or Itbacus, or, if I pboM, in 

thee: 
Most fit thyself to bee peribrm'd the intent 
For which my prisoner from my sight is seaft, 
(Thanks to thy pious care,) that PhtBbos nay 



At this, Achillea rull'd his furious eyes, 
Fiz'd on the king askant ; and thus rcpBea 
. O, impudent, regardful of thy own. 
Whose thoughts are centred on thyself akiia, 
Advanced to sovereign sway for better ends 
Than thus like abject slaves to treat thy firirak. 
What Greek is he, that, org'd by thy oommand. 
Against the Trojan troops will lifl his haad Y 
Not I : nor such enfbrc'd respect I owe ; 
.Nor. Pergamus I hate, nor Priam u my foa. 
What wrong from Troy remote, couki I sustain 
To leave my fruitful soil, and happy reign. 
And plough the surges of the stormy main t 
Thee, frontless man, we followed from afar ; 
Thy instruments of death, and tools of war. 
Thine is the trinmph ; ours the toil aJone : 
We bear thee on our backs, and mount thee on 

the throne. 
For thee we fall in fight ; for thee redrew 
Thy baffled brother ; not the wrongs of Greece. 
And now thou threat«n'st with unjust decree, 
To punish thy affronting heaven, on me. 
To seize the prize which I so dearly bought; 
By conumm suffrage given, confirro'd by rat. 
Mean match to thine : for still above the rest, 
Thy hook'd rapacious hands usurp the best. 
Though mine are first in fight, to force the prey , 
And last suiitain the labours of the day. 
Nor grudge I thee iho much the Grecians giva ; 
Nor murmuring take the little 1 receive. 
Tet even this little, thou, who wouMst engrooi 
The whole, insatiate, envy'st as thy lose. 
Know, then, for Phthia fix'd is my return : 
Better at home my ill-paid pains to mourn, 
Than firom an equal here sustain the publie 
com. (bound, 

The king,whose brows with shining gcJd were 
Who saw his throne with sceptred ahivea cA* 

compass'd round, 
Thus answer'd stem : Go, at thy pleasure, go: 
We need not such a friend, nor fear we sm a 

foe. 
There will not want to follow me in fight : 
Jove will assist, and Jove assert my r^jht. 
But thou of all the kings (his care bekw) 
Art least at my 
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D0lMttes,diawiiBions, uproars are thy joy; • 
Plrovok*d without oflcaca, and practis'd to de- 
stroy. 
Strong is of hmtes, and not thy boast alone ; 
At least 't is lent from hearen ; and not thy own. 
Fly then, iU-manner'd, to thy native IsJod, 
And there thy ant-bom Myrmidons command. 
But mark this menace ;'since t must resign 
My Uack-eyed maid, to please the Powers di- 
vine: 
(A weB-rigg'd vessel in the port attends, 
Mann'd at my charge, commanded by my 

friends,) 
The ship shall waft her to her wish'd abode, 
FuU fraught with holy bribes to the ib>-shooting 

god. 
This thus despatched, I owe myself the care. 
My fame and injurM honour to repair : 
From thy own tent, proud man, in thy despite, 
This hand shaU ravish thy pretended right. 
BriseiB shall be mine, and thou shalt see 
What odds of awful power I have on thee : 
That others at thy coot may leam the difference 
of degree. 
At this the impatient hero sourly smilM t 
His heart impetuous in bis bosom boil'd, 
And jusUed by two tides of equal sway, 
Stood, for a while, suspended in his way. 
Betwixt his reason and his rage untam'd ; 
One whliper'd soft, and one aloud reclaim'd t 
That only counsell'd to the safer side ; 
This to the sword his ready hand applied. 
I7npunish*d to support the affront was hard : 
Nor easy was the attempt to force the guard. 
But eoon the thirst of vengeance fir*d his blood ; 
Half sbone his fiaehion,and half sheathM it stood. 

In that nice moment, Pallas, from above, 
Commissioned by V|ie imperial wife of Jove, 
Descended swift: (the white-arm'd dueen 

was loath 
The fight should follow ; for she favour'd both :) 
lost as in act he stood, in clouds inshrin'd. 
Her hand she fatten'd on his hair behind ; 
Then backward by his yellow curls she drew; 
To him and him alone confess*d in view. 
Tam'd by superior force, he tumM his eyes 
Aghast at first, and stupid with surprise : 
But by her sparfcUngeyes, and ardent look, 
The virgin-warrior known, he thus bespoke. 

Gom'st thou, Celestial, to behold my wrongs 7 
To view the vengeance which to crimes be* 

k>ngs7 
Thus he. The blue-eyed goddess thus rejom*d« 
I coma to calm thy turbulence of mind, 
If reason will resume her sovereign sway. 
And, seat by Juno, her commands obey. 
Bqual she lovos you both, and I protect : 
Then give thy guardian gods their due respect ; 



And cease contention ; be thy words severa. 
Sharp as he merits, but the sword forbear. 
An hour unhoip'd already wings her way. 
When he bis dire affront shall deariy pay: 
When the proud king shall sue, with treble 

To quit thy loss, and conquer thy disdain. 
But thou, secure of my un&iling word. 
Compose thy swelling soul, ud sheath tiia 
sword. [Maid« 

The vouth thus answer'd mild ; Auspicious 
Heaven^s will be mine, and your commands 

obey'd. 
The gods are just, and when, subduing sense, 
We serve their Powers, provide the recom- 
pense. 
He said ; with surly faith believ'd her word. 
And in the sheath, reluclant, plung'd the sword. 
Her message done, she mounts the bles8*d 



And mix'd among the senate of the gods. 
At her departure his disdain retum'd : 
The fire she famiM, with greater fury bum'd 
Rumbling within, tlD thus it found a vent: 
Dastard, and drunkard, mean and insolent 
Tonguo-valiant hero, vaunter of thy might, 
In threats the foremost, but the lag in %|ht; 
When didst thou thrust amid the mingle^ 

preace. 
Content to bide the war aloof in peace ?' 
Arms are the trade of each plebeian soul; 
*T is death to fight ; but kingly to eontroL 
Lord-like at ease, with arbitrary power, 
To peal the chiefo, the people to devour. 
These, traitor, are thy talents; saforfar 
Than to contend in fields, and toils of war. 
Nor couMst thou thus have dar'd the common 

hate, 
Were not their souls as abject as their state. 
But, by this sceptre, solemnly I swear 
(winch never more green leaf or growing 

branch shaU bear : 
Tom from the tree, and given by Jw9 to thoet ' 
Wholaws dispense, and mighty wrongs oppose) 
That when the Gh-edans want my .wanted aid. 
No gift shall bribe it, and no orayer persuade. 
When Hector comes, the homicide, to wield 
His conquering arms, with corpse tostrow the 

field, . [fess 

Then shalt thou moora'thy piide ; and late coo* 
My wrong repented, when *t is past redrees. 
He said t and with disdain, in open view. 
Against the ground his golden sceptre threw , 
Then sate : with boiling rage Atrides bum'd, 
Atid foam betwixt his gnashing grinders chura'd. 

But'from hb seat the Pylian prince arose. 
With reasoning mild, their madness tocooM 
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Words, aweft m baaej, from ht« mouth distiUM; 
Twr ooBlttriM alMMij be fulfilled. 
And DOW began tbe Chird ; unbrokeB yet : 
Once famM for oourage ; oUU in council freat. 

What worie, he aud, can Argoo undergo. 
What can more gratify the Phrygian Sat, 
Than theee distemper'd heata. If both the 

lighla 
Of Greece their private intereat diaunites 7 
Believe a friend, with thrice your yeara in- 

creaa^d, 
Aad let theae yoothfitl paaaiona be repreaa'd : 
I flouriah'd long before your birth ; and then 
LivM equal with a race of braver men, 
Than theae dim eyea aball e'er behold again. 
Ceneua and Dryaa, and, excellbg them, 
Great Thaaeua, and the ibrce of greater Poly- 



With theae I went, a brother of the war, 
Their dangera lo diYide ; their fame toahare. 
Nor idle atood with unaaaiating handa. 
When aalvago beaats, and men*a more aahrage 

banda, 
Their virtuoua toilaubdued : yet thoae I away'd. 
With powerful .apeech: I apoke, and they 

obey'd. 
If auoh aa ihoae my counaela could reclaim, 
Think not, yowig warriors, your diminiah'd 



Shall loae of luelre, by aubjecting rage 
To the cod dictates of experienced age. 
Thou, king of men, atretch not thy aorereign 

away 
Beyond the bounda free aul>jecta can obey : 
But let Pelidca in hia prize rejoice, 
Achiev'd in arma, allow'd by public voice. 
Nor thou, brave champion, with hia power coo* 

tend, [accptrea bend. 

Before wfaoae throne e'en kmga their lowered 
The head of action he, and thou the hand, 
Matehleaa thy force ; but mightier hia oommand: 
Thou firat, O king, release the righta of away ; 
Power, aelt^realrain'd, the people beat obey ; 
Saocliana of Uiw from thee derive their aouroe ; 
Command thyaelf, whom no coonmaiidj can 

ibree. 
The aon of Thetia, rampire of our boat, 
la worth oar care to keep ; nor ahall my prayen 

bekiat. 
Thua Neator aaid, and ceaa'd : Atridea broke 
Hia ailenoe next ; but pondered ere he apoke. 
Wiee are thy woida, and glkd I would obey. 
But thia prood man affecta imperial away. 
Controlling kinga, and trampling on our atate, 
Hia wiUta law; and what be wiOa ia fate. 
The gods have given him strength : but whence 

the atyle 
Of lawless power aaaum'd, or license to revile f 



Achillea cut him abort ; and thua replied : 
My worth allow'd in words, ia in effect denied. 
For who but a poliroon, posacea'd with fear, 
Such haughty inaolence can tamely bear I 
Command thy slaves : my free-bum soul dia- 



A tyrant's curb ; and restiff breaks the reins. 
Take this along ; that no dispute shall rise 
(Though mme the woman) for my raviah'd 

prize: 
But, ahe excepted, as unworthy atrife. 
Dare not, I charge ihee dare not, on thy life, 
Touch au^t of minebeaide, by lot my due. 
But atand aloof, and think profone to view : 
Thia iauehioo, elae, not hitherto Withstood, 
These hostile fields ahall fotten with thy Uood. 

He aaid ; and roae the firat : the council broko* 
And all their grave conaulia diaaohr'd in auiriBe, 

The royal youth retir'd, on vengeance bent, 
Palrocluafoltow'd ailent to hia tent. 

Meantime, the king with gifta a veasd 
atorea; 
Supplies the banks with twenty diOBea oara: 
Aiid next, to reconcile the ahooter god. 
Within her hollow aidea the aacrifice he slow'd : 
Chryaeia laat waa act on board ; whoae hand 
U lyases took, inirosted with oommand : 
They plough the liquid seas, and leave the let- 
aening land. 

Atridea then, hia outward zeal lo boast. 
Bade purify the ain-polluted bosu 
With perfect hecatombs tbe god they gracM ; 
Whoae offer'd eatratla in the main were cast. 
Black butia, and bearded goau on altara lie ; 
Aad cknida of aavoory atencb involve tbe aky. 
Theae pompa the royal hypc>orue deaign'd 
For show ; but harbourM vengeance in his mind: 
Tin holy malice, longing for a vent. 
At length diacover'd hia conceal'd intent. 
Taithybiua, and Euiybatea the juat. 
Heralds of arma, and miniatera of truat, 
He call'd, and thus bespoke : Haste hence jonr 

way; 
And from the goddesa-born demand hia prey. 
If yielded, bring the captive : if denied. 
The king (ao tell him) ahall chasliae bia pride i 
And with arm'd multitudes in person come 
To vindicate his power, and justify his doom. 

This hard oommand imwilling they obey. 
And o'er the barren shore pursue th«rway. 
Where quarter'd ia their camp the fierce Then 

salinns lay. 
Their sovereign seated on hia chair they find ; 
Hia pensive cheek upon hia band reclifl'd. 
And anxious thoughu revolving in hia mind. 
With gloomy looka he aaw them entering in 
Without salute : nor durat they firat begin, 
Faarful of imah offence and death f 
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Ha lodDy the came ^iniof , clev*d hk bfow ; 
Aad thus did liberty of speech dlovr. 

Interprcten of gods and mea, behold: 
Awfiil /our character, and uncontroUM : 
Howe'er uopleasinx be the news you bring, 
I blaoM not you, but your imperiouH king. 
Tou come, I know, my captive to demawi ; 
Patsodtts, give her to the herald's hand. 
But you authentic witnesses I bring, 
Before the godtf, and your ungrateful king, 
Of this my manifest s that never more 
This hand shall combat on the crooked shore : 
No, let the Grecian powers, oppressed in fight, 
Unpitied perish in their tyrant's sight. 
Blind of the future, and by rage misled, 
He pulU his crimes upon his people's head. 
Porc'd from the fieki in trenches to contend* 
And his insulted camp from foes defend 
He said, and soon, obeying his mtenl, 
Patroclus brought Briseis from her tent ; 
Then to the intrusted messengers resign'd : 
She wept, and often cast her eyes behind ; 
Porc'd from the man she lov'd ; they led her 

thence. 
Along the shore, a prisoner to their prince. 

Soto on the barren sands the suffering chief 
Roar'd out for anguish, and indulged his grief. 
Cast on his kindred seas a stormy look, 
And his upbraided mother thus bespoke. 

Unhappy parent of a short-Uv'd son, 
Stoee Jove in pity by thy prayers was won 
To grace my small remains of breath with feme. 
Why k>ads he this imbitterM life with shame ? 
Suffering his king of men to force my slave, 
Whom, well desenr'd in war, the Grecians 
gave? 

Set by oki Ocean's side the go^ess heard ; 
Then fiom the sacred deep her head she reai'd; 
Rose like a morning-mist ; and thus begun 
To sooth the sorrows of her pUiintive son. 
Why cries my eftre, and why conceals his 

smart? 
Let thy afflicted parent share her part. 

Then sighing from the bottom of his breast, 
To the sea godless thus the goddess-bom ad- 
dressM. • 

Thou kno\v*st my pain, which telBng but re- 
calls: 
By force of arms we raz'd the Theban walls ; 
The ransack'd city, taken by our toils. 
We left, and hither brought the golden spoils ; 
Equal we sharM them ; but before the rest, 
The proud prerogative had seiz'd the best. 
Chryseas was the greedj tyrant's prize, 
Chryseis, rosy-cheekM, with charming eyes. 
Her sire, Apollo's priest, arriv'd to buy, 
Whh proffer 'd gifts of pfice, his daughtoi'a 
liberty. 



Sappliant before the Grecian chiefr he stood* 
Awful, and arm'd with ensigns of his god ; 
Bare was his hoary head, one holy hand 
HeU forth his laurel-crown, and one, hia scepirs 

of command. 
His suit was oommon, but above the rest 
To both the brotheroprinces was address'd. 
With shouts of loud acclaim the Greeks agree 
To take the gilts, to set the prisoner free. 
Not so the tyrant, who with scorn the priest 
Receiv'd, and with opprobrious words dismissed. 
The good oki man, forlorn, of human aid. 
For vengeance to his heavenly patron pray'd : 
The go£ead gave a favourable ear, 
And granted all to him he held so dear; 
In an ill hour his piercing shafts he sped ; 
And heaps on heaps of slaughter'd Greeks lay 

dead, 
While round the camp he rtag'd : at length 



A seer, who well divin'd ; and durst disckise 
The source of all our ills : I took the word ; 
And urg'd the sacred slave to be restor'd. 
The god appeas'd : the swelling monarch 

storm'd: [form'd: 

And then the vengeance vow'd, he since per^ 
The Greeks, 't is true, their ruin to prevent. 
Have to the royal priest his daughter sent ; 
But from their hatighty king his heraMs cane, 
And seix'd, by his command, my captive dame, 
By cooamon sufirage given ; but, thou, be wet, 
If in thy power, to avenge thy ii^ur'd son : 
Ascend the skiesi and supplicating move 
Thy just complaint to cloud-compelling Jove. 
If thou by either word or deed hast wrought 
A kind remembrance in his grateful thought, 
Urge him by that : for often hast thou sam 
Thy power was once not useless in his aid, 
When he, who high above the highest reigns, 
Surprised by traitor gods, was bound in ohams. 
When Juno, Pallas, with ambition fir'd. 
And his bhie brother of the seas ooospir'd, 
Thou freed'st the sovereign from unworthy 

bands, [hand*, 

Thou broiight'st Briareus with his hundred 
(So call'd in heaven, but mortal men below • 
By his terrestrial name iBgeon know : 
Twice stronger than his sire, who sale abovtt 
Assessor to the throne of thundering Jove.^ 
The gilds, dismay'd at his approach, withdrew. 
Nor durst their unaccomptish'd crime pursue, 
That action to his grateful mind recall : 
Embrace his knees, and at his foeUtod fell : 
That now, if ever, he will aid our foes ; 
Xjot Troy's triumphant troopathe camp encloie t 
Ours, beaten to the shore, the siege forsake ; 
And what their king deserves, with Jum fu* 

lake 
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That the proud tjraat, At bis prop«r eott, 
May Uarn the raluo of the man he lott. 

To ynhom the Mother-goddom thus replied, 
Sigh'd ere she spoke, and while she spoke she 

cried, 
Ah wretched me ! hj fates averse decreed 
To bring thee Ibrth with pain, with care to 



Did enrious heaven not otherwise ordain, 
Safe in thy boUow ships thoo shouldst remain ; 
Nor ever tempt the fatal 6eki again. 
But now thy planet sheds his poisonous rays. 
And short and full of sorrow are thy days. 
For what remains, to heaven I will ascend. 
And at tlie Thunderer's throne thy suit com- 
mend. 
Till then, secure in ships, abstain from fight ; 
Indulge thy grief in tears, and vent thy spile. 
For yesterday the court of heaven with Jove 
Remo/d : /t is dead vacation now above. 
Twelve days the gods their solemn revels keep, 
And quafl* with blameless Ethiops in the deep. 
Retum'dfirom thence, to heaven my flight I 

taki*, 
Knock at the brazen gates, and providence 

awake. 
Embrace his knees, and suppliant to the sire, 
Doubt not I will obtam the grant of thy desire. 
She said : and, parting, left him on the place, 
Swdn with disdain, resenting his disgrace : 
Revenir^ul thoughts revolving in his mind, 
He ^'pt for anger, and for love he pin*d. 
Meanume with prosperous gales UlysseB 
brought 
The slave, and ship with sacrifices fraught, 
To Chrysa's port : where, entering with the 

tide, 
He dropp'd his anchors, and his oars he plied. 
FoiPd every sail, and, drawing down the mast, 
His vessel moorM ; and made with haulaers tut. 
Descending on the plain, ashore they bring 
The hecatomb to please the shooter king. 
The dame before an altar's holy fire 
UlysesB led ; and thus bespoke her sire. 

Reverenced be thou, and be thy god ador'd : 
The king of men thy daughter has restored ; 
And sent by me with presents and with prayer, 
He reoommonds him to thy pious care 
That PbcBbus at thy snit his wrath may cease, 
And give the penitent offenders peace. 

He said, and gave her to her fiither*s hands. 
Who glao recei^d her, free from servile bands. 
This done, in order they, with sober grace. 
Their gifts around the well-built altar place. 
Then washed,' and took the cakes; while 

Chryses stood 
With hands upheld, and thus invok'd his god. 
Qod of the silver bow, whose eyos sunrciy 



The sacred Cilia, thou, whose awful sway, 
Chrysa the blessM, and Tenedos obey : 
Now hear, as thou before my prayer hast heard, 
Against' the Grecians^ and their prince, pre- 

ferr'd : 
Once thou hast honour'd, honour once again 
Thy priest ; nor let hu second vows be vain. 
But from the afflicted host and bumbled prince 
Avert thy wrath, and cease thy pestilence. 
ApoUo beard, and, conquering his disdain. 
Unbent his bow, sind Greece respir'd again. 
Now when the solemn rites of prayer were 

past, [caA. 

Their salted cakes on crackling flames they 
Then, turning back, the sacrifice they sped : 
The (ktted oxen slew, and flay'd the dead. 
Chopp'd off their nervous thighs, and next pre- 
pared [lard. 
To involve the lean in cauls, and mend with 
Sweet-breads and collops were with dcewers 

prick'd 
About the side; imbibing what they deckM. 
The priest with holy haiKUi was seen to tine 
The ck>ven wood, and pour the ruddy wine. 
The youth approach'd the fire, and, as it buniM, 
On five sharp broachers ranked, the roast they 

tnmM; 
These morsels sta/d their stomachs, then the 

rest 
They cut in legs and fillets for the feast ; 
Which drawn and serv*d, their hunger thev 

appease 
With savoury meat, and set their minds at ease. 
Now when the range of eating was repelTd, 
The boys with generous wine the goUelA fin*d 
The first libations to the gods they pour : 
And then with songs indulge the genial boor. 
Holy debauch ! Till day to ni^ht they bring, 
With hymns and peans to the bowyer king. 
At sun-«et to their ship they make return. 
And snore secure on decks, till rosy mom. 

The skies with dawning day were purpled o'er; 
Awak'd, with labouring oars they leave the 

shore: 
The Power appeased, widi winds sufBc*d the 

•aa, 

The bellying canvass strutted with the gale ; 
The waves indignant roar with surly pnde, 
And press against the sides, and bemten off dW 

vide. 
They cut the foamy way, with force impelTd 
Superior, till the Trojan port they held : 
Then, hauling on the strand, their galley moori 
And pilch their tents along the crocked shore. 
Meantime the goddess-bora in secret pin'd ; 
Nor visited the camp, nor in the coundt join'4 
But, keeping close, his gnawing heart he fed 
With hopes of vengeance on the tyrant's bead: 
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And wtsh'd for bloody warn and morral woundi, 
And of the Greeki oppresaM in fight to hear 

the dying sounds. 
Now, when twdve days complete bad run their 

race, 
The gods bethought them of the cares belong- 
ing to their place. 
Jove at their head ascending from the sea, 
A shoal of puny Powers aUend his way. 
Then Thetis, not unmindful of her s<in, 
Emerging from the deep, to beg her boon, 
Pursued their track ; and waken' d (rom his rest, 
Before the sovereign stood, a morning guest. 
Bim in the circle, but apart, she found : 
The rest at awful distance stood around. 
She bow*d, and ere she durst her suit begin, 
One hand embrac'd his knees, one propp'd his 

chin. 
Then thus. If I, celestial sire, in aught 
Have serv'd thy will, or gratified thy thought, 
One glimpse of glory to my issue give ; 
Grac'd for the little time he has to live. 
Dishonoured by the king of men he stands : 
His rightful prize 'u ravish'd from his hands. 
But tlwu, O father, in my son's defence, 
Assume thy power, assert thy providence. 
Let Tiroy prevail, till Greece the aflTroot has 

paid 
With double honours *, and redeemM his aid. 
She coas'd, but the considering god was 
mute': 
Till she, resuIvM to win, renew*d her suit: 
Nor loosM her hold, but forced him to reply. 
Or grant me my petition, or deny : 
Jove cannot fear : then tell me to my face 
That I, of all the gods, am least in grace. 
This r can bear. The Cloud-compeller moumM, 
And sighing first, this answer he returned. 
Know'st ihou what clamours will disturb my 
reign, 
What my stunn'd ears from Juno must sustain ? 
In council she gives license to her tongue, 
Loquacious, brawling, ever in the wrong. 
And now she will my partial power upbraid, 
If, alienate from Greece, I give the Trojans aid. 
But thou depart, and shun her jeakMis sight, 
The care be mine, to do Pelides right. 
Go then, and on the faith of Jove r% : 
When nodding to thy sait, he bows the sky. 
This ratifies the irrevocable doom : 
The sign ordainM, that what I will shall come : 
The stamp of heaven, and seal of&te. He said, 
And shook the sacred honoars of his head. 
With terror trembled heaven's subsiding hill : 
And from his shaken curls ambrosial dews distil. 
The goddess goes exulting from his sight. 
Awl seeks the seas profiMnd ; and learea the 
I of light. 



He moves into his hall : the Powers resort, 
Each from his house, to fill the sovereign's court* 
Nor waiting summons, nor expectmg stood . 
But met with reverence, and receiv'd the god. 
He mounts the throne; and Juno took her 

place: 
But sullen disoontentsate lowering on her faee. 
With jealous eyes, at distance she had aeen, 
Whispering with Jove, the silver-footed Queen ) 
Then, impotent of tongue, (her silence broke) 
Thus turbulent in rattling tone she spoke. 
Author of ills, and clote contriver Jove, 
Which or thy dames, what prostitute of love. 
Has held thy ear so long, and begged so hard. 
For some old service done, some new reward 7 
Apart you talk'd, for that 's your special care, 
The consort never must the council share. 
One gracious word is for a wife too much : 
Such is a marriage vow, and Jove's own faith is 

such. 
Then thus the Sire of gods, and men bek)w t 
What I have hidden, hope not thou to know. 
E'en goddesses are wumen : and no wife 
Has power to regulate her husJMad's life : 
Counsel she may; and I will give thy ear 
The knowledge first, of what is fit to hear. 
What I transact with others, or aleoe. 
Beware to learn ; nor press too near the thfone. 
To whom the goddess with the charming 

eyes. 
What hast thou said, O tyrant of the skies ! 
When did I search the secrets of thy reign, 
Though privileged to know, but privileg'd ia 

vain? 
But well thou dost, to hide from common sight 
Thy ckMo intrigues, too bad to bear the light. 
Nor doubt I, but the silver-footed dame, 
Tripping from sea, on such an errand came, 
To grace her issue, at the Grecians' cost, 
And for one peevish man destroy an host. 
To whom the Thunderer made this ster& 

reply; 
My household curse, my lawfiit plague, Ifae 

■py 

Of Jove's designs, hu other squinting eye; 
Why this vain prying, and for what avail 1 
Jove will be master still, and Juno fail. 
Should thy snspicious thoughts divine aright^ 
Thou but becom'st more odious to my sight 
For this attempt : uneasy life to me, 
Still watch'd and importun'd, but worse for thee« 
Curb that impetuous tongue, before too lite 
The gods behold, and tremble at their ftte t 
Pityingi but daring not, in thy defonee, 
To lifl a hand against Omnipotence. 
Thb heard, the imperiona Ctneen ante mto 
with fear: 
Nor ihrtber dnrat laeeMttiie ^oonjThoniirtr 
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8il«M» wtf ia ib« OMilt at tbU nboke : 

Nor otMU the gods abtsli'd aiuuiii choir w? ^ 

r«ign*a look. 
Tho limping oinith oboenr'ti the saddeiiM 
feast, 
And hopping here and there, (himself a j««t,) 
Put in his md, that neither might offend ; 
To Jove obMquious, yet his mother's frieiMi. 
What end in heaTon will be of civil war. 
If gods of pleasure will for mortals jar? 
Such discord hut disturbs our jovial feast ; 
One grain of bad imbitters all the besL 
MotlMT, though wise yourseU^ my counsel 

weigh; 
T is much unsafe my sire to disobey. 
Not only you provoke him to your oust, 
But mirth is sMrr'd, and the good cheer is lost. 
Tempt not his heavy hand ; fiv he has power 
To throw you headlong from his heavenly 

tower. 
But one submissive word, which you lot fall, 
Will make him in good humour with us aH 

He said no more ; but crowoM a bolrl unbid : 
The laughing nectar overlooked the lid: 
Then put it loher hand ; and thus pumied : 
This cursed quarrel bo no more renew'd. 
Be, as becomes a wife, obedient still : 
Though grieved, yet subject to her husband's 

wiU. 
I would not see you beaten ; yet afraid 
Of Jove's superior Ibrce, I dare not aid. 
Too well I know him, since that hapless hour 
When I and all the gods employed our power 
To break your bonds : me by the heel he drew, 
. And o'er heaven's battlements with fury threw t 

AU day I fell; my flight at mom begun, 
^ And ended not but with the setting sun. 
Pitoh'd on my head, ai length the Lemnian 

ground 
Eoceird my baiter'd skull, the Siaihians heal'd 

my wowsi 
At Vulcan's homely mirth his mother smii'd, 
And smiling look the cup the clown had 6U'd. 
Tho reconciler-bowl went round the board, 
Which, emptied, the rude skinker still restor'd. 
Louds fits of laughter seiz'd the guests to soft 
The limping god so deft at his new ministry. 
The feast contmued till decUnuig light : 
They drank, they laugh'd, they bv'd, and then 

't was night. 
Nor wattled tuneful harp, nor vocal quire ; 
The Muses sung ; Apolk> touch'd the lyre. 
Drunken at last, and drowsy they depart, 
Each to his house ; adoro'd with labour'd art 
Of the lame architect: the thundering god 
S'on he withdrew to rest, and had hb load. 
His swimming head to nsedfiil sleep applied t 
And Anohqr unheeded by his aids. 



THE LAST PARTING OF HECTOR 

AND ANDROMACHE. 

mOM TUK SIXTH 900K OF TBE ILIAD. 

THE ARGUMENT. 

Hector returning from the field of battle, to ^ tst 
Helen his slster-ln law, and hts brother Paris 
who iMd fought unsucoessfUUj hand to hand 
with Menelaus, from iheoce soes to lUs own pa 
lace to see hit wife Androniache,and hts inftot son 
Astyanax. The description of that interview is 
the Buhfect of tliis iimnslaiion. 

Thus having said, brave Hector went to see 

His virtuous wife, the fair Andromache. 

He foimd her not at home ; for she was gone, 

Attended by her nmid and infant son, 

To climb the steepy tower of I lion : 

From whence, with heavy heart, she might sufi 

vey 
The bloody business of the dreadful day. 
Her mournful eyes she cast around the plain, 
And sought the lord of her desires in vain. 

But he, who thought his peopled palace bare, 
When she, his only comfort, was not there, 
Stood in the gate, and ask'd of evefy one. 
Which way she took, and whither she was gonei 
If to the court, or, with hia mother's train. 
In long procession to Minerva's fane? 
The servants answer'd, Neither to the court, 
Where Priam's sons and daughtecs did resort 
Nor to the temple was she gone, to move 
With prayers the blue-eyed progeny of Jove, 
But more solicitous for him alone, 
Than all their safety, to the lower was gone. 
There to survey the labours of the 6eld, 
Where the Greeks conquer, and the Trojans 

yieW; 
Swiftly she pass'd with fear and fury wild ; 
The nurse went lagging after with the child. 

This heard, the noble Hector made no stay : 
The admiring throng divide to give him way ; 
He pass'd tlurough every street, by which he 



And at the gate he met the mournful dtune. 

His wife behekl him, and with eager pace 
Flew to his arms, to meet a dear embrace : 
His wife, who brought in doWer Cilicia's crown, 
And in herself a greater dower alone : 
Aetion's heir, who on the woody plain 
Of Hippoplacus did in Thebe reign. 
Breathless she flew, with joy and passion wild,- 
The nurse came lagging after with the child. 

The royal babe upon her breast was laid ; 
Who, like the morning star, his beams displa/d. 
Scamandrius was his name, which Hector gave, 
From that fair flood which Ilion's wall did lave I 
But him Astyanax the Trojans call. 
From his great father, who defends the waO. 
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Hector beheld him with a ttlent smile : 
flii tender wife stood weeping by the while : 
PressM in her own, his warlike hand she took, 
Then sigh*d, end thus prophetically spoke. 

Thy dauntless heart (which I fixresee toe 
laie) 
Too daring man, will urge thee to thy (ate : 
Nor dost thou pity with a parent's mind, 
This helpUiss orphan, whom thou leav'st behind ; 
Nor me, the unhappy partner of thy bed, 
Who must in triumph by the Greeks be led ; 
They seek thy life, end, in unequal fight 
With many, will oppress thy single might : 
Bettor it were for miserable me 
To die beC>re the fate which I foresee. 
For ah ! what comfort can the world bequeath 
To Hector's widow, after Hector's death ? 

Eternal sorrow and perpetual tears 
Began my youth, and will conclude my years : 
I hafe no parents, friends, nor brothers left ; 
By stern Achilles all of life bereft. 
l*hen when the walls of Thebes he overthow, 
I£s fatal hand my royal father slew : 
He slew Action, but despoil'd him not ; 
Nor in his hate the funeral rites forgot ; 
Arm'd as he was he sent him whole below, 
And reverencM thus the manos of his foe : 
A tomb he rais'd ; the mountain nymphb around 
Enclos'd with planted elms the holy ground. 

My seven brave brothers in one fatal day 
To death's dork mansions took the mournful 

way; 
Slain by th^ same Achilles, while they keep 
The bellowing oxen and the bleating sheep. 
My mother, who the royal sceptre sway'd, 
Was captive to the cruel victor made. 
And hither led ; but hence redeem'd with gold, 
Her native country did again behold, 
And but beheld : for soon Diana's dart. 
In an unhappy chase, transfix'd her heart. 

But thou, my Hector, art thyself alone 
My parents, brothers, sjid my lord in one. 
O kill not all my kindred o'er again 
Nor tempt the dangers of the dusty plain; 
But in this tower, for our defence, remain. 
Thy wife and son are in thy ruin lost : 
This is a husband s and a father's post. 
The Scman gate coomiands the plains below ; 
Here marshal all thy soldiers as they go • 
And hence with other hands repel the foe 
By yon wild fig-tree lies their chief ascent. 
And thither all their powers are daily bent ; 
The two Ajases have I often seen, 
And the wrong'd husband of the Spartan queen t 
With him bis greater brother ; and with these 
Fierce Diomede and bold Meriones : 
Uncertain if by augury, or chance. 
But by Ibis easy rise they all advance ; 



Guard well that pass, secure of all beside. 
To whom the nobJe Hector thus replied. 
That and the rest are in my daily care : 
But, shoukl I shun the dangers oCthe war, 
With acorn the Trojans would reward my painsii 
And their proud ladies with their sweeping 

traina 
The GEtfcian swords and lances I can bear ; 
But loss of honour is my only fear. 
Shall Hector, bom to wtf , his birthright yieU« 
Belie his courage, and forsake the field 7 
Early in rugged arms 1 took delight, 
And still have been the foremost in the fight : 
With dangers dearly have I bought renown, 
And am the champion of my fetber's crown, 
And yet my mind forebodes, with sure presagff| 
That Troy shall perish by the Ghrecian rage. 
The fetal day draws on, when I must fell, 
And universal ruin cover aU. 
Not Troy itself, though built by hands divine. 
Nor Priam, nor his people, nor his line. 
My mother, nor my brothers of renown, 
Wbose valour yet defends the tmhappy town ; 
Not these, nor all their fetes which I foresee, 
Are half of that concern I have for thee. 
I see, I see thee, in that fetal boor. 
Subjected to the victor's cruel power ; 
Led hence a slave to some instdting sword^ 
Forlorn, and trembling at a foreign lord ; . 
A spectacle in Argos, at the loom. 
Gracing with Trojan fights a Grecian room; 
Or fr<Mn deep wells the living stream to take, 
And on thy weary shoulders bring it back. 
While groaning under this laborious life, 
They insolently call thee Hector's wife ; 
Upbraid thy bondage with thy husband's name ; 
And firom my gbry propagate thy shame. 
This when they say, thy sorrows will increase 
With anxious thoughts of former happiness ; 
"^hat he is dead wIk> could thy wrongs redreast 
But I, oppress'd with iron sleep before. 
Shall hear thy unavailing cries no more. 

He said- 
Then, holding forth his arms, he took his boy. 
The pledge <^love and other hope of Troy. 
The fearful infant tum'd his head away. 
And on his nurse's neck reclining lay, 
His unknown father shunning with affright, 
And looking back on so uncouth a sight; 
Daunted to see a face with steel o'er<4pread. 
And his high plume that nodded o'er his head. 
His sire ai^ mother smil'd with sQent joy ; 
And Hector hasten'd to relieve his boy ; 
Dismiss'd his bumtsh'd helm, that shone tfer, 
The pride of warriors, and the pomp of war; 
The illustrious babe, tlms reeoncird, he took i 
Hugg'd in his anas, and kissM, ud thus hf 
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Parent of gods an J men, propitious Jove, 
And you bri^t synod of the powers above ; 
On this my son your gracious gifts bestow ; 
Grant liim to live, and great in ai'ms to grow, 
To reign in Troy, to govern with renown, 
To shield thy people, and assert the crown : 
That when hereafter he from wars shall come, 
And bring his Tr6jans poac« and triumph 

home, 
Some aged man, who lives this act to see. 
And who in former times remembered me. 
May say. The son in f(Mtitude and fame 
Outgoes the mark, and drowns his father*s 

name: 
That at these words his mother may rejoice, 
And add her suffirage to the public voice. 

Thus having said, 
He first with suppliant hands tlie gods adoHd : 
Then to the mothers arms the child restorM : 
With tears and smiles she took her son, and 

pressed 
The iliustrioua uiftnt to her fragrant breast. 



He, wiping her fair eyes, ir d ilf^d bar gifefi 
And eas'd her sorrows with this last reSef. 

My wife and mistress, drive thy fears away, 
Nor give so bad on omen to the day ; 
Think not it ties in any Grecian's power 
To take my life before the fatal hour. 
When that arrives, nor good nor bad can fly 
The irrevocable doom of destiny. 
Return, and, to divert thy thoughts at bone, 
There task thy maids, and exercise the loon, 
Employed in works that womankind become. 
The toils of war, and feats of chivahy 
Belong to men, and most of all to me. 

At this, for new replies he did not stay. 
But lacM his crested helm, and strode away. 
His lovely consort to her house retumM, . 
And looking often back iu silence moum'd : 
Home when she came, her secret wo sha 

vents, 
And fills the pabice with her loud laments ; 
These loud laments her echoing maids restore^ 
And Hector, yet alive, as dead deplore. 
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CANTO I. 

ADVERTISBfENT. 

WUm translation of Monsleor Bolleaa's Art of Poe< 
try was made In the rear isM, hy Sir WllUam 
Soame of Suffolk, Baronpt; who being very Inti' 
mately acquainted with Mr. Dryden, desired his 
revlsal of It 1 saw the manuscript lie In Mr. 
Dryden's hands for above six months, who made 
very considerable alieratlons In It, particularly the 
befflnnlDs of the fourth Canto : and It being his 
opinion that It would be better to apply the poem 
to English writers, than keep to the French 
munes, as It was first translated, Sir William de- 
sired he wouM lake the pains to make that altera- 
tion I and aoeordlngly that wss entirely done 
by Mr. Dryden. 

The poem was flrtt published in the year 1188 1 
Sir Wl lliam was after sent ambassador to Constan- 
tmopltf, tn the reign of king James, but died in 
tiie voysge. J. T. 

Rash author, 't is a vain presumptuous crime, 
To undertake the sacred art of rhyme ; 
If at thy birth the stars that rui'd'thy sense 
Shone not with a poetic influenre: 
In thy strait genius thou wilt stilt be bound. 
Find Phmbus deaf, and Pegasus unsound. 
You then that bum with the desire to try 
The dangerous course of charming poetiy ; 
Forbear in fruitless verse to kne your time, 
Or take for genius the dasiro of rhyme ; 



Fear the alluremenu of a speciona bait. 
And well consider your own force ami w«i^it« 

Nature abounds in wiu of every kind, 
And for each author can a talent find : 
One may in verse describe an amorous flaaie, 
Another sharpen a short epigram : 
Waller a hero*s mighty acts extol, 
Spenser. sing Rosalind in pastoral : 
But authors that themselves too much esteem. 
Lose their own genius, and mistake their thema; 
Thus in times past Dubartas vainly writ, 
Allaying sacred truth with trifling wit, 
Impertinently, and without delight, 
Described the Israelites* triumphant flight, 
And following Moses o'er the sandy plam, 
PerishM with Pharoah in the Arabian main. 

Whate*cr you write of pleasant or sublime, 
Always lot sense accompany your rhyme : 
Falsely they seem each other to oppose ; 
Rhyme must be made with reason's laws tl 

close: 
And when to conquer her you besd your Ibrea, 
The mind will triumph in the noble course ; 
To reason's yoke she quickly will incline, 
Which, far from hurting, renders her divine t 
But if neglected will as easily stray, 
And mastar reason, which she should obof. 
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Lore rmon then ; and let whate'er you write 
Bonrow from her ite beaut/, force, an^ light. 
MosC writers, uooQlAd oo a retiy muse, 
BsCravagant and senseless objects choose ; 
They think they err, if in their verse they fall 
On any thought that 's plain or natural : 
Fly thiseiceas ; and let Italians be 
Vain aulbori of false glittering poetry. 
An ougiit to aim at sense ; but most in Tain 
Strive the hard pass and slippery path to gain : 
Tou drown, if to the right or left you stray; 
Reason to go as often but one way. 
Sometimes an author, fond of his own thought, 
Pursues its object till it 's over-wrought : 
If he describes a boose, he shows the face, 
And after walks you round from place to place ; 
Here is a vista, there the doors unfuld, 
Balconies here are ballustred with goU ; 
Then counts the rounds and ovab in the halls, 
*< The festoons, frietes, and the astragab :" 
Tir*d with his tedious pomp, away I run, 
And skip o*er twenty pages to be gone. 
Of such deecriptions the vain fuUy see. 
And shun their barren superfluity. 
AU that is neediest carefully avoid ; 
The mind once satisfied is quickly doy'd : 
He cannot write who knows not to give o*er ; 
To mend one fault he makes a hundred more t 
A verse was weak, you turn it, much too strong, 
Aiid grow obscure, for fiuur you should be long. 
Some are not gaudy, but are flat and dry ; 
Not to be low, another soars too high. 
Would you of every one deserve the praise. 
In writing vary your discourse and phrase ; 
A froxen style, that neither ebbs nor flows, 
Injtead of pleasing makes us gape and doze. 
Those tedious au&ors are esteemM by none. 
Who tire us, humming the same heavy tone. 
Happy who in his verse can gently steer 
Prom grave to light, from pleasant to severe : 
Hb works will be admir'd wherever found. 
And oft with buyers will be compassM round. 
In all you write be neither, few nor vile ; 
The meanest theme may have a proper stylo. 

The dull burlesque appeared with impudence, 
And pleasM by qovelty in spile of sense. 
AU, except trivial points, grew out of date ; 
Parnassus spoke the cant of Billingsgate : 
Boundless and mad, disordered rhyme was seen: 
Disguised Apollo chang'd to Harlequin. 
This plague, which first in country (owns began, 
CiUea and kingdoms quickly over-ran ; 
The dullest scribblers some admirera found, 
And the Mock Tempest was a while renown'd : 
But this low stuff the town at last despised, 
And seom'd the folly that they once had priz*d ; 
Distinguish'd dull from natural and plain, 
And Uai the villages to Fleckno's reign. 



Let not so mtfan a style your muse debase ; 
But learn from Butler the buffooning grace : 
And let burlesque in ballads be eroploy'd ; 
Yet noisy bombast carefully avoid, 
Nor think to raise, though on Pharsalia's plaia, 
'* Millions of mourning mountains of the slain t** 
Nor with Dubartas bridle up the floods. 
And perriwig with wool the baklpate woods. 
Choose a just style; be grave without con* 

straint. 
Great without pride, and lovely without paint i 
Write, what your readei may be pleas'd to 

hear: 
And for the the measure have a carefial ear. 
On easy numbers fix your happy choice ; 
Of jarring sounds avoid the odious noise : 
The fullest verse and the most laboured sense 
Displease us, if the ear once take offence. 
Our ancient verse, as homely as the times, 
Was rude, unmeasurM, overdogg^d with rhymes 
Number and cadence, that have aince beea 

shown, 
To those unpolish'd writers were unknown. 
Fairfiix was he, who, in that darker age, 
By his just rules restrainM poetic rage t 
Spenser did next in Pastorals excel, 
Ajid taught the noble art of writing weQ ; 
To stricter rules the stanza did restrain. 
And fiiund for poetry a richer vejn. 
Then D* Avenant came ; who, with a nei^ 

found art, 
ChangM all, spoiled all, and had his way apart : 
His haughty muse all others did despise, 
And thought in triumph to bear off the prise, 
Till the sharp-sighted critics of the times, 
In their MockrGondibert, expos'd his rhyoMsi 
The laurels he pretended did refuse. 
And dash'd the hopes of his aspiring muse. 
This headstrong writer falling from on high, 
Made following authors take less liberty. 
Waller came last, but was the first whose art 
Just weight and measure did to verse impart; 
That of a well-plac'd word cottU teach tbs 

force, , 

And showed for poetry a nobler course t 
His happy genius did our tongue refine. 
And easy words with pleasing numbers joia ; 
His verses to good method did upply. 
And chang'd hard discord to soft harmooT. 
All own'd his laws ; which, long apprord and 

tried. 
To present authors now may bo a guide. 
Tread boldly in his steps, secure from fear. 
And be, like him, in your expressions dear. 
If in your verse you drag, and sense deUy, 
My patience tires, my fancy goes astray ; 
And from your vain discourse I turn my mil 
Nor search an auth( r troublesome to find. 
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Time b a hmd of writer pleai^d with 
WboM liitttan head with doods is eonpMt'd 

romid, 
No reuon oui difperse them with its li|sht : 
Learn then to think ere yoa pretend to write. 
As your idea '• dear, or else obecore, 
The expression foUows perfect or inpure : 
What we eonceivo with ease we can express : 
Words to the nobons flow with readiness. ^ 

Obierre the laagua^ well in all joa write, 
And swenre not from it in your loftiest flight. 
The smoothest verse and the exactest sense 
Displease us, if ill English give oflence : 
A barbarous-phrase no reader con approve ; 
Nor bombast, noise, or aflectation love. 
In short, without pure language, what you write 
Can nttwr yield ui profit or delist. 
Take time fiir thinking; never work in haste ; 
And value not yourself for writing fast. 
A rapid poem, with such fury writ. 
Shows want of judgment, not abounding wit. 
More pleasM we are to see a river lead 
His gentle streams along a flow'ry mead , 
Than from high banks to hear loud torrents roar. 
With foamy waters on a muddy shore. 
Gently make haste, of labour not afraid ; 
A hundred times consider what you *ve said : 
Polish, repdish, every colour lay. 
And sometimes add, but oftener take away. 
*T is not enough when swarming faults are writ, 
That here and there are scaUer'd sparks of wit: 
Each otyect must be fix'd in the due place. 
And difl*ering parts have corresponding grace: 
Till by a carious art dispos'd, we find 
One perfect whole, of all the pieces joinM. 
Keep to your subject dose in all you say ; 
Nor for a sounding sentence ever stray. 
The public censure for your writings fear, 
And to yourself be critic most severe. 
Fantastic wits their darling follies love : 
But find you faithful friends that will reprove, 
That on your works may look with careful eyes, 
And of your faults be zealous enemies : 
Lay by an author's pride and vanity. 
And frtMU a fnend a flatterer descry, 
Who seetiB to like, but means not what he 

says ; 
Embrace true counsel, but suspect false praise. 
A sycophant will every thing admire : 
Each verse, each sentence sets his soul on fire ; 
All is divine ! there *s not a word amiss I 
He shakes with joy, and werps with tenderness, 
He overpowers you with his mighty praise. 
Truth never moves in those impettious ways : 
A fai'hful friend is careful of your fame. 
And fireefy will your heedless errors Uame ; 
He cannot pardon a neglected line, 
But verse to rule and order will confine. 



Reprove of woras toe fan anectad i 
Here the I 



Tour fancy tires, and your disooufae gfowt vdi^ 
Tour terras improper, make them just and pldik 
Thus, 't is a faithful fiiend will freedom nsa ; 
But authors, partial to their darling musa, 
Think to protect it they have just preteaoa, 
And at yourfiiendly ooonsel take offence. 
Saki you of this, that the exprossioa *b flatt 
Your servant. Sir, you must excuse me that, 
He answers you. This word has here no graoe^ 
Pray leave it out: That, Sir, >s the properoal 

place. 
This turn I like not ; T is approv'd by afl. 
Thus, resolute not from one fauh to fall, 
If there *s a syllable of which you doubt, 
'T is a sure reason not to blot it out. 
Tet still he says you may his faults coaAifie, 
And over him your power is absolute : 
Bat of his feign'd humility take heed ; 
*T is a bait laid to make yon hear him read. 
And when he leaves you bappy in his muse, 
Restless he runs some other to abuse, 
And often finds ; for m our scribbling times 
No fool can want a sot to praise his Hiymea ; 
The flattest work has ever in the court 
Met with some sealous ass for his suppevt ; 
And in all times a forward scribbling fbp 
Haa found some greater Ibol tocty him op. 



CANTO IL 

PASTORAL. 

As a fkir nymph, when rising from 4ier bed, 
With sparkling diamonds dresses not her bead, 
But without gold, or pearl, or costly seeata. 
Gathers fiDro neighb*ring fields her omameats { 
Such, lovely in its dress, but plain withal, 
Ought to appear a perfect Pastoral : 
Its humble method nothing has of fierce, 
But hates the rattling of a lofty veiae : 
There native beauty pleases, and excites, 
And never with harsh sounds the ear ailngbls. 
But in this style a poet often spent, 
In rage throws by his rural instrument. 
And vainly, when disordered thoughis aboand, 
Amidst the Eck>gne makes the trumpet aoand : 
Pan flies alarmM into the neighbouring wooda, 
And frighted nymphs dive down into the floods, 
Opposed to this another, low in stylo. 
Makes shepherds speak a langtwge baae ani 

vile: 
His writings, flat and heavy, without aoand, 
Kissing the earth, and crecoing op tbo gRMBd| 
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Too 'a ftwear that Ruidal, b hit rasdc 
Again was qoaTeriag to die country 
And changing without caro of sound or dross, 
Strephon and Phyllis, into Tom and Bess. 
Twixt these eztreoies, 't is hard to keep the 

right ; 
For guides take Virgil, and read Theoerite : 
Be their juurt writings, by the gods inspired, 
Your constant pattern practisM and admu^d. 
By niem alone you 'U easily comprehend 
How poets, without shame, may condescend 
To sing of gardens, fields, of flowern, and fruit, 
To stir up shepherds, and to tune the ilote ; 
Of love's rewards to tell the happy hoar, 
Daphne a tree, Narcisstts made a flower, 
And by what means the Bplogue yet has power 
To make tlie woods worthy a conqueror : 
This of their writings is the grace and flight ; 
Their risings lofty, yet not oat of sight. 

KLB07. 

The Ele«7 that loves a moomful style, 
With unboimd hair weeps at a funeral pile, 
It paints the lovers' torments and delights, 
A mistress flatters, threatens, and invites : 
But well these raptures, if you 'U make us see, 
You must know love as well as poetry. 
I hato those lukewarm authors, whose fbre'd fire 
la a cold style describes a hot desire, 
That sigh by rule, and raging in cold blood 
Tdcir slugvish muse whip to an amorous mood : 
Their feignM transports appear but flat and vain ; 
'^oy always sigh, and always hug their chain. 
Adore their prison, and their sufferings Mess, 
Moke sense and reason quarrel as they please. 
' T was not of old in this aiTected lone, 
That smooth Tibullus made his amorous moan ; 
Nor Ovid, when instructed from above. 
By nature's rules he taught theartof k>ve. 
The heart in Elegies forms the discourse. 



The O Is is bolder, and has greater force. 
M^intin^ to heaven m her an^itious flight, 
Amongst the gods and heroes takes delight ; 
Of Pisa's wrestlers tells the sinewy force, 
And sings the dusty conqueror's glorious 

course : 
To Simold' streams does fierce Achilles bring. 
And makes the Ganges bow to Britain's king. 
Sometimes she flies like an industrious bee, 
And robs the flowers by nature's chymistry. 
Describes the sheperd's dances, feasts, and 

bliss. 
And boasts from Phyllis to surprise a kiss, 
When gently she resists with feign'd remorse, 
That what she grants may seem to be by 

Ibrce: 



Her generous style at raadom oA wiB pirt, 
And by a brave disorder shows her art. 
Unlike vhoss fearful poeU, whose cold rhyma 
In all their raptores keep exacteet tinM, 
That aing the illastrious hero's mighty praasa 
(Lean writers!) by the tarns of weeks and 

days; 
And dare not firom least cifcumstanoes pan. 
But ^e aU towns by strictest rulos of art : 
Apollo drives those fops from his abode ; 
And some have said that, oaco the humorow 

god 
Resolving all such scribblers to confound, 
For the« short Sonnet order'd this stria bound t 
Set rules fi>r the just measure, and the time, 
The easy running and altemata rhyme ; 
But above all, those licenses denied 
Which in these writings the laiae aease n^ 

pliod; 
Forbad a useless line siwiikl find a placa. 
Or a repeated word appear with grace. 
A faultloss Sonnet, finish'd th», wwdd be 
Worth tedious volumes of loose poetry. 
A hundred scribbling authors, without groandj 
Believe they have this only phoenix fbund': 
When yet the exactest scarce have two oi 

three, 
Among whole tomes,, from &ults and censura 

firee. 
The rest but Utile read, ygarded less, 
Are shovell'd to the pastry from the press, 
(^losing the sense within the raeasur'd time, 
'T is hard to fit the reason to the rhyme 



The Epigram, with little art compos'd, 
Is one goxl sentence in a distich cloa'd. 
These points that by Italians first were priz'd, 
Our ancient authors knew not, or deepis'd : 
The vulgar daxxled with their glaring light, 
To their false pleasures quickly they mvite , 
But public favour so increaa'd their pride, 
Tliey overwhelm'd Parnassus with their tide. 
The Madrigal at first was oyeroome, 
And the proud Sonnet fell by the same doom ; 
With these grave Tragedy adom'd her flights. 
And mournful Elegy her funeral rities s 
A hero never fail'd them on the stage, 
Without hi« point a lover durst not rage ; 
The amorous shepherds took more care I* 

prove 
True to his point , than faithful to their lova. 
Each word like Janus had a double face : 
And prose, as well as verse, aBow'd it plaee : 
The lawyer with coaoeits adom'd hia speech. 
The parson without quibbling eouM not preadh. 
At last affronted resaon hiord limii. 
And from all serious matteni thaMhtmmtLz 
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Dedar^d that none AoaUi ow Ibem without 



Except a fcattering in the Epigram ; 
ProvidMi that by art, and in dua time 
They tom'd open the thought and not the rhyme. 
Thus in all parts disorders did abate : 
Yet quibblers in the court had leaTc to prate ; 
Insipid jestem, and unpleasant fools, 
A corporation of dull punning drolls. 
*T is not, but that sometimes a dexterous muse 
May with adrantage a tum'd sense abuse, 
,And on a word may trifle with address ; 
But above all avoid the fond excess; [lame, 
And think not, when your verse and sense aro 
With a dull point to tag your Epigram. 
Each |N)em his perfection has apart ; 
The British round in plainness shows his art. 
The Ballad, though the pride of ancient time, 
Has often nothing but his humorous rhyme ; 
The Madrigal may softer passions move, 
And breathe the tender ecstasies of love. 
Desire to show itself, and not to wrong, 
Ami'd Virtue first with Satire in its tongue. 



Lueilius was (he man who, bravely bold, 
To Roman vices did this mirror hold, 
Protected humble goodness fifom reproach, 
ShowM worth on foot, and rascals in the coach, 
Horace his pleasing wit to this did add, 
And none uncensurM could be fool or mad : 
Unhappy was thai wretch, whose name might be 
Squar'd to the rules of their sharp poetry. 
Persius obscure, but full of sense and wit, 
Aflectod brevity in all he writ : 
And Juvenal, leam'd as those times could be. 
Too &r did stretch his sharp hyperbole ; 
Though horrid truths through all his labours 



In what he writes there *s something of divine, 

Whether he blames the Caprean debauch. 

Or of Sejanus' &11 tells the approach. 

Or that he makes the trembling senate come 

To the stem tyrant to receive their doom ; 

Or Roman vice in coarsest habits shows, 

And paints an empress reeking from the stews : 

Imall he writes appears a noble fire : 

To follow such a master then desire. 

Chaucer alone, fixM on this solid base, 

In his old style conserves a modem grace : 

Too happy, if the freedom of his rhymes 

Offended not the method of our times. 

The Latin writers decency neglect ; 

But modem authors cliallenge our respect. 

And at immodest wriungs tako offence, 

If clean expression cover not the sense. 

I love sharp Satire, from obaceneness free $ 

Not impudrace that preaches modesty i 



Our English, who in malice never &il, 
Hence in lampoons and libeb learn to rail ; 
Pleasant detraction, that by singing goes 
From mouth to mouth, and as it marches growa 
Our fivedom in our poetry we see, 
' That child of joy begot by libeity. 
But, vain blasphemer y-tremble when you chooae 
God for the subject of your impious muse : 
At last, those jests which libertines invent. 
Bring the lewd author to just punishment. 
Even in a song there must be art and sense : 
Yet sometimes we have seen that wine, or 
chance, [mettle, 

Have warmed cold brains, and given dull writers 
And fiimish'd out a scene for Mr. Settle. 
But for one lucky hit that made thee please, 
Let not thy folly grow to a disease. 
Nor think thyself a wit: for in our age 
If a warm fancy does some fop engage. 
He neither eats nor sleeps till he has writ, 
But plagues the worid with his adulterate wit. 
Nay ' tis a wonder,if in his dire rage 
He prints not his dull follies for the stage ; 
And in the frdUt of all his senseless plays, 
Makes David Logan crown his head with baji. 



CANTO III. 

TRAGEDY. 
Tbkbe *8 not a monster bred beneath the sky, 
But, well-dispooM by art, may please the eye : 
A curious workman by his skill divine. 
From an ill object makes a good design. 
Thus to delight us, Tragedy, in tears 
For CEIdipus, provokes our hopes and fears ; 
For parricide Orestes asks relief; 
And to increase our pleasure causes griell 
You then that in this noble ait would rise. 
Gome ; and in lofty verse dispute the prtxe. 
Woukl you upon the stage acquire renown. 
And for your judges summon all the town? 
Would you your works (or ever shouki remain, 
And after ages past be sought again 1 
In all you write, observe with care and art 
To move the passions and incline the heart. 
If in a laboured act, the pleasing rage 
Cannot our hopes and fears by turns engage. 
Nor in our mind a feeling pity raise ; 
In vain with learned scenes you fill your pkys 
Your cold discourse can never move the mind 
Of a stem critic, naturally unMnd ; 
Who justly tir»d with your pedantic flight. 
Or falls asleep, or censures all you write. 
The secret is, auention first to gain ; 
To move our minds, and then to entertiii: 
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That fifom the V0rj opening of the sceiiei, 
The first may ebow us wh&t the author means. 
I *m tirM to see an actor on the stage, 
That knows not whether he 's to laagh or rage ; 
Who, an intrigue unravelling in vain, 
Instead of pleasing keeps mj mind in pain. 
I 'd rather much the nauseous dunce slkoukl say 
Downright, My name is Hector in the play ; 
Than with a mass of miracles, ill-joinM, 
Confound my ears, and not instruct my mind. 
The subject 's never soon enough exprest ; 
Your place of action must be fix'd, and rest. 
A Spanish poet may, with good event, 
In one day's space whole ages represent; 
There oft the hero of a wandering stage 
Begins a child, and ends the play of age : 
But we, that are by reason's rules co^in'd, 
WiUt that with art the poem be desigu'd, 
That unity of action, time, and place, 
Keep the stage full, and all our labours grace. 
Write not what cannot be with ease conceivM ; 
Some truths may be too strong to be believ'd. 
A foolish wonder cannot entertain : 
My mind 's not mov'd if your discourse be vain. 
You may relate what would offend the eye : 
Seeing, indeed, wouU better satisfy ; 
But there are objects that a curious art 
Hides from the eyes, yet offers to the heart. 
The mind is most agreeably surprised. 
When a well-woven subject long disguisM, 
You on a sudden artfully unfold, 
And give the whole another face and mould. 
At first ^e Tragedy was void of art ; 
A song ; whore each man danc'd and sung his 

part; 
And of god Bacchus roaring out tlie praise. 
Sought a gooAvintage for their jolly days : 
Then wine and joy were seen b each man's 

eyes. 
And a fat goat was the best singer's prise. 
Thespis was first, who, all besmear'd with lee, 
Began this pleasure for posterity : 
And with his carted actors, and a song, 
Amus'd the people as he pass'd along. 
Next jSschylus the different persons placM, 
And with a better mask his players grac'd : 
Upon a theatre his verse express'd, 
And show*d hb hero with a buskin dress'd. 
Then Sophocles, the genhis of his age, 
Increas'd the pomp and beauty of the stage, 
Engag'd the chorus song in every part, 
And poluh'd ru«ged verse by rules of art : 
He in the Greek did those perfections gain. 
Which the weak Latin never could attain. 
Our pious fathers, in their priest-rid age. 
As impious and profane, abhorr'd the stage ; 
A troop of silly pilgrims, as 't is said, 
Foolis'ily zealous, scandalousb phty'd, 
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Instead of heroes, and of love's ooijplai]itf» 
The angels, God, the virgin, and the saints. 
At last, risht reason did his laws reveal. 
And showed the folly of their ill-plac'd seal, 
Silenc'd those nonconformists of the a^e, 
And rais'd the lawful heroes of the stage : 
Only the Athenian mask was laid aside. 
And chorus by the music was supplied. 
Ingenious love, inventive in new arts. 
Mingled in plays,and quickly touch*d our hearts: 
This passion never could resistance find, 
But knows the shortest passage to the mind. 
Paint then, I'm pleased my hero be in love , 
But let him not like a tame shepherd move ; 
Let not Achilles be like Thyrsis seen, 
Or for a Cyrus show an Artamen ; 
That struggling oft his passions we may find, 
The frailty, not the virtue of his mind. , 
Of romance heroes shtm the low design ; 
'Yet to great hearts some human frailties join t 
Achilles must with Homer's heat engage ; 
For an affront I 'm pleas'd to see him rage. 
Those little failings in your hero's heart 
Show that of man and nature he has part: 
To leave known rules you cannot be allow'd ; 
Make Agamemnon covetous and proud, 
JEneas in religious rites austere, 
Keep to eabh man his proper character. 
Of countries and of times the humours know; 
From different climates different customs grow 
And strive to shun their fault who vainly dresi 
An antique hero like some modem ass ; 
Who made old Romans like our English move 
Show Oato sporkish, or make Bruius love. 
In a romance those errors are ezcus'd : 
There t' is enough that, reading, we 're amus'd: 
Rules too severe wodd there be useless found 
But the strict scene must have a juster bound : 
Exact decorum we must always find. 
If then you form some hero in your mind, 
Be sure your image with itself agree ; 
For what he first appears, he still must be. 
Affected wits will naturally incline 
To paint their figures by their own design : 
Your bully poets, bully heroes write : 
Chapman m Bussy D'Ambois took delight, 
And thought perfection was to huff and fight. 
Wise nature by variety does please ; 
Clothe differing passions in a differing dress : 
Bold anger, in rough haughty words appears; 
Sorrow is humble, and dissolves in tears. 
Make not your Hecuba with fury rage, 
And show a ranting grief upon the stage ; 
Or tell in vatn how the rough Tanais bore 
His seven-fold waters to the Euzine shore : 
These swdn expressions, this affected noise, 
Shows like some pedant that declaims t* 
bo^. 
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In wmm 70a most tofter methods keep *, 
And to excite our teara yourself must weep. 
Those noisy words with which ill plays abound, 
Come not from arts that are in sadness drown'd. 

The theatre for a young poet's rhymes 
b a bold venture in our knowing times : 
An author cannot eaitily purchase fame ; 
Critics are always apt to hissi and blame : 
Tou may be judgM by every ass in town, 
The privilege is bought for half a crown. 
To please, you must a hundred changes try ; 
Sometimes be humble, then must soar on high : 
In noble thoughts must every where abound. 
Be easy, pleasant, solid, and profound : 
To these you must surprising touches join. 
And show US a new wonder in each line ; 
That all, in a jusi method well-design'd. 
May leave a strong impression in the mind. 
These are the arts that tragedy maintain : 



But the Heroic claims a loftier strain. 
In the narration of some great design. 
Invention, art, and fable, all must join; 
Here 6clion must employ its utmost grace ; 
All must assume a body, mind, and face : 
Each virtue a divinity is seen ; 
Prudence is Pallas, beauty Paphos' queen. 
*T is not a cloud from whence swifl lightnings 

fly; 

But Jupiter, that thunders from the sky : 
Nor a rough storm that gives the sailor pain ; 
But angry Neptune ploughing up the main : 
Echo *s no more an empty airy sound ; 
But a fair nymph that weeps her lover drownM. 
Thus in the endless treasure of his mind 
The poet does a thousand figures find ; 
Around the work his ornaments he pours, 
And Atrows with lavish hand his opening flowers. 
T is not a wonder if a tempest bore 
The Trojan fleet against the Libyan shore; 
From faithless fortune this is no surprise. 
For every day, 't is common to our eyes ; 
Rut angry Juno, that she might destroy, 
And overwhelm the rest of ruin'd Troy: 
That :£olus with the fierce goddess joinM, 
Open'd the hollow prbons of the wind ; 
Till angry Neptune looking o'er the main. 
Rebukes the tempest, calms the waves again. 
Their vessels from the dangerous quicksands 
steers ; [fears ; 

These are the springs that move our hopes and 
Without these ornaments before our eyes, 
The unsinew'd poem languishes and dies : 
Your poet in his art will always fail, 
And tell yon but a dull insipid tale. 
In vam have our mistaken authors tried 
To lay these ancient ornaments aside, 



Thinking our God, and prophets A«t he leac, 
Might act like those the poets did invent, 
To fright poor readers in eadi line with bell, 
And talk of Satan, Ashtaroth, and Bel ; 
The mysteries which Christians must believei 
Disdain such shifting pageants to receive : 
The gospel oflers nothing to our thoughts 
But penitence, or punislunenl for faults ; 
And mingling falsehoods with those mysteries. 
Would make our sacred truths appehr like lies 
Besides, what pleasure can it be to hear 
The bowlings of repiumg Lucifer, 
Whose rage at your imagined hero flies. 
And oft with God himself disputes the prtn. 
Tasso you'll say has done it with applause f 
It is not here I mean to judge his cause : 
Yet though our age has so extoll'd hb nUBOi 
His works had never gainM immortal ftme, 
If holy Godfi-ey in his ecstasies 
Had only conquered Satan on his knees; 
If Tancred and Armida's pleasing form 
Did not his melancholy theme adoni. 
'T is not, that Christian poems ought to be 
Fill'd with the fictions of idolatiy \ 
Bqt in a common subject to reject 
The gods, and heathen omamentajieglect ; 
To banish Tritons who the seas invade, 
To take Pan's whistle, or the Fates degrade, 
To hinder Charon in his leaky boet, 
To pass the shepherd with the man of note, 
Is with vain scruples to disturb your mind, 
And search perfection you can never find : 
As well they may forbid us to present 
Prudence or Justice for an ornament. 
To paint old Janus with his front of brass, 
And lake from Time his scythe, his wings, and 
And every where as 't were idolatry, ' [^aas. 
Banish descriptions from our poetry. 
Leave them their pious fjllies to pursoe ; 
But let our reason such vain fears subdue : 
And let us not, amongst our vanities. 
Of the true God create a God of lies. 
In fable we a thousand pleasures see. 
And the smooth names seem made for poetry ; 
As Hector, Alexander, Helen, Phyllis, 
Ulysses, Agamemnon, and Achilles : 
In such a crowd, the poet .were to blame 
To choose king Chilperic for his hero's name. 
Sometimes the name being well or ill applied 
Will the whole fortune of your work decide. 
Would you your reader never should be tirMf 
Choose some great hero, fit to be admir'd, 
In courage signal, and in virtue bright. 
Lei e'en his very failings give delight ; 
Let his great actions our attention bind, 
Like Cobsar or like Scipio frame his mind, 
And not like CEldipus his perjur'd race i 
A common conqueror is a theme too base. 
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ChooM not yoor taie of Mcidenta too foil; 
Too mucb vanetj may make it dull ; 
AcIuUm' rage alode, when wrought with akSli 
Abundantly does a wholo Iliad fill. • 
Be your narrations lively, short, and smart; 
In your descriptions show your noblest art ; 
There 't is your poetry may be employed ; 
Tet you must trivial accidents avoid. 
Nor imitate that fi>ol, who, to describe 
The wondrous marches of the chosen tribe, 
Fiac'd on the sides to see their armies pass, 
The fishes staring through the liquid glass ; 
DsflcribM a child, who with his little hand 
Piek'd up the shining pebbles from the sand. 
Such objects are too mean to stay our sight ; 
Allow your work a just and nobler flight. 
Be your beginning plain : and take good heed 
Too soon you mount not on the airy steed ; 
Nor tell your reader in a thundering verse, 
** I sing the conqueror of the universe.*' 
What can an author after this produce ? 
The labouring mountain must bring forth a 



Much beuer are we pleas'd with his address, 
Who without making such vast promises, 
Says, in an easier style and plainer sense, 
" I sing the combats of that pious prince, 
Who from the Phrygian coast his armies 

bore, 
And landed first on the Lannian shore.'* 
His opening muse sets not the world on fire, 
And yet performs more than we can require : 
Quickly you Ml hear him celebrate the fame 
And future glory of the Roman name ; 
Of Styx and Acheron describe the floods. 
And Caesar's wandering in the Elysiin woods : 
With figures numberless his story grace, 
And every thing in beauteous colours trace 
At once you may be pleasing and sublime : 
I hate a heavy melancholy rhyme : 
I 'd rather read Orlando's comic tale. 
Than a dull author always stiff and stale 
Who thinks himself dishonoured in his style, 
If on his works the Graces do but smile. 
'T is said, that Homer, matchless in his art. 
Stole Venus' girdle to engage the heart: 
His works indeed vast treasures do unfold, 
And whatsoe'er he touches turns to gold : 
All in his hands new beauty does acquire ; 
He always pleases, and can never tire. 
A happy warmth he every where may boast; 
Nor is he in too long digressions lost : 
His verses without rule a method find, 
And of themselves appear in order join'd : 
All wtthtf It trouble answers his intent ; 
Each syllable is tending to the event. 
Let hts example your endeavours raise : 
To lo^ his writings is a kind of praise. 



A poem, whero we all perfectioos find, 
IsnoC the work of a fantastic mind : 
There must be care, and time, and skill, and 

pains; 
Not the first heat of unexperienc'd brains. 
Yet sometimes artleM poets, when the rage 
Of a warm fancy does their minds engage, 
Puflfd with vain pride, presume they uinder* 

stand. 
And boldly take the trumpet in their hand ; 
Their fustian muse each accident confounds 
Nor can she fly, but rise by leaps and bounds, 
Till their small stock of learning quickly spent, 
Their poem dies for want of nourishment. 
In vain mankind the hot-brain'd fool decries. 
No branding censures can unveil his eyes ; 
With impudence the laurel they invade, 
Resdv'd to like the monsters they have made. 
Virgil, compar'd to them, is fldt and dry ; 
And Homer understood not poetry : 
Against their merit if this age rebel. 
To fiiaire times for justice they appeaL 
But waiting till mankind shall do them right, 
And bring their works triun^hantly to light ; 
Neglected heaps we in by-comen lay, 
Where they become to worms and moths a 

prey; 
Forgot, in dust and cobwebs let them rest, 
Whilst we return from whence we first di- 

gress'd. 
The great success which tragic writers foundi 
In Athens first the comedy renown'd. 
The abusive Grecian there, by pleasing ways, 
Dispers'd his natural malice in his plays : 
Wisdom and virtue, honour, wit, and sense. 
Were subject to bufiboning insolence : 
Poets were publicly approved, and sought. 
That vice extoll'd, and virtue sec at nought ; 
A Socrates himself in that loose age. 
Was made the pastime of a scoflbig singe. 
At last the public look in hand the cause. 
And cur'd this madness by the power of laws • 
Forbad at any time, or any place. 
To name the person, or describe the &ce. 
The stage its ancient fury thus let (all, 
And comedy diverted without gall : 
By mild reproofs recover'd minds diseas'd, 
And sparing persons innocently pleas'd. 
Each one was nicely shown in this new glass, 
And smil'd to think he was not mesnt the ass : 
A miser oft would laugh at first, to find . 
A faithful draught of his own sordid mind 
And fops were with such care and cunning writ, 
They lik*d the piece fur whioh Chem<olvet did sit. 
You then that woukl the comic laurels wear. 
To study nature be your only care ; 
Whoe'er knows man, and by a curious aft 
Discerns the hidden secrets of the heart; 
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Ho who obMTVM andnatarmLy can paint 

The jealous fool, the fawning sycophant, 

A sober wit, an enterprising ass, 

A humorous Otter, or a Hudibras; 

May safely in those noble lists engage, 

And make them act and speak upon the stage. 

Strive to be natural in all yoa write, 

And paint with colours that may please the 

sight. 
Nature in various figures does abound , 
And in each mind are different humours found : 
A glance, a touch, discovers to the wise ; 
But every man'has not discerning eyes. 
All-changing time does also change the mind ; 
And different ages different pleasures find : 
Youth, hot and furious, cannot brook delay. 
By flauering vice is easily led away ; 
Vain in discourse, incoostant in desire, 
[n censure, rash ; in pleasures, all on fire. 
The manly age does steadier thoughts enjoy; 
Power and ambition do his soul employ : 
Against the turns of fate he sets his nund ; 
And by the past the future hopes to find. 
Decrepit age still adding to his stores, 
For others heaps the treasure he adores ; 
In all his actions keeps a frozen pace \ 
Past times extols, the present to debase : 
Incapable of pleasures youth abuse, 
In others blames what age does him refuse. 
Your actors must by reason be controUM ; 
Let young men speak like young, old men like 

old: 
Observe the town, and study well the court; 
For thither various diaracters resort: 
Thus 't was great Jonson purchas'd his renown, 
And in his art had borne away the crown ; 
If, less desirous of the people's praise. 
He bad not with low farce debsis'd his plays 
Mixing dull buffoonery with wit refinM, 
And Harlequin with noble Terence joinM. 
When in the Fox I see the tortoise hirt, 
I kwe the author of the Alchyroist. 
The comic wit, bom with a smiling air. 
Must tragic grief and pompous verse ibrbear ; 
Yet may he not, as on a marketplace, 
With bawdy jests amuse the populace : 
With welUbred conversation you roust please. 
And your intrigue unravell'd be with ease : 
Your action still should reason's rules obey, 
Nor in an empty scene may lose its way. 
Your huicble style must sometimes gently rise ; 
And your discourse sententious be, and wise : 
The passionj must to nature be confinM ; 
And scenes to scenes with artful weaving join'd* 
Your wit must not unseasonably play; 
But fnlJow business, never led the way. 
Observe how Terence does this error shtm ; 
A carefu. father chides his amorous son : 



Then see that son, whom no advice can man^ 
Forget those orders, and pursue his love : 
*T is not a well-drawn picture we discover: 
'T is a true son, a fiither, and a lover. 
I like an author that reforms the age. 
And keeps the right decorum of the stage ; 
That always pleases by just reason's rule : 
But for a tvdiousdroU, a quibbling fool. 
Who witli low n auseous bawdiy fiUs his plays 
Let him be gone, and on two trestles raise 
Some Smithfield stage, where he may act Ui 

pranks, 
And make Jack-Puddings speak u> mocat*- 



CANTO IV. 

Ih Florence dwelt a doctor of renown, 
The scourge of God, and terror of the town 
Who all the cant of physic had by heart, 
And never murder'd but by rules of art. 
The public mischief was his private gain; 
Chiklren their slaughtered parents sought in 

vain: 
A brother here his poison'd brother wept ; 
Some biooaless died, and some by opium slepu 
Colds, at his presence, would to frenzies turn 
And agues, like malignant fevers, bum. 
Hated, at last, his practice gives him o*er ; 
One friend, unkill'd by droga, of all his store. 
In his new country-house dfords him place, 
'T was a rich abbot, and a building ass : 
Here first the doctor's talent came in play, 
He seems in«pir*d, and talks like Wren or May; 
Of this new portico cmuierons the fiice, 
And turns the entrance to a better place ; 
Designs the staircase at the other end, 
His friend approves, does for h» mason send: 
He cf>mes ; the doctor's arguments prevail. 
In short, to finish this our humorous tale, 
He Galen's dangerous science does reject, 
And from ill doctor turns good architect. 

In this example we may have our part : 
Rather be mason, 't is a useful art ! 
Than a dull poet ; for that trade accurst, 
Admits no mean betwixt the best and worst 
In other sciences, without disgrace, 
A candidate may fill a second place ; 
But poetry no medium can admit. 
No reader suffers an indifferent wit : 
The ruin'd stationers against him bawl, 
And Herringman degrades him from his slaL 
Burlesque at least our laughter may excite : 
But a cold writer never can delight. 
The counter^cuffle has more wit and art, 
Then the stiff formal style of Qonditerl. 
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B« not affeotod with that aopty pnite 
Which yoar vain flattarars will fomatimas raise, 
And whan 70a raad, withecstaay will say, 
*< The finished piaee! the admirable play I" 
Which, when azpoa'd tooensara and to light, 
Cannot endure a critio't piercing sight. 
A hundred authoia* fatas have been foretold, 
And Shadweli's works are printed, but not sold. 
Hear all the world ; consider every thought ; 
A fool by chance may atumble on a (ault : 
Vet, when ApoUo does your muse inspire, 
Be not impatient to expose your fire ; 
Nor imitate the Settles of our times, 
Those tuneful readers of their own dull rhymes. 
Who aeiae on all the acquaintance they can 

meet. 
And stop the passengers that walk the street ; 
There is no sanctuary you can choose 
For a defence from their pursuing muse. 
[ \e said before, be patient when they blame ; 
To alter for the better is no shame. 
Yet yield not to a fboPs impertinence : 
Sometimes conceited skeptics, void of sense. 
By their false taste, condemn some finishM 

part. 
And blame the noblest flights of wit and art. 
In vain their fond opinions you deride, 
With their lov'd follies they are satisfied ; 
And their weak judgment, void of sense and 

light, 
Thinks nothing can escape their feeble sight : 
Their dangerous counsels do not cure, but 

wound ; 
To shun the storm they run your verse aground. 
And thinking to escape a rock, are drown'd. 
Choose a sure judge to censure what you write, 
Whose reason leads, and knowledge gives you 

light, 
Whose steady hand will prove your faithful 

guide. 
And touch the darling follies yon would hide ; 
He, in your doubts, will carefully advise, 
And clear the mist before your feeble eyes, 
n? is he will tell you, to what noble height 
A generous muse may sometimes take her 

flight; 
When tQo much fettcrM with the rules of art, 
May from her stricter bounds and limits part : 
But such a perfect judge is hard to see. 
And every rhymer knows not poetry ; 
Nay aome there are for writing verse extoU'd, 
Who know not Lucan's dross from Virgil's gold. 
Would you in this great art acquire renown ? 
Authoni, observe the rules I here lay down. 
In prudent leasons every where abound ; 
With pleasant jom the useful and the aoond : 
A sober reader a vain tale will slight ; 
He seeks as well instruction as delight. 



Let all your thoughts to rirtue be coofin'di 
StiU offering nobtor figures to our mind : 
I like not those loose writers, who empkij 
Their guilty muse, good manners to destroy ; 
Who with nlse colours still deceive onr eyes, 
And show us vice dress'd in a fair disguise. 
Yet do I not iheir sullen muse approve, 
Who from all modest writings banish love { 
That strip the play-house of its chief intrigue, 
And make a murderer of Rrderigue : 
The lightest love, if decently exprest, 
Will raise no vicious motions in our braast. 
Dido in vain may weep, and ask relief; 
I blame her folly, whilst I share her grief. 
A virtuous author, in his charming art. 
To please the sense needs not comipt the 

heart: 
His heat will never cause a guiltf fire : 
To follow virtue then be your desire. 
In vain your art and vigour are exprest ; 
The obscene expression shows the infected 

breast. 
But above all base jealousies avoid. 
In which detracting poets are employ'd. 
A noble wit dares liberally commend ; 
And scorns to grudge at his deserving friend. 
Base rivals, who true wit and merit hate, 
Caballing still against it with the great, 
Maliciously aspire to gain renown, 
By standing up, and fKilling others down. 
Never debase yourself by treacherous ways. 
Nor by such abject methods seek for praise ; 
Let not your only business be to write ; 
Be virtuous, just, and in your firiends delight. 
*T is not enough your poems be admir'd ; . 
But strive your conversation be desir'd : 
Wnte for imnaorUl fame ; nor everchooae 
GK>ld for the object of a generous muse. 
I know a noble wit may, without crime. 
Receive a lawful tribute for his time : 
Yet I abhor those writers, who despise 
Their honour ; and alone their profits prize ; 
Who their Apollo basely will degrade, 
And of a noble science make a trade. 
Before kind reason did her light displayi 
And government taught morals to obey, 
Men, like wild beasts, did nature's laws pui^ 

sue. 
They fed on herbs, and drink from rivers drew : 
Their brutal fcrce, on lust and rapine bent, 
Committed murder without punishment : 
Reason at last by her all-conquering arts, 
Reduced these savages, and tun'd their hearts 
Mankind from bogs, and woods, and cavaras 

calls. 
And towns and cities fortifies with walli : 
Thus fisar of justice made proud rapine ceaiei 
And sheltered innocence by laws and peace. 
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ThMo b«i.o6ts from poets we receiv'd, 
Pram whence are raird those fictions since 

beUev>d, 
That Or|>heu9, by his soft harmonious strains, 
TamM ihe fierce tigers of the Thracian plains, 
Amphion's notes, by their melodious powers, 
Drew rocks and woods, and rais'd the Theban 

towers: 
These miracles firom numbers did arise : 
Since which, in verse heaven taught his mys- 
teries, 
A.nd by a priest, possen'd with rage divine, 
Apollo spoke from his pn^hetic sbrine. 
Soon after Homer the oM heroes praisM, 
And noble minds by great examples raised : 
Then Hesiod did his Grecian swains incline 
To till the fields, and prune the bounteous vine. 
Thus useful rules were by the poets' aid. 
In easy numbers to rude men ctmveyM, 
Aiid pleasingly their precepts did impart ; 
First charm'd the oar, and then engag'd the 

heart : 
The musea thus their reputation raisM, 
And with just gratitude in Greece were prsjsM. 
With pleasure mortals did their wonders see. 
And sacrificed to their divinity ; 
But want, at last, base flattery entertained. 
And old Parnassus with thi« vice was stain*d : 
Desire to gain dazzling the poets* eyes. 
Their works were fiUM with fulsome flatteries. 
Thus needy wits a vile revenue made, 
And verse became a mercunary trade. 
Debase not wiUi so mean a vice thy art : 
Tf gold must be the idol of thy heart. 
Fly, fly the unfruitful Heliconian strand, 
Those streams are not enrichM with golden 

sand: 
Great wits, as well as warriors, only gain 
Laurels and honours ior their toil and pain ; 
But what ? an author cannot live on fame. 
Or pay a reckoning with a lofly name : 
A poet to whom fortune is unkind, 
Who when he goes to bed has hardly din'd ; 
Takes little pleasure in Parnassus* dreams, 
Or relishes the Heliconian streams. 
Horace had ease and plenty when he writ, 
And free firom cares for money or for meat, 
Did not expect his dinner from his wit. 
'T is true ; but verse is cherish'd by the great, 
And now noni famish who deserve Uf eat : 



What can we fear, when virtae, arts, and s 
Receive the stars' propitious influence ? 
When a sharp-sighted prince, by early grants 
Rewards your merits, and prevents your wants? 
Sing then his slory , celebrate his fiune ; 
Your noblest Uieme is his immortal name. 
Let mighty Spenser raise his reverend head, 
Cowley and Denham start up from the dead ; 
Waller his age renew, and cflTerings bring ; 
Our monarch's praise let bright-ey'd virgins singi 
Let Dryden wiih new rules our stage refine, 
And his great models form by this design : 
Bui where 's a second Virgil, to rehearse 
Our hero's glories in his epic verse ? 
What Orpheus sing his triumphs o'er the main. 
And make the hills and forests move again : 
Show his bold fleet on the Batavian shore. 
And Holland trembling as his cannons roar ; 
Paint Europe's balance in his steady hand, 
Whilst the two worlds in expectation stand 
Of peace or war, that wait on his command t 
But as I speak, new glories strike my eyes, 
Glories, which heaven itself does give, and 

prize. 
Blessings of peace ; that with their milder rays 
Adorn his reign, and bring Saiumian days : 
Now let rebellion, discord, vice, and rage. 
That have in patriots' finmsdebauch'd our age, 
Vanish with all the ministers of hell : 
His rays their poisonous vapours shall dispel : 
'T is he alone our safety did create, 
Hii own firm soul secured the nation's fate, 
Opposed to all the Boutefeus of the state. 
Authors for him your great endeavours raise ; 
The loftiest numbers will but reach his praise. 
For mo, whose verse in satire has been bred, 
And never durst heroic measures tread ; 
Yet you shall see me, in that famous field. 
With eyes and voice, my best assistance yield; 
Ofibr you lessons, that my infant muse 
Learnt, when she Horace for her guide did 

choose : 
Second your zeal with wishes, heart, and fljes. 
And afar off hold up the glorious prize. 
But pardon too, if zealous for the right, 
A strict observer of each nobie flight. 
From I be fine gold I separate the allay, 
And show how hasty writers sometimes stray I 
Aptcr to blame, than knowing how to mead ; 
A sharp, but yet a necessary friend, f 
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HYMN FOR ST. JOHN'S EVE. 

O 87LTA.ir prophet! whose wternal fame 
Edioef from Judah's hilla and Jordan's stream ; 
The music of our numbers raise, 
And tone Our roices to thy praise. 
K messenger from high Oljrmpus came 
To bear the tidings of thy liie and name ; 
\nd told thy sire each prodigy 
That hearen designed to work in thee. 
Hearing the news, and doubting in surprise, 
His fiuih'ring speech in fettered accents dies; 
But Providence, with happy choice, 
In thee restored thy father's voice. 
In the recess of nature's dark abode. 
Though still enclosed, yet knewesl thou thy GM, 
Wliile each glad parent told and blest 
The secrets of each other's breast. 



OW TBB MARRIAOK Or TRK FAIR AITS 

TIRTUODS LADT, 

MRS. ANASTASIA STAFFORD, 

*|TB TBAT TRULY WORTHY AHD PIOUS 
•KRT. GEORGE BOLMAH, SSq. 



Wbils nature, in our northern hemisphere, 
/lad shorten'd day-light, and defbrm'd the 

When the departing sun 
Was to our ailverse tropic run ; 
And fiiir St. Lucy, with the borrowed light, 
fif moon and stars, had lengthen'd night : 
Yfhatmore then summer's day sliptinby 
chance, 
To beautify the calendar? 
What made a spring, in midst of winter to 

advance, 
And the cold seasons leap into a youthful 
dance, 
* To rouse the drooping year? 
Ufas this by miracle, or did they rise 
By the bright beams of Anastasia's eyes? 
To light our frozen clime, 
knd, happily for us, mistook their time ? 
^ was so, uid 'twas imported in her name ; 
From her, their glorious resurrection came. 
And she renew'd their porish'd flame. 
The Ood of nature did the same .* 
Hit birth the depth of winter did adors, 
And she, to marriage then, her second birth, 

was bom. 
Her pious family, m every state, 
Thev great Redeemer weD can imitate. 
They Iwve a right in heaven, an early place ; 
The beauteous bride is of a martyr's race : 



And he above, with joy lochs down, 
I see, I see him blaze with his immortal 
crown. [pense. 

He, on her nuptials, does his beams dis> 
Blessing the day with better influence ; 
He looks from heaven with joy, and gives her joy 
from thence. 



Now, let the reasonaUe beast, call'd man. 
Let those, who never truly scan 
The eflects of sacred Providence, 
But measure all by the gross rules of sense , 
Let those look up and steer their sight, 

By the great Stafford's light. 
The God that sufier'd him to suffer here, 
Rewards his race, and blesses them below 
Their father's innocence and truth to show ; 
To show he holds the blood of martyrs devt 
He crown'd the father with a deathless dia- 
dem; 
And all the days from him he took. 
He number'd out in his eternal book : 
And said, let these be safely kept for them, 
The long descendants of that hallow'd stem. 
To dry the mournful widow's tears. 
Let aU those days be tum'd to years. 

And all those years be whiten'd too? 
Still some new blessing let 'em bring. 
To those who from my martyr spring ; 
Still let them bloom, and still bestow 
Some new content upon hb race below. 
Let their flrst revolution 
Bestow a bride upon his darling son, 
And crown those nuptials with a swift in* 



Such as the emptied ark did bless : 
Then, as the storms are more allay'd. 

And waves decay'd. 
Send out the beauteous blooming maid. 
And let that virgin dove bring to her house 

again, 
An dive branch of peace, m triumph o'er the 
main. 
For whom, ye heavens! have ye reserv'd 
thu joy ? 
Let us behold the man you chose: 
How well you can your cares employ. 
And to what arms your maid dispose : 
Your maid, whom you have chang'd, but 
cannot lose : • 
Chang'd as the mom into the day, 
As virgin snow that melts away. 
And, by its kindly moisture, msikes new 
flowers to grow. 
See then, a brtdegroora worthy such a 

bride! 
Ne' er was happy pair so fitly tied ; 
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Nerer were TirtiiM more tOied ; 
Unitad in t most aospidoim boor— 

A martyr's daughter weds a coofeaeor ! 
When innocence and truth became a crime, 
By voluntary banishment, 
He left oor sacrilegious clime, 
And to a foreign country went ; 
Or rather, therej by Providence was sent : 
For Providence design'd him to reside. 
Where he, from his abundant stock. 
Might nourish God's ai&icted flock, 
And as his steward, for their wants provide. 
A troop of exiles on his bounty fed, 
They sought, and found wUh him their 
daily bread; 
As the large troop increast, the larger table 
spread. 
The cruse ne*er emptied, nor the store 
Decreas'd the more ; 
^or Ood supplied him still to give, who gave in 
God's own stead. 
Thus, when the raging dearth 
Afflicted all the Egyptian earth; 
When scanty Nile no more his bounty 

dealt. 
And Jacob, even in Canaan, famine felt; 

God sent a Joseph out before ; 
His &ther and his brethren to restore : 
Their sacks were fiU'd with com, with gene* 
reus wine 
Their souls refreshM their ebbing store, 



Still when they came,8iipplied with man, 
And doubled was their com, 
Joseph himselfby giving, gieater grew, 
And from his loins a double tribe increas'd the 
chosen crew* 



TO MATILDA. 

ON TBX ATtniYKRBARY Of OUR MASBIA6E. 

Wheh first, in all thy youthful charms. 

And dazzling beauty's pride, 
Heighten'd by infknt Love's alarm, 

The nuptial knot was ti^. 
Which gave thee to my longing arms, 

A blooming, blushing bride : 

Entranc'd in Hymen's blissfu} bowers, 

We haU'd each rising sun. 
While wing'd with joy the rosy hours 

In ecstacy flow on ; 
And still we blest the heavenly powen. 

Who joinM our hearts in one. 

Now, as with fairy-footed tread, 
Time steals our years away, 
Thy mildly beaming virtues spread 

Soft influence o'er life's way 
Insuring to our peaceful shed, 

Love*i Hiss without decaj* 
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